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Fannie  Ward 
Famous 
Photoplay  Star 
Recommends 
Lash-Brow- Ine 


Maybell  Laboratorijs. 
Chicago 
Gentlemen: 

I  can  sincerely  r -commend 
Lash-Brow-Ine  as  a  splen- 
did preparation  for  stimu- 
lating the  grozvth  oj  the 
eyebrozvs  and  ey  elashes.  I 
use  it  regularly  zvith  the 
most  satisfying  results. 
Sincerely,    Fannie  Ward. 


"Such  Captivating  Eyes" 

you  say,  and  you  wish  that  yours  might  possess  that  same  rare  charm.  It  is  quite  possible.  If 
you  will  do  as  Miss  Ward  did,  and  as  so  many  other  stars  of  the  screen  and  stage,  as  well 
as  women  prominent  in  society  everywhere  are  doing — just  assist  Nature  by  applying  a  little 


for  a  short  time  to  the  eyelashes  and  eyebrows  if  they  are  short,  thin  or  uneven,  you  will  be  de- 
lighted with  the  results.  This  marvelous  preparation  nourishes  and  promotes  the  growth  of  the 
eyelashes,  making  them  long,  silky  and  luxurious,  and  gives  the  eyebrows  an  even,  well-formed  ap- 
pearance. Nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  charm  and  beauty  of  the  face  as  "captivating  eyes" 
adorned  with  beautiful  eyelashes  and  eyebrows.  Lash-Brow-Ine  has  given  them  to  thousands  of 
others  and  will  give  them  to  you.    Will  you  try  it? 


LASH-BROW-INE  is  a  pure,  delicately  scented 
cream,  guaranteed  absolutely  harmless.  It  has 
been  tested  and  approved  by  noted  chemists  and 
beauty  specialists  throughout  the  country. 
Thousands  of  women  have  been  delighted  with 
the  results  obtained  bv  its  use.    Why  not  you? 


Two  Sizes,  50c  and  $1 

Send  price  and  we  will  mail  you 
BROW-INE"  and  our  Maybell  Bea'- 
"The  Woman  Beautiful."  prepf' 
cover.     Remit  in  coin,  eurrer 
or  money  order.  Satisfacti<- 
refunded.    Avoid  disappoin' 
itations.    Get  the  full  nar 
original  and  genuine. 


3   Maybell  Laboratories,  4305— 47  Grand  \ 


Priced 
Cut  to 
Nearly 
Half— 
and 


Be  Your  Own  Salesman  and  Save  $43 — 

New  Oliver 
Typewriters  for  $57 

Let  us  send  you  a  brand  new  Oliver  Nine— the  wo  rid- famous 
typewriter — for  five  days'  free  trial.   Keep  it  or  return  it. 

That  is  our  plan  in  a  nutshell.  Our  new  plan — besides  saving 
you  $43 — makes  it  easy  for  every  one  to  convince  himself  of  Oliver 
superiority.  No  red-tape— no  money  down.  No  salesman  need  in- 
fluence you.    No  need  to  ever  pay  $100  for  a  typewriter  again. 

This  is  Our  Offer 

No  Money  Down — Easy  Monthly  Payments 


With  greater 
production 
and  huge  finan- 
cial resources, 
The  Oliver  Type- 
writer Company  is 
the  pace  setter. 

Its  officials  seek  to 
relieve  the  public  of 
useless  tax.    In  the  past, 
it  has^  cost   $43   to  sell 
typewriters    through  an 
expensive    sales    force  — 
high   rents    for    offices  in 
many     cities  —  and  other 
frills.    All  are  wasteful  from 
an  economic  viewpoint.  That 
is  why  Oliver  Nines  are  shipped 
direct    from    the  <  factory  ^  to  the 
users  —  on  free  trial.     This  permits 
us  to  sell  machines  to  you  for  $57. 
You  get  the  saving. 

This  plan,  we  feel  sure,  is  in  keeping 
with  modern  demands.  All  will  wel- 
come such  a  sincere  effort  to  reduce 
the  High  Cost  of  Typewriters. 


Maker  and  user  deal  direct.    You  are  your  own 
salesman.     You  pay  yourself  the  $43.  Own 
this  master  typewriter  at  the  rate  of  $3  per 
month.    The  Oliver  Nine  itself  must  convince 
you.     It  is  the  greatest,  the  most  durable, 
the  most  successful  typewriter  ever  built. 
No  finer  can  be  bought  for  any  price.  It 
is  a  twenty-year  development. 
There  is  no  need  now  to  ever  pay  $100 
again  for  a  new  typewriter.     The  Oli- 
ver rebellion  gives  everyone  an  oppor- 
tunity to  own  an  Oliver.      And  at 
the  lowest  time  payments. 

This  is  the  same  machine  used 
by  the  largest  concerns.    It  has 
all    the    latest  improvements. 
For   speed   and   fine  work- 
manship  it   can't  be 
beat. 

If,  after  a  trial  of  five 
days  you  are 
not  satisfied  — 
ship  it  back  at 
our  expense* 


10  Cents  a  Day 


Over  600,000  Sold 


Do  Not  Confuse 

This  $57  Oliver  is  not  a 
second-hand  or  rebuilt  ma- 
chine— but  brand  new,  di- 
rect from  the  factory  to 
you.  It  is  not  a  special 
model — but  the  identical 
machine  that  was  $100. 
Reduced  selling  expenses 
saves  you  $43. 

Some  of  the  big  concerns 
usinsr  Olivers  are :  TJ.  S. 
Steel  Corp.,  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  National  City  Bank  of 
N.  Y.,  Montgomery  Ward, 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  The 
Oliver  is  famous  the  world 
over.  You  can  now  own 
one  for  10c  per  day. 


Easy  payments  of  $3  per  month.  This  in 
addition  to  our  cutting  the  price  in  two.  Could 
anyone  go  further?  Yet  we  offer  this  free  trial 
without  obligation  on  your  part.  The  plan  is 
daring — but  we  believe  discerning  people  will 
respond. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  history  that  a  new, 
never-used  $100  typewriter  of  the  latest  model  has 
been  offered  at  the  price  of  cheaper  or  second- 
hand machines.    It  is  cheaper  to  own  than  rent. 

No  Money  Down 

Simply  send  in  the  coupon  properly  filled  in. 
There  is  no  red-tape — no  collectors — no  bother. 
Keep  the  Oliver  for  $3  per  month.  Or  return  it. 
It  is  up  to  you. 

Mail  the  coupon  today. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

1253  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago  n,w 


I  FREE  TRIAL  COUPON 

j  THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

1253  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg  ,  Chicago,  III. 

B  I      I  Ship  me  a  new  Oliver  Nine  for  five  days  free 

II  I  inspection.  If  I  keep  it,  I  will  pay  $57  at  the 
rate  of  $3  per  month.  The  title  to  remain  in  you  until 
fully  paid  for. 

I  My  shipping-  point  is.  

I This  does  not  place  me  under  any  obligation  to  buy.  If  I 
choose  to  return  the  Oliver,  I  will  ship  it  back  at  your 
expense  at  the  end  of  five  days. 

machine  until  I  order  it.    Mail  me 
your  book— "The  High  Cost  of  Typewriters— The 
eason  and  the  Remedy,"  your  de  luxe  catalog  and  further 
information. 


I  I  I  Do  not  send 
|  P.eas< 

I 


>"ame 


Street  Address. 


City   State. 


FEB  ~3  (919  ^,,8425706 
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KAY  LAURELL 

is  not  a  new  discovery,  although  she  is  shortly  to  make  her  debut 
in  pictures  under  the  Goldwyn  trade-mark,  appearing  first  in  "The 
Brand,"  by  Rex  Beach.  The  story  demanded  a  woman  with  a 
face  and  figure  de  Milo — so  wasn't  it  natural  that  the  role  was 
offered  to  Kay,  a  Follies  beauty  of  some  three  seasons  ago? 


DORIS  KENYON 

is  the  clever  little  woman  who  in  less  than  a  year  has  earned  the  title  of  the  "Storybook  Girl  in 
the  Pictures."  Starting  with  the  filming  of  Mrs.  Rinehart's  book,  "The  Street  of  the  Seven  Stars," 
she  has  appeared  in  several  popular  magazine  tales,  the  last  of  which  was  "Wild  Honey."  "Twi- 
light," her  next  offering,  is  a  dramatic  story  of  lumber-camp  life. 


CONSTANCE  TALMADGE 

creates  a  delightfully  naughty  atmosphere  in  "Who  Cares?"  It  is  one  of  those  swift-moving 
comedy  dramas  of  high  society  in  which  Connie  has  already  made  a  big  hit,  with  now  and  then 
a  high  point  of  intense  drama.  Interesting,  in  passing,  that  "Who  Cares?"  is  by  the  author 
who  wrote  "Scandal,"  in  which  Constance  had  her  first  stellar  role. 


BARBARA  CASTLETON 

is  the  enchanting  young  person  who  has  done  so  many  different  things,  and  played  with  so  many 
different  companies  in  her  brief  career  that  she  keeps  us  wondering,  "what  next?"  What  next  in 
this  case  is  a  film  version  of  "The  Silver  King,"  in  which  Barbara  appears  opposite  the  famous 
actor,  William  Faversham. 


MADGE  KENNEDY 

in  her  next  picture,  called  "Day  Dreams,"  departs  somewhat  from  her  usual  "just  married"  com- 
edies, in  which  she  has  made  a  unique  place  for  herself.  Can  you  imagine  wistfulness,  appeal, 
humor,  and  mischievousness  all  rolled  into  one  brown-eyed;  demure  little  girl?  Well,  there  you 
have  Madge  in  "Day  Dreams." 


GABY  DESLYS 

has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  screen  player  on  these  pages  who  is  making  her  pictures 
in  one  of  the  reclaimed  studios  of  France,  which  only  a  few  months  ago  were  being  used  as 
hospitals  by  the  French  government.  Her  film,  called  "Infatuation,"  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  the 
court  circles  of  Europe. 


ENID  BENNETT 

maintains  that  she's  "Happy  Though  Married,"  and  on  the  strength  of  it  offers  us  a  film  by  that 
title.  However,  Enid  doesn't  have  to  make  any  such  announcement — this  photo  speaks  for  her. 
The  man  she  is  married  to — in  the  picture — is  Douglas  MacLean,  the  young  suitor  of  Mary  Pick- 
ford  in  "How  Could  You,  Jean?" 


BESSIE  LOVE 

binds  us  still  more  closely  to  her  with  'The  Enchanted  Bond,"  the  second  picture  under  her  new 
contract  with  Vitagraph.  And  somehow,  with  it  comes  the  painful  assurance  that  our  little  Bessie 
is  growing  up.    The  story  offers  plenty  of  opportunity  for  strong,  emotional  acting,  and,  needless 

to  say,  Bessie  makes  good  at  it. 


J 


KITTY  GORDON 

having  finished  "Adele,"  one  of  the  last  of  the  war  stories,  is  already  busily  engaged  on  another 
of  those  "gowny"  society  dramas  for  which  she  is  famous.  If  this  charming  photograph  is  a 
foretaste  of  the  new  "gowny"  picture,  it  ought  to  be  well  worth  while.  The  story  is  based  upon  a 
novel  by  that  popular  fiction  writer,  William  Anthony  McGuire. 


ii 


ANITA  STEWART 

as  following  the  dramatization  of  Owen  Johnson's  "Virtuous  Wives"  with  a  dramatic  story  which 
presents  her  to  us  in  the  disguise  of  a  hotel  chambermaid.  Of  course,  Anita  turns  out  to  be  a 
foreign  princess,  there  is  an  American  hero,  and  an  alliance  between  nations  is  effected  in  the 
last  fade-out.    Incidentally  the  picture  is  Anita's  first  under  Lois  Weber's  direction. 


BILLIE  BURKE 

is  to  favor  us  with  another  of  her  breezy,  invigorating  screen  flirtings  in  the  film  version  of  "Good 
Gracious,  Annabelle!"  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  stage  play,  which  was  the  comedy  success  of 
its  season,  two  or  three  years  back,  can  possibly  offer  enough  plot  for  a  screen  play — but  then 
there  are  the  scenario  carpenters — and  there's  Billie's  personality,  you  see. 


HERE  ARE  LADIES 

Who  look  as  if  they  might  be  waiting  for  the  postman  on  St.  Valentine's  day.  So  if  you  have 
a  lot  of  pink  note  paper,  address  them  in  care  of  the  Flagg  Comedies.  They  are  seven  very  good 
reasons  why  the  new  comedies  are  so  popular. 


No  matter  where  you  go,  from  Jamaica  to  Java,  where  this  picture  was  taken  you'll 
find  American  films  being  shown. 

A  Girdle  'Round  the  Earth 

A  story  of  the  most  amazing  development  in  mod- 
ern industry — the  export  trade  of  American  films. 

By  Hugo  Yardman  Battle 


IF  you  were  the  possessor  of  one  of 
those  magic  carpets  of  the  fairy 
tales — the  kind  that  would  trans- 
port you  to  any  place  you  wanted  to 
go  if  you  only  sat  upon  it  and  mut- 
tered "Aldoboronto  Fostofornionti- 
cus!"  or  some  similarly  weird  incanta- 
tion— and,  while  cruising  about  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe,  you  suddenly 
became  possessed  by  the  desire  to  see 
'The  Great  Love/'  "Shoulder  Arms," 
or  any  other  well-known  American 
film,  do  you  think  you  would  have  to 
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be  transported  halfway  around  the 
earth  to  an  American  theater?  Not 
a  bit  of  it ! 

Whisk — whir-r-r  !  A  dizzy  motion 
of  the  good  old  carpet,  and  you  would 
find  yourself  dumped  unceremoniously 
into  some  picture  theater  probably  not 
a  hundred  miles  away. 

The  American  producers,  at  present, 
are  enjoying  almost  a  monopoly  of  the 
world's  motion-picture  business.  To- 
day they  furnish  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  all  the  pictures  that  are  shown  the 
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A  Girdle  'Round  the  Earth 


Some  of  the  theaters  in  the  Orient  resemble  those  of  our  own  to  quite  an  extent — 
for  example,  this  one  in  Singapore. 


world  over.  During  the  last  year  alone 
the  United  States  exported  more  than 
thirty  thousand  miles  of  films. 
Stretched  together,  that  one  year's  ex- 
port of  films  would  make  a  girdle 
around  the  earth,  with  a  few  thousand 
miles  left  over  to  tie  in  a  bow ! 

As  an  indication  of  how  important 
the  world's  film  business  has  become, 
it  may  interest  you  to  recall  that  im- 
mediately following  the  news  of  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,  which  con- 
cluded the  hostilities  in  Europe,  the 
New  York  papers  announced  that  the 
head  of  the  Division  of  Films,  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Information,  had 
suddenly  left  for  Europe  on  a  govern- 
mental mission  connected  with  his  de- 
partment. Apart  from  hinting  that  a 
thorough  world  survey  of  the  motion- 
picture  field  would  probably  be  one  of 
the  results  of  the  trip,  little  more  was 
said. 


Nor  was  much  more  forthcoming  at 
the  committee's  headquarters.  Though 
the  strict  censorship  of  war  times  has 
been  lifted,  there  are  many  govern- 
mental activities  not  yet  ripe  for  dis- 
closure. Some  day  the  story  will  be 
told  of  how  many  films  from  among 
those  thirty  thousand  miles  exported 
last  year  were  sent  by  the  government 
to  correct  misconceptions  about  the 
United  States  in  countries  where  we 
had  been  vilified  by  lying  German 
propaganda,  and  it  will  be  an  absorb- 
ing story.  The  point  of  interest  just 
now  is  that  as  soon  as  peace  had  come 
the  government  was  right  on  the  job 
to  see  that  our  pictures  were  sent 
abroad.  For  the  government  has  long 
recognized  in  motion  pictures  one  of  the 
most  valuable  means  of  transmitting 
information. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  scale  on 
which  the  exporting  of  films  from  the 
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United  States  is  carried  on  to-day,  it 
is  curious  to  note  that  live  years  ago 
film  expectations  were  not  considered 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  men- 
tioned even  in  reports  of  our  interna- 
tional commerce. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  our  film 
exports  have  increased  so  phenomenally 
in  so  short  a  time.  One  is  the  growing- 
demand  due  to  the  improvements  in 
pictures,  and  the  natural  spreading  cut 
of  the  new  industry ;  the  other  the  uni- 
versal one  which  explains  everything 
nowadays — C'est  la  guerre — the  Great 
War. 

As  for  the  growing  demand,  the  pic- 
ture show  has  become  the  most  wel- 
come, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  cheap- 
est form  of  entertainment  from  Singa- 
pore to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — as 
every  one  knows.  Even  in  the  less 
civilized  parts  of  the  world,  in  some  of 
the  more  remote  of  the  South  Sea  and 
Philippine  Islands,  wherever  the  white 
man  goes  with  his  Western  ideas  and 


modes  of  living,  the  movie  is  to  be 
found.  From  the  workman  of  the  Fiji 
Islands,  who  toils  the  better  part  of  a 
week  braiding  grass  mats  or  baskets  to 
earn  a  few  pisa  to  attend  a  single  pic- 
ture show,  to  the  American  laborer, 
who  considers  the  evening  movie  al- 
most a  daily  essential — from  the 
women  in  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  who 
spend  their  afternoons  at  the  movie 
house  freely,  to  the  ladies  of  India, 
who  regard  a  trip  to  the  American  pic- 
tures, heavily  veiled  from  head  to  foot, 
as  a  distinct  escapade  and  a  never-to- 
be-forgotten  treat — the  movie  in  gen- 
eral and  in  particular  has  become  the 
most  universal  form  of  amusement  in 
the  wide  world. 

Fifteen  new  countries  have  been 
added  to  the  long  list  to  which  the 
United  States  sends  film  in  the  past 
four  years,  and  to  those  already  listed 
the  amount  sent  has  increased — in  some 
cases  tremendously.  Only  two  coun- 
tries to  whom  we  exported  in  1914  do' 


Packing  films  for  shipment  abroad.    Our  tremen-  _..t 
dons  increase  in  the  film  export  business  of  late     f    ^  : 
has  been  made  possible  by  the  small  amount  of  Mir 
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appear  on  the  page  for  the  year  just  ended.  One  of  these,  British  Hon- 
duras, is  receiving  American  films 
through  other  channels,  and  the  other 
is — Germany. 

To  understand  how  the  war  has 
affected  the  film  industry,  we  must  go 
back  to   the  beginning  of   the  war. 
At  that  time  the  United  States  was 
supplying  something  considerably  un- 
der fifty  per  cent  of  the  product  for 
world   consumption.     The  American 
film,  for  example,  was  not  popular  with 
Latin  countries  and  Latin  peoples. 
Our  South  American  exports  were 
decidedly    small,  with 
the  exception  of  Chile 
and    Argentina ;     i  n 
southern    Europe  the 
demand  was  only  short 
of  negligible.   We  had 
not  learned  to  sup- 
ply   the  emo- 


Mary  Pickford  is 
known  the  world 
over,  yet  she  has 
never  attained 
the  popularity  in 
the  Latin  conn- 
tries  that  she  has 
in  those  farther 
north,  where  the 

P blond,  in- 
genue type 
finds  the 
greatest 
favor. 


matic,  melodramatic  plots 
and  acting  especially  that 
these  foreign  customers 
demanded ;  that  is,  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  make 
any  impression  on  the 
number  of  thousands  of 
feet  of  film  they  imported 
from  Europe. 

The    continental  pro- 
ducers   were :  France, 
first ;  then  Italy,  and  Eng- 
land, third.  Production 
i  n  Ger- 
many was 
not  at 
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big  enough  to  be  reckoned  with 
was    France    and  Italy 
who  enjoyed  the  bulk  of 
'the    foreign    market  in 
South    America  and 
wherever   peoples  of 
Latin  derivation  predom- 
inated   the    world  over. 
With  the  coming  of  the 
war  and  the  entry  of  the 
Allies  into  it.  there  was 
little  time  for  the  making 
of  pictures.    The  studios 
w  ere   dismantled  al- 
most immediately,  the 
men  in  the  business 
diverted   into  war 
work,  if  not  into 
active  service, 
and    the  studio 
buildings  and 
laboratories 
themselves 
turned    over  to 
the  government  to  be  used  as 
factories,  hospitals,  and  what 
not.  And 


It 


V 


Douglas  Fairbanks  defies  all  geo- 
graphical restrictions  in  popularity. 
Like  Charlie  Chaplin,  his  vogue  is 
universal. 


Lina  Cavalieri  is  a  type  of  the  dark,  emotional  actress  who 
is  very  successful  in  the  warm  Southern  countries. 
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denly  confronted  with  the  gigantic  task 
of  supplying  film  amusement  for  the  en- 
tire world.  This,  mind  you,  not  only 
the  trade  of  which  she  had  enjoyed  and 
been  producing  less  than  half — in  itself 
a  considerable  task — but  the  business 
vastly  swollen  with  the  increase  in  de- 
mand made  by  war  conditions.  More 
people  were  going  to  the  movies  for 
reasons  directly  or  indirectly 
traceable  to  the  war  than  ever 
before.  The  very  poor,  growing 
prosperous  through  work 
in  the  munitions  fac- 
tories, were  now  able  to 
afford  picture  shows 
and  those  who  had 
been  better  off 
now  substituted 
pictures  for  the 
theater  per- 
form a  n  c  e  s 
w  h  i  c  h  they 
used  to  at- 
Peo- 
went 
t  h  e 


tend, 
pie 
t  o 
movies  to 
forget  the 
war.  Peo- 
ple went 
to  the 


Theda  Baras,  where  the  fine  art  of 
"vamping"  is  as  important  a  part  of 
every  young  girl's  education  as  arith- 
metic is  in  the  United  States,  it  flour- 
ished as  mushrooms  would  in  fine  black 
loam.  By  the  way,  film  men  agree  that 
the  big  question  is  whether  this  coun- 
try will  be  able  to  hold  this  trade  after 
the  war.  The  serials  also  were  popular 
among  these  people — but  then 
a  first-class  serial  is  popular 
and  a  money-maker  every- 
where. Take  the  Ori- 
ent, for  example.  The 
increase  in  film  con- 
sumption began  to  be  evi- 
dent in  China,  India,  and 
espe- 
cially 


Bill  Hart  is  another  American  film 
favorite  who  is  popular  the  world- 
over. 

movies  to  remember  the  war  and  to  see 
pictures  of  the  European  struggle. 

American  producers  were  quick  to 
feel  the  pulse  of  the  new  trade,  and, 
feeling  it,  to  provide  for  it.  With  that 
capacity  for  feverish  activity  and 
colossal  business  enterprise  which 
characterizes  the  American  business 
man,  they  plunged  into  supplying  the 
deficiency.  Nor  did  it  take  them  long 
to  find  out  what  the  South  Americans 
and  other  Latin  peoples  wanted.  Melo- 
dramatic films  with  intense,  emotional 
acting  began  to  appear  by  the  hun- 
dreds, and  at  the  same  time  the  foreign 
trade  hitherto  inaccessible  began  to 
progress  by  leaps  and  bounds.  As  for 
the  vampire  plot — well,  in  a  nation  of 


Japan 
several  years 
ago,  and  has  been 
steadily  rising.  The 
Orientals  like  quick  ac- 
tion— always  to  be  found 
in  a  serial,  likewise  plotting 
and  conniving  and  the  mys- 
tery that  surrounds  a  charm  or 
talisman.      Unlike    the  South 
Americans,  they  are  not  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  triangle 
plot.    They  simply  don't  under- 
stand it,  because  Western  civilization 
is  as  yet  new  and  strange  to  them — an 
unexplored  field. 

In  the  Eastern  countries,  where 
women  have  far  less  freedom  than  they 
do  here  and  are  kept  more  or  less  sub- 
ject to  their  husband's  wishes,  the  audi- 
ence simply  cannot  comprehend  a  pic- 
ture based  on  the  woman's  anger  over 
her  husband's  love  affairs.  In  Japan 
the  film  kiss  is  censored,  being  mis- 
understood and  considered  immoral, 
and  some  time  ago  it  was  the  boast, 
repeated  with  pride,  that  the  princeling 
of  that  country  had  never  been  debased 
by  seeing  a  kiss — film  or  otherwise. 
Think  of  the  storms  of  protest  that 
would  resound  over  this  country  if  such 
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a  censorship  were  suddenly  enforced. 
The  same,  of  course,  would  be  true  in 
Australia,  where  the  people  are  Eng- 
lish speaking,  thoroughly  Western  in 
their  customs  and  ideas,  and  ardent 
fans.  Australia,  for  its  size  and  popu- 
lation, is  a  huge  importer  of  American 
films,  only  exceeded  by  Canada  and 
England — and  just  at  present 
by  the  other  three  sizable 
Allies. 

How  much  the  importation 
of  films  by  France,  Italy,  and 
Russia  is  due  to  propaganda 
work  it  would  be  hard  to  esti- 
mate.    The  latter  country's 
imports  for  the  past  year  are 
staggering — over  fourteen 
million  feet  as  compared 
with  nothing  large  enough 
even  to  be  recorded  four 
years  ago.    The  quix 
otic   rise  and   fall  in 
Russia's  film  imports 
during  the 


that  he  is  probably  the  best-known  in- 
dividual in  the  world  to-day.  There  is 
something  about  his  comedy  that  defies 
all  racial  and  geographical  differences 
which  might  prevent  the  work  of  other 
stars  from  being  appreciated.  Pictures 
of  Chaplin  may  be  seen  in  Japanese 
periodicals,  and  in  Spain,  where  he  is 
known  as  "Chariot,"  there  is  a 
magazine  published  by  that  very 
name.  Fairbanks  has  much  the 
same  appeal,  and  Hart  is  quite 
universally  popular. 

Mary   Pickford  is 
known  the  world  over, 
but  her  appeal  is  not 
quite  so  universal. 
At    least,     it  is 
stronger  in  the 


English-speak- 
ing lands,  and 
in  the  coun- 
tries of  the 
northern 
latitudes. 


No  American  actress  is  better  known  than  Pearl  White,  whose  adventures  a 
breathlessly  watched  in  practically  every  country  in  the  world. 


last  four  years  are  as  inexplicable  and 
as  chaotic  as  her  present  political  af- 
fairs, however,  and  we  shall  have  to 
wait  for  an  explanation. 

Now,  as  to  the  future.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  the  United  States  will  not 
be  able  to  continue  supplying  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  world's  films.  But 
hopeful  observers  of  the  world's  film 
market  prophesy  that  we  will  continue 
to  supply  perhaps  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  them.  Our  films,  they  argue,  have 
become  so  superior  in  quality  that  they 
are  going  to  hold  the  world's  market  for 
some  time  at  least. 

As  to  the  rank  of  American  stars  in 
foreign  countries,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
Charlie  Chaplin  leads  all  others,  and 


This  seems  to  be  because  the  blond, 
ingenue  "little-girl"  type  is  more  appre- 
ciated by  the  fair-haired  folk  than  by 
the  dark  Latins,  who  prefer  the  more 
emotional  acting  of  a  Cavalieri  or  a 
Dorothy  Dalton. 

Of  course  Pearl  White  is  known 
wherever  pictures  are  exhibited.  The 
appeal  of  the  thrilling  serial,  like  that 
of  Chaplin's  comedy,  seems  to  know  no 
racial  bounds. 

Just  a  few  words  on  the  different 
ways  in  which  the  canned  drama  is 
served  in  Oriental  countries.  The  Jap- 
anese theaters,  hung  with  enormous 
posters  and  located  in  a  restricted  dis- 
trict, have  an  indescribable  fascination. 
Inside  the  theater  the  space  is  marked 
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Many  of  the  distributing  companies  have  large  foreign  branches. 

Patlie's  branch  offices  in  China. 


Here  is  one  of 


off  and  priced  according  to  its  desira- 
bility, the  gallery  being  considered  the 
best. 

In  the  gallery  sit  the  Japanese  of  dis- 
tinction and  occasional  Europeans  on 
rough  plank  benches  without  any  backs, 
or  on  grass  mats,  the  ladies  as  well  as 
the  men  smoking  and  chatting.  San- 
dals, instead  of  hats,  are  checked  at 
the  door,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
poorer  theaters,  which  have  dirt  floors. 

Indian  ladies  do  not  attend  the  the- 
ater the- way  the  Japanese  do,  for  it  is 
distinctly -frowned  upon  by  their  hus- 
bands. "When  they  do  go  to  the  pictures 
they  are  carefully  covered  from  head  to 
foot  in  a  sheetlike  garment  in  which  two 
small  holes  are  made  for  the  eyes, 
through  which  they  peer  adventurously 
like  delighted  and  wonder-stricken  chil- 
dren. There  is  a  separate  entrance  for 
them,  and  a  separate  place  reserved 
within  the  theater,  where  thev  are  hid- 


den from  curious  eyes  behind  bamboo 
screens  such  as  grace  American  porches 
in  the  summer. 

China  is  a  poorer  field  than  either  of 
the  others,  and  "seconds"  are  much 
more  often  used  there.  The  Chinese 
people,  save  for  a  few  of  the  well  to  do, 
simply  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  same 
prices  that  Americans  do  for  first  films. 

Naturally  the  most  important  phase 
of  our  foreign  trade  is  the  Americaniz- 
ing influence  of  our  pictures.  If  a  few 
exhibits  in  a  single  ship  awoke  Japan 
to  the  value  of  Western  civilization, 
what  effect  must  our  pictures  be  hav- 
ing as,  night  after  night,  they  are  im- 
pressing their  stories  on  the  minds  of 
countless  millions  the  world  over? 
This  world-wide  dissemination  of 
knowledge  by  means  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture is  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments, if  not  the  greatest,  of  the  twen- 
tieth centurv. 
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A  Page  from  the  Movie  Cookbook 


By  Fannie  Kilbourne 

A  Star. 

NE  peach — not  too  ripe  nor  too  green; 


^    Xot  pickled  or  canned,  please  observe, 
Stir  in  lots  of  good  dressing 
(Good  spoonwork's  a  blessing) 
Then  garnish  with  ringlets  and  serve. 

Western  Punch. 


The  villain  will  always  wind  up  on  a  bier, 
Some  high  balls  are  fired  as  the  gunmen  appear; 

When  the  outlaws  raise  Cain 

There  is  lots  of  sham  pain 
And  plenty  of  spirits,  don't  fear ! 


Take  one  vamp — a  preserved  one  will  do — 
Never  mind  if  you  haven't  much  plot; 

Just  season  with  vice, 

Use  plenty  of  spice, 
And  be  sure  that  it's  served  piping  hot. 


Chicken  Salad. 
Use  only  nice,  young  tender  chickens ; 
First  take  out  the  brains  and  the  heart. 

French  dressings  just  fetter, 

The  less  used  the  better — 
With  good  drumsticks — there's  no  need  for  art. 


The  trouble  should  simmer  through  three  or  four  reels, 
The  beating  must  not  come  too  soon ; 

The  hero  will  do  it, 

The  villain  will  rue  it ; 
The  villain,  of  course,  is  the  prune. 


J~anip  Taniale. 


Prune  Whip. 


Howland 
and  His  Hair. 


Proving  that  with 
an  accommodating 
topknot  a  man  can  j 
do  anything — and  [ 
incidentally  spilling 
a  lot  of  interest- 
ing stuff  on  the 
Flagg  Comedies.  j 

By  Jean   Francis  » 

With  sketches  by 
James  Montgomery  Flagg 


SOME  men  are 
born  comedi- 
ans. Others 
have  comedy  steal 
upon  them  unaware 
as  they  are  walking 
home  from  business. 
Or,  maybe,  cracking 
their  soft-boiled  eggs 
at  breakfast.  Olin 
Howland  was  at- 
tacked while  sham- 
pooing his  hair.  He 
says  that  he  can  do  anything  with  that 
long,  mouse-colored  hair  of  his.  I  don't 
pretend  to  know  whether  the  discovery 
came  before  or  after  he  left  the  stage 
to  play  the  hero  in  the  Flagg  Comedies, 
running  under  the  name  of  "Town  and 
Country."  But  I'll  let  the  hero  tell  you 
himself. 

Fortunately  I  caught  up  with  the 
company  in  New  York.  Usually  it  is 
on  the  wing  between  the  frozen  North 
and  the  far  South  or  tucked  away  in 
some  remote  village  in  the  West.  For 
the  Flagg  Comedies  are  made  in  the 
authentic  setting  that  the  script  calls 
for,  and  the  talented  Mr.  James  Mont- 


The  young  man  looks  as  if  he  had  been  christened  in  profile  with  a 
frame  around  his  head,  and  Flagg's  name  tucked 
in  a  lower  corner. 


gomery  Flagg,  wTho  writes  his  own  sce- 
narios, is  gifted  with  a  far-reaching 
imagination — geographically  speaking. 

They  were  working  in  a  mere  corner 
of  the  Biograph  Studio,  which  was  half 
dark,  save  for  the  light  on  the  set,  and 
in  its  bluish  glare  I  first  beheld  the 
manly  hero  of  the  Flagg  pictures.  He 
was  unbelievably  tall,  towering  head, 
shoulders,  and  third  rib  over  the  girl 
beside  him,  somewhat  lanky,  and  wore 
a  yellow  chrysanthemum  in  his  button- 
hole as  big  as  a  popcorn  ball.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Howland  was  astonishingly 
dressed  in  what  I  learned  afterward 
is  the  official  costume  of  "a  sucker" — 
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checked  riding 
suit,  cane,  a  flat- 
tish  derby,  high 
boots,  and  several 
yards  of  muffler 
around  his  neck. 

He  looks 
somehow   as  if 
he  had  been  christened 
in  profile,  standing  in  a 
picture    frame  which 
had      James  Mont- 
gomery   Flagg's    n  a  m  e 
scribbled  down  in  a  lower 
right-hand  corner.    Xo  won- 
der Mr.  Flagg  found  him  an 
ideal  subject  and  dashed  off 
the  accompanying 
sketches  around  the 
studio. 

The     business       c  s, 
of  the  hero  con- 
sisted in  leaping       J '  , 
into     the     air     (-        |  j 
while  the 
beautiful    lit-  /J 
tie     creature  / 
at  his  side 
smoked 
cigarettes. 


"Don't  think  our  girls 
smoke    all    the  time," 
whispered  the  director  a 
bit  anxiously;  "it's  part 
of  the  picture.  How- 
land  takes  the  role  of 
the    country    boy  who 
comes    into    a    lot  of 
money,  and  this  girl  and 
a  couple  of  men  have 
convinced  him  that  he 
ought  to  take  his  money 
and  start  a  picture  outfit, 
and  that  in  a  couple  of 
weeks    he'll    put  Fair- 
banks out  of  busi- 
ness. Of  course, 
_         being  a 


or 


/   James.  imwZduEpf  ntf& 


Olin 

Howland 

bought  a  pair  of  stiff  military  hairbrushes  and  transformed  himself  into  a  German  oberleuinant. 
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sucker,  he  falls  for  it,  and  they  get 
away  with  his  cash." 

But  from  the  solemn  faces  around 
one  would  have  thought  they  were 
making  a  tragedy  instead  of  a  comedy. 
One  particularly  grave 
young   man   in  amber 
glasses  sat  on  a  little 
box  with  two  pieces  of 
lumber    in    his  hands. 
Every  time  a  laugh  was 
due  from  some  of  the 
actors   he   clapped  the 
boards  together.    Later  I  learned  that 
he  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Flagg — the 
Mr.  Flagg,  eminent  artist,  short-story 
writer,  and,  of  late,  scenarioist  and 
even  star  actor. 

It  was  when  Olin  Howland,  still 
smiling  from  his  last  close-up,  came 
off  the  set  that  we  found  a  couple  of 
boxes  to  sit  on,  and  he  told  me  all  about 
himself.  His  very  first  screen  appear- 
ance was  in  the  first  of  the  Flagg  Com- 
edies, which  led  immediately  to  his  be- 
ing engaged  to  play  the  male  lead  in 
the  whole  series.  He  has  danced  in 
the  leading  cities  of  America  and  Eu- 
rope, and  his  last  stage  success  was 
in  "Leave  it  to  Jane." 

"What  I'm  trying  to  do  is  to  make 
each  character  in  this  series  as  different 
from  all  the  rest  as  possible,"  he  as- 
sured me.  "I'm  tired  of  just  the  plain 
juvenile — and  I  think  the  public  is,  too. 
Of  course  these  characters  are  all 
comic,  and  that  makes  it  all  the  harder 
to  have  them  absolutely  different.  But 
I  think  it  is  worth  while  for  me  to  put 
every  ounce  of  intelligence  I  have  into 
making  them  real  human  beings,  not  me- 
chanical toys.  The  only  real  acting  con- 
sists in  showing  individual  characters 
whether  it  is  on  the  stage  or  the  screen. 

"The  old  idea  of  comedy,"  seriously 
continued  the  young  man,  who  five  min- 
utes before  had  been  going  through 
what  seemed  absurd  antics  before  the 
camera,  "was  to  put  on  a  false  nose 
and    a    false    mustache.     That's  all 


Again  he  combed 
his  versatile 
hair,  and  presto ! 
— he  became 
the  terrifying 
bandit,  Mendez. 


wrong,  you  know.  What  you  ought 
to  do  is  to  use  the  face,  the  features, 
the  whole  equipment  that  you  were 
born  with,  to  get  the  effects  you  want. 

"For  instance,  I  happen  to  make  my 
hair  do  a  good  deal  of  the  work.  I 
can  do  anything  with  it.  I  sometimes 
build  it  way  down  over  my  forehead 
in  a  peak.  In  the  character  of  the 
German  lieutenant  in  Tmpropaganda,' 
I  took  a  couple  of  hairbrushes  and 
slicked  it  back  out  of  sight.  When  I 
played  the  part  of  Mendez  in  'Perfectly 
Fiendish  Flannigan,'  I  brushed  it  all 
down  around  my  face  in  long  wisps. 
To-morrow  I've  got  to  look  like  a  rube 
— I'll  do  that,  too,  mostly  with  my  hair. 

"The  trick  is  to  shampoo  it  and  not 
comb  it.  I'm  going  to  fix  it  to-night. 
And  in  the  morning  it  will  stand  on 
end  just  like  hay  that  has  been  stirred 
up  with  a  pitchfork." 


The  Hollow  of 

Her  Hand 

A  tense  story  of  the  strange 
tricks  of  fate  in  the  life  and  love 
of  a  woman.  Adapted  from  the 
Select  picture  based  on  George 
Barr     McCutcheon's  novel. 

Marion  Lee  King 

FOR  a  day  and  a  half,  a 
tortured,  hideous  day 
and  a  half,  Hetty  had 
hidden  in  the  woods  near  the 
road  house.    She  had  turned 
sick   and    trembling   at  the 
crunch   of  automobile 
wheels  on  the  road- 
way, had  spent  the 
black  hours  of  the 
night  in  an  agony 
o  f  conjecturing. 
By  now  the  body 
must    have  been 
found ;  by  now  the 
alarm  had  gone  to 
the  city;  by  now 
perhaps  the 
sheriff  had  come 
— t  h  e  landlord 
was  solemnly 
showing  officers 
into  the  disordered 
supper  room,  per- 
haps was  looking 
even  now  at  the 
murdered    m  a  n 
and  saying: 

"Yes,  he  came 
about  eight 
o'clock.  Yes, 
there  was  a 
woman  " 


Hetty,  faint  and  di- 
sheveled, was  half  led, 
half  carried  into  a 
luxuriously  furnished 
apartment. 
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-is  Challis  Wran 


think  of  it?    He  is- 

dall's  brother  " 

"That  is  why  it  would  be  such  a  grim 
sort  of  joke  on  Challis  Wrandall's  fam- 
ily.   Now  if  you  should  marry  him — 


"And  it  was  Leslie  as  much  as  any 
of  them  who  thought  I  wasn't  good 
enough  for  Challis  \" 

It  was  this  idea  of  Sara's,  more  than 
anything  else,  which  linked  Hetty  to 
her  old  life.    Sometimes  she 

"Don't  look  that  way,  would  almost  forSet  that 
Hetty,  as  though  I  were  she  had  not  always  been 
stabbing  you,"  she  said. 


don't  look  that  way,  Hetty,  as  though 
I  were  stabbing  you — but  if  you  should 

mar   Oh,  well,  if  you  are  going  to 

behave  like  that  about  it  I  won't  say 
anything  more.  But,"  she  added  after 
a  thoughtful  little  pause,  "it  would  be 
poetic  justice — and  revenge." 

She  did  say  more  about  it,  in  spite 
of  her  promise.  And  when  she  did  not 
actually  say  anything,  her  looks  and 
actions  were  as  significant  as  words. 

"Roses,  Hetty,"  she  would  call,  "from 
Leslie." 

There  was  always  an  acid  sharpness 
in  her  voice  when  she  spoke  his  name. 
Or  perhaps,  a  long  time  after  he  had 
telephoned  to  Hetty,  Sara  would  mur- 
mur reminiscently : 

3 


Miss  Castleton,  protected,  safe,  liked, 
respected.  Then  some  little  allusion  of 
Sara's  and  the  happy  sense  of  security 
would  vanish  like  an  early-morning 
mist,  and  Hetty  would  face  the  stark 
daylight  of  reality  and  remembrance. 

Sara's  frequent  references  to  her 
marrying  Leslie  turned  the  knife  in  the 
wound  in  a  way  that  the  older  woman 
did  not  realize.  For  not  only  did  it 
bring  back  the  past  that  Hetty  was  try- 
ing to  forget,  it  also  kept  vividly  in  her 
mind  the  fact  that  she  must  not  marry 
— Leslie  or  anybody  else.  And  there 
was  somebody  else. 

From  the  first  time  that  Hetty  Glynn 
and  Brandon  Booth  met  both  knew  that 
they  were  for  each  other.    The  knowl- 
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Sara  had  consented  to  allow  Booth  to 
paint  Hetty's  portrait. 


edge  flashed  in  the  little  coquetries  of 
their  early  acquaintance ;  it  glowed 
warmly,  deeply  in  their  quick  under- 
standing of  each  other,  in  the  rare, 
poignant  happiness  they  found  in  being 
together. 

Booth  was  an  artist,  a  good  artist, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  had  wealth  and 
leisure,  the  background  of  so  many  dil- 
ettanti. He  was  an  old  friend  of  Sara's, 
and  she  had  good-naturedly  consented 
to  his  painting  Hetty's  portrait.  So  the 
two  had  many  hours  together. 

Sometimes  he  would  stare  search- 
ingly  at  her  as  she  stood,  a  sheaf  of 
roses  in  her  hand,  a  glowing,  colorful 
figure  against  the  somber  background 
he  .had  chosen. 

"Where  have  I  seen  you  before  ?"  he 
would  demand.  "You  are  so  familiar, 
the  line  of  your  throat,  your  hair,  your 
hands — where  have  I  seen  you  ?" 

Betty  would  smile  wistfully. 


"I  have  never  seen  you  before,"  she 
would  say.  "I  should  remember,  too,  if 
I  had." 

There  were  happy  times  when  they 
were  all  together,  Sara,  Booth,  Hetty, 
sometimes  other  friends — but  it  was 
these  times  of  theirs  alone  which 
marked  the  passing  of  the  days ;  they 
were  the  flaming  units  by  which  time 
was  measured.  From  yesterday  to  to- 
morrow; it  was  an  eternity.  She  had 
seen  him  yesterday,  she  would  see  him 
to-morrow. 

At  last  came  the  day  when  he  took 
her  in  his  arms  and  told  her  that  he 
loved  her,  asked  her  to  marry  him. 

"I  can't — I  can't — I  can't  "  she 

whispered,  clinging  to  him  in  an  agony 
of  tenderness. 

"You  don't — care?"  he  asked,  his 
voice  husky,  too. 

"Care !  I  care  more  than  I  ever 
dreamed  I  could  care  for  anything! 
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When  you  go  away  I  shall  wish  I  could 
die !  I  love  you — I  love  you.  I'd  cut 
off  my  hands  for  you ;  I'd  cut  out  my 
heart  "  She  choked  back  the  hys- 
teria of  passion.  "But  I  can't  marry 
you,"  she  finished  dully. 

It  was  several  days  later  that  he  came 
to  her,  an  art  magazine  open  in  his 
hand. 

"Hetty,  is  this  why  you  think  you 
can't  marry  me?"  he  asked. 

She  looked  down  at  the  page,  at  the 
seminude  figure  of  a  woman.  It  wras 
one  of  the  pictures  for  which  she  had 
posed  in  that  desperate  year  in  London. 

"That  is  only  one  reason,"  she  said, 
her  face  flaming. 

"That  isn't  a  reason  at  all,"  he  said. 
He  caught  her  tight  in  his  arms  again. 
"Hetty,"  he  said  solemnly,  "I  don't 
know  what  the  reason  is,  and  I  don't 
care.  If  you  will  marry  me,  I  will 
never  ask  you.  I  love  and  respect  you 
as  I  have  never  loved  and  respected  a 
human  being.  Keep  your  secret — only 
marry  me." 

"My  dearest — you  don't  know  what 
you  are  saying.  You  don't  know — I 
am  a  " 

His  lips  were  crushed 
to  hers,  choking  back  the 
word. 


"Before  God,"  he  said  solmnly,  "I 
do  not  care." 

But  Hetty  would  not  promise. 

A  day  later  Sara  came  back  from 
the  telephone  and  faced  Hetty,  a  queer, 
feverish  little  spot  of  color  in  each 
cheek. 

"Hetty,  has  Leslie  Wrandall  asked 
you  to  marry  him?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  Hetty,  "he  has.  And  I 
have  told  him  that  I  can't.  I — I'm 
sorry,  Sara,"  she  finished  gently. 

For  a  moment  a  little  flash  of  vindic- 
tive pleasure  brightened  Sara's  face. 

"That  must  have  been  a  surprise  to 
a  Wrandall,"  she  said.  She  paused  for 
several  minutes,  as  though  trying  to 
decide  how  to  say  what  she  had  in  mind. 
Hetty  waited  with  a  strange  feeling  of 
impending  disaster. 

"The  telephone  message  was  from 
Challis'  father,"  Sara  said  suddenly. 
"He  has  had  detectives  working  on  the 
case  of  Challis'  death.  He  says  they 
have  traced  the  woman." 

Hetty  faced  the  other  woman,  her 
face  white. 

"They  can't  prove  it  was  you,"  Sara 
went  on  eagerly,  "unless  I  testify.  No- 
body saw  you;  the  landlord 
says  you  were  veiled,  that  he 
could  not  recognize  you.  They 


'It  is  a  lie!  I  killed  Challis  Wrandall!1 " 
Hetty  cried. 
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can  never  prove  anything  if  I  say  noth- 
ing. Surely,  Hetty,  if  I  do  this  for 
you,  all  this,  you  will  marry  Leslie  to 
please  me." 

"You  mean,"  Hetty  asked  incredu- 
lously, "that  you  would  make  it  a  mat- 
ter of  life  and  death?  That  you  would 
play  a  game  of  this  kind  for — for  what' 
gratification  you  could  find  in  my 
marrying  Leslie?  What  good  could  it 
do  you?  You  could  never  tell  the 
Wrandalls  who  I  am ;  they  would  never 
know." 

"But  I  should  know,"  Sara  said  in 
hard,  tense  tones.  "And  whenever  I 
remembered  things  they  have  said  to 
me — whenever  I  remembered  what  I 
have  suffered  from  Challis — whenever 
— I  should  know." 

"And  for  this  pettv  revenge  you 
would  " 

"Petty  revenge !"  Her  voice,  strained 
with  emotion,  rose  higher  and  louder. 
"Do  you  call  what  I  have  borne  petty? 
All  of  my  life  I  have  been  humiliated 
by  the  Wrandalls.  My  husband  was 
untrue  to  me,  his  family  looked  down 
upon  me.  And  now,  when  I  have  a 
chance  to  even  up  the  score  a  little  " 

Hetty  had  a  quick  vision  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  making  Sara  see  the  matter 
in  any  different  light,  a  quick  under- 
standing of  the  complete  hold  such  an 
idea,  brooded  upon,  cherished,  can  have 
over  a  small  nature. 

"It  would  be  so  easy,  Hetty,"  Sara 
went  on  pleadingly,  her  eyes  dilated 
with  eagerness.  "Leslie  is  rich ;  you 
would  have  everything.  And  you  would 
be  doing  it  for  me.  Haven't  I  done 
everything  for  you?  Haven't  I  taken 
you  in  like  a  sister,  haven't  I  protected 
you,  haven't  I  " 

"I'm  sorry,  Sara.  If  I  can  ever  pay 
you  back  in  any  other  way  I  will."  Her 
voice  was  choked  with  feeling.  "Don't 
think  I  don't  appreciate  what  you  have 
done.  But  I  can't  do  this,  even  for 
you." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  finality 


in  her  voice,  regretful  though  it  was. 
Sara  turned  to  her,  all  her  pleading 
turned  to  anger. 

"You  mean  you  won't !  Very  well, 
then,  I  am  through.  You  call  it  'petty 
revenge ;'  you  dare  talk  to  me — you,  my 
husband's  mistress  !  I  am  through  pro- 
tecting you.  Stand  on  your  own  feet. 
But  remember  that  I  hold  you  in  the 
hollow  of  my  hand!  I  shall  tell  what 
I  know,  how  you  stopped  me  on  the 
road  that  night,  what  you  said,  that 
you  were  there  at  the  inn  alone  with 
my  husband.   /  shall  tell  " 

But  she  did  not.  When  they  were 
all  gathered  in  the  living  room  the  next 
day — the  Wrandalls,  Sara,  Hetty, 
Brandon — it  was  the  detective  who 
spoke  first  before  her  opportunity 
came.  He  spoke  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  case,  of  the  delicacy  of  going  fur- 
ther with  it. 

"Because,"  he  said,  "the  murderess 
of  Challis  Wrandall  sits  here  in  the 
room  with  you." 

Hetty's  fingers  clutched  at  her  skirt, 
her  face  paled.  Sara  stared  at  her,  no 
pity  or  mercy  in  her  eyes. 

"The  woman,"  said  the  detective,  "is 
Mrs.  Challis  Wrandall." 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  heavy 
silence.    Sara's  face  went  chalky. 

"It  is  a  lie !  I  killed  Challis  Wran- 
dall r 

Hetty  rose,  clutching  the  back  of  her 
chair,  facing  them  all  defiantly. 

"Be  careful  what  you  say — be  care- 
ful " 

Hetty  heard  a  voice  as  from  a  great 
distance  cautioning  her,  a  familiar 
voice,  protective,  felt  an  arm  around 
her  shoulders.  Brandon  Booth  had 
come  to  her;  he  knew  everything  now, 
and  still  he  had  come  to  her  

"Listen  to  me,  dear,"  she  heard  him 
say.  "I  am  right  here,  standing  by  you. 
You  " 

"Perhaps  you  had  better  tell  us  just 
what  happened,"  the  detective  said. 

And  with  her  lover's  arm  firm  about 
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her,  Hetty  Glynn  began  the  story  of 
that  night  at  the  inn. 

"I  did  not  understand  about  road 
houses  then,"  she  said.    "I  know  now 
that  I  should  not  have  gone  there  alone 
with  him.    I  did  not 
know  him  well — we 
had  just  met  on  the 
boat — but  he  was 
kind  and  friendly 
to  me ;  I  had  no 
other  friends.  He 
had  asked  me  to 
marry  him ;  I  thought 
we  were  to  be  mar- 
ried there  at  the  inn. 
I  did  not  really  wTant 
to  marry  him,  but  I 
was  alone  and  I  had 
no  money,  and  Xew 
York  was  so  big;  it 
seemed  the  only  way. 

"We  were  to  have 
supper  in  a  private 
room.  As  soon  as 
were  alone  I  knew 
that  I  should  not 
have  been  there,  I 
knew  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  marry  me.  I 
tried  to  leave,  but 
he  locked  the  door. 
I  was  trapped." 

Hetty  paused. 

'There  was  a 
carving  knife  lying 
on  the  table. 
W  hen  Mr.  Wran- 
dall  attacked  me  I 
snatched  the  knife 
and    killed  him," 

she  finished  simply,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

There  was  a  long  time  of  question- 
ing, of  comparing  statements.  The  de- 
tective asked  her  for  other  details. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  father  of  the 
murdered  man. 

"We  can  talk  to  you  later,  Mr. 
Wrandall,  about  what  you  wish  to  do. 
You  can,  of  course,  bring  a  charge 


My  place  wai 
wered  simply }  ll 


against  this  young  woman,  but  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  you  would  lose  it.  Of 

course  if  you  " 

The  proud  old  man  brushed  them 
aside,  with  a  gesture. 

"I  must  find  against 
my  son,"  he  said. 
^.  In  the  shame  and 

misery  of  the  old 
man's  face  Hetty 
read  Sara's  revenge. 
But  Sara  did  not  see 
it.  She  had  turned 
to  Hetty,  her  face 
wet  with  tears. 

"I  can't  ask  you 
to  forgive  me,"  she 
said.  "I  thought 
you  were  my  hus- 
b  a  n  d's  mistress. 
Even  that  should 
have  made  no  dif- 
ference. When 
W  they  accused  me  I 
realized  the  terror 

you  have  faced  " 

"  You  were  very  kind 
to    me    once,"  Hetty 
said,  "and  I  am  forget- 
ting anything  else." 

It  was  afterward, 
when  everybody  else  had 
gone,  when  she  and 
Booth  had  gone  into  the 
garden,  that  Hetty 
turned  to  him. 

"T  shall  never  forget 
your  coming  to  me  as 
you  did,"  she  said. 

"My    place    was  by 
your  side,"  he  answered, 
taking  her  in  his  arms. 

"And  even  now  you  want  me — when 

you  know  that  I  " 

Again  he  crushed  back  her  words 
with  kisses. 

Then  it  was  that  Hetty*  knew  at  last 
why  she  had  had  to  walk  the  long,  hard 
road;  it  was  because  he  was  at  the  end, 
waiting  for  her. 


our  side,"  he  an 
king  her  in  his  arms 
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Glimpsing  Gloria's 
Gorgeousness 

Small  talk  with  Miss  Swanson 
about  her  new  picture,  and 
mostly  about  her  lovely  clothes. 

By  Media  Mistley 


I HAD   come   to   see  Gloria 
Swanson's  clothes,  and  not 
Gloria,  and  I  made  no  bones 
about  telling  her  so.    Gloria's  a  love, 
and  I  like  to  remind  her  of  it  every  once 
in  a  while,  just  to  see  that  white  neck 
and  arms  of  hers  go  all  pinky.   Not  that 
she  doesn't  like  it ;  she  does.  Remember, 
Gloria  Swanson  is  just  a  girl — like  you 
or  me — which  is  the  best  compliment 
that  I  can  pay  to  any  woman  who 
has  been  through  the  picture  mill 
the  way  she  has.   But  I  like  to  tease 
her. 

"Glory,"  said  I,  opening  her 
dressing-room  door  and  flopping 
into  an  absurdly  comfy  wicker 
nest  which  she  calls  her  "day 
bed,"  "Glory,  dear,  1  want  you 
to  give  me  a  line  o'  talk  on 
clothes.  So  bring  on  your 
new f angles  and  your  slithy, 
swanky  evening  clothes,  and  let's  have 
the  lecture  illustrated.  You're  adorable 
to-day  in  that  thing.  What  is  it,  any- 
way?" I  observed,  reaching  for  a  fat, 
furry  peach  from  the  basket  on  the 
table.  Gloria  always  has  the  best  fruit 
I  ever  tasted. 

"Why,  it's  this  fish-net  stuff,  my 
dear.  Funny,  isn't  it?"  she  remarked, 
looking  down  at  the  skin-tight  cuffs  of 
coarse  silk  net  that  reached  from  her 
elbows  to  the  knuckles.  She  had  some 
more  of  it  bound  softly  around  her 
head,  gray-green.  But  that  wasn't 
what  made  her  eyes  seem  that  color. 
They've  always  made  me  think  of  mer- 


Gloria 
Swanson 
is  one  of  the 
best-dressed 
women  I  know 
—though 
she'd  look 
beautiful  in  a 
gunny  sack. 
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maids — they're  so  big  and  cold  and 
clear.  But,  then,  Glory's  mostly  Scan- 
dinavian, though  she  has  a  dash  of 
French,  Italian,  and  Polish,  too,  in  her 
ancestry,  I  believe. 

"Without  it,"  continued  Gloria,  hold- 
ing a  huge  peacock-feather  fan  in  one 
hand  and  regarding  herself  critically  in 
the  pier  glass,  "this  would  be  a  very 
pretty  gown.  With  the  net,  it  ceases 
to  be  a  gown ;  it's  a  creation.  It's  funny 
what  one  clever  touch  like  that  will  do, 
isn't  it?" 

"You  funny  girl,  Gloria;  I  suppose 
you'll  be  saying  that  a  gown  and  dress 
are  absolutely  different." 
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"Why,  of  course  they  are,"  Gloria  said,  walking  ma- 
jestically across  the  room.    "A  gown  is  a  thing  with  lines  ; 
it  fits  you — your  personality,  your  figure,  your  moods. 
A  dress  belongs  to  nobody  in  particular,  and  it  has  no 
special  lines  nor  tempo — no  anything." 
r  N      ''And  a  frock?"  I  asked.     "And  Glory,  please 
\    talk  English.    I  don't  know  what  'tempo'  is." 

"  'Tempo,'  my  dear,  can  mean  a  variety  of 
)  things.    In  this  case  I  use  it  to  mean  feeling. 

You  know  how  a  dark  dress  depresses  you  and 
-  a  bright  one  chirks  you  up?    Well,  that's  tempo. 
You  asked  me  about  a  frock,  didn't  you?  Well, 
Y  1    a  frock  is  a  play  gown.    It's  something  rollicking 
j    and  jolly,  and  all  that." 

"A  middy  blouse  and  a  tennis  skirt,  for  instance?" 
1  suggested  hopefully,  trying  to  get  the  hang  of  the 
|«  thing. 

"Oh,  no !"  and  her  voice  was  filled  with  reproach. 
y  "It  might  be  a  sport  suit  or  a  light  summer  thing  or 
a  chiffon  afternoon  affair,  though  it 
never  would  have  a  train.  I'm  quite 
sure  of  that,"  she  said,  considering  the 
matter  seriously.  But  I  couldn't  under- 
stand at  all,  or  at  least  I  pretended  not 
to,  and  so  Gloria  got  her  maid  to  bring 
in  some  of  her  own  things, 


1  She  moves  with 
1t|  a  lithe  grace- 
f  fulness  that 
j  drives  poets  to 
verse. 

I 


Her  eves  are  like  a  mermaid's — 
so  large  and  cold  and  clear. 
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which  I  was  hoping  she'd  do.  She  moves  with  a  lithe  grace- 
fulness that  would  have  raised  an  ancient  sculptor  to  ecstasies 
and  that  does  drive  modern  poets  to  verse,  so  I've  heard. 

And  then  the  clothes  began  to  come 
in — armfuls    of    street    gowns  and 
walking  suits  and  evening  things  and 
mostly  soft  frilly  negligees.    At  last  I 
understood  why  Gloria  is  called  the 
best-dressed  girl  on  the  Lasky  lot,  which 
is  a  big  compliment  for  a  newcomer  to  the 
forces,  for  that's  what  she  is. 

"Gloria  !"  I  fairly  squealed  in  delight.    "But  why      |  ^ 
the  thousand  and  one  negligees?    Why,  you  have 
enough  there  to  spend  the  rest  of  your  life  in  bed — grace- 
fully." 

"I  got  them  for  my  last  picture,  'Don't  Change  Your 
Husband.'  You  remember  De  Milk's  'Old  Wives  for  New,' 
don't  you?  Well,  'Don't  Change  Your  Husband'  is  an 
answer  to  the  questions  raised  in  the  other  picture.  You 
know  how  in  the  first  story  the  wife  was  terribly  careless 
about  her  appearance,  and  so  she  lost  her  husband's  love? 
Well,  in  this  new  story,  the  wife  is  exactly  the  opposite. 
Leila  is  just  a  little  girl  wife,  used  to  having  her  own  way 
and  all  the  pretty  clothes  she  wants.  And  she  always  has 
plenty  of  money  to  spend  on  clothes — until  she 
leaves  her  husband,  at  least." 

"And  why  does  she  leave  her  hus 
band?" 

"Oh,  he's  careless  about  him- 
self— wears  baggy  clothes,  spills 


Holding  a  huge  peacockfeather 
fan,  she  regarded  herself 
critically  in  a  pier 

Mass  --^SsF 


ccIt  ceases  to  be  a 
gown"  said  Glory; 


-it's  a  creation. 
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He  ate  onions  and  pat  his  feet  on  my  white  knitting.' 

ashes  over  the  house,  and  he  even  eats  onions !  She 
tries  to  beguile  him  by  wearing  the  prettiest  clothes. 
Now  what  sane  man  could  resist  that?"  she  asked, 
pointing  out  a  fascinating  rose-colored  tea  gown 
simply  spattered  with  tiny  garlands  of  rosebuds. 
"But  it  absolutely  fails  to  move  him.    In  fact, 

I'm  wearing  it 
It's  not  only  Gloria's  clothes,  but    when  he  commits 
the  way  she  wears  them.  his  greatest  indis- 

cretion and  puts 
his  feet  up  on  my 
dainty  white  knit- 
ting. That  leads 
to  a  quarrel,  and  I 
run  away." 

"Getting  back  to 
clothes,"  said  I, 
eying  a  radiant 
thing   of  burnt 
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"When  she  went  back  to  him  he  was  a 
model  husband." 

orange  and  black  velvet,  "they're  lovely,  but 
are  they  really  worth  while,  Glory?" 

"Well,  they  were  in  this  case.    In  justice 
to  that  gown,"  said  Glory,  "it  must  be  said 
that    Leila's  hus- 
band reforms,  be-  "She  is  just  a  little  girl  ^ 

comes  a   model  wife  and  has  ali  the 
husband,  and  she  pre^J^ef  she 
goes  back  to  him. 

"But,  after  all,  v 
clothes  aren't  the  \ 
most     important        \    -  / 
thing,"  said  Glory 
as    I    left,    "and     T—  '  \  J' 
more  divorces  are  ^-  w 

due   to    extrava-  „f^>- 
gance   than  were 
ever     caused  by 
careless  dressing."  y_ 


There's  Many  a  Slip 

'Twixt  screen  and  script;  or,  more  correctly,  script  and 
screen,  as  this  amusing  story  of  how  a  sob  picture 
turned  into  a  huge  comedy  success   goes  to  show. 

By  Edward  Ferguson 


SOME  people  think  that  the  stars 
rule  the  movie  game.  They're 
wrong. 

Sometimes  the  directors  think  they 
boss  the  job.   They're  wrong,  too. 

It's  the  jinx  of  the  movies  that  holds 
the  making  of  pictures  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand.  The  jinx  is  that  mysterious, 
fatalistic  force  that  gets  behind  a  pic- 
ture and  pushes  it  in  one  direction  or 
another.  For  "the  best  laid  plans  of 
mice  and  men  gang  aft  aglee,"  and  the 
finished  picture  is  not  always  what  one 
starts  out  to  make. 

The  scenario  department  had  handed 
us  a  story.  "Mac,"  our  director,  had 
accepted  it,  and  I,  as  his  assistant,  was 
told  to  get  busy.  It  was  a  pathetic  little 
thing  called,  "Her  Wayward  Parents." 
You  may  remember  having  seen  the 
picture. 

An  old  couple,  according  to  the  story, 
lived  contentedly  in  an  old-fashioned 
house,  with  old-fashioned  furniture  and 
old-fashioned  methods  and  manners. 
But  their  daughter  had  just  finished  a 
course  in  a  highbrow  female  novelty 
factory,  and  came  from  her  Alma 
Mater  chock-full  of  a  mixture  of  psy- 
chology, domestic  science,  Ibsen, 
woman's  rights,  and  chocolate  sundaes, 
at  least  so  the  character  read  to  me — 
in  the  parlance  of  the  street,  "full  of 
prunes." 

A  handsome,  Junoesque  young 
woman,  five  foot  ten  without  her 
French  heels,  was  cast  for  the  daugh- 
ter. "Daddy"  Manley — peace  to  his 
memory;  he's  dead  now — was  to  play 
the   old   father,   and   Mrs.  Shipman, 


the  little,  gray-haired,  old-fashioned 
mother.  The  script  called  for  the 
daughter  to  come  home  and  turn  the 
house  upside  down,  revise,  revamp,  and 
reorganize  everything  and  everybody, 
much  to  the  consternation  and  misery 
of  the  old  folks.  It  was  simon-pure 
"sob  stuff"  for  two  reels,  rock-ribbed., 
hidebound,  and  guaranteed  to  squeeze 
tears  from  the  pop  eyes  of  a  plaster-of- 
Paris  Buddha. 

And  that's  what  we  started  to  make 
— a  weep  producer,  something  that 
would  make  the  ladies  admit  that  they 
had  had  "the  most  perfectly  lovely  cry, 
and  the  picture  was  just  too  sad  for 
anything  and  perfectly  darling!" 

Remember,  please — that's  what  we 
started  to  make. 

This  is  how  we  made  it: 

Daughter  came  home,  and  the  first 
thing  she  did  was  to  rip  the  doilies  from 
the  horsehair  furniture  and  the  pretty 
red-and-white  cover  from  the  dining- 
room  table  and  the  embroidered  scarf 
that  Aunt  Matilda  made  from  the  piano. 
Daddy  and  Mother  were  to  look  on, 
aghast.  There  was  an  old-fashioned 
caster  on  the  dining-room  table,  one  of 
those  atrocities  with  bottles  for  oil  and 
vinegar,  and  a  salt  and  pepper  shaker 
of  beautiful  pressed  glass,  heavy  enough 
to  dent  an  asphalt  sidewalk. 

So  the  sets  were  built,  "props"  finally 
managed  to  get  the  atrocity,  the  dis- 
tance for  the  camera  was  measured, 
and  young  Juno  walked  into  the  dining 
room.  She  yanked  off  the  checkered 
tablecloth,  registering  indignation,  ac- 
cording to  instructions — only  the  caster 
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came  too,  the  vin- 
egar bottle  fell  out, 
bounded  off  the 
table  and  on  one 
of  her  toes.  She 
lost  her  dignity, 
jumped,  and  said 
something  that  was 

never  included  in  her  college  course. 
Mother  and  Daddy  were  supposed  to 
be^on  the  verge  of  tears.  Instead, 
Mother  turned  her  head,  a  broad  smile 
crept  over  Daddy's  round  old  face,  and 
Daughter  went  red  to  the  roots  of  her 
hair.    It  was  all  so  natural  that  Mac 


He  got  flustered  and  bounced  an  Indian  club 
off  Daughter's  luxurious  pile  of  hair. 

decided  to  use  it,  so  we  let  it  go  and 
did  not  retake  the  scene. 

But  little  did  we  know  to  what  we 
were  building. 

In  the  next  scene,  Daughter  pro- 
ceeded to  teach  Daddy  and  Mother 
the  use  of  Indian  clubs,  on  the  theory 
that  the  old  couple  needed  exercise. 
We  had  Mother  standing  on  a  couch, 
Daddy,  in  the  middle  of  the  set,  stripped 
of  his  outer  garments,  and  Daughter 
standing  by  in  a  gym  suit. 

"Now — work  hard !"  directed  Mac. 
Daddy   surely   did.     He  admitted 
afterward  that  he  had  never  before 
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swung  a  club.  In  trying  to  act  the  part 
and  at  the  same  time  handle  the  un- 
wieldy things  he  got  a  little  flustered 
and  unintentionally  bounced  one  of 
them  off  the  luxurious  pile  of  hair  on 
Daughter's  head,  scattering  hairpins 
and  ringlets.  Lucky  for  her  she  was 
not  bald.  That  bit  of  comedy  was  not 
in  the  script,  either,  but  it,  too,  was 
very  natural,  so  Mac  decided  to  use 
the  scene  as  it  was. 

After  the  exercises,  the  scenario 
called  for  Daddy  taking  a  cold  shower. 
It  was  to  be  a  shivery  affair  that  would 
draw  ejaculations  of  "poor  old  man" 
and  the  deepest  sympathy  from  the 
audience.  We  had  a  bathroom  set  built 
with  a  tub  and  shower,  the  tub  half 
full  of  water.  In  went  Daddy,  and 
on  went  the  water.  But  there  wasn't 
any  pathos.  The  water  was  really  cold, 
Daddy's  grimaces  were  a  scream,  and 
to  cap  the  climax  his  foot  slipped  and 
down  he  went  kerplunk !  into  the  tub. 
He  was  a  heavy  man,  and  the  attendant 
splash  deluged  everything.  Daddy 
struggled  up,  gurgling  and  snorting  like 
a  walrus,  his  mouth,  nose,  and  ears 
full  of  water;  he  was  fighting  to  save 
himself  from  a  watery  grave,  and 
scrambled  out  of  that  tub  like  one  pos- 
sessed. The  camera  got  it  all,  but,  like 
the  other  scenes,  it  didn't  have  the  effect 
we'd  expected. 

Still  there  was  hope,  the  picture  was 
young,  and  in  the  many  scenes  to  follow 
the  weeps  could  be  supplied  double  dose 
to  make  up  for  lost  opportunities. 
That  scene  simply  had  to  stand ;  Daddy 
was  mad — mad  clean  through,  and  no 
one  had  the  courage  to  ask  the  old  man 
to  do  it  over.    So  it  stayed  in. 

There  would  be  ample  chance  for 
real  sob  stuff  in  the  scene  where  Daddy 
and  Mother  decided  to  run  away,  we 
thought.  It  was  to  be  a  sort  of  old-age 
elopement,  pathetic  in  the  extreme  be- 
cause a  misguided  but  well-meaning 
daughter  was  practically  driving  the 
old  people  out  of  house  and  home  with 


her  newfangled  notions.  Daddy  was  to 
hire  a  buggy,  and  he  and  Mother  were 
to  "beat  it"  and  find  a  little  furnished 
bungalow  in  which  to  live  in  peace  and 
comfort.  As  the  story  unfolded,  a 
clean  get-away  for  Mother  was  impos- 
sible, because  their  expensively  edu- 
cated daughter  was  in  the  living  room 
with  a  copy  of  a  book  on  physical  cul- 
ture and  a  box  of  chocolates.  So 
Mother  left  via  a  window  and  a  ladder, 
which  added  to  the  pathos.  A  tiny, 
sixty-year-old,  white-haired  mother, 
forced  to  leave  her  home,  almost  like 
a  criminal,  through  a  window  and  down 
a  ladder,  to  .be  rid  of  the  well-inten- 
tioned persecution  of  her  daughter ! 

That  scene  would  have  pulled  the 
sobs  all  right — if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  ladder. 

Daddy  drove  in  with  the  buggy  and 
whistled  softly  for  Mother.  She 
climbed  out  of  the  window  and  started 
down  the  ladder,  leaving  her  bag  on 
the  window  sill.  Daddy  climbed  the 
ladder  and  helped  her  down.  Then  he 
went  up  for  the  bag.  He  got  it  and 
started  back.  Halfway  down  he 
stopped  short,  struggled  a  little,  then 
suddenly  dropped  the  bag  and  regis- 
tered panic.  The  next  thing  we  knew 
he  was  desperately  hanging  on  with 
both  hands,  kicking  out  with  both  feet. 

"Drop!"  shouted  Mac.  "For 
Heaven's  sake,  drop !" 

But  Daddy  didn't  have  a  chance.  A 
malign-minded,  square-headed  nail  had 
interfered  with  his  descent  and  had 
Daddy  speared  just  below  the  belt. 

The  camera  man,  true  to  his  training, 
kept  complacently  grinding  on ;  he  was 
supposed  to  grind  until  told  to  stop,  and 
he  did  what  he  was  supposed  to  do. 

Daddy  kicked  and  yelled,  while  we 
just  looked  on.  Nobody  interfered,  for 
that  was  only  the  privilege  of  the  direc- 
tor. And  before  he  thought  to  exercise 
it,  part  of  Daddy's  attire  parted  com- 
pany with  him  and  he  slid  the  rest  of 
the  way  down. 
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That  settled  it ;  it  was 
all  safely  on  the  nega- 
tive and  could  not  be  re- 
taken even  had  Mac  so 
desired,  for  the  reason 
that  Daddy  was  not  all 
there  so  far  as  his 
clothes  were  concerned, 
for  a  generous  part  of 
his  trousers  fluttered 
gayly  from  that  diaboli- 
cal nail. 

"More  pathos 
ruined!"  groaned 
Mac. 

And  that  was  not  all. 
We  had  two  scenes 
showing  Daddy  and 
Mother  driving  down 
the  country  road  be- 
ll i  n  d  the 
r  a  w  b  o  n  e  d 
nag.  We 
planned  to 
shoot  this 
in  one  scene 
and  after- 


ward split  it.  picking  them  up 
distance  and  showing  them  in  a  close-up 
as  they  drove  by  the  camera. 

Lo  and  behold!  The  nag,  whose 
fastest  pace  had  been  for  years  a  walk, 
suddenly  developed  a  superabundance 
of  "pep"  and  imagined  herself  a  rival 
of  Maud  S.    Or  else  maybe  a  hornet 


To  cap  the 
his  foot  slipped 
and  he  sat  down 
kerplunk!  in  the 
tub. 


tickled  her  or  she  thous 
measure  of  oats  down 


;ht  she  saw  a 
the  road.  I 
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The  nag,  whose  fastest  pace  had  been  a  walk,  suddenly  developed  a  superabundance  of  "pep." 


never  could  find  out  what  caused  it, 
but  at  any  rate  she  decided  to  run. 
And  run  she  did,  despite  all  that  Daddy 
could  do. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  rickety,  old-time 
trolley  car  coast  down  a  hill,  almost 
out  of  control,  lurching,  swaying, 
pounding  and  squeaking  on  its  mad 
career  ? 

That's  what  the  rig  reminded  me  of. 

Nellie  was  so  old  that  she  squeaked 
at  every  joint.  Her  gallop  was  a  gro- 
tesque, flat-footed,  lurching,  swaying, 
clownish  attempt  at  fast  locomotion, 
and  she  passed  the  camera  with  neck 
extended,  hoofs  and  tail  flying,  with  two 
badly  frightened  old  people  in  the 
bouncing,  bumping,  bounding  buggy. 

The  intention  was  to  make  that  scene 
pathetic — the  old  couple,  homeless, 
starting  out  to  once  again  face  a  cruel, 
hard,  unsympathetic  world. 

What  the  camera  got  was  a  wild- 
eyed,  panic-stricken  old  couple,  clutch- 
ing each  other,  with  a  'Tor  Heaven's 
sake  save  us !"  expression  on  their 
faces — an  expression  no  actor  could 
simulate — a  stampeding  comedy  nag, 
and  an  antiquated  buggy  skidding  on 
two  wheels. 

"Take  that  over  again?"  said  Mrs. 
Shipman,  after  the  nag  at  last  was 
stopped.  "Not  if  you  gave  me  a  year's 
contract  on  a  star's  salary!" 

Then  came  the  climax. 


The  old  folks  were  supposed  to  have 
engaged  a  bungalow  from  the  man  who 
managed  the  estate  of  a  rich  young 
bachelor.  The  young  owner  had  met 
the  daughter  and  fallen  in  love  with 
her.  He  was  sorry  for  the  old  folks, 
and  to  patch  things  up  and  at  the  same 
time  win  the  girl  he  had  concealed  his 
identity  and  hired  himself  to  Daddy  as 
a  gardener.  From  there  to  the  end  it 
was  to  be  really  and  truly  serious, 
Daddy  was  to  order  the  young  man 
around,  he  was  to  make  love  to  the 
daughter — finally  the  discovery  and 
mutual  explanations  and  understand- 
ing. 

It  was  a  hot  day  and  we  were  work- 
ing in  a  blazing  sun,  the  grease  paint 
ran  on  the  performers'  faces  and  pow- 
der simply  wouldn't  and  couldn't  stay 
put. 

Daddy,  bathed  in  perspiration,  started 
to  call  down  the  pseudo-gardener,  who, 
replendent  in  a  silk  shirt  and  flannel 
trousers,  was  supposed  to  be  raking  a 
flower  bed.  During  the  scene  he  care- 
lessly dropped  the  rake,  and  of  course 
dare  not  stoop  to  recover  it.  That 
much  was  all  right,  but  as  he  stepped 
forward  on  to  the  tines  the  rake  flew 
up  and  struck  him  a  resounding  blow 
on  the  head.  Daughter  was  due  to  en- 
ter just  then,  and  did — in  time  to  get 
into  the  picture  as  the  rake  landed ;  her 
look   of    consternation    was  genuine. 
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And  as  the  handsome  leading  man 
staggered  from  the  blow  she  stepped 
back  to  avoid  him,  her  French  heel  sank 
into  the  soft  loam,  she  felt  herself  fall- 
ing, and  clutched  for  him.  His  balance 
was  none  too  good,  and  they  both  went 
down  in  a  clinch  and  a  heap.  Daddy 
was  looking  on,  pop-eyed. 

"Great  stuff !"  yelled  Mac  with  a 
director's  instinct. 

No  amount  of  rehearsing  could  have 
duplicated  the  true-to-life  expressions 
and  tempo  of  that  scene.  It  was  all  so 
natural — too  natural  to  be  wasted.  So 
the  clinch  scenes  between  the  lovers 
were  continued  where  they  had  landed. 

"Gosh  !"  wailed  Mac.  "We're  goners 
now.  That  last  bit  of  infernal  comedy 
has  crabbed  the  whole  darned  picture. 
We've  had  a  regular  jinx  following  us 
around  on  this  subject.  Not  a  chance 
for  a  sob  in  the  whole  film !" 

There  wasn't,  as  we  saw  still  more 
plainly  when  it  was  assembled  and  run 
off;  it  had  even  us  blase  picture  men 


MOVIE  MARTYRS 

Aft  Y  folks  don't  care  for  movies ; 

They  often  tell  us  so. 
It's  only  for  "the  kids'  sake" 
That  any  of  them  go. 

For  Pa  goes  "just  to  take  us," 
And  Ma  "to  keep  us  still," 

And  Grandpa  "  'cause  we  coax  him," 
And  Grandma  "helps  son  Will." 

And  Auntie  "  'cause  it's  lonesome 
When  we're  all  out  of  sight ;" 

I  think  they're  awful  kind,  because 
We  go  'most  every  night ! 

Everett  Leighton. 
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doubled  up  in  roars  of  laughter.  And 
as  for  the  screen  critics — well,  a  few 
changes  in  the  subtitles  and  Universal 
- — yes,  it  was  a  Universal  picture — put 
out  one  of  the  best  comedies  of  the 
season,  as  even  the  most  cynical  critics 
admitted.  It  was  a  comedy  such  as  no 
company  could  ever  have  deliberately 
set  out  to  produce  and  have  made  it 
so  true  to  life. 

"A  great  old  jinx!"  said  Mac,  wiping 
tears  of  mirth  from  his  eyes  when  the 
picture  had  been  run  off.  "After  this 
he  can  have  my  job  any  day  he  says." 


At  the  "Lazy  V" 

A  picture  story  of  Vitagraph's  Western  plant. 

^  By  the  Little  Black  Box 

..— - 
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HE  boss  of  the  "Lazy  V"  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen,  and  the  players  were  still  sleeping  or 
out  on  location,  when  I  arrived  on  the  lot  early  the 
other  morning.  Prove  it?  That's  the  best  little 
thing  I  do — "photographic  proof"  is  my  middle 
name.  Look  at  me  in  the  picture  above.  Some 
Little  Black  Box,  eh? 

Joe  Ryan  was  the  first  to  appear — here's  Joe  ap- 
pearing— even  his  back  looks  villainous.  And  it 
wasn't  long  before  the  rest  of  the  company  turned 
up.  When  they  saw  me  they  came  running.  Not 
that  they're  fond  of  me.    Oh,  no!    But  the  actors 


are  used  to  having  me  around.  Later  on  I  ran  into  little  lady  Love.  J.  Frank 
Glendon  was  tickling  her  face  with  a  straw,  and  she  was  laughing  to  beat  the 
band.  I  winked,  and  here's  what  was  recorded.  Got  a  peach  of  Antonio 
Moreno  and  Carol  Holloway — inside  a  tent,  at  that.  Carol  and  Tony  were 
striking  out  for  a  location  in  the  mountains,  but  they  let  me  get  a  click  or  two 
at  them  first. 

By  the  middle  of  the  morning  that  man's  town  was  filled  to  overflowing 
with  picture  folk — looked  like  a  real  Western  town.  Ran  into  Bill  Duncan 
down  on  Main  Street,  and  I  made  him  stop  while  I  caught  his  smile. 

This  last  picture,  shot  in  front  of  the  town  bar,  shows  the  Montgomery 
and  Rock  outfit  gathering  for  a  "Big  V"  comedy.  Right  here  was  where  I 
stopped  to  reload.    Not  a  bad  day's  work — some  Little  Black  Box,  eh? 


THE  Observer  likes  his  job.    It's  interesting  to  be  in 
a  tower  looking  over  the  moving-picture  world  and 
to  send  out  once  a  month  opinions  for  the  readers 
of  Picture-Play  to  talk  about.     They  do  talk  about 
them,  we  know,  especially  if  the  opinions  don't  suit  them. 
Then  it  is  that  they  write  letters,  some  caustic,  some  kindly, 
but  always  interesting. 
We  like  to  get  letters,  and  for  that  reason  we  wish  we  were  The  Oracle, 
who  tells  who  was  in  what  and  how  not  to  get  into  moving  pictures.   The  Oracle's 
mail  is  tremendous. 

What  a  grasp  The  Oracle  must  have  of  the  temper  of  the  moving-picture 
fan !  The  Oracle  knows  whether  Wally  Reid  is  making  more  friends  than  Bill 
Farnum  and  if  Theda  Bara's  stories  and  gowns  ought  to  be  changed. 

If  we  were  a  producer  we'd  make  a  friend  of  The  Oracle  and  get  tips,  just 
as  an  investor  gets  tips  from  experts  in  WTall  Street. 

And  the  stars !  What  a  great  help  The  Oracle's  opinions,  a  summary  of  the 
opinions  of  all  the  most  enthusiastic  fans  in  the  United  States,  would  be  to  them 
in  choosing  their  next  scenarios  and  costumes. 

Some  day  we're  going  to  ask  the  boss  to  try  to  get  The  Oracle  to  write 
an  article  on  "What  the  People  Want,"  based  upon  The  Oracle's  observations. 

A  MERICA  was    first,  to  produce   the  aeroplane,  but 
A\      Europe  was  first  to  use  it  extensively.  America 
invented  and  developed1  the  moving  picture.  We 
are  supreme  in  the  field.    But  in  the  first  chance  we  ever 
have  had  to  compare  our  films  with  foreign-made  pictures 
ours  suffer  by  comparison. 

We  refer  to  the  war  pictures,  released  by  our  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information. 

Of  course  it  is  the  committee  or  the  censors  who  won't  pass  the  most  inter- 
esting pictures  upon  whom  the  blame  must  fall.  Certainly  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
America's  moving-picture  industry. 

In  all  groups  of  war  films — all  of  them  have  been  released  by  our  Committee 
on  Public  Information,  so  upon  them  must  rest  the  criticism — the  Italian  pictures 
have  been  most  interesting,  with  the  British  next.    Ours  are  a  poor  third. 

We  learn  that  miles  and  miles  of  red-hot  stuff  has  been  made  in  France 
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by  our  photographers  which  never  will  reach  public  screens,  because  the  pictures 
show  men  being  killed  or  suffering  hardships ;  in  other  words,  being  the  brave 
men  we  know  them  to  be.  But  it  seems  that  Washington  doesn't  want  us  to  see 
how  brave  our  men  were.  It  won't  show  us  actual  warfare  in  which  men  are 
shot  or  in  which  they  surfer. 

We  must  see  only  pictures  that  would  tend  to  make  us  think  that  war  is  a 
picnic.  Pictures  of  soldiers  eating  doughnuts,  soldiers  marching  gayly  through 
Paris,  soldiers  playing  baseball.  Fine !  So  says  the  committee.  But  pictures  that 
teach  us  to  appreciate  what  our  soldiers  have  gone  through  for  the  sake  of  the 
rest  of  us — never  !   So  says  the  committee. 

So,  unless  some  change  is  made,  we  never  will  know,  except  when  they  tell 
us  themselves,  that  our  soldiers  made  the  same  sacrifices,  suffered  the  same  pun- 
ishment, were  brave  men  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  French  and  British  and 
Italians  that  we  have  seen  in  the  pictures. 

If  we  had  to  base  all  our  knowledge  of  war  upon  what  the  Committee  of 
Public  Information  has  shown  us  in  its  moving  pictures  we  would  have  to  be- 
lieve that  our  men  laughed  and  ate  doughnuts  miles  back  of  the  line  while  the 
Italians  and  British  and  French  were  up  front  fighting. 

Which,  as  we  understand  it,  is  the  committee's  idea  of  giving  out  information. 

IF  you  want  to  learn  how  the  motion  picture  is  getting 
along  these  days,  just  take  a  trip.   Anywhere ;  it  makes 
no  difference  where  you  go.    Ride  along  the  Erie  or 
the  Missouri  Pacific  or  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  or  the 
Salt  Lake  routes.    Stop  off  at  any  town,  small  or  large,  and 
ask  the  first  person  you  meet:    "Where  is  the  location  of 
the  new  motion-picture  theater?" 
"Up  on  Main  Street,  next  to  the  bank,"  he  will  answer  you — or  words  to 
that  general  effect. 

The  restrictions  off  on  building,  the  first  thing  they're  erecting  in  nearly  every 
community  is  a  new  motion-picture  theater. 

And  they're  all  fine  theaters,  too.  If  it  isn't  the  case  now,  within  a  year 
in  any  town  you  pick  the  best  theater  will  be  one  devoted  to  the  silent  drama, 
while  the  noisies  will  still  be  playing  in  the  old  opera  house. 

No  longer  are  moving  pictures  just  "the  poor  man's  amusement."  He's  being 
forced  to  share  his  pictures  with  the  rich— all  to  the  betterment  of  this  amusement. 

The  motion  picture  will  die  or  live  with  its  theaters.  The  greatest  production 
in  the  world  is  only  so  many  feet  of  celluloid  when  it  leaves  the  producer  and 
it  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  exhibitor.  He  can  ruin  it  by  showing  it  under  bad  con- 
ditions, he  can  wreck  the  reputation  of  the  maker  by  bad  projection,  bad  music, 
and  sordid,  smelly  surroundings.  He  can  make  it  the  drama  the  producer  meant 
it  to  be  by  showing  it  in  a  first-class  theater  under  good  conditions. 

The  building  of  these  fine  picture  theaters  is  going  to  stimulate  the  producer. 
The  best  people  in  the  communities  will  attend  these  theaters,  they  will  be  willing 
to  pay  higher  prices  than  were  charged  by  the  old  "store  show,"  provided  they 
get  their  money's  worth. 

The  exhibitor  who  conducts  a  fine  new  theater  is  going  to  see  that  his  patrons 
do  get  their  money's  worth.  And  so  are  the  producers ;  for  they,  more  than 
any  one  else,  realize  that  now  is  the  time  for  them  to  make  regular  patrons  out 
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of  the  persons  who,  drawn  by  these  newT  and  better  theaters,  are  willing  to  give 
motion  pictures  a  trial. 

IT  wasn't  so  long  ago  that  Ford  Sterling  was  the  funniest 
man  in  pictures,  and  when  he  left  Keystone  to  join 
Universal  predictions  were  made  that  Keystone  was 
done.    But  Mack  Sennett  produced  Charlie  Chaplin,  a  sen- 
sation almost  overnight. 

Triangle  brought  forward  Douglas  Fairbanks  only  two 
or  three  years  ago,  and  along  with  him  came  Bill  Hart. 
Both  were,  like  Chaplin,  acclaimed  great  stars  from  the  moment  their  first  pro- 
ductions had  run  off  the  spools. 

Mary  Pickford  was  a  great  star  even  in  her  Biograph  two-reelers — so  nom- 
inated by  the  fans  who  found  out  her  name  in  spite  of  Biograph's  fatal  no-pub- 
licity policy. 

One  picture,  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation,"  made  D.  W.  Griffith.  Marguerite 
Clark  reached  the  pink  peak  in  not  more  than  one  or  two. 

And  those  are  about  all  the  really  big  names  in  moving  pictures  to-day. 

There  have  been  stars  who  have  skyrocketed  up  and  down,  like  Ford  Sterling 
and  Geraldine  Farrar  and  J.  Warren  Kerrigan  and  Earle  Williams  and  Florence 
Lawrence  and  Henry  Walthall  and  a  dozen  other  first-class  artists  who  have  been 
at  the  top  and  have  slipped  back,  some  only  slightly,  some  all  the  way. 

History  would  tend  to  teach  that  the  really  big  stars  are  not  "made."  They 
flash  out,  capture  public  favor  at  once,  and  hold  to  it  with  more  or  less  success 
until — well,  the  moving-picture  business  isn't  old  enough  yet  to  tell  just  what 
we  will  do  with  our  favorites  as  age  comes  upon  them. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  an  actor  or  actress  has  sprung  at  once  into 
genuine  popularity. 

The  greatest  jump  of  late  has  been  made  by  Dorothy  Gish,  The  Little  Dis- 
turber in  "Hearts  of  the  World,"  who  has  followed  up  her  attack  upon  the 
affections  of  the  public  with  first-class  work  in  "Battling  Jane."  The  runner-up, 
perhaps,  is  Madge  Kennedy,  who  rapidly  is  becoming  Goldwyn's  best  bet.  But 
close  behind  comes  Constance  Talmadge. 

Put  your  money  on  these  three.  It's  about  an  even  bet  when  it  comes  to 
charm,  but  Dorothy  Gish  has  the  edge  in  that  she  has  had  the  Griffith  training, 
and  still,  reports  have  it,  has  Griffith  supervision. 

Agree  with  these  selections?  No?  Well,  write  in  and  tell  the  Observer 
why  he's  wrong. 


The 

Next 
Big  Star 


A PRODUCER  boasts  of  a  picture  that  containa  only 
six  subtitles.    Why  boast?   We  wanted  to  see  this 
particular  show  until  we  heard  that  it  was  all 
pantomime. 

The  moving  picture  is  not  pantomime.    The  subtitle 
is  a  big  part  of  the  show,  and  the  producer  who  thinks  it 
isn't  is  on  his  way  to  the  oblivion  that  now  shelters  Biograph 
and  Edison  and  a  few  other  companies  who  thought  wrong  about  other  things. 

One  of  the  funniest  things  in  Charlie  Chaplin's  "Shoulder  Arms"  was  a 
subtitle — 'Why  don't  you  pay  some  attention  to  the  war?"  which  was  the  kaiser's 
petulant  plea  to  the  crown  prince. 
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"Private  Peat"  was  an  ordinary  bunch  of  war  scenes  lifted  into  a  genuine 
and  sincere  patriotic  picture  by  ten  or  a  dozen  well-written  titles. 

The  Emerson-Loos  pictures  always  have  been  a  triumph  for  subtitles,  and 
Thomas  H.  Ince's  productions  are  conspicuous  for  their  excellent  subtitles,  as  well 
as  for  excellent  photography. 

Pantomime  is  dreary  stuff.  Good  dialogue  is  ever  welcome,  and  many  is 
the  show  that  has  gone  across  because  of  what  the  characters  said,  rather  than 
what  they  did. 

SEVERAL  well-meaning  boosters  for  moving  pictures 
have  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  fine  things  about 
them  is  that  the  fellow  at  the  crossroads  sees  the 
same  pictures  that  they  show  in  New  York. 

The  crossroads  are  a  little  too  far  down.    As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  average  town  of  ten  thousand  is  the  bottom 
limit  for  seeing  motion  pictures  under  conditions  that  ap- 
proach to  any  degree  those  under  which  they  are  seen  in  the  cities. 

In  towns  under  ten  thousand  population  the  theaters  book  cheap  pictures  or 
worn-out  prints  and  put  them  on  through  one  rickety  projecting  machine  that 
causes  the  picture  to  be  all  cluttered  up  with  "one-moment-please"  signs. 

You  do  get  pictures  in  the  small  towns,  but  not  just  like  the  city  folks  see. 
The  reason  is  plain.  In  the  little  place  the  exhibitor  can't  afford  to  spend  more 
than  five  or  ten  dollars  a  day  for  his  show.  He  has  to  bring  in  most  of  the 
population  of  the  town  if  he  is  to  make  expenses. 

We  often  have  wondered  if  the  small-town  exhibitor,  who  often  runs  the  mov- 
ing-picture theater  as  a  side  line,  wouldn't  do  better  if  he  would  bring  in  just 
one  first-class  picture  a  week,  book  it  for  one  day  only,  charge  thirty-five  to  fifty 
cents  admission,  and  let  his  theater  remain  dark  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

The  small-town  folk  will  pay  more  than  that  for  lecturers,  who  seldom  de- 
liver as  much  for  the  money  as  a  good  moving  picture. 

^GAIN  we  cry  out  warning  words  to  all  motion-picture 
/~\     patrons.    Don't  let  the  manager  of  your  theater  de- 
cide what  pictures  you  shall  see. 
He  may  be  an  estimable  man.   He  may  know  just  wThat 
you  like.    But  don't  take  any  chances.    Tell  him  about  it 
when  he  shows  a  good  picture.    Tell  him  about  it  when 
he  doesn't.    He  wants  to  serve  you,  but  often  he  doesn't 
get  the  assistance  from  you  that  he  deserves. 

Some  exhibitors  are  so  constructed  that  they  won't  do  what  you  ask  them. 
Others  just  don't  know. 

Remember  the  well-meaning  but  ill-informed  fellow  who  advertised  "Elsie 
Ferguson  in  'A  Doll's  House.'  Bring  the  kiddies."  And  the  one  who  announced 
"Mae  Terlincks  in  The  Blue  Bird.'  " 

Those  are  the  ones  that  need  educating.    Give  them  a  lift. 
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Towns 
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Dane  and  "Buddy," 
who  costarred  in 
"The  Wanderer  and 
the  Whodtt." 


Me  and  My  Dog" 
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By  Charles  Carter 

HERE  are  many  dog  actors  in 
the  movies — the  funny  scroot 
that  Chaplin  engaged  for  "A 
Dog's  Life,"  the  big  fellow  who  does 
such  clever  things  in  the 
'"Zi '       ~  ;  x      Mack   Sennett  Come- 
-   X       dies — but   there's  no 
\      other  "screen 
A       hound,"  if  I  may 
use  the  phrase,  in 
a   class  with 
"Dane." 

Dane  is  the 
dog  actor  that 
appears  in  those 
beautiful    s  c  e  - 

The  tent  where  Dane 
and  his  boss  bunk 
together  while  on  the 
trail 


"Me  and 


Dog" 


nics  made  by  Robert  C.  Bruce  for  Ed- 
ucational. Fifteen  thousand  miles  a 
year  he  travels,  over  snow-capped 
mountains  and  through  trackless  woods, 
to  perform  his  part  in  these  films. 

"The  scenic  picture  needs  a  touch  of 
life  to  add  interest  to  it,"  Bruce  said 
to  me  a  few  weeks  ago  while  stopping 
in  New  York  City  between  trips.  "It 
occurred  to  me  that  to  have  a  dog  fur- 
nish that  touch  of  life  would  be  much 
better  than  to  have  people.  So  I  got 
Dane,  and  he's  been  a  big  help  and 
great  pal  besides. 

"He's  a  wonderful  fellow — carries 
his  own  pack  sometimes,  though  not  as 
a   rule,    for   I   generally  r_  ^ 

manage  to  have  an 


For  nine  months  every 
year  Dane  accompanies  . 
this  little  party  of  / 
wanderers. 


f 


Monarch  of  all  he 
surveys — and  right 
here  he's  some  sur- 
veyor. 


Dane  furnishes  a 
more  picturesque 
touch  than  a  hu- 
man actor 
could. 


"Buddy,"  the  little  fellow,  only 
went  on  one  trip.  "He  couldn't 
stand  the  high  altitudes,"  Bruce 
said.  "But  Dane  sticks  right 
by  me.''' 


extra  horse  to  lug  all  his  provisions. 
He's  a  good  actor,  and,  unlike  a  good 
many  human  actors,  he's  content  to 
play  his  part  without  trying  to  look 
at  the  camera  every  minute. 

"Dane  saved  the  life  of  a  cook 
I  had  two  years  ago,"  Bruce  con- 
tinued. "The  cook  had  taken  Dane 
with  him  on  a  long  hike  after  water. 
While  climbing  down  a  cliff  the  cook 
fell  and  broke  his  leg.  He  made 
Dane  understand  that  he  must  come 
and  let  us  know. 

"Dane  came  lunging  into  camp 
half  an  hour  later,  and,  taking  hold 
of  my  coat,  tugged  to  show  me  that 
he  wanted  me  to  go  with  him.  At 
first  I  thought  he  was  playing,  for 
he  has  a  way  of  grabbing  my  hat  and 
running  with  it  to  make  me  follow 
him.    Finally,  though,  I  saw  he  was 


Dane  is  a  good  actor 
— his  director  never 
has  any  trouble  with 
him. 


serious,  and  we  set  out.  Of  course 
we  found  the  cook,  and  managed  to 
carry  him  to  camp.  We  had  a  hard 
time  getting  a  doctor,  because  the 
nearest  one  was  twenty-five  miles 
away,  but  we  finally  succeeded. 

"Dane,  of  course,  has  had  a  few 
narrow  escapes  himself,  with  all  the 
mountain  climbing  we've  had  to  do. 
He's  had  a  few  pretty  bad  falls,  but 
he's  always  managed  to  land  on  his 
feet." 

Dane  and  his  master  have  covered, 
in  the  last  four  years,  nearly  every 
important  scenic  region  in  the  West- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Just  at  present  Dane  is  taking  his 
winter  vacation  in  a  kennel.  But 
about  the  first  of  March  he'll  be  hit- 
ting the  long  trail  again. 


In  snow  country  he  keeps  warm 
enough  by  day,  but  he  has  to  le 
blanketed  at  night.  His  princi- 
pal food  on  the  long  trips  is 
oatmeal. 


Speaking  of  Thrills 

You  should  have  been  in  the  Astra  Studio  when  

But  we  mustn't  anticipate  the  exciting  adventures 
of  this   harrowing,  though  amusing,  experience. 

By  Fannie  Kilbourne 


IF  you  are  nervous,  don't  read  this 
story. 

Of  course  I  came  out  alive, 
but  just  reading  about  what  I  went 
through  might  be  too  much  for  a 
weaker  person.  Why,  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  hear  rain  pattering  on  the  old 

skylight  again  without   Well,  I'm 

warning  you.  If  you  are  nervous — 
don't  go  on. 

It  was  night  when  I  reached  the 
Astra  Studio,  which  was  perched  high 
up  on  a  lonesome  cliff  overlooking  the 
Erie  Railroad  tracks  in  Jersey  City. 
The  night  was  dark,  but  the  studio  was 
darker.  The  only  light  came  through 
the  glass  roof,  a  sickly,  blue-green 
light.  What  was  Pearl  White  doing  in 
that  gloomy  building?  If  "The  Light- 
ning Raider"  was  anything  like  her 

other  serials   I  suddenly  realized 

that  it  was  too  cold  a  night  to  be  wear- 
ing pumps. 

I  pushed  open  the  studio  door.  One 
electric  light  burned  over  the  door  man's 
deserted  desk.  The  light  shone  a  lit- 
tle way  down  the  long  hall,  then  left  it 
dark.  I  felt  sure  the  stairs  were  down 
there  in  the  darkness,  but  I  did  not  ex- 
actly like  to  explore.  I  wished  the 
door  man  were  there ;  I  wished  the  place 
were  not  quite  so  quiet.    It  was  creepy. 

But  no  door  man  appeared,  and  the 
place  continued  quiet.  I  had  to  do 
something,  so  at  last  I  ventured  on. 
Beyond  the  brightness  from  the  one 
electric  light,  I  groped  my  way  along 
in  half  darkness ;  you  know  the  feeling, 
when  you  think  you  may  be  coming  to 
a  step-down  any  minute. 


Tick   Tick   Tick  

What  was  that !  It  came  out  of  the 
dark,  creepy  silence.  I  stood  still. 
There  was  not  a  human  sound,  not  a 
person  was  within  sight  or  hearing 

Tick — tick — tick — tick  

It  sounded  like  water  dripping  faster 
and  faster.  Coming  out  of  this  mys- 
terious darkness,  it  made  the  gooseflesh 
rise  all  over  my  arms. 

Tick — tick — tick — tick — tick  

I  felt  colder  than  ever  below  where 
my  shoetops  should  have  been.  It  was 
a  damp,  chilly,  uncomfortable  sensation, 
but  vaguely  familiar.  I  was  standing 
in  water ! 

The  floor  was  wet — wringing  wet ! 
In  the  faint  light  from  the  window 
above  the  stair  doorway,  which  ap- 
peared as  I  turned  a  corner,  I  could 
see  water  coming  down  now  in  perfect 
streams. 

"Sink  or  swim,"  I  thought  as  I 
reached  the  second  flight,  for  the  higher 
I  went  the  deeper  the  water  was  get- 
ting. But  at  last,  on  the  third  floor, 
I  had  found  the  storm.  There  were 
lights  and  voices  in  the  distance. 

"Come  on  with  the  rain!''  I  heard 
one  of  them  shout. 

Then  I  heard  the  storm  begin,  heard 
rain  rattling  on  leaves,  beating  against 
tree  trunks.  I  splashed  through  pud- 
dles toward  the  distant  lights.  In  the 
outer  rim  of  brightness  I  passed  a  group 
of  moist  extras  perched  high,  but  not 
dry,  on  a  pile  of  boards. 

"Get  a  boat,"  one  of  them  sniggered. 
I  didn't  need  a  boat;  all  I  needed  was 
a  sail  and  a  rudder. 
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I  dodged  a  beam,  stooped  under  a 
low  rafter,  and  rose  to  find  myself  in 
the  suburbs  of  a  Brazilian  jungle. 

I  have  never  been  in  Brazil,  but  I 
am  willing  to  wager  that  Brazil  has 
never  outdone  that  jungle.  It  was  like 
the  old  squire's  portrait,  "as  big  as  life 
and  twice  as  natural."  As  an  illusion 
it  was  perfect. 

Altogether  too  perfect, 
for  something  alive 
started  crawling 
straight  toward  me, 
moving  slowly  over 
the  soft  moss. 

I  began  to  back  off, 
and  nearly  knocked 
over  part  of  the  hori- 
zon, a  lovely  palm 
tree.  All  at  once  the 
thing  crawled  into  the 
light,  and  I  saw  that 
it  was  a  poor,  harm- 
less, friendly  turtle. 

I  stepped  forward 
^  again,  and 

^        then  I  did  get 


MARRY- — 


a  scare. 
Right  in  front 
of    me,  coiled 
over   a   lor  that 
was   partly    sub-         {  : 
merged  in  the  trop- 
ical    pool,    lay    a  big 
spotted  snake  with  glit- 
tering,  glassy   eyes,   and  < 
just  beyond  it,  protruding 
out  of  the  water,  was  the  head 
of  the  most  horrible-looking  alli- 
gator— or  crocodile — I  don't  know 
which.    It  was  a  monstrous  beast, 
and  had  the  most  wicked,  satisfied- 
looking  grin. 

There   must   have   been  something 


wrong  with  my  voice,  because  when 
I  tried  to  scream  nothing  came  but  a 
choked,  gurgling  sound.  Nobody  paid 
the  least  attention  to  me ;  Pearl  White 
and  her  company  would  have  gone 
right  on  making  motion  pictures  while 
I  was  being  devoured  by  their  "proper- 
ties." As  I  stood  still,  preparing  for 
the  end,  the  truth  suddenly  dawned  on 
me.  The  cruel  eyes  looked  glassy  be- 
cause they  were  made  out  of  glass.  It 
was  a  stuffed  crocodile;  the  snake  was 
rubber. 

I  lifted  one  foot  cautiously  to  see  if 
I  could  still  move  it.  I  was  afraid  I 
had  become  permanently  petrified.  But 
I  had  not;  I  could  even  walk.  And  I 
walked  just  as  fast  as  I  could  toward 
the  group  of  men  around  the  camera. 
I  wanted  human  companionship,  and  I 
wanted  it  quick.  I  was  tired  of  "Life 
Among  the  Reptiles." 

The  group  about  the  camera  was 
about  the  busiest  group  I  have  ever 
seen. 

"We're 
shooting 
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ail  the  storm  stuff  to-night,"  exclaimed 
George  Seitz,  the  director,  a  smiling, 
youngish  person,  really  most  good  looking, 
who  was  splashing  about,  nervously  chew- 
ing gum  when  he  wasn't  lighting  a  fresh 
cigarette.  He  stopped  just  long  enough 
to  shake  hands,  and  then  off  he  scurried 
like  a  dog  hunting  rabbits. 

One  thing  is  sure.    If  all  the  "storm 
stuff"  was  not  shot  that  night  it  was  because 
it  was  beyond  human  possibility.    If  it  were 
possible,  Mr.  Seitz  did  it.    Did  you  ever  see  a 
really  fast   football  team — one   of  the  kind 
where  the  quarter  back  is  yelling  out  the  signals 
for  the  next  play  while  his  nose  is  still  buried 
in  the  dirt  by  the  weight  of  three  men  on  top 
of  him,  and  snapping  for  the  ball  before  the  line 
men  are  hardly  in  their  places?    Well,  Seitz  was 
the  quarter  back  of  this  all-star  team.    And  he 
certainly  had  his  company  trained  for  teamwork. 
"All  ready,  Pearl?"  he  suddenly  shouted.  Miss 
White,  clad  in  a  waterproof  coat,  dropped 
limply  on  the  edge  of  the  deep,  black- 
looking  pool,  letting  one  hand  hang  limply 
over  the  edge.    "Come  on,  Norton!  You 
see  Lightning  lying  there  and  think  she's 
dead."    Lightning,  of  course,  was  Miss 
White.   Norton  was  her  handsome  lead- 
ing man,  Henry  Gsell. 

"This  is  where  they  find  out  the 
secret  of  the  ebony  box,"  Mr.  Burt, 
the  assistant  director,  whispered  to 
me.    "They  have  followed  the  mys- 
terious   directions    which  lead 
them  to  this  cave  in  Brazil 

and  " 

"All   right — s  tart  your 
rain !"   yelled    Seitz  through 
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his  megaphone,  waving  one  arm  like  a  sema- 
phore. 

A  lever  was  turned  somewhere,  and  the 
storm  began.    From  the 
hidden  network  of  pipes 
above  water  came  pour- 
ing down.   It  beat  against 
the  rocks,  it  drove  blind- 
ingly    through    the  air. 
Never  in  real  life  have  I 
seen  a  storm  that  looked 
half  so  much  like  a  storm. 
Mr.  Gsell  dashed  out  of 
the    cave    entrance,    peered  about 
through  the  rain-swept  jungle,  saw 
the  Lightning  Raider.     He  swung 
himself  across  a  crevice  in  the  rocks 
by  an  overhanging  branch  and  dashed 
toward  her  

"More    rain    over    Miss    White !" 
shouted  Mr.  Seitz. 

Suddenly  the  storm  in  that  particula 
corner  grew  still  stormier.    Wondering  how 
the  rain  pipes  were  manipulated  to  secure  thai 
effect,  I  glanced  up.   One  might  have  expected 
to  see  monkeys  in  the  trees  of  such  a  jungle,  x 
and  for  a  moment  I  thought  I  did.    But  the 
monkeys  were  human.    They  had  crept  out  along 
the  pipes.    Swinging  by  one  hand,  by  their  feet, 
their  teeth,  whatever  was  handiest,  they  hung  over 
the  edge  of  the  jungle,  pouring  rain  out  of  sprinkling 
cans.    Tney  wrere  used  in  places  the  rain  pipes  did 
not  quite  reach.   The  effect  was  splendid,  particularly 
realistic — so  long  as  one  did  not  happen  to  glance 
up  and  see  the  simian  gardeners  at  work. 

The  scei?2  was  over  and  the  rain  turned 
off.   Miss  White  came  back  to  the  camera,    ^ll^O^\  *  % 
water  streaming  off  her  rubber  coat,  drip- 
ping from  every  yellow  curl. 

"I'm  having  a  more  persecuted  time 
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than    ever  in 

this    picture."  ^ 
s  h  e    c  o  m  -  ,  x 

plained.      "It's  just   

one  escape  after  an- 
other.    You  see  this 
time  I'm  a  crook,  a 
good  crook,  though.    I'm  too  good,  and 
the  master  criminal  turns  against  me 
and  tips  off  the  police.    So  I  have  ene- 
mies both  within  the  law  and  without. 
It's  a  hard  life.    Mr.  Oland,  the  heavy, 
you  see,  knows  what  is  in  the  ebony 

box,  but  Norton  and  I   Oh,  look ! 

They  are  going  to  start  the  fight !" 

The  heavy-set  villain,  wearing  a  trop- 
ical helmet  and  a  Norfolk  jacket,  had 
come  striding  out  into  an  open  space 
before  the  camera.  He  was  followed 
by  the  youthful-looking  hero,  who  wore 
natty,  tropical  riding  breeches  of  white 
duck  and  a  white  soft  shirt. 


"Lights  I"  yelled  Seitz. 

There  was  a  sudden  sputter,  and  on 
went  the  big  Kliegs. 

"Camera  !  Action  !  Let  'er  go  !  Atta 
boy !    Get  into  it!" 

At  the  first  word  they  had  begun. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  fights,  but 
this  certainly  impressed  me  as  a  per- 
fectly splendid  one — if  that  is  a  correct 
fighting  term.  The  rain,  the  snake,  the 
crocodile,  the  jungle  itself,  might  be 
artificial,  but  the  fight,  at  least,  was 
real. 

The  hero,  with  one  spring,  caught  the 
villain  just  above  the  waist.    Wu  Fang 
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was  ready  for  him.  But  with  a  lunge 
Wu  Fang  broke  the  other's  hold,  and 
sent  him  back,  reeling.  Then  they  be- 
gan to  pound  each  other.  All  this  time, 
remember,  the  rain  was  just  slashing 
down  on  them  !  Suddenly  they  slipped, 
and  down  they  fell  together  in  the  mud. 
x    "Fine !   Keep  it  up  !"  yelled  Seitz. 

\They    did.      Over    and  over 
they    rolled,    splashing  and 
kicking — growling  and 
grunting  like  two  bears. 
All  at  once  the  sig- 
came    to  stop. 
They  scrambled 
up   and  began 
to    wipe  the 
mud  from  their 
faces.      I  ex- 
pected to  see 
them  start 
at  once 
for 


was  bound  to  seem  a  little  tame.  One's 
capacity  for  thrills  becomes  deadened 
after  seeing  such  a  number  of  hair- 
raising  incidents  as  those  which  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession.  At  last, 
along  toward  midnight,  I  asked  Mr. 
Seitz  if  they  weren't  almost  through. 
He  said  "Oh,  no,"  in  surprise,  evi- 
dently considering  it  merely  the  shank 
of  the  evening. 

"This  surely  must  be  the  most  ex- 
citing part  of  the  serial?"  I  asked. 

He  opened  his  eyes.  "I  should  say 
not!"  he  exclaimed.  "This  is  just  to 
get  'em  well  started.  But  you  come 
around  next  month,  when  we're  doing 
the  eleventh  episode.  They've  worked 
out  a  trap  for  Miss  White  and  Mr. 
Gsell  that  looks  like  such  a  thrilling 

and  certain  death  that   You  just 

come  and  see  it !" 
I  said  I  would. 

But  I  had  had  enough  for  that  eve- 


shower  bath,  but  Mr.  Seitz  called 
out : 

"That   was   great !     Let's   have  it 


again 


Without  even  taking  time  to  catch 
their  breath,  they  started  the  awful 
encounter  once  more.  As  they  finished, 
Mr.  Seitz  had  a  sudden  inspiration  for 
a  new  ending  for  the  scene.  This  was 
to  have  Wu  Fang  pick  up  an  immense 
rock — a  real  one — and  hurl  it  at  the 
prostrate  hero !  So  they  went  through 
the  whole  thing  again. 

After  that,  anything  that  happened 

5 


ning.  I'm  not  used  to  life-and-death 
struggles,  rescues,  or  alligators — 
stuffed  or  unstuifed.  I  took  my  de- 
parture down  through  the  damp,  pud- 
dly halls. 

I  think  I  will  go  again,  though,  and 
watch  them  take  the  scenes  for  that 
eleventh  episode. 

Don't  you  wish  you  could  go  along? 


Mixville— Go 
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HAT  is,  go  slow  if  you  want  to  take  in  the 
sights  of  the  Texas  town  where  Tom  Mix 
stages  some  of  his  wildest  performances. 
^     ^8§tfefe-  And  you  don't  have  to  go  to  Texas,  either. 

ML  For  this  typical  Texas  town,  like  the  potted 

■L  palms  in  Northern  hotels  and  the  caged 

polar  bears  in  Southern  zoos,  is  an  imported 
product. 

Mixville  is  the  little  community  of  rough-board  houses, 
main  street,  general  store,  and  post  office  which  Tom  Mix 
has  had  built  to  order  on  a  corner  of  his  many-acre  ranch  in 
California.  And  the  model  for  it,  he'll  tell  you,  is  his  home 
town  in  the  Southern  State  where  he  grew  up.  Everything 
in  it,  from  the  corner  tumble-down  saloon  to  the  dinky  store 
with  its  display  of  sombreros  and  cowhide  boots,  is  copied 
from  his  native  village  as  Mix  remembers  it.  Practically 


all  his  pictures  with  Western 
and  Texas  atmosphere  are 
rolled  up  here,  where  Mix  can 
make  a  spectacular  dash  across 
the  plains  and  over  hills  with- 
out the  least  chance  of  some 
stranger  getting  into  the  pic- 
ture and  spoiling  it — the  whole 
works  are  right  on  Tom's 
estate. 

When  he  wants  a  Western 


Slow 


town,  all  he  needs  to  do  is  to  have 
so  many  cowboys,  townspeople,  and 
the  like  report  at  his  place — the  rest 
is  easy,  because  the  town  is  there 
and  the  actors  need  only  to  swarm 
into  its  streets  and  houses  and  set 
the  wheels  going.    The  little  strip 
of  woods  back  of  the  town  fairly 
bristles  with  lonely  mountain  cabins 
or  deserted  shacks  of  all  descrip- 
tions as  thick  as  they  can  be  planted 
without  losing  the  effect  of  loneli- 
ness. 

There's  city  life  less  than  an  hour 
away  from  the  place,  but  Mix 
spends  most  of  his  time  on  his  own 


estate.  He  says  that  he  needs  a 
broad  sweep  of  country  to  feel 
really  at  home  in,  and  he'd  a 
good  deal  rather  be  dashing 
over  the  plains  the  way  he  used 
to  when  he  was  a  soldier  in  the 
United  States  cavalrv  than  rid- 


ing in  a  machine. 
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Instructions  for  the  picture  playwright,  with 
notes    on   where   and   what   he   can  sell. 


By  William  Lord  Wright 


Questions  concerning  scenario  writing,  addressed  to  this  department,  will  be  gladly  answered,  but  an 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  should  be  inclosed.  Due  to  the  great  amount  of  time  that  it  would  neces- 
sitate, it  is  impossible  for  this  department  to  read  and  criticize  any  scripts  and  we  do  not  make  reports 
as  to  the  standing  or  reliability  of  individual  companies.  Six  cents  in  stamps  will  bring  you  our 
Market  Booklet  fcr  scenarios. — Editor's  Note. 


Now  that  the  war  is  over  let  us  turn  to  more  peaceful 
pursuits  than  viewing  the  activities  of  German  and  Austrian 
Now  That         spies,  the  charging  of  regiments,  and  the  engagements  in 
the  War  the  trenches.   I  read  a  movie  editorial  some  time  ago  which 

is  Over  stated  that  we  should  have  more  and  more  of  this  sort  of 

plot — war  plots.  We  are  having  more  and  more  of  them. 
However,  these  plots  have  a  sameness,  a  shortsighted  per- 
spective, as  it  were.  For  fifty  years  after  our  great  Civil  War  stories  and  plays 
were  builded  around  it,  and  the  best  stories  and  plays  developed  half  a  century 
after  the  conflict.  So  it  will  be  with  the  world's  great  war.  The  big  movie  play 
about  it  is  yet  to  come.   It  will  probably  be  written  thirty  or  forty  years  hence. 


Ernest  C.  Warde,  director  extraordinary  for  Dustin 
Farnum,  arises  to  inform  us  that  we  are  all  wrong.    It  is 
The  the  director — not  the  plot  writer,  nor  the  writer  of  scenario 

Director  continuity — who  deserves  to  go  down  to  fame  as  the  real 

Claims  Credit      author  of  the  festive  script. 

And,  by  cracky,  we  must  admit  that  Director  Warde 
has  some  real  hefty  arguments  on  his  side,  too ! 
"Quit  your  kidding,"  remarked  Mr.  Warde  during  a  talkfest  with  me  the 
other  day  between  scenes.    "I  see  you  tell  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot  along 
the  scenario  line,  but  you  say  nothing  regarding  the  director's  responsibility  after 
the  material  is  placed  in  his  hands — and  even  before  that." 
"Proceed,  Mr.  Warde,"  I  ventured. 

"Well,  you  just  state  for  me,"  he  continued,  "that  it  is  the  director  who  makes 
the  play.  Some  credit  goes  to  the  originator  of  the  plot;  some  credit  goes  to 
the  writer  of  the  continuity,  but  equal  credit  for  the  script — not  counting  the 
completed  picture- — should  go  to  the  director.  Let  me  elucidate.  The  story  writer 
submits  his  idea  in  synopsis  form,  and  it  is  finally  accepted  and  paid  for;  nine 
times  out  of  ten  you  buy  the  main  idea  and  perhaps  a  situation  or  two.  Then 
the  writer  of  continuity  gets  busy  and  hacks  out  a  movie  script  which  bears  but 
faint  resemblance  to  the  plot  purchased.  At  last  the  director  is  called  into  con- 
sultation. Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  director  changes  the  plot  all  around  in  a 
way  different  entirely  from  the  other  two  conceptions.  He  tears  out  great  chunks 
of  the  continuity  to  be  replaced  by  situations  and  business  borne  to  him  from 
his  dramatic  experience.    Then  the  continuity  writer  revamps  the  script  to  con- 
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form  to  the  director's  ideas.  It  is  true  that  some  studios  demand  that  the  director 
produce  a  script  as  written,  but  it  is  generally  rewritten,  with  the  director  on  the 
job,  before  it  is  produced.  Two  out  of  every  three  successful  directors  have  had 
previous  stage  experience.  Two  out  of  three  successful  writers  of  continuity 
have  not  had  stage  experience.  If  they  had,  less  credit  would  go  to  the  director 
for  the  final  script  revision." 

NowT  that  Air.  Warde  has  delivered  himself  of  the  above  we  suggest  there 
be  replies  thereto.    Come  in ;  the  water's  fine  ! 


The  Mikado,  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  opera  of  that 
name,  conceived  the  whimsical  idea  of  always  making  "the 
The  Punish-       punishment  fit  the  crime."   The  same  thing  often  obtains  in 
ment  Fits         movieland.    Frequently  a  script  must  be  made  to  fit  some 
,      p  •  particular  star.    We  know  of  one  well-known  star  whose 

talents  and  physical  attainments  are  such  that  there  isn't  a 
book  or  play  in  the  world  that  will  fit  him.  All  likely  stories 
prove  failures.  One  reason  is  the  star's  peculiar  methods  of  acting;  another  is 
his  physical  peculiarities.  All  plots  for  him  must  be  built  to  order.  The  scenario 
editor,  when  he  needs  a  story  for  that  particular  actor,  sends  out  a  cry  of  distress 
to  all  the  writers  he  knows,  and  they  come  across  with  original  stories.  These 
writers,  called  upon,  know  the  star  and  his  talents,  and. some  idea  is  pretty  certain 
to  develop.  This  is  one  of  several  instances  in  which  the  seasoned  free  lance 
shines,  but  the  unknown  author  has  little  opportunity.  Incidentally,  the  title  to 
a  magazine  story  was  purchased  for  this  star  the  other  day.  The  price  paid  was 
five  hundred  dollars.  The  idea  in  the  story  was  not  desired — nothing  but  the 
title.  The  author,  in  fact,  was  given  permission  to  use  the  idea  elsewhere,  pro- 
vided he  used  some  other  main  title.  Truly  there  are  funny  things  happening  in 
motion-picture  land. 

Sylvia  Cushman  writes  us  of  her  experiences  as  a 
scenario  writer.     We  want  more  experiences  like  this. 
We  Want         Space  will  be  gladly  offered,  for  in  no  way  can  other  be- 
More  ginners  more  readily  learn  than  by  reading  the  experiences 

Like  This  °^  otkers»   Miss  Cushman  writes  as  follows  : 

My  writing  experiences  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  confined 
to  the  newspaper  field,  and  the  few  scenarios  I  have  sold  can  be 
counted  on  the  ringers  of  my  two  hands.  But  if  it  will  help  anybody  to  know  how,  when 
— and  I  might  say  why — I  did  this,  I'll  tell  you  as  briefly  as  possible.  Perhaps  my  experience 
as  a  newspaper  reporter  has  helped  me  see  the  real  side  of  life,  and  it  is  only  the  real  side 
that  is  successfully  duplicated  on  the  screen. 

I've  covered  everything  from  to-day's  best  murder  to  Mrs.  Van  Astorbilt's  ball  for 
her  pet  fish  hound.  I've  been  stranded  in  the  queer  town  of  Connorsville,  Indiana,  and  ran 
out  of  Antwerp  five  hours  ahead  of  the  German  army,  but  never  have  I  seen  anything  so 
unreal  as  the  average  motion-picture  conception  of  life.  I  don't  wonder  they  are  hysterically 
calling  for  new  stories,  and  I  don't  wonder  because  they  don't  get  them. 

Away  in  the  back  of  our  brain  we  all  have  some  pet  version  of  life  as  we  would  have 
it,  and  those  of  us  who,  at  the  slightest  provocation,  and  sometimes  with  no  provocation 
at  all,  inflict  these  ideals  on  the  world,  are  apt  to  be  so  colorful  that  by  the  time  they  are 
finished  we  have  something  that  resembles  the  ravings  of  an  opium  eater.  I  know  because 
I  have  done  it  myself.  My  stories  have  come  back,  and  I  have  snorted  with  disgust  at  the 
ignorance  of  the  scenario  editor.  I  have  vowed  that  such  and  such  a  company  stole  my 
pet  brain  child,  and  then  I  came  to  and  sat  down  and  wrote  about  an  ordinary  person, 
minus  six-syllable  words — and  sold  it. 
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The  first  story  I  ever  sold— to  Metro— was  about  a  woman  on  our  street.  She  was  the 
average  wealthy  woman  who  had  never  done  a  day's  work,  mental  or  physical,  in  her  life. 
Suddenly  she  awoke  to  the  fact  that  she  wanted  to  earn  a  little  monej-  of  her  own  and 
not  call  upon  her  husband  for  every  cent.  She  secured  a  position  as  an  assistant  in  a  fash- 
ionable dressmaker's  establishment,  went  to  work  every  day  in  a  taxi,  and  came  home  in 
one.  She  charged  her  lunches  at  a  fashionable  hotel,  where  her  husband  had  an  account. 
At  the  end  of  a  week  she  received  fourteen  dollars  and  her  husband  received  a  bill  for 
thirty-five  dollars  from  taxi  company  and  hotel.  Needless  to  say,  the  lady's  invasion  of 
the  business  world  ended  promptly.  Had  I  wished  to  be  "colorful"  I  could  have  had  her 
a  success  within  a  week,  owning  her  own  establishment  and  freeing  her  husband  from 
debt,  but  I  stuck  to  the  facts  and  got  fifty  dollars.  The  Sidney  Drews  put  it  on,  and  Mr. 
Drew  was  good  enough  to  speak  highly  to  me  about  it. 

In  France  I  saw  a  French  girl  look  down  at  the  body  of  her  lover,  shrug  her  shoulders, 
and  say:  "And  they  say  there's  a  God!"  No  tears.  No  hair  pulling.  No  faint.  That 
was  all.  But — oh,  can  you  imagine  what  some  motion-picture  actresses  would  have  done  in 
that  situation  ?  And  the  director  would  have  let  them  do  it,  and  the  scenario  writer  would 
have  written  pages  about  registering  intense  anguish. 

So  I  can  only  say,  with  thousands  of  others  who  have  forgotten  more  than  I  shall  ever 
know  about  the  business :  Be  real — be  true — be  sincere.  Don't  write  about  the  fellow  and 
girl  shipwrecked  on  a  desert  island  or  about  the  very  ruined  young  person  or  about  Winnie 
Wiggle,  the  vamp.    Write  what  you  really  know  about,  what  you  yourself  have  experienced. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  college  graduate,  kept  complaining  because  none  of  her  scenarios 
were  accepted,  while  she  kept  seeing  "such  awful  things  on  the  screen."  I  asked  to  see 
one  of  her  scenarios,  and  found  that  she  had  one  of  the  loveliest  murders  about  which 
any  one  could  write.  I  finally  persuaded  her  to  change  and  write  a  story  about  the  janitor's 
little  girl  in  the  apartment  where  she  was  living.  She  did,  and  she  sold  it.  Above  all. 
write  about  the  happy  side  of  life.  Don't  inflict  your  troubles,  real  or  reel,  on  the  public. 
The  public,  you  know,  has  troubles  of  its  own  ! 

Too  many  plots  that  arrive  in  the  scenario  editor's  office 
bear  evidence  of  being  hurriedly  written.    Strange  to  relate. 
Hurriedly  the  beginner  is  not  the  chief  offender  along  this  line.  The 

Written  old-timer  very  frequently  is  the  one  at  fault.   The  old-timer 

Stories  Se^S  a        *°  a  certam  comPany  and  receives  five  hundred 

or  a  thousand  dollars  therefor.  It  may  have  been  some 
time  between  sales,  and  the  coin  of  the  realm  is  like  unto 
manna  in  the  wilderness  to  him.  lfThe  market's  ripe  !"  he  cries.  "I'll  strike  while 
the  iron  is  hot."  He  sits  him  down,  and  this  time  dashes  off  another  yarn.  In 
the  editorial  sanctum  the  editor  remarks,  "Jim  is  writing  'em  too  fast."  It  is 
turned  down.  The  story  is  submitted  elsewhere,  and  it  shows  evidences  of  haste. 
It  is  not  carefully  developed,  it  does  not  do  old-timer  justice.  It  is  universally 
rejected.  Remember  this:  One  cannot  write  hurriedly  and  write  successfully. 
One  cannot  write  two  stories  at  the  same  time.  One  cannot  submit  a  single  story 
to  two  or  more  companies  at  once. 

In  getting  material  for  a  new  Market  Booklet,  we  re- 
ceived several  comments  from  scenario  editors,  some  of 
Ulnerent  which  are  worthy  of  reprinting  here.    Bennett  Musson,  sce- 

PointS  nario  editor  for  the  Frank  A.  Keeney  Pictures  Corporation, 

of  View         writes : 

If  your  department  lessens  the  difficulty  of  securing  good  plays, 
you  will  have  our  thanks,  in  addition  to  those  we   extend  for 
the  courtesy  of  your  inquiry. 

John  C.  Brownell,  writing  for  the  Universal  Film  Manufacturing  Company, 
says : 

If  amateur  writers  would  study  pictures  more  and  textbooks  less,  they  would  not  only 
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save  much  time,  labor,  paper,  and  postage,  but  they  might  receive  a  check  occasionally 
instead  of  so  many  rejection  slips.  Amateur  writers  come  to  me  very  day  with  plays  which 
they  have  written  "according  to  instructions.*'  Some  "authority"  has  advised  them  to  write 
a  short  synopsis  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  words  and  follow  that  with  a  continuity. 
Any  editor  will  tell  you  that  continuity  written  by  amateur  writers  is  valueless.  Every  studio 
maintains  a  corps  of  trained  continuity  writers  who  have  studied  the  picture  game  from 
even-  angle.  Even  their  best  efforts  have  to  undergo  severe  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
editor  and  director,  and  they  may  be  compelled  to  rewrite  the  continuity  many  times  before 
it  is  finally  accepted  for  production.  That  being  true,  how  could  an  amateur,  no  matter 
how  bright,  write  satisfactory  continuity?  If  he  has  a  plot  that  is  worthy  he  should  write 
it  in  detail,  just  as  though  he  were  telling  it  to  a  friend.  From  my  point  of  view,  he  needn't 
be  afraid  of  the  scenario  editor  rejecting  it  because  of  its  length.  If  the  editor  finds  in 
the  first  two  or  three  pages  the  faintest  possibilities,  he  will  stick  to  it  like  a  puppy  to  a  root. 

You  will  notice  that  Mr.  Brdwnell  encourages  writers  to  write  their  synopses 
at  some  length,  whereas  some  editors  clamor  for  the  briefest  possible  synopsis,  at 
least  when  the  story  is  first  submitted.  Also  you  may  have  observed  that  some 
say  to  "write  your  story  in  a  talky  sort  of  way,  throwing  in  a  bit  of  conversation 
here  and  there/'  while  others  order  that  there  shall  be  no  dialogue.  I  mention 
these  points  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  is  no  hard-and-fast  form  for  writing 
a  synopsis,  and  that  different  companies  and  editors  have  different  views  on  this 
subject.  My  own  personal  opinion,  however,  is  that,  to  please  the  average  editor, 
the  synopsis  ought  not  to  run  much  less  than  one  thousand  or  much  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  words,  and  that  very  little,  if  any,  dialogue  should  be  used. 


A  New- 
Point  of 
View 


Mr.  Rex  H.  Runyon  has  discovered  that  there  is  more 
to  the  art  of  writing  for  the  screen  than  most  beginners 
seem  to  believe.   He  says  in  a  letter : 


I  have  been  writing  for  some  time,  but  it  was  only  recently 
that  I  really  began  to  write.  Previous  to  that  time  I  wrote  "stuff,'' 
or,  at  least,  that  is  what  I  would  call  it.  I  didn't  have  the  right 
idea  of  plot.  I  think  this  is  the  principal  trouble  with  a  good 
share  of  writers,  especially  the  beginners,  who  think  that  anything  will  sell  and  that  there 
is  "easy  money"  in  writing  movie  plays.  That  is  just  the  idea  that  I  had — the  idea  that' 
anything  would  sell — and  now  that  I  see  things  in  the  right  light  I  feel  that  the  laugh  is 
on  me.  Some  of  the  movie  companies  must  have  had  a  good  laugh  when  they  read  some 
of  the  trash  that  I  submitted  to  them.  However,  now  that  I  see  things  as  they  really  are, 
it  is  no  wonder  to  me  that  companies  return  synopses  to  the  writers  with  rather  curt  answers, 
for  a  good  share  of  the  plays  that  they  get  are  surely  hopeless.  I  have  been  in  a  number 
of  studios'in  the  West,  and  it  was  in  them  that  I  had  my  eyes  opened,  learned  a  great  deal 
more  than  I  could  have  learned  from  textbooks  or  any  other  means. 


The 
Supply  is 
Endless 


Albert  Capellani,  the  versatile  director  of  screen  dramas, 
is  another  authority  who  does  not  believe  that  "material  for 
the  screen  is  about  exhausted."  In  an  interview  appearing 
recently  in  the  Exhibitor's  Trade  Review,  he  says : 


The  supply  of  stories  is  endless.    Why,  French  lierature  has 
scarcely  been  tapped — nor  English,  either,  for  that  matter.  Then 
there  is  history.    The  time  is  coming  when  movie  audiences  will 
understand  historical  accuracy  in  costumes  and  settings,  and  then  an  unending  field  will  be 
open  to  the  camera. 

Monsieur  Capellani  is  a  stanch  admirer  of  the  more  gifted  of  American  pro- 
ducers. He  is  particularly  gratified  by  their  efforts  to  eliminate  certain  abuses 
that  have  recently  crept  into  screen  technique.  Among  these  abuses  he  named  the 
excessive  use  of  the  close-up,  the  cut-back,  and  the  subtitle.    The  close-up  on  the 
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screen,  says  Capellani,  ought  to  be  employed  no  more  frequently  than  one  uses 
his  opera  glasses  in  the  theater.  As  for  the  subtitle,  it  too  often  usurps  the  very 
place  of  photography  itself,  he  believes.  There  have  been  a  number  of  comedies 
of  late  in'which  the  pictures  serve  only  to  punctuate  the  text.  Very  clever  text 
it  often  is,  but  the  total  effect  is  merely  that  of  an  illustrated  book.  He  concludes 
as  follows : 

There  is,  finally,  the  serious  evil  which  develops  in  the  cutting  room.  A  director  is 
asked  to  take  a  scenario  and  make  so  man}-  reels  of  it — we'll  say  live.  Then  it  is  found 
that  the  scenario  contains  enough  material  for  two  reels  at  most,  or  for  a  dozen.  In  the 
former  case,  the  slender  yarn  must  be  spun  out  to  gossamer  thinness.  In  the  latter,  it  must 
be  cramped  into  absurdly  narrow  limits.  It  is  laid  on  the  bed  of  Procrustes  and  either  lopped 
off  or  stretched  to  fit. 

And  so  the  progress  of  the  motion  picture  will  be  greatly  furthered  when  quality,  not 
quantity,  becomes  the  rule  and  the  artistic  director  is  not  hampered  by  foreordained  matters 
of  length.  The  big  work  is  scarcely  started.  New  doors  of  possibility  are  opening  before 
us  every  day.  We  are  learning  more  and  more  thoroughly  how  action  can  be  made  to 
compensate  for  the  missing  voice. 

Mrs.  Frank  E.  Harms  remarks  that  she  "feels  a  bit 
timid"  about  writing  to  this  department.    Why  ?    YVe  want 
p  you  all  to  come  right  in  ;  the  water's  fine  !    The  more  com- 

munications the  merrier.    This  department  is  for  you,  and 
Right  In!  we  want  you  to  write  to  us.    Mrs.  Harms  writes: 

I  read  the  letter  in  the  August  issue  from  the  "Lady  Who  Had 
a  Little  Producing  Company  of  Her  Own."'    Her  story  coincides 
with  mine.    I,  too,  have  a  company  of  my  own — and  such  a  company!    There  is  T.  Warren 

Kerrigan,  Norma  Talmadge   But  I  go  the  lady  one  better !    /  am  the  producer,  and 

what  wonderful  picture  plays  we  do  have!  In  my  playhouse  I  do  as  the  "lady"  said:  "I 
let  my  imagination  loose,  and  the  result  is  astonishing !" 

When  a  story  of  mine  comes  back  rejected  I  just  turn  it  over  to  my  own  little  company 
— and  what  a  wonderful  production  we  do  have  !  My  actors  always  do  themselves  proud, 
and  my  audience — I'll  just  whisper  to  you  that  I'm  the  audience — applauds  to  the  echo. 

That  is  the  proper  spirit,  and  that  is  the  spirit  which  ought  to  win.  Mind, 
I  do  not  say  that  it  necessarily  will,  for,  after  all,  success  rests  mainly  on  ability. 
But  going  about  a  thing  in  the  right  spirit  is  a  big  start. 


When  writing  the  synopsis  of  the  picture-play  plot, 
begin  at  the  beginning  and  end  at  the  ending.    Do  not  get 
Begin  at  the  notion  that  you  are  writing  literary  material  for  some 

the  magazine,  and  start  in  with  word  paintings  about  the  breezes 

Beginning"  *n  ^e  morning>  the  sun,  the  eventide,  et  cetera.    Don't  bring 

John  down  the  shady  lane  to  meet  Genevieve  and  then  start 
some  billing-and-cooing  dialogue.  Don't  start  your  plot 
along  in  the  middle,  fondly  hoping  to  catch  the  intense  interest  of  the  reader. 
The  editor  may  be  interested  with  big  action  right  at  the  very  beginning,  but  you 
can  bet  your  sweet  life  that  he  will  be  disinterested  when  your  story  sags  at  the 
third  page  because  you  must  go  back  and  explain  what  the  excitement  at  the 
start  was  all  about.  Avoid  any  dialogue.  Tell  your  story  in  action;  just  as  if  you 
were  telling  an  interesting  tale  to  a  friend  of  yours.  Avoid  visions  in  which 
Felix  sits  down  on  a  log  and  says :    "Dear,  I  must  tell  you  all ;  it  was  ten  years 

ago  "    And  then  we  go  back  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years  and  tell  something, 

and  the  audience,  interested  in  the  main  plot,  must  sit  back  and  wait  until  the 
visioning  back  is  Over.    It  is  not  hard  to  remember.    Avoid  all  frills  and  flounc- 
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ings,  tell  your  plot  straight  from  the  shoulder,  and,  above  all,  don't  borrow  from 
others.  We  know  one  continuity  writer  who  cannot  sell  an  original  story.  Why? 
Because  he  plays  no  favorites.  They  all  contribute  to  his  plots.  He  borrows 
without  hesitation  from  every  great  writer  from  Kipling  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
He  is  among  several  rather  benighted  writers  for  the  screen  who  are  classed  as 
"dangerous."  That  is,  their  stuff  is  likely  to  get  the  editor  into  legal  troubles 
if  he  should  buy  it,  and  so,  when  those  writers  do  come  along  with  stuff  which  is 
claimed  to  be  original,  it  is  sent  back  to  them.  The  producer  is  not  willing  to  take 
a  chance. 


From  the  office  of  the  World  Film  Corporation  comes 
the  following: 

The  The  volume  of  stories  that  are  being  written  by  ambitious 

Volume  of  authors  who  have  designs  on  screen  success  passes  all  belief.  It 

.  was  ascertained  some  years  ago  when  the  legitimate  stage  was  ex- 

otOrieS  periencing  the  top  wave  of  popularity  that  some  five  thousand  plays 

were  written  every  year,  and  that  out  of  this  enormous  number 
less  than  five  per  cent  were  produced.  A  conservative  estimate  of 
the  number  of  screen  plays  submitted  to  the  producing  companies  in  the  United  States  is 
in  excess  of  five  thousand  a  month.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  pictures  produced  from  original 
scripts  are  submitted  by  authors  who  have  had  training  and  experience  in  this  line  of  work. 
The  World,  like  other  companies,  is  put  to  a  heavy  expense  handling  scripts  from  budding 
authors  residing  in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  Stories  come  in  from  bankers,  clergymen, 
lawyers,  doctors,  and,  in  fact,  every  profession  and  trade  is  represented  in  this  avalanche 
of  what  is  hoped  to  be  material  for  the  screen.  Each  one  of  these  stories  must  be  read, 
as  one  can  never  tell  where  a  new  idea  will  be  found,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  discovering  some 
new  treatment  of  picture  material  that  prompts  and  warrants  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
delving  through  this  mass  of  manuscripts. 

I  believe  that  this  situation  should  be  made  plain  to  every  amateur  writer 
and,  for  that  matter,  to  every  professional,  who  plans  to  try  to  break  into  the 
motion-picture  field.  The  purpose  is  not  to  discourage  the  beginner,  but  to  make 
him  realize  that  with  so  many  attempts  constantly  being  made  there  must  be 
something  very  distinctive  about  his  effort  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  jaded  readei. 
The  beginner  who  feels  that  he  or  she  really  has  the  gift  need  not  be  alarmed 
because  of  this  tremendous  competition.  You  would  not  be  if  you  could  look 
over  a  few  of  these  scripts,  picked  at  random  from  the  pile,  for  you  would  see 
how  impossible  most  of  them  are.  Of  course  a  script  often  is  rejected  because 
it  fails  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  particular  company  to  which  it  is  submitted,  though 
the  story  itself  may  be  a  very  good  one.  And  the  problem  born  of  that  oft-repeated 
happenstance — the  problem  of  finding  the  man  who  wants  just  the  thing  you  have 
to  sell — is  one  that  bothers  not  only  all  writers,  amateur  and  professional  alike, 
but  most  persons  in  other  lines  of  trade  as  well. 

And  now,  having  held  forth  for  lo  !  these  many  pages,  I  pause  to  introduce 
Mr.  Adrian  Johnson,  scenario  writer  extraordinary  for  William  Fox.  Mr.  John- 
son is  a  man  who  takes  his  work  very  seriously.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that 
he  does  not  go  into  glowing  rhapsodies  over  scenario  writing  as  an  easy  means 
of  gaining  fame  and  fortune.  Perhaps  he  is  a  bit  too  severe  in  the  exactions 
he  lays  down  for  the  writer-to-be.  We  have  had  other  waiters  from  the  front 
ranks  of  the  industry  who  were  much  more  encouraging.  But  the  value  of  having 
successful  writers  contribute  to  this  department  is  that  we  obtain  thereby  a  variety 
of  points  of  view,  and  if  some  of  them  are  extreme,  at  least  our  readers  cannot 
accuse  us  of  being  one-sided. 


A  Specialist's  Advice 

For  persons  who  have  the  writing  fever. 

By  Adrian  Johnson 


ALMOST  every  one  at  some  time 
j\      contracts    the    writing  fever. 

Writing  seems  to  hold  a  glam- 
our that  is  hardly  warranted  by  the 
actual  probabilities  of  financial  return. 


Adrian  Johnson,  of  the  Fox  staff,  is  one  of  the 
most  versatile  men  engaged  to-day  in  preparing 
scripts  for  spectacular  productions.  His  recent 
successes  have  included  "Why  America  Will 
Win/'  "The  Caillaux  Case,"  "Cleopatra,"  and 
"Salome." 


In  no  profession  are  there  more  bitter 
disappointments — more  obstacles  to 
surmount.  These  facts  should  be  thor- 
oughly recognized  by  any  one  who  feels 
himself  or  herself  attacked  by  the 
above-named  malady. 

Now,  the  great  thing,  of  course,  is 
the  story,  but  even  a  greater  thing  is 
the  inspiration  with  which  the  story 
should  be  approached,  the  determina- 
tion and  the  study  necessary  before  a 
successful  story  can  be  created.  Some 
idea  of  logic,  of  consistency,  of  the  re- 
lation of  characters  to  one  another  and 
the  development  of  the  characters  in 
conjunction  with  the  incidents  as  they 
would  transpire  in  real  life  is  impera- 
tive. A  drawing  out  of  one's  inner 
creative  forces  is  essential,  as  is  also 
familiarity  with  the  great  literary  mes- 
sages left  by  the  masters  of  the  past, 
who,  unfortunately,  seem  to  have  trans- 
mitted very  little  of  the  spark  of  genius 
to  the  literary  laborers  of  the  present. 

The  writer  should  be  acquainted  with 
life,  not  theoretically,  but  actually,  for 
every  successful  and  lasting  literary  or 
dramatic  work  is  a  mirror  reflecting 
life  as  those  who  pass  through  the  front 
doors  of  theaters  know  it  and  live  it. 
I  am  acquainted  with  a  very  successful 
free-lance  writer  who  spends  many  of 
his  evenings  wandering  among  the  odd 
places  of  New  York.  No  phase  of  hu- 
man life  is  found  unworthy  of  his  keen 
observation.  Life,  men,  and  things  are 
his  study,  and  his  hobby  and  his  stories 
are  real  and  living,  with  only  that  thin 
veneer  of  fiction  which  all  stories  must 
have  to  give  them  continuity  of  inci- 
dent, for,  strange  to  say,  there  prob- 
ably never  happened  a  story  in  real  life 
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which  could  be  translated  to  the  screen 
exactly  as  it  occurred.  So  much  for 
the  training,  the  earnestness,  the  ob- 
servation, and  determination  which 
must  animate  any  one  who  strives  for 
success  in  the  art  of  writing. 

One  of  the  things  which  handicaps 
the  ambitious  beginner  is  a  desire  to 
adhere  religiously  to  hard-and-fast  rules 
as  regards  the  physical  preparation  of 
the  manuscript.  If  you  have  an  idea, 
a  story,  in  what  way  can  the  folding  of 
your  paper  affect  it,  so  long  as  you 
have  written  it  in  concise,  terse  English 
devoid  of  an  attempted  literary  style 
which  oftentimes  obscures  rather  than 
clears  your  story?  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  in  a  motion-picture  synopsis, 
you  are  writing  action.  You  are  not 
dealing  with  extended  character  devel- 
opment, which  finds  its  best  mode  of 
expression  in  the  novel.  A  man  who 
pauses  every  moment  to  clean  a  type- 
writer key,  who  walks  a  mile  to  secure 
a  certain  sort  of  ribbon,  and  has  half 
his  mentality  fastened  on  a  typewriter 
margin  seldom  or  never  produces  a 
story.  A  division  of  the  creative  fac- 
ulty between  the  merely  mechanical 
and  the  purely  imaginative  cannot  be 
successfully  accomplished.  Neatness  is 
an  asset,  but  it  should  never  become  a 
fetish. 

Now,  remember  this:  Any  form  of 
art,  in  order  to  sustain  itself,  must  take 
on  a  tinge  of  commercialism.  The  men 
who  are  the  executive  heads  of  motion- 
picture  companies  have  struggled  up 
through  difficulties  greater  perhaps  than 
those  which  have  befallen  any  writer. 
These  are  the  men  who  pass  upon  your 
story,  dissect  it,  analyze  it  from  many 
different  angles,  and  finally  accept  or 
reject  it.  They  are  looking  for  good 
stories  which  will  please  a  commer- 


cially active,  hurrying  people,  which 
will  mean  the  continuation  and  success 
of  their  amusement  enterprises.  They 
work  hard  and  continuously  because, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  amusement 
of  the  public  means  the  constant,  back- 
breaking  effort  of  those  who  seek  to 
amuse  them.  These  executives  are 
practical,  not  theoretical.  They  see  a 
chance  for  a  story  in  a  famous  news- 
paper case,  one  that  has  attained  world- 
wide notice,  or  perhaps  in  a  great  topi- 
cal event.  If  you  are  quick  and  clever 
enough  to  suggest  this  possibility  to 
their  minds,  you  receive  a  correspond- 
ing reward.  You  have  become  an  asset 
of  value  to  them.  These  are  some  of 
the  many  complicated  phases  which  en- 
ter into  the  success  of  the  writer. 

I  believe,  generally  speaking,  that  it 
is  necessary  for  those  who  feel  the  call 
of  the  writer  to  be  "on  the  ground,"  to 
meet  or  to  observe  the  men  of  the  in- 
dustry in  which  they  hope  to  succeed. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  an  almost  super- 
natural intuition,  to  be  an  instantaneous 
analyst  of  these  men's  trend  of  mind,  to 
divine  what  they  want.  For  one  man 
who  succeeds  as  a  writer  a  thousand 
fail  because  their  forces  are  divided 
among  many  things.  Writing,  above 
all,  calls  for  absolute  concentration  of 
mind  and  effort,  almost  a  consecration 
to  the  work. 

It  is  hard  at  the  beginning.  It  is  a 
roadway  filled  with  rough  stones,  and 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  rewards  are 
correspondingly  great ;  but  if  one  feels 
the  call  of  the  writer  nothing  will  stop 
him.  He  will  write  and  create,  not  per- 
haps for  the  sake  of  the  financial  re- 
ward, but  to  fulfill  his  destiny,  for  only 
by  so  doing  can  one  achieve  such  hap- 
piness and  contentment  as  this  life 
affords. 


Fortunes  in  Tea  Leaves 


TUANITA  HANSEN  fixes  her  eyes  on  the  business  in 
J  hand  and  pours  her  guest  "riches,  success,  and  a  tall, 
dark  man" — all  in  one  cup  of  tea. 


The  Women  Lend  a  Hand 


By  Grace  Kingsley 


YOU  may  not  have  known  it,  but 
some  time  ago,  when  the  men 
began  to  leave,  the  maids  o'  the 
movies  pitched  right  in.    Some  of  them 
have  been  seen  oftener  in  overalls 
than  in  limousines  of  late,  and. 
blisters  grace  the  hands  that 
once  were   decked  with 
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Who  says  women  can't  handle  big  scenes?    Elsie  Jane  Wilson,  Bluebird  director,  is  proof 

to  the  contrary. 


jewels.  Oh,  yes,  they  still  do  a  little 
stepping,  but  a  lot  of  it  is  up  and  down 
stepladders  instead  of  the  good  old  fox- 
trotting. 

For  the  women  are  handling  a  great 
deal  of  the  men's  work  in  the  studios, 
and  from  all  accounts  they  register  real 
action,  and  they  get  real  results.  It's 
nothing  uncommon  to-day  to  see  a 
woman  director  in  knickers  and  put- 
tees, or  a  "property  woman"  wearing 
a  cap  over  her  coiffure,  or  women  saw- 
ing wood  or  putting  up  sets  in  the  stu- 
dio or  driving  around  the  country  in 
search  of  good  locations  for  out-of- 
door  scenes. 

Well,  why  shouldn't  they? 

Look  at  the  elevator  girls. 

And  the  chauffeuses. 

And  the  farmerettes. 

And  the  eonductorettes. 

And  the  grocery  clerkettes. 

And  the  yeomanettes  of  the  navy. 

And  the  devil  dogettes  of  the  marines. 

So,  ladies  and  gentlemen — and  you 


others  who  read  subtitles  aloud — at- 
tend to  the  story  of  how  the  women 
have  been  filling  the  depleted  ranks  in 
the  studios,  and  how  they  have  gone 
over  the  top. 

There  is  Mrs.  Margaret  Whistler,  the 
first  property  woman  on  the  coast,  who 
for  years  was  a  character  actress  at  the 
"big  U,"  and  reputedly  one  of  the  best- 
dressed  women  in  filmland  in  those  days 
— which  you'll  agree  must  have  been 
some  well  dressed.  Now  she  wears — 
overalls !   And  this  is  how  it  happened. 

One  day  a  few  months  ago  the  West- 
ern Vitagraph  property  man  in  Holly- 
wood was  suddenly  called  overseas  to 
help  get  hold  of  a  good  location  on  the 
Rhine  for  a  war  picture  or  something. 
Other  property  men  were  not  to  be 
had.  So  the  production  manager  de- 
cided to  do  the  next  best  thing.  He 
called  in  Mrs.  Whistler,  who  by  that 
time  had  deserted  "U"  for  Vitagraph. 
If,  reasoned  Mr.  Smith,  she  could  make 
two  gowns  grow  where  only  one  grew 
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before,  and  for  the 
same  money,  why 
shouldn't  she  be  able  to 
manage  properties  and 
build  sets  both  econom- 
ically and  with  artistic 
results  ? 

"But  I  must  have  the 
same  salary  as  I  get  for 
acting,"  answered  Mrs. 
Whistler  briskly. 

Mr.  Smith  accepted 
the  terms,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  first  week, 
instead  of  receiving  the 
same  salary  as  she  had 
been  getting,  she  found 
she  was  receiving  more. 
And  that's  all  there  is 
to  the  story,  except  that 
"Props"  Whistler  went 
shopping  at  once  for  a 
dozen  pairs  of  overalls, 
and  has  been  on  the  job 
ever  since.  When  she's 
not  overseeing  proper- 
ties she's  out  gardening 
on  the  lot  or  taking  the 
place    of    an  absent 


"77/  earn 
a  license," 
said  Nellie 
Ely  Baker 
— and  she 
did. 


Mrs.  Margaret 
Whistler  re- 
signed her 
leading  lady- 
ship to  become 
head  "property 
woman." 


"hand"  and  hauling  properties  in  her- 
self.  What's  more,  she  seems  to  like  it. 

And  there  are  the  women  who  are 
now  operating  projection  machines  in 
the  downtown  theaters  of  some  of  the 
large  cities  on  the  coast — quite  a  re- 
spectably big  number  of  them.  A  pro- 
jection school  has  been  started  by  the 
leading  theater  owners,  and  women  are 
studying  to  become  operators,  passing 
examinations  and  receiving  their  li- 
censes.  After  that  the  jobs  come  easy. 

Yet  it  was  only  a  few  months  ago 
that  women  operators  were  unheard 
of.    Miss  Nellie  Bly  Baker  was  the 
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first  woman  on  the  coast  to  discover  the 
lack  and  to  set  about  filling  it.  Los 
Angeles,  capital  of  Califilmland — as  it's 
been  called — requires  a  city  license  of 
picture-machine  operators. 

"Oh,  very  well/'  said  Miss  Baker, 
when  she  heard  it,  "I'll  get  one."  And 
she  did.  Inside  of  a  few  weeks  she 
had  passed  both  a  written  and  a  ma- 
chine examination,  received  her  license, 
and  began  grinding  in  the  "tin  box"  of 
one  of  that  city's  biggest  theaters. 

But  that  isn't  all ;  many  of  the  stu- 
dios have  been  training  women  to  be 
stage  hands,  property  hands,  and  even 
carpenters.  What  is  more,  they  are 
making  good  in  the  new  jobs.  One  of 
the  studio  managers  who  employs  a 
number  of  women  in  these  lines  was 
asked  recently  whether  the  women  were 
as  good  as  the  men  on  account  of  their 
inferior  strength. 

"I  haven't  found  that  the  majority 
of  them  were  inferior  in  strength."  he 
replied.  "And  where  they  can't  lift 
heavy  loads,  I  find  that  most  of  the 
women  can  use  their  heads  to  advan- 
tage and  save  physical  energy." 

Girls  and  women  have  been  employed 
as  cutters  for  a  long  time  in  one  or  two 
progressive  companies ;  Metro,  for  in- 
stance, has  had  a  "womanalled"  force 
of  young  women  in  its  Eastern  film- 
cutting  room  for  months,  and  now  other 
studios  are  finding  that  women  can  do 
the  delicate  work  of  cutting  the  film 


quite  as  well  as  the  men  used  to.  An- 
other field  for  the  stay-at-home  sex  is 
in  the  film  laboratories.  Lasky  has  five 
or  six  women  employed  in  different 
laboratory  operations,  and  Universal 
at  least  as  many.  At  first  it  was  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a  war-time  neces- 
sity and  economy — filling  the  places  that 
formerly  were  regarded  as  belonging 
solely  and  exclusively  to  men.  But  the 
economy  proved  to  be  in  the  quick  and 
good  work  the  women  did — not  in  their 
pay  envelopes — and  the  new  workers 
are  not  worrying  about  how  long  they'll 
be  able  to  hold  their  jobs. 

As  for  women  directors — well,  it  was 
discovered  some  time  ago  and  more  or 
less  grudgingly  admitted  that  there  were 
fine  points  in  directing  that  they  under- 
stood even  better  than  the  men.  They 
were  conceded  to  be  particularly  good 
in  getting  little  natural  touches  into  the 
scene,  clever  bits  of  "business"  such  as 
never  occurred  to  the  bigger  and 
broader  mind  of  a  male  director.  But 
everybody  agreed  that  they  couldn't 
handle  big  scenes — mob  stuff  and  the 
like.  Every  one,  that  is,  except  the 
women  who  set  out  to  prove  what  they 
could  do.  The  accompanying  picture 
of  Elsie  Jane  Wilson,  a  Bluebird  "di- 
rectoress,"  should  be  proof  to  the  con- 
trary. And  for  successful  directors, 
there  is  always  the  example  of  Lois 
Weber,  who  has  done  some  big  things 
and  outranks  a  lot  of  men  in  her  line. 


A  FAMILY  SECRET 

JUl Y  wife  will  puff  her  hair  above  her  ears, 

A  funny  quirk, 
Some  one  once  said  it  made  her  look  like 

Billie  Burke. 
I  try  to  make  her  change  it 

But  she  won't. 
And  as  for  looking  like  Miss  Burke — 

She  don't! 

Ted  Evans. 


Was  Kipling  Right? 

When  he  said,  "Oh,  East  is  East,  and  West 
is  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet." 


By  Emma-Lindsay 
Squier 

Hayakawa  reciting  ''To  Be  or 
Not  to  Be,"  and  the  phrase  as 
he  wrote  it  in  Japanese. 


SESSUE  HAYAKAWA, 
clenching  one  hand  and 
raising  the  other,  leaned 
forward,  looking  at  me  with 
melancholy  intensity. 

"Ji  satsu  shi  yo  Ka!"  he  said 
in  a  voice  that  vibrated  with 
feeling. 
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Was  Kipling  Right? 


I  presume  I  looked  rather  blank.  I 
was  trying ,  to  decide  whether  to  say 
yes,  that  it  looked  somewhat  like  rain, 
or  to  ask  him  how  the  chorus  went — 
when  all  at  once  he  relaxed,  grinned 

Hayakawa  can  play  comedy  as  well  as 
emotional  roles. 


mischievously,  and  accused  me  of  not 
knowing  my  Shakespeare! 

"Well,  if  Shakespeare  said  that,  I 
guess  I  don't/'  I  replied.  "It  sounds 
to  me  more  like  water  dripping  on  a 

tin  roof  than  " 

Then  it  came  over  me  like  a  flash. 
I  was  sure  of  it !  The  look,  the  pos- 
ture, the  tone  of  the  voice  

"Was  it  To  be  or  not  to  be  ' " 

I  asked,  all  excited. 

He  nodded,  and  I  was  tickled.  So 
I  asked  him  to  write  it  out  for  me, 
which  he  did  in  a  nice  little  up-and- 
down  panel. 

We  were  in  his  dressing  room, 
where  he  had  received  me  in  a  gray 
kimono — or  do  they  call  them  kimo- 
nos when  worn  by  a  man? — and  on 

Both  pictures  on  this  page  are  from  "Hashi- 
mura  Togo,"  based  upon  Wallace  Irwin's 
famous  "Japanese  schoolboy." 


Was  Kipling  Right? 


her 
or- 


his  feet  were  the  curious,  double-toed 
shoes  of  Japan  that  resemble  detach- 
able hoofs. 

Hayakawa's  wife,  dainty  little  Tsuru 
Aoki,  flitted  in  and  out  like  an  animated 
Japanese  doll,  a  quaint  little  figure 
wrapped  up  in  a  vivid  kimono — I'm 
sure  that's  what  she  wore — with 
black  hair  piled  high  with  tinselrv 
naments. 

The  dressing  room  is  decorated 
a  la  Japanese  and  furnished  Occi- 
dentally.  On  the  walls  are  two 
ebony  and  ivory  pictures;  a 
gorgeous  hand-embroidered  screen 
stands  against  the  wall,  and  a  tall 
vase  filled  with  Japanese  iris  fills 
another  corner.  The  furniture  is 
strictly  American.  Frankly,  I 
think  that  an  hour  with  Hayakawa 


would  make  Mr.  Kipling  rather  dubious 
about  the  truth  of  his  famous  couplet 
concerning  the  everlasting  aloofness  of 
the  Orient  and  the  Occident. 

It  was  lunch  time,  but  Hayakawa 
confined  his  repast  to  a  cup  of  tea. 

"I'm  reducing,"  he  said  with  a  sigh. 
"I  never  knew  there  was  such  a  thing 
until  I  came  to  America,  and  now  I've 
got  the  habit." 


His  roles 
are  not 
always  Jap- 
anese. 
Here  he 
is  shown  as 
an  East 
Indian. 


The  Japanese  star  spends  his  lunch  hour  dieting— 
on  tea— in  a  dressing  room  at  once  Oriental  and 
Occidental. 
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Was  Kipling  Right? 


Hayakawa  and  Fannie  Ward 
played  opposite  one  an- 
other in  "The  Cheat." 


Though  he  speaks  with  a  pronounced 
accent,  and  omits  articles  occasionally, 
his  vocabulary  is  as  complete  as  a  col- 
lege professor's. 

"I  feel  like  Japanese  now  when  I 
wear  these  clothes,"  he  explained  to 
me.  "When  I  put  on  tight  coat,  pinch 
shoes — then  I  am  American!  You 
think  Japanese  clothes  funny — yes?" 

"Yes,"  I  admitted. 

"Maybe  so ;  but  American  clothes 
looked  funny  to  me  when  I  first  came 
over  here  about  five  years  ago.  When 
I  was  told  that  American  ladies  wear 
corset  to  pinch  waist,  and  shoes  that 
pinch  toes  and  have  long  heel,  I  thought 
Americans  were  very  uncivilized." 

I  asked  Mr.  Hayakawa  if  he  had 
been  an  actor  in  Japan  before  coming 
to  this  country,  and  he  nodded,  pointing 
to  the  string-bean  quotation  he  had 
painted  for  me. 


"I  was  doing  that,"  he  said. 

"Painting  signs?"  I  hazarded. 

"No,  giving  Shakespeare,"  he  replied. 
"I  had  my  own  company  of  Shake- 
spearean repertoire  in  Japan,  and  I  have 
played  'Hamlet'  many  times  in  Tokyo 
and  other  cities." 

"In  Japanese  costumes?"  I  wanted 
to  know. 

"Yes,  we  often  did."  He  smiled  at 
the  recollection.  "It  would  seem 
strange  to  American  audience — yes?" 

"Yes !"  I  agreed. 

"But  not  to' Japanese,"  he  went  on. 
"They  like  Shakespeare  there  much 
better  than  you  do  here.  They  liked 
Ophelia  as  well  in  kimono  as  in  cos- 
tume. There  was  only  one  woman  in 
our  company — it  is  not  customary  in 
Japan  for  women  to  be  on  stage — and 
she  played  Ophelia.  Scenery — no,  we 
had  none.    It  is  not  the  Japanese  way. 


Was  Kipling  Right? 
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Tables,  chairs,  and  painted  cards  telling 
what  they  represented ;  that  was  all  we 
needed.  It  is  better  in  some  ways,  too ; 
here  you  must  have  nothing  left  to 
imagination;  there  we  make  our  imagi- 
nation work  for  us.  The  actors  must 
be  good  enough  to  create  everything, 
not  merely  words  and  gestures." 

"Then  your  method  of  acting  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  Occidental  one?"  I 
asked. 

"Yes,  very  different.  People  ask  me 
how  I  can  'register  emotion'  without 
moving  my  face.  It  is  easy.  I  think 
hard  what  I  am  doing,  and  I  live  what 
I  am  thinking.  My  face  does  not  then 
need  to  move;  my  thoughts  will  come 
out — even  through  the  screen. 

"I  have  watched  some  directors 
work,  and  it  amazes  me  that  they  can 
accomplish  anything  with  their  method. 
For  instance,  they  say  to  actor,  'Now 
you  are  going  to  rob  bank ;  put  hand 
up  so,  raise  eyes  to  this  spot  on  wall — 
little  higher;  now  we  shoot.'    And  the 


actor  thinks,  not  of  bank  to  be  robbed, 
but  of  blue-and-green  spot  on  wall, 
whether  his  eyes  are  high  enough,  and 
if  his  hand  is  held  right!  When  I 
think  to  rob  bank,  I  see  no  paper  on 
wall ;  no  wall  at  all ;  I  am  criminal,  I 
need  money,  I  must  rob.  Very  well  ; 
if  I  think  it  hard  the  audience  gets  my 
thought,  even  though  I  do  not  look  at 
pretty  pattern  of  wall  paper — yes?" 

"Yes!"  I  said.   "Ab-so-lutely  yes." 

Mr.  Hayakawa  then  went  on  to  tell 
how  he  came  over  to  America  to  take 
the  title  role  in  "The  Typhoon." 
Thomas  Ince  saw  him,  and  engaged 
him  to  make  a  picture  version  of  the 
play,  and  he  has  remained  in  pictures 
ever  since.    He  is  supreme  in  his  own 


The  City  of  Dim  Faces"  shows  Hayakawa 
at  his  best. 
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Was  Kipling  Right? 


line,  having  brought  to  the  newly  made  craft 
of  motion  pictures  the  ancient  art  of  the 
Orient,  which  can  express,  without  the  arti- 
ficialities familiar  to  us  in  the  Occident,  the 
delicate  shadings  of  thought  and  feeling  even 
through  such  a  difficult  medium  as  the  silver 
screen.  And  one  has  only  to  meet  and  talk 
with  the  Japanese  star  to  understand  how  his 
compelling  and  magnetic  personality  will  make 
its  way  past  director  and  camera  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  his  audi- 


ence. 


One  of  his  most  recent 
pictures  was  written  by 
himself,  and  has  a  typi- 
cally Japanese  theme. 


Was  Kipling  Right? 
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Even  the  title  expresses  a  subtle  Ori- 
ental idea  which  in  its  picturesqueness 
will  probably  be  lost  on  an  American 
audience.  "The  title  will  be  a  free 
translation  of  the  Japanese  word  for 
'Figs.'  That  sounds  strange — yes? 
But  not  to  us.  In  Japanese  the  word 
has  three  characters,  and  means,  'fruits, 
but  no  flowers.'  You  know  how  the 
fig  tree  bears  fruit,  but  has  no  flowers ; 
well,  this  Japanese  woman,  played  by 
my  wife,  lives  a  life  that  bears  much 
fruit  of  service  and  sacrifice,  but  no 
flowers  of  pleasure  or  love." 

Mr.  Hayakawa  and  his  butterfly  wife 
met  and  were  married  in  America.  She 
was  one  of  the  first  girls  to  leave  Japan 
to  take  up  a  stage  career.  She  can 
wear  American  clothes  as  well  as  any 


"native  daughter,"  and  yet  retain  her 
Oriental  charm. 

Before  I  left  the  studio  I  begged  for 
another  quotation  from  Shakespeare, 
and  Mr.  Hayakawa  obligingly  again 
wiggled  a  brush  from  top  to  bottom  of 
a  page. 

"There,"  he  said,  "is  a  question  that 
has  become  immortal." 

It  didn't  look  like  a  question  to  me; 
it  wasn't  anything  I  could  answer,  at 
least,  even  when  he  read  it  aloud :  "Na 
naso  nan  demo  yoi?" 

"Juliet  asks  it  of  herself,"  he  told 
me.    "Can't  you  guess  what  it  is?" 

All  at  once  it  flashed  upon  me.  I 
hazarded  a  guess,  and  again  he  grinned 
and  nodded. 

I  wonder  if  you,  too,  can  guess  it  ? 


IT'S  MIGHTY  STRANGE 

J~JAD  grins  and  says  he  must  have  been 

The  greatest  rogue  unhung, 
For  Fairbanks'  wildest  stunts  he  did 
Himself  when  he  was  young! 

And  Grandpa  once  lived  'way  out  West, 

The  rough  and  lawless  parts. 
He  says  his  gun  play  used  to  be 

A  good  deal  like  Bill  Hart's ! 

And  Ma  says — though  she  never  dreamed 

Of  going  on  the  stage — 
She  looked  like  Mary  Pickford 

When  she  was  Mary's  age. 

I  wish  I  could  have  known  them  then. 

It  surely  beats  the  Dutch, 
That,  in  a  few  short  years,  they  could 

Have  changed  so  very  much ! 

Lewis  Tenny. 


Fade-Outs 

By 

Harry  J.  Smalley 


Answer  to  Correspondent: 
'Blue  Sky,"  Pittsburgh. — Never  heard 
of  anything  like  that  in  Pitts.  No, 
Bill  Hart  is  unmarried.  That's  why 
he  is  such  a  happy  HT  cuss.  Yes, 
Fatty  Arbuckle  is  married.  That's 
why  he's  always  happy.  No,  Nat 
Goodwin  is  out  of  films  and  wedlock 
at  present.    He'll  be  back  in  both, 


never  fear.  Yes,  he's  divorced. 
That's  why  he's  such  a  happy  ol'  ras- 
cal. Say,  what's  the  idea,  Bluey — 
were  you  thinking  of  proposing  to 
one  of  'em? 

— o — 

From  publicity  item  on  Julian  El- 
tinge's  "Over  The  Rhine :" 

"  a  street  scene  in  the  German 

capital  was  built  on  a  plot  of  ground 

adjoining  the  studio  " 

There  you  are ! 

You  just  CAN'T  keep  Berlin  away 
from  plots ! 

And  It's  Not  A  Sequel  To  "Under 
Cover." 

Strange  to  say,  there  is  no  holdup  in 
"My  Lady's  Garter !" 

Still,  it  is  very  "gripping." 

Must  be  one  of  those  old-fashioned, 
round  garters. 


We  are  informed  that : 

"Theda  Bara,  in  'The  She-Devil,' 
portrays  an  improper  lady  with  no  vis- 
ible means  of  support  " 

Meaning  that  Theda's  costumes,  for 
once,  are  opaque? 

— o — 

What  Might  Have  Been! 
The  war  ended  none  too  soon.  If  our 
male  actors  had  continued  to  leave  the 
screen  for  the  battlefields  'twould  have 
wrought  a  situation  terrible  to  contem- 
plate. 

For  as  each  male  job  was  relinquished 
a  female  oozed  in  on  the  pay  roll. 

That  is  why  in  another  year  we  might 
have  viewed  upon  the  screen  something 
like  this : 

"The  Cussedness  Of  Cactus  Charlie." 

Cast  Of  Characters. 
"Cactus  Charlie"  Bilkins :  "Handsome 
as  a  Gila  Monster.    Crooked  as  a 
mountain  streamlet ;  but  not  nearly 
as  full  of  pure  water." 

— Margaret  Clarkson. 
"Blue-Nosed"    Smith:     Bartender  in 
Bilkins'  dance  hall.    "Never  drank  a 


drop  of  booze  and  never  will !"  He 
once  saw  it  made. 

— Mary  Picksand. 


Fade-Outs 
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"One-Shot"  Jones:  "A  deft  exponent 
of  Mr.  Colt's  System  Of  Ventila- 
tion." - — Daisy  Vale. 

Percy  Hoboken  :  "From  the  East ;  but 
the  East  isn't  bragging  about  it." 

— Hazel  Lawn. 

James  Stanton:  A  fighting  parson; 
who  brings  to  Squatter's  Gulch  The 
Word — and  a  left  hook  as  fatal  as 
spinal  meningitis — only  quicker. 

— Maybelle  Stokes. 

"Silent  Mike :"  "As  quiet  as  the  desert 
and  as  full  of  sand." 

— Imogene  O'Leary. 

Little  Nell:  "Rose  O'  The  Desert." 
Strong  in  her  loves,  her  arms,  her 
hates,  and  her  language. 

— Apryle  Maye. 

"Soiled  Finnegan :"  "Rum's  room- 
mate. As  dry  as  the  Governor  of 
(whichever  State  you  think  is  most 
appropriate)  and  fixed  in  his  belief 
that  a  navy  is  the  sole  excuse  for 
water."  — Bessie  Dove. 

Cowboys :  Inez  Bronx,  Gertrude  Blake, 
Gladys  Kersikes,  Hannah  Little,  and 
Dorothy  Fish. 

Mexicans:  Grace  Osborn,  Nellie 
Blaha,  and  Beatrice  Sweet. 

— o — 

Of  Enid  Bennett's  "When  Do  We 
Eat"  we  hear : 

"a  photo  play  full  of  good,  whole- 
some advice  to  crooks  and  bank 
cashiers  " 


[casb>e:r,| 


Mindful  of  a  sad  experience,  we'll 
say  there  are  three  words  too  many  in 
that  line. 


Last  October,  when  the  Allies 
prodded  the  Hun  out  of  Lille,  France, 
and  retrieved  the  city,  the  villagers 
proudly  exhibited  to  their  saviors  a  cow 
they  had  hidden  from  the  Germans  for 
two  years. 

Upon  the  screen  recently  we  saw  two 
calves  that  had  been  hidden  in  lisle  for 


some  years,  and  they  were  certainly 
beau  

However,  it  occurs  to  us  that  per- 
chance you  may  not  know  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  "Lille,"  so  why  con- 
tinue ? 

— o — 

A  Strong  Statement. 

Miss  (or  rather,  Mr.)  we  always  DO 
get  tangled  up  on  that — Julian  Eltinge 
has  moved  into  his  newly  built  Italian 
Villa  on  Silver  Lake,  near  Los  Angeles. 

In  gloating  over  its  glories  he  tells 
us  that  his  splendiferous  shack  has  "all 
the  atmosphere  of  a  medieval  castle." 

We  doubt  it. 

The  dainty  half  of  Mr.  Eltinge's  dual 
personality  wouldn't  stand  for  it. 

Unless  historians  are  kidding  us, 
castles  of  that  period  were  very  gloomy, 
and  very — well — er — untidy  places,  to 
say  the  least — places  which  no  modern 
fastidious  person  would  consider  living 
in  for  a  moment. 

Try  again,  Julian ! 

— o — 

Joan  Of  Arc  was  a  brave  lass,  yet 
compared  with  another  she  was  less 
courageous  than  a  gumdrop. 

We  refer  to  the  lady  who  receives  a 
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dish  of  ice  cream  down  her  decolleted 
back  in  Fatty  Arbuckle's  "The  Cook.'' 
— o — 

See  If  You  Can  Think  of  One. 
I  started  a  rhyme  of  a  girlie  sublime 
Who  flutters  and  flitters  in  films, 


But  I  was  deterred,  for  there  isn't  a 
word 

That's  rhyming,  dog-gone  it,  with 
"films !" 

— o — 

Extract  from  an  advertisement  of 
Violet  Mersereau's  "Together :" 

"What  would  you  do  if  you  sud- 
denly discovered  that  you  had  a  twin 
brother  ?" 

Why,  we'd  ask  him  where  he'd  been 
all  these  years !    What  would  you  do  ? 

Ridiculous  Riddle: 
When  is  "Love's  Pay  Day?" 
Why,  every 
Two  weaks ! 

Mystery. 

Was  Eve  the  original  female  barber? 

If  not,  where  did  Adam  get  that  up- 
to-date  hair  cut  in  "Souls  Redeemed!" 
— o — 
Trimming  A  Tale. 

Many  of  Mr.  Wright's  clients  wail 
that  they  cannot  condense  their  synop- 
sis to  a  thousand  words. 

As  an  aid  to  these  budding  scenario 
writers  we  tender  them  a  Fox  publicity 
writer's  idea  of  the  plot  of  "Buchanan's 
Wife,"  starring  Virginia  Pearson: 

"A  second  husband  and  a  first  hus- 


band battle  over  a  wife.  A  woman  is 
haunted  by  a  lie  she  tells.  A  rich  man, 
unhappily  married,  turns  tramp  and  is 
shot  to  death  by  his  best  friend." 

We're  betting  that  the  publicist  who 
underwooded  the  above  could  easily 
dish  up  a  thousand-word  synopsis  of 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  before  his 
cigarette  went  out! 

Last  October  Lois  Weber  strolled 
into  a  Los  Angeles  department  store 
and  came  out  with  a  broken  arm. 

You  can  get  most  anvthing  in  a  L.  A. 
d.  s. 

And  you're  likely  to. 

— o — 
A  Movie  Miracle. 
Although  "the  hairs  of  our  head  are 
numbered,"  Marguerite  Clark's  director 
evidently  did  not  keep  such  a  close  tab 
on  Little  Eva's  curls  in  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin." 

During  the  deathbed  scene,  she  gives 
a  curl  each  to  about  a  dozen  scared- 
looking  Senegambian  servants,  and 
then  proceeds  to  flit  into  the  happy 
hence  with  all  the  curls  still  clinging 
to  her  golden  head. 

— o — 

Monte  M.  Katterjohn,  who  is  quite 
some  scenarioist,  employs  a  Jap  chauf- 


feur whose  name  is  "Igota  Koko" — or 
something  like  that. 

He  needn't  brag  about  it. 

So  has  his  boss ! 

— o — 

Of  Harry  Morey  in  "The  King  Of 
Diamonds,"  a  critic  said:    "a  strong, 
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intelligent-looking  man,  but  one  who 
loved  his  wife  devotedly." 
D'ye  get  it  ? 

— o — 

Never  again  can  we  associate  Olive 
Thomas  with  SPEED ! 

Not  after  viewing  her  driving  a  team 
of  oxen  in  "Blood  Will  Tell." 

And  Olive  says  if  she  had  it  to  do 
over  again  the  blamed  critters  would 
be  equipped  with  self-starters. 

— o — 
A  Serious  Affair. 

Pearl  White,  to  whom  life  is  merely 
one  episode  after  another,  thinks  serials 
as  well  as  cereals  should  be  Hoover- 
ized. 

As  soon  as  she  finishes  one  serial  her 
employers  yank  her  into  another  mess 
of  awe-ful  and  to-be-continued  adven- 
tures. 

Let  us  hope,  that  when  Peace  was 
finally  declared,  Pearl  got  a  piece  of  it. 
She  earned  it. 

■ — o — 
Y'Betcha ! 
Though  William  S.  Hart's  full  of  fire, 
And  his  glare  and  his  air  are  most  dire, 


Do  you  think  I  would  run 
If  he  pointed  his  gun? 
S-a-y — if  I  wouldn't  FLY,  I'm  a  liar! 
— o — 

Paramount-Artcraft,  in  boosting 
"The  Great  Love,"  says  it  is:  "as  big 
as  a  circus,  as  intimate  as  a  doughboy's 
letter  to  his  sweetheart,  as  wonderful 
as  a  sunrise  on  the  Japan  Sea,  and  as 
beautiful  as  a  baby's  smile !" 

Which  is  almost  lovely  language. 


However,  we  shudder  lest  this  style 
of  stuff  be  grabbed  by  other  publicity 
men  whose  artcraft  is  not  paramount 
to  their  rhetoric. 

Then  we'll  be  reading  something  like 
this: 

"  as  gripping  as  green  apples,  as 

sweet  as  pay  day,  unusual  as  an  ice- 


berg in  Panama,  and  as  joyously  im- 
mense as  an  alligator's  smile !" 
— o — 

And  now  they  are  going  to  film 
"Peck's  Bad  Boy!" 
Too  late! 

They  will  find  that  all  the  humorous 
doings  of  Hennery  and  his  chum,  Pa 
and  Ma,  the  groceryman  and  the  hired 
girl  were  long  since  swiped  to  make 
many  slapstick  comedies. 

'Twould  be  much  better  to  dramatize 
the  "Congressional  Record."  There's 
a  lot  of  funny  stuff  there. 

— o — 
Are  You  With  Us? 
"Art  is  long !"  this  quotation,  Oh,  hark ! 
Is  far  from  a  truthful  remark, 

Art  is  short  and  petite, 

Pretty,  dainty,  and  sweet, 
For  Art  is  Miss  Marguerite  Clark ! 
— o — 

World  Film  in  the  future  is  to  use 
shorter  titles  for  its  pictures.  This, 
in  order  to  allow  exhibitors  to  Hoover- 
ize  on  their  electric-light  signs. 

Some  exhibitors  did  all  this  long  ago. 
We  once  saw  an  electric-light  sign  over 
a  theater  which  read: 

M    R  Y      P       K  F  D 
HOW  JEAN? 


Fussing  'Round  the 

George 


TAEOPLE  who  come  West  to  Los 
jr-^    Angeles  get  restless,  they  say; 

warm  climate,  no  fuel  to  worry 
about,  and  all  that.   Maybe ;  but  there's 


always  an  exception.  Look  at  George 
Larkin,  now — the  man  who  came  out  to 
play  the  handsome  hero  in  the  Pathe 
serial,  "Hands  LTp." 

George  Larkin  didn't  give  himself 
a  chance  to  catch  the  coast  fever. 
Within  twenty  minutes  after  he 
reached  Los  Angeles  he  had  bought 
a  little  red  car,  and,  with  his  bags 
filled  with  New  York  styles  in  the 
back,  Glive  Kirby  by  his  side,  and 
Ollie's  mother  packed  in  somewhere, 
he  was  speeding  toward  Pomona  and 
matrimony. 

Prearranged  ?  Oh,  doubtless  ;  for 
Ollie  Kirby,  now  Mrs.  Larkin,  used 
to  be  his  leading  lady  back  in  the 
good  old  Kalem  days,  when  they 
played  in  two  death-defying  serials 
together  and  in  several  five-reel  fea- 
tures, and  going  through  all  sorts  of 
dangers  together  is  said  to  draw  two 
people  together. 

The  next  thing  the  Larkins  did 
was  to  find  their  "farm,"  as  they  call 


Farm  With 
Larkin 

By 

M.  E.  M.  Gibsone 


it;  small  as  Western  farms  go,  but  as 
cozy  a  bungalow  you'd  find  in  Cali- 
fornia. There's  plenty  of  space  for 
"the  stock,"  as  Mr.  Larkin  proudly 
speaks  of  his  pigeons  and  chickens 
and  his  collie  dog,  to  roam  around, 
and  back  of  the  house  there's  quite  a 
stretch  of  kitchen  garden,  and  be- 
hind that  the  orchard. 

Rather  a  novel  sensation,  George 
says,  to  be  hurrying  home  to  pick 
peaches  while  the  sunlight  lasts  or  to 
measure  the  corn  and  see  how  much 
it  has  grown  since  yesterday — better 
than  a  boiled  shirt  and  the  glittering 
lights  of  Broadway  by  a  long  shot. 

He  takes  real  pride  in  the  fact 
that  he  not  only  can  but  does  take  a 
wrench  or  a  soft  flannel  cloth  to  his 
car  when  he  has  nothing  else  to  do, 
because  it  gives  him  an  excuse  to 
potter  around  in  overalls  and  soft 
collars — see?  But  that  New  York 
wardrobe  of  his  is  going  to  have  its 
chance  to  shine  some  day  soon,  for 


George  Larkin  has  started  in  on  a 
brand-new  society  feature — and  you'll 
soon  be  seeing  him  in  regular  "Broad- 
way stuff." 


"Humph!"  said 
Harry 

When  asked  why  he  had  no 
regular  actors  in  his  company. 

By  Jane  McNaughton  Baxter 

4CTORS?  Humph!" 
j\        There  was  depth  of  feeling  in  that 
snort  of  contempt  and  in  the  look  in 
Harry  Carey's  eyes  as  he  glared  at  me  in 
mock  severity. 

"No,  ma'am.   This  is  an  actor-proof  com- 
pany; that's  just  wThat  it  is.    I  don't  want 
any  actors  in  mine — or  any  honorary  cow- 
boys, either!" 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  just  a  bit  sur- 
•  prised. 

Universal's  professional  cowboy  star 
laughed,  put  his  sombrero  back  on  his 
head,  and,  producing  "the  makin's,"  lived 
up  to  tradition  by  rolling  a  cigarette  with 
one  hand. 

"Well,  ma'am,  it's  this  way,"  he  ex- 
plained. "When  I  started  off  at  this 
ranch  as  a  wild  West  actor,  after 
getting  my  wild  West  training  on  my 
uncle's  ranch  in  Wyoming  and  my  act- 
ing from  a  barnstorming  company  in 
the  East  and  my  flickering  photograph 
experience  playing  heavies  with  D.  W. 
Griffith — Griffith  nicknamed  me  the  'Bio- 
graph  Burglar'  in  those  days— they  wished 
a  bunch  of  parlor  cowboys  on  me  out  here, 
the  kind  they  send  to  the  train  to  meet  celeb- 
rities and  who  shoot  off  blank  cartridges 
down  at  the  station ;  never  had  known  a  cow 
to  speak  to  her  in  all  their  lives,  most  of  'em. 

"I  gathered  together  a  bunch  of  sure- 
enough  cow  chauffeurs,  got  'em  out  here 
early  one  morning,  and  when  the  other  boys 
came  on  the  lot  my  boys  chased  'em  off !" 

Carey  puffed  at  his  cigarette  remi- 
^-^^^^  niscently.  "Y  e  s  s  u  m  ,  just 
^^--^^^  chased  'em  off  the 
lot;  that's 
all  there 
was  to  it. 
Might  'a' 


'Humph  I" 

been  a  bullet  or  two  fired;  I  don't  re- 
member." 

It  was  a  hot  little  fight  that,  which 
they  managed  to  keep  out  of  the  papers. 
But  I  remembered  hearing  about  it. 

"And  now  I'm  a  regular  nurse  to 
those  cow-punchers.  Cow-punchers, 
lumberjacks,  longshoremen,  they're  all 
just  children.  Why,  these  boys  of  mine 
won't  do  anything  from  buying  bonds 
to  nippin'  a  jack  rabbit  without  asking 
me." 

"But  how  did  you  teach  'em  to  act  ?" 

"Act?"  repeated  Carey  in  his  deep- 
organ  bass  and  chuckling  a  bit.  "I  don't 
let  'em  act.  When  they're  on  a  scene 
I  holler:   'Don't  act!'" 

"But  if  your  cowboys  don't  act  and 
you  have  no  actors  " 

"Why,  I  write  and  direct  my  stories, 
you  know.  I  just  tell  'em  the  story, 
and  tell  the  boys  to  behave  naturally, 
that's  all.  Oh,  yes,  about  the  actors. 
I  had  an  actor — once.  It  was  when  I 
first  came  on  the  lot.  I  asked  him  if 
he  could  ride.  'Why,  yes,'  he  said,  'but 
I'm  no  rough  rider.'  An'  he  wasn't. 
Wanted  a  double  to  go  over  a  five- foot 
bank!  Next  time  the  office  sent  me  an 
actor  I  asked  him  if  he  could  ride,  and 
when  he  said  yes,  I  just  asked  him: 
'Then  I  don't  suppose  you'll  mind  going 


said  Harry  95 

over  a  fifty-foot  cliff  a-horseback  ?'  It 
seems  he  would,  though,  and  immedi- 
ately found  he  had  business  elsewhere. 

"Wasn't  bothered  with  actors  for  a 
long  time  after  that.  But  one  day  one 
came  and  insisted  on  having  a  job.  I 
let  him  do  a  couple  of  scenes,  and  then 
I  told  him  I  was  going  to  let  Ed  Jones, 
my  crack  shot,  shoot  a  cigarette  out  of 
his  mouth !  Well,  sir,  I  shouldn't  won- 
der if  that  actor  were  running  yet !" 

"How  many  of  the  faithful  have 
you  ?" 

"I  did  have  eight  cow-punchers  in 
my  company,  but  two  have  gone  to  Avar. 
One  of  them,  Ted  Brooks,  writes  he  is 
full  of  shrapnel  in  a  London  hospital, 
but  expects  to  come  home  soon.  I've 
cabled  him  we'll  give  him  a  royal  cow- 
boy welcome  when  he  comes — all  but 
the  shootin'-up.  I  guess  he's  had  about 
enough  of  that  over  there." 

Just  as  if  being  a  cowboy  and  a 
lawyer  and  a  litterateur  and  his  own 
story  writer  and  director  weren't 
enough,  if  Carey  didn't  just  then  pull 
open  a  desk  drawer  and  show  me  his 
license  to  run  a  coastwise  schooner  on 
the  Atlantic !  And  now  he  is  studying 
navigation.  Says  he's  always  taking 
sights  and  soundings  out  there  on  his 
ranch  at  Newhall,  and  that  he  owns  a 
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class  of  1902,  and  he  explains  that  he 
was  in  the  Premature  Alumni.  The 
class  started  with  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  members,  but 
only  twenty- four  gradu- 
ated.    The   rest  of 
the  gang  took  a 
furlough     a  t 

jf  If Wj ^^SfC&gfc^^^.      different  times 

in  the  course, 
and  their  res- 


big  sai 
boat  and 
wants  to  take 
a  trip  to  the  South 
Sea  Islands  next  sum 
mer. 

"But  I'm  putting  wheels  un- 
der her  in  case  nry 
lands  me  on  dry  ground!"  he 
explains  with  his  dry  chuckle. 

I  said  that  Carey  was  a  lawyer 
and  a  litterateur. 
He  studied  law 
at    New  York 
University  in  the 


"Humph!"  said  Harry 
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accepted.   He  pleads  guilty,  but  he  says 
that  he  didn't  mean  anything  by  study- 
ing law — only  did  it  because  his  father, 
Judge  Henry  Carey,  of  New  York, 
wanted  him  to.    The  evidence  for  the 
charge  that  Carey  is  a  litterateur  is  a 
stack  of  heavy  volumes  bearing  the 
names  of  Spencer,  Darwin,  and  New- 
man.    Carey  insists  that  he  only 
keeps  them  to  heave  at  the  coyotes, 
but  there  is  a  rumor  afloat  that  he 
has  been  caught  reading  them. 

"Ever  get  a  mash  note?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  yes,  I 
did — just  once 
— when  I  was 
playing  in  a 
melodrama 
called  'Jesse 
James/  But 
the  girl  was 
arrested  just  as 
she  was  going 
to  meet 


stage  door.  Naturally  I  didn't  look 
forward  to  meeting  her,  and  I  had  put 
it  off  as  long  as  I  could.  When  I  got 
around  to  it  I  found  her  gone.  The 
officer  explained  that  she  was  crazy. 
"I  reckon  she  was — at  that !" 
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How  a  wealthy  young 
miner  was  guided  out  of 
the  West  by  a  very  brilliant 
star,  and  of  the  adven- 
tures which  befell  him  in 
New  York.  From  the  j. 
Paramount  picture  based  § 
on  the  story  by  Wallace 
Irwin,  novelized. 

/  y  <~ % i. 

By  Martin 
J  Bent 


The  printed  page  seemed  suddenly  to  leap 
into  the  air  to  meet  his  exes. 


BUDDY"  McNAIR  was  breakfast- 
ing a  la  New  York  on  chilled 
grapefruit,  coffee,  and  the  morn- 
ing paper  when  Opportunity  knocked 
loudly  at  the  door. 

"Come  in !"  growled  Buddy  savagely, 
burying  his  nose  in  his  paper.  He  had 
a  grouch  on  for  three  very  good  rea- 
sons. Reason  one,  he  had  spent  a  very 
bad  night,  wishing  that  he  had  never 
come  East.  Reason  two,  he  had  been 
raised  on  flapjacks  eaten  at  dawn 
from  a  tin  plate.  And  he  preferred 
them  now  to  a  frigidly  correct  Man- 
hattan breakfast  in  a  dressing  gown  at 
ten  in  the  morning. 

Finally,  and  all  important,  Buddy 
was  in  love — head  over  heels,  breath- 
lessly and  hopelessly "  in  love.  After 
being  in  the  city  of  cities  for  nearly  a 


month,  the  object  of  his  adora- 
tion was  as  remote  as  ever. 
How  could  he  ever  hope  to  gain 
even  the  right  of  speech  with 
that  magnificent  creature? 

It  was  at  this  point  in  Buddy's 
train  of  thought  that  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself,  and  the 
printed  page  seemed  suddenly 
to  leap  into  the  air  to 
meet  his  eyes. 
I  "Jove !"  exclaimed 

the  youthful  scion  of 
the  Battle  Ax  mining 
camp,    and,  snatching 
up  the  paper,  he  exam- 
ined the  item  that  had 
caught  his  eye  more 
closely.     The  notice 
was  simply  a  banal 
one  to  the  effect  that 
a  certain  Mrs.  "Pat" 
Dyvenot   had  lost 
some  pearls   at  the 
opera    the  previous 
night. 

Now  Mrs.  Pat 
was  no  other  than  the  radiant  Venus 
of  the  East,  whose  colortone  likeness, 
printed  in  a  full-page  Sunday  supple- 
ment, had  long  gleamed  down  upon 
him  from  the  rough  wall  of  his  rude 
little  shack.  The  same  star  had,  all 
unknowing,  guided  Buddy — and  Bud- 
dy's new  fortune — out  of  Battle  Ax, 
across  the  country,  and  brought  him  to 
New  York  to  worship  at  her  feet.  Not 
that  Mrs.  Pat  would  not  have  acted 
as  his  guide  if  she  had  known;  she 
would  probably  simply  have  hastened 
the  arrival  of  her  young  admirer  as  far 
as  it  lay  in  her  power  to  do  so. 

Still  revolving  a  new  and  promising 
plan,  young  McNair  rose  from  the  table 
and  dressed  painstakingly  in  a  gray  suit 
designed  for  mid-morning  wear — not 
the  one  which  he  had  bought  in  Battle 
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Ax  for  the  lavish  sum  of  forty-five 
dollars.  He  had  discovered  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  New  York,  when  he 
had  dined  in  it  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
Pontius  Blint,  the  Eastern  manager  for 
the  product  of  Buddy's  mine,  that  that 
suit  had  no  place  in  Manhattan ;  noth- 
ing that  came  out  of  Battle  Ax  had, 
except  Buddy's  golden  dollars.  How- 
ever, the  young  man  was  learning  fast. 
He  would  be  a  credit  to  the  metropolis 
some  day,  if  he  stayed  long  enough. 

At  an  exclusive  shop  on  "the  Ave- 
nue" Buddy  found 


what  the  jeweler 
swore  was  a  detec- 
tion-proof dupli- 
cate of  Mrs.  Dyve- 
not's  famous  string 
of  pearls. 

"Papers  say  she 
lost  them  at  the 
opera  last  night," 
Buddy  remarked 
casually.  "Think 
she  did?" 

A  mask  dropped 
across  the  sales- 
man's face.    His  eyes  narrowed. 

"No  doubt,  sir,"  he  purred. 

"Well,  I'll  take  these,"  said  the  young 
man  lightly  as  he  handed  over  a  cer- 
tified check  for  some  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  On  the  way  uptown  he 
chuckled  to  himself  occasionally.  Pretty 
good  for  a  young  man  who  had  been 
eating  beans  the  year  before.  Then 
he  sobered  and  felt  afraid  as  he  re- 
called the  coldly  patrician  face  that 
had  stared  back  at  him  from  the  rough 
board  wall  of  his  shack.  After  all,  he 
was  only  a  raw  Westerner,  penniless 
until  he  had  discovered  a  neglected 
formula  of  his  father's.  Young  Wil- 
liam McNair  had  become  many  times 
a  millionaire  through  the  discovery  of 
the  formula,  which  made  it  profitable 
to  extract  gold  from  "tailings"  and  in- 
ferior ores.  Would  she  despise  him 
because  of  his  humble  origin  ?   Or  could 
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he  ever  hope  to  win  so  much  as  a  kind 
glance  from  her?  He  was  even  more 
doubtful  and  disconcerted  when  hi-  car 
stopped  before  an  aristocratic  brown- 
stone-front  house. 

But  to  the  frozen- faced  servant  who 
opened  the  door  to  him  he  said  airily : 
"Just  tell  her  that  I've  got  her  pearls." 

The  beautiful  Mrs.  Dyvenot,  far 
more  lovely  in  a  pale-blue  breakfast 
gown  than  the  colored  page  had  even 
hinted,  could  scarcely  conceal  her  as- 
tonishment when  the  stranger  drew 
from  his  pocket 
the  string  of  milky 
little  balls. 

"I  was  just  be- 
hind you  at  the 
opera  last  night," 
lied  Buddy,  "and  I 
saw  you  drop 
these.  I  didn't 
know  who  you 
were,  and  you  had 
stepped  into  your 
motor  before  I 
could  speak  to  you, 
so  as  soon  as  I  saw 

the  papers  this  morning  " 

"And  you  are  very  sure  that  these 
trifles  were  not  dropped  by  some  other 
woman?"  anxiously  inquired  Venus  as 
she  sifted  the  slender  thread  through 
eager  fingers.  For  she  had  her  own 
reasons  for  doubting  the  young  man's 
romantic  tale. 

But  she  smiled  her  sweetest  smile, 
and  Buddy  straightway  fell  down  and 
worshiped  her.  Not  actually,  of  course. 
What  he  did,  in  the  flesh,  was  to  grin 
and  say :    "Let's  be  friends,  Mrs.  Pat." 

He  thought  that  it  was  his  audacity 
that  made  her  laugh  and  say  that  they 
were  that  already,  she  hoped.  What 
really  prompted  the  far-famed  Mrs. 
Dyvenot  was  the  realization  that  here 
was  a  plump  fowl,  ready  for  the  pick- 
ing. 

She  picked  him.  That  is  not  an  ele- 
gant term,  but  it  is  accurate.  Within 
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The  car  stopped  before  an  aristocratic 
brownstone  house. 

an  incredibly  short  time  she  taxied  and 
dined  and  wore  flowers  and  jewels  at 
his  expense,  'and  her  creditors,  taking 
note  of  the  blatant  devotion  of  this  very 
rich  young  man,  gave  her  some  peace. 
She  edited  his  speech,  chose  his  tailor, 
and  thrust  him  down  the  throats  of  the 
most  exclusive  Manhattanites.  All  of 
which  Buddy  accepted  gratefully  and 
wondered  why  in  the  world  she  should 
be  so  angelically  kind  to  such  as  he. 

For  young  William  McNair  was  little 
versed  in  the  ways  of  women.  True, 
he  had  had  one  bitter  experience.  It  had 
been  on  the  train  coming  East  when  he 
had  fallen  into  conversation  with  a 
couple  of  strangers — a  man  of  the 
world  and  a  pretty  young  woman. 
Buddy  had  been  quite  charmed  by  her ; 
not  so  much  so,  however,  that  he  did 
not  regret  the  fact  that  the  young  lady 
carried  with  her  Buddy's  wallet  when 
she  slipped  away.  It  was  not  until  some 
time  after  he  caught  sight  of  them  both 
— the  strange  young  man  and  the  girl, 
on  the  step  of  a  train  steaming  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  his  own — that 
McNair  missed  his  roll  of  bills.  Think- 
ing it  over  afterward,  he  could  not 
reconcile  the  theft  with  the  sweet,  inno- 
cent face  of  the  girl. 


Howeve  r , 
Buddy  told  himself, 
when  he  arrived  in  New  York  in  a  very 
cynical  frame  of  mind,  that  he  was  in 
a  strange  city  full  of  snares  and  pit- 
falls, and  that  from  that  time  on  he 
would  trust  no  one.  And  then  he  had 
promptly  permitted  himself  to  fall  into 
the  clutches  of  Mrs.  Pat  Dyvenot,  who 
toiled  not,  neither  did  she  spin,  and 
yet  was  one  of  the  most  magnificently 
gowned  women  in  the  metropolis  of 
well-groomed  and  splendidly  dressed 
women. 

"Terry"  Overbeek,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged to  Mrs.  Pat  at  one  time,  looked 
on  the  education  of  Buddy  with  sar- 
donic eyes.  He,  too,  had  read  of  the 
loss  of  the  pearls  at  the  opera — the 
pearls  which  he  had  presented  her  with 
as  an  engagement  gift  and  which  she 
had  rather  strenuously  insisted  on  re- 
taining when  she  returned  that  trifle — 
his  heart.  He  had  supposed  that  his 
gift  was  in  safe-keeping  somewhere 
else  and  that  Mrs.  Dyvenot  was  living 
on  whatever  she  had  been  able  to  bor- 
row on  the  jewels.  Terry  was  par- 
ticularly amused  when  the  society  col- 
umns carried  long  accounts  of  the 
apartment  which  Mr.  William  McNair 
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was  having  specially  decorated  for  his 
occupancy ;  the  "artist"  of  the  affair 
was  Mrs.  Pat's  ne'er-do-well  brother, 
and  the  rake-off,  the  wise  Mr.  Over- 
beek  estimated,  would  be  rather  pretty. 

As  for  Buddy,  he  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  forget  everything 
that  he  had  ever  learned  in  Battle  Ax. 
He  was  now  so  well  dresse'd  that  many 
of  the  men  in  the  younger  set  delib- 
erately copied  his  clothes,  and  so  near 
to.  his  heart's  desire  that  he  felt  his 
star  to  be  slowly,  sweetly  dropping  into 
his  reach.  The  day  that  he  moved  into 
his  new  apartment  with  Jass,  his  valet, 
he  told  Mrs.  Dyvenot  all  about  the  pic- 
ture of  her  on  the  wall  which  he  had 
cut  from  a  Sunday  supplement,  and 
of  her  astronomical  cognomen.  Then 
he  thought  that  he  was  going  to  die  of 
happiness,  for  she  promised  to  marry 
him.  And  at  last — at  last  the  thing  of 
which  he  had  dared  to  dream  when 
he  had  only  that  bit  of  paper  to  inspire 
him — that  wonderful  thing  came  to 
pass.    She  allowed  him  to  kiss  her. 

For  days  afterward  he  went  dully 
around,  wondering  whether  he  were 
sick — or  something!  The  truth  was 
that  he  was  bitterly  disappointed.  His 
star  was  not  the  warm  and  tender 
Venus,  but  some  cold  and  unresponsive 
planet,  whose  aloofness  drove  him  into 
moody  silence.  Not  this  the  delirious 
joy  of  mated  souls,  but  a  calm,  polite, 
and  very  correct  relationship  which 
made  Buddy  relapse  into  Battle  Ax 
phraseology  when  he  was  alone.  What 
in  thunder  was  the  matter,  anyhow? 

To  add  to  the  confusion  of  his  state, 
he  saw  the  girl  whom  he  had  met  com- 
ing East  and  whom  he  had  never  been 
able  to  forget  somehow — not  even  un- 
der Mrs.  Pat's  all-absorbing  spell. 
Leaning  back  in  a  handsome  limousine, 
she  looked  so  gravely  sweet,  so  kind, 
that  Buddy  was  suddenly  conscious  of 
a  warm,  happy  feeling  such  as  he  had 
not  experienced  for  many  days,  accom- 
panied by  a  strange  thumping  of  his 
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heart.  His  emotions  did  not  prevent 
him  from  pursuing  with  a  taxi  until 
the  throng  of  vehicles  blocked  him,  and 
he  lost  sight  of  the  greatest  mystery 
of  his  life. 

If  she  were  not  a  thief,  why  had  she 
taken  his  money?  And  if  she  were  a 
thief,  why  did  she  look  so  pure?  And 
why  did  her  eyes  have  that  innocent 
expression?  Buddy  began  to  feel  a 
subconscious  hunger  for  something 
more  real  than  the  high  society  where 
his  usual  orbit  had  come  to  be. 

Terry  Overbeek  was  a  keen  judge 
of  faces,  so  that  he  knew  almost  as 
well  as  Buddy  himself  what  was  the 
state  of  his  mind;  and  Terry  liked 
Buddy  as  much  as  he  could  like  any 
one.  He  took  rather  more  drinks  than 
usual  one  night,  and  determined  to  do 
a  good  deed.  Therefore  Buddy,  alone 
and  lonely  in  the  midst  of  his  magnifi- 
cence, had  a  midnight  call. 

"You  may  think  that  I'm  a  little 
overexhilarated,"  Terry  added  after 
making  some  startling  revelations,  "but 
I'm  telling  you  something  which  you 
ought  to  know." 

"You're  a  liar!"  said  Buddy  in  the 
language  of  Battle  Ax,  and  braced  him- 
self, but  Terry  only  shook  his  head. 

"Go  and  ask  her,"  he  said;  "go  and 
ask  anybody.  All  the  town  knows  that 
she's  had  those  pearls  in  pawn,  more 
or  less,  ever  since  I  gave  them  to  her. 
She  'loses'  a  mighty  fine  imitation 
string  that  she  had  made.  And  that's 
why  I  say  that  I'll  bet  the  genuine 
pearls  are  in  pawn  at  this  minute.  Be- 
sides which  she  has  the  string  that  you 
bought  for  her.  I'm  telling  you  as  a 
friend,  McNair." 

Jass,  anxious  and  dimly  aware  of 
something  amiss,  heard  his  master  pac- 
ing up  and  down  all  night,  and  in  the 
morning  his  bed  was  empty.  Buddy, 
at  an  unheard-of  hour,  was  on  the  way 
to  put  his  star  to  the  test. 

If  she  had  had  the  least  warning — 
if  she  had  not  come  to  have  a  half- 
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"I — I  don't  know  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about." 

"I  think  you  do,  and  I'm  wonder- 
ing  Are  these'' — his  hands  went 

to  the  string  which  encircled  her  fair 
neck — "are  these  the  ones  I  gave  you?" 

"Of  course." 


He  was  now  so  well  dressed  that 
smart  young  men  copied  his  clothes. 


contemptuous  confidence  in  her  power 
over  him — she  might  have  fooled  him 
even  then,  for  he  was  only  half  con- 
vinced. But  as  soon  as  she  saw  him 
she  stepped  back,  pale  and  distrait. 
Buddy,  forgetting  Manhattan  and  be- 
coming again  primitive  man,  took  her 
roughly  by  the  arm. 

"Overbeek  came  to  see  me  last  night," 
he  said  in  a  voice  which  was  new  to  her, 
"and  he  said  some  things.  He  had 
been  drinking,  but  " 

Mrs.  Dyvenot  chose  an  unfortunate 
way  in  which  to  meet  the  emergency. 
She  put  on  her  haughtiest  air. 

"You  know  what  he  said,  I  see," 
Buddy  blurted  out,  still  holding  the 
wrist  which  she  had  attempted  to  draw 
away  from  him.  "Do  you  say  that  they 
were  true?" 


"I'm  not  so  sure.  To  settle  any  doubt 
I  may  have  let  me  take  them,  will  you? 
I  want  to  have  them  appraised." 

Even  her  grim  determination  not  to 
give  herself  away  was  not  proof  against 
the  glint  in  his  blue  eyes.  With  an  in- 
stinctive gesture,  in  a  panic,  she  put 
her  hands  over  the  gems  which  lay 
around  her  throat.  Buddy  snatched, 
broke  the  cord,  and  held  in  his  palm  a 
number  of  little  beads,  while  the  rest 
rolled  off  into  corners  of  the  room. 

He  was  horrified  at  what  he  had 
done  and  aghast  at  the  sight  of  Mrs. 
Pat's  wild  face,  but  he  put  away  what 
his  hand  had  closed  on  and  went  out. 
The  truth  now !  The  truth — at  any 
cost. 

He  walked  the  Avenue  in  a  daze  of 
misery,  shame,  and  disgust.    Then  his 
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eyes  cleared  and  sharpened,  for  in  a 
window  which  he  was  just  passing 
there  lay,  against  a  curved  mass  of 
black  velvet — the  Overbeek  pearls.  No 
doubt  about  them.  No  chance  to  be 
mistaken.  There  they  were.  Weak 
and  dizzy,  he  leaned  against  the  glass. 
But  surprises  seldom  come  singly,  and 
the  Fates  had  conspired  to  provide  an- 
other and  a  still  bigger  one  for  Buddy 
that  morning.  For  while  he  stood  there, 
as  if  in  a  vision  he  beheld  the  girl  whom 
he  had  followed  up  and  down  the  streets 
of  the  city  in  a  taxicab  but  a  few  days 
before  until  he  had  lost  her.  She  was 
walking  along  briskly,  but,  catching 


sight  of  him,  she  paused  and  stared 
at  him  in  a  puzzled  way. 

"Excuse  me,"  Buddy  said  politely, 
"but  do  you  happen  to  be  real?" 

She  saw  that  something  serious  was 
the  matter,  but  what  she  had  to  say 
could  not  wait. 

"You  come  right  along  to  my  bank  !'* 
she  cried.  "Goodness,  but  I'm  glad  to 
see  you.  I've  nearly  gone  crazy  over 
that  money  of  yours." 

"I'm  dreaming,"  said  Buddy,  "but  I 
like  it.  Won't  you  go  on  with  the  fairy 
tale?" 

She  went  on,  as  she  hurried  him  to- 
ward the  bank,  and  gradually  the  grin 
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"Excuse 
me"  he  said 

politely,  "but  do  you  happen 
to  be  veal  ?" 

which  had  been  missing  from  his  face 
for  a  long  time  crept  over  it.  It  was 
really  an  amazing  story.  The  strange 
man  who  had  tried  to  involve  Buddy 
in  a  poker  game  had  doubtless  been 
planning  to  separate  the  youthful  mil- 
lionaire from  whatever  hard  cash  he 
might  have  on  his  person.  The  girl 
had  known  the  fellow  instantly  for  a 
well-known  and  very  crooked  gambler. 
She  recognized  Buddy  as  a  rather  inex- 
perienced and  decidedly  likable  young 
man,  and  so  she  had  engaged  him  in 
conversation  to  prevent  him  from  join- 
ing the  crook  in  a  poker  game  which 
the  latter  proposed  in  the  smoking  car. 


Still,  she  had  been 
worried,  and  when  she 
saw  that  she  could  she 
had  extracted  the  wal- 
let without  Buddy's 
even  knowing  it. 

"I  meant  to  give  it 
back  to  you  after  a 
little  while,"  said  the 
girl  seriously,  "and 
warn  you  to  be  more 
careful,  but  I  got  off  at 
that  junction  to  walk  a 
ittle,  and  I  went  far- 
ther from  the  train 
than  I  meant  to.  When 
I  turned  back  I  thought 
I  saw  it  moving^  and  I 
jumped  on  board. 
I  I  thought  it  was 
mine  because  I  saw 
that  gambler  man 
on  the  steps,  and  I 
didn't  find  out  my 
mistake  until  the 
two  trains  were 
miles  apart.  I 
didn't  know 
where  y  o  u 
were  going, 
and  I  had 
forgotten  the 
place  you 
came  from, 
although  you  had  told  me.  So  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do.  And  dad  has  adver- 
tised all  over  the  country  for  you." 

Buddy  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket 
and  felt  of  the  pearls  which  lay  there 
— false  like  the  woman  to  whom  he  had 
given  them — and  he  looked  down  into 
the  sweet  face  beside  him  with  a  premo- 
nition that  so  far  he  had  touched  only 
the  fringe  of  unhappiness  in  losing  his 
faith  in  Mrs.  Pat. 

As  the  days  went  by  and  he  saw. 
more  of  the  girl,  he  was  sure  of  it. 
Now,  indeed,  a  warm  and  vibrant  star 
threw  its  beautiful  rays  across  his  path, 
but  he  could  not  so  much  as  look  at  it 
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with  an  easy  conscience.  He  was  still 
engaged  to  Mrs.  Dyvenot,  and  so  far 
he  had  not  had  the  courage  to  have  the 
pearls  appraised  with  he  had  snatched 
from  her. 

Every  day  brought  him  closer  to  the 
realization  that  a  true  woman  and  a 
perfect  love  were  his.,  if  he  could  take 
them ;  every  day  he  wondered  more  and 
more  what  he  could  do  to  unwind  the 
coil  which  held  him.  At  last  he  went 
to  the  place  where  he  had  exchanged 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  his 
money  for  what  had  brought  him  the 
beginning  of  his  misery. 

"These,  sir?"  said  the  same  jeweler 
who  had  sold  him  the  necklace.  "These 
are  very  wonderful  imitations ;  about  as 
perfect  as  art  can  make  them,  sir." 

"Thanks,"  said  Buddy. 

He  had  known  it,  anyway ;  that  morn- 
ing when  he  had  looked  into  her  beau- 
tiful eyes,  whose  falsity  was  revealed 
by  fear,  he  had  known.  Still,  thought 
Buddy,  there  might  be  a  little  something 
genuine  beneath  all  that  crust  of  hard, 
mercenary  meanness.  So  the  young 
man  resolved  upon  an  extreme  test. 

Mrs.  Dyvenot  had  passed  some 
wretched  days.  Rumors  of  a  break 
with  the  young  millionaire  were  being 
circulated,  and  tradespeople  were  get- 
ting unpleasant.  She  met  the  returning 
Buddy  with  every  art,  every  allure. 
Once  he  would  have  been  blinded  to 
all  else,  but  now  he  only  smiled — a  little 
sadly,  too — for  it  is  not  easy  to  look 
coldly  at  the  woman  whom  you  have 
once  loved. 

"Wait  until  I  tell  you  something,"  he 
said  as  she  came  toward  him.  "Wait! 
I  am  afraid  that  vou  will  not  care  to 


have  me  stay  when  you  hear.  Have 
you  seen  the  evening  papers  ?  I  thought 
not." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Buddy?" 
gasped  Mrs.  Pat,  vaguely  sensing  dis- 
aster. 

"I'm  a  poor  man ;  that's  what  I  mean. 
The  bottom  has  dropped  out  of  every- 
thing. But  I'm  not  as  poor  as  you  are ; 
I  don't  owe  everybody  in  this  town, 
and  I  don't  have  to  lie  with  every 
breath  I  draw.  I  know  all  about  those 
pearls,  you-  see.  Why,  you've  pawned 
or  sold  mine  as  well  as  Overbeek's. 
Still— there's  a  future  for  us  if  you'll 
face  it  with  me." 

He  went  on  talking  to  a  stony  face, 
but  his  heart  sang,  for  he  knew  that  he 
would  soon  be  free.  That  cold,  hard- 
hearted woman  found  her  tongue  at 
last,  and  literally  lashed  him  out  of 
the  door.  He  went,  smiling.  He  knew 
where  he  was  going,  did  Buddy ! 

When  the  mists  of  twilight  began  to 
soften  the  harsh  lines  of  Manhattan 
two  happy  young  people  shamelessly 
held  hands  on  the  top  of  a  Fifth  Ave- 
nue bus.  There  was  a  big  star  hang- 
ing on  the  horizon. 

"Listen,  dear,"  said  Buddy  McNair, 
"I  want  to  tell  you  about  that  star  and 
a  woman  I  used  to  compare  to  it.  I 
called  her  'Venus  in  the  East,'  and  " 

The  girl  squeezed  his  hand.  "But 
Venus  is  going  west,"  she  objected. 

Buddy  stared  with  bulging  eyes  at 
that  regal  star,  and  then  he  laughed  in 
a  husky,  shaky  way  that  made  the  girl 
nestle  closer  to  him. 

"Sure  enough,  she  is,"  he  agreed. 
"All  right,  sweetheart ;  we'll  follow  her 
to  God's  country !" 


3ST 


BAD  villain  always  comes  back — in  each  episode  of  the  serial. 


36? 


IT'S  a  wise  author  who  knoweth  his  own  scenario  after  the  director  has  "put  in 
the  punch." 


"Vanity  and 

A  revelation  of  stars  in  peltry. 
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in  Review 


Criticism  and 
comment  on  re- 
cent releases,  by 
one  of  New 
York's  leading 
authorities  on 
matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  screen. 

By 

Peter  Milne 


I RECEIVED  a  distinct  shock  the 
other  day  when  I  dropped  into 
the  office  of  Picture-Play  Mag- 
azine, picked  up  some  proof  sheets, 
and  saw,  to  my  astonishment,  an  article 
intended  for  this  issue  which  began  by 
raising  a  question  as  to  the  correctness 
of  Kipling's  assertion  that  the  East  and 
West  shall  never  meet. 

My  surprise  was  caused  by  the  fact 
that  I  had  intended  to  begin  this  review 
by  raising  that  same  question. 


Bill    Hart    is  a  very 
handsome  figure,  you'll 
find,  in  evening  clothes^ 
which  he  wears  in  "Branding  Broadway." 


"I  guess  I'll  have  to  abandon  that 
idea  and   scare  up   another  one," 
thought  to  myself. 

And  then,  like  the  fellow  in  the 
vaudeville  skit,  I  decided  that  it  was 
my  story  and  that  I  was  going  to  stick 
to  it. 

My  reason  for  raising  the  question  is 
that  at  least  two  films,  conspicuous 
among  recent  releases,  seem  to  have 
challenged  Mr.  Kipling's  well-known 
and  much  quoted  couplet. 

Consider  first — Bill  Hart.  If  there 
is  any  one  who  is,  in  the  minds  of 
every  one,  thoroughly  associated  with 
the  West,  it  is  Bill  Hart.    Never  is  he 
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ring  opponent  who 
stoops  to  foul  means  to 
get  the  better  of  him. 
And  before  long  you  arc 
fighting  with  him 
— doing  battle  with  -  jt 
his  enemies,  just 
as  he  is  doing  bat- 
tle with  the  m  . 
You  thrill  to  his 
every  action — all 
of  which  speaks 
well  for  the  pro- 
duction. 


it 


When  Jack 
Sherrill  first  came 
into  the  lens  light 
I  didn't  like  him. 
He  seemed  so  sure 
of  himself  when  he  shouldn't  have  been, 
for  he  had  much  to  learn.  But  now  that 
he  has  learned  this  much  he  has  im- 


The  One  Woman "  is  enacted  by  a  fine  cast, 
including  Clara  Williams. 


proved  our  celluloid  acquaintanceship 
and  I,  for  one,  enjoyed  him  in  this  hi 
latest  appearance.     Mabel  Withee, 
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/  saw  with  much  pleasure  "Wives  and  Other 
Wives "  featuring  Mary  Miles  Minter. 

charming  little  miss,  beckoned  to  the 
screen  from  the  Winter  Garden,  is 
pretty  enough,  but  should  control  her 
pretty,  big  eyes.  She  rolls  them  around 
rather  dangerously — dangerously  for 
dramatic  purposes,  I  mean. 

Take  it  all  around,  I  enjoyed  "Once 
to  Every  Man"  immensely. 


I  saw  with  much  pleasure  "Wives 
and  Other  Wives,"  an  American  pro- 
duction featuring  Mary  Miles  Min- 
ter. Mary  takes  the  part  of  a  young 
wife  who  endeavors  to  arouse  her  hus- 
band's jealousy  so  that  he  won't  in- 
sist on  reading  the  paper  every  night 
in  the  week.  In  this  endeavor  she 
succeeds  in  scrambling  their  domestic 
affairs  as  completely  as  the  Christmas 
turkey  when  it  appears  the  Monday 
after.  And  there  is  many  a  laugh 
in  the  process  of  this  scrambling. 

"Infatuation"  gives  us  once  more 
Gaby  Deslys,  famous  for  her  one-time 
friendship  with  the  former  King  of 
Portugal.    Quite  a  while  ago  she  ap- 
peared in  a  Famous  Players  picture. 
"Infatuation"  comes  from  a  Parisian 
studio,  and  affords  Gaby  an  oppor- 
^    tunity  to  wear  a  great  array  of 
stunning  gowns.    The  story  also 
affords  Gaby  a  chance  to  make  a 
bid  for  our  sympathies,  which 
she  does  in  a  style  typically 
Gabyesque. 

When    Enrico   Caruso,  who 
needs  no  further  introduction,  de- 
cided to  take  a  fling  at  the  picture 
game  he  put  himself  under  a  great 
handicap.    For,  whereas  vast  crowds 
would  certainly  flock  to  see  him,  they 
would  flock  with  the  express  purpose 
of  criticizing.     If  Theodore  Roose- 
velt or  the  ex-kaiser  or  any  other 
celebrity  should  undertake  the  same 
thing,  the  people  would  act  in  the  same 
way.    "Do  these  fellows  want  to  hog 
it  all  ?"  is  the  way  they  reason.  "Well, 
we'll  go  to  see  him,  anyway,  but  he's 
got  to  show  us."    Thus,  even  if  a 
celebrity  from  another  field  gives  a 
good  performance  on  the  screen,  people 
will  hesitate  to  give  him  full  credit. 
And  this  is  what  many  persons  did  with 
respect  to  "My  Cousin,"  Caruso's  first 
Artcraft  picture. 

For  my  part,  however,  I  think  that 
Caruso  on  the  screen  is  well  worth  see- 
ing.    He  is  a  comedian,  and  a  very 
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expressive  one.    And  though  you 
may  go  with  a  wild  idea  that  he  is 
going  to  break  into  "Pagliacci"  or 
something,   even  though 
he  is  in  the  silent  drama — 
in  which  case  you  will  be 
disappointed — y  o  u  can 
content  yourself  by  going 
home  and  putting  on  one 
of  his  records  afterward. 
"My  Cousin"  contains  a 
story  that  is  not  extremely 
substantial  or  clever,  but 
it  serves  as  a  very  good 
vehicle  for  him. 

"Danger — Go  Slow" 
reads  exactly  like  an  admonition  to 
an  automobilist,  which  is  probably 
exactly  what  Universal  intended. 
Universal  is  the  house  of  freak 
titles,  the  freakiness,  however,  being 
confined  to  this  part  of  the  picture 
alone.  "Danger — Go  Slow"  has 
Mae  Murray  as  its  star,  and  the  play 
is  of  the  crook  species.  Mae  has 
quite  a  penchant  for  the  role  of  the 
lady  crook,  and  of  course  all  her 
workings  against  the  law  during  the 
time  that  she  endeavors  to  evade  the 
bluecoats  and  reform  are  appealing. 
Funny  thing,  law  is  nearly  always 
brought  to  bear  against  picture  hero- 
ines in  a  successful  effort  to  extract 
tearful  sympathy  from  an  audience. 
What  an  awful  thing  the  law  must 
be !  But  let  it  be  said  as  to  "Danger 
— Go  Slow"  that  Mae  succeeds  very 
well  in  reforming  and  caring  for 
the  mother  of  her  sweetheart  while 
he  bides  his  time  behind  the  bars. 

Goldwyn  offers  three  distinctly 
different  films  in  "Too  Fat  to 
Fight,"  "The  Hell  Cat,"  and  "A  Perfect 
Lady."  The  first  of  these  marks  Frank 
Mclntyre's  debut  on  the  films.  On  the 
stage  Mr.  Mclntyre  is  known  as  a 
comedian — and  a  very  good  one.  Con- 
sequently one  has  reason  to  be  all  set 
for  a  comedy  in  "Too  Fat  to  Fight." 
And  while  there  is  a  portion  of  comedy 
8 


Gaby  Deslys  has  an  opportunity  to  wear  a  great 
array  of  stunning  govms  in  "Infatuation." 

in  it,  prepare  now  before  you  go  and 
take  at  least  six  handkerchiefs  along 
with  you.  For  the  experiences  of  Mr. 
Mclntyre,  while  serving  with  the. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  the  late  Western  front, 
will  make  even  the  most  hardened  shed 
a  few  buckets  of  tears.  All  due  credit 
to   Rex  Beach,   author,   and  Hobart 
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Henley,  director,  for  making  a  fat 
comedian  into  a  cause  for  real  weeps. 

Geraldine  Farrar  in  "The  Hell  Cat'' 
shows  us  a  modern  Carmen  when,  as 
Pan  chit  a  O'Brien,  a  mixture  of  Spanish 
and  Irish — some  fighting  mixture,  I 
must  say — she  is  carried  oft  from  her 
father's  ranch  by  Jim  Dyke,  a  villain- 
ous cattleman.  She  fights  and  resists 
time  and  again,  but  to  no  avail.  Jim 
Dyke  accomplishes  his  heinous  ends — 
but  pays  the  penalty  with  his  own  life, 
after  taking  which  Pan  chit  a  is  accepted 
by  the  sheriff  who  loved  her  all  the 
time.  Miss  Farrar  and  Tom  Santschi 
give  magnificent  performances.  Aside 
from  this,  an  amazingly  superlative  con- 
struction is  visible  in  every  turn  and 
twist  of  the  melodrama. 

"A  Perfect  Lady"  shows  us  Madge 
Kennedy  as  a  burlesque  queen  who 
stops  in  a  small  town  when  the  show 
goes  broke.  How  she  proves  to  the 
hypocritical  townsfolk  in  general  and 
the  old  deacon  in  particular  that  she 
is  every  bit  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
they  constitutes  a  process  of  proof  that 
is  amusing  in  every  scene.  She  marries 
the  minister,  too. 

Select  offers  a  very  satisfactory  pic- 
ture indeed  in  "A  Lady's  Name,"  which 
brings  to  us  once  more  the  delightful 
Constance  Talmadge.  Constance  has 
done  many  pretty  comedies — made  all 
the  prettier  by  her  own  sweet  self — 
during  the  last  year,  and  while  "A 
Lady's  Name"  is  not  as  plentiful  in 
laughs  as  some  of  the  others  have  been, 
it  is  always  pleasant  and  always  enter- 
taining. In  this  picture  Constance  ad- 
vertises for  a  husband  !  Imagine  it ! 
If  she  really  should  do  such  a  thing, 
think  of  the  applications  she  would  re- 
ceive. Every  male  person  not  blind — 
and  married — would  doubtless  send  his 
name  and  address,  with  a  stamped  en- 
velope for  reply.  Constance  confines 
her  attentions  to  only  two  of  the  ap- 
plicants in  "A  Lady's  Name."  One 
happens  to  be  a  butler,  the  other  his 


employer !  Now  who  wins  out  ?  Could 
you  possibly  guess? 

The  picture  is  an  adaptation  from 
the  play  by  Cyril  Har court,  author  of 
"A  Pair  of  Silk  Stockings,"  in  which 
the  same  star  also  appeared.  Harrison 
Ford  is  the  lucky  man,  and  he  does  not 
play  the  role  of  the  butler. 

Doris  Kenyon  might  safely  enter  the 
lists  in  the  marriage  game  with  Con- 
stance and  run  her  an  even  break  in 
the  matter  of  replies.  She  has  never 
looked  lovelier  than  in — and  as — "Wild 
Honey,"  a  dance-hall  girl  of  the  West 
who  fights  and  loves  a  minister  bent 
on  reforming  the  town.  Y\  nen  Wild 
Honey  tosses  her  pretty  head  and 
flashes  her  pretty  eyes  and  snaps  her 
pretty  fingers  and  shows  her  pretty 
teeth  in  the  very  face  of  the  Reverend 
Jones,  we  hardly  blame  him  for  de- 
spairing of  his  task,  of  wanting  to  give 
up  and  go  whither  Wild  Honey  chose 
to  lead  him.  It  was  a  real  test,  of  char- 
acter for  him  to  remain  obdurate  and 
firm  and  win  his  unequal  fight,  and 
therein  you  have  the  dramatic  charac- 
ter of  "Wild  Honey"  set  down  in  black 
and  white.  It  is  a  wonderful  mental 
fight  between  a  brazen  little  thing  of 
the  dance  halls  and  a  minister  who  be- 
lieved in  his  ideals  and  resolved  to  carry 
them  through  whatever  the  cost.  Frank 
Mills  appears  as  the  minister. 

Paramount's  "Fuss  and  Feathers"  is 
a  version  of  the  old,  hackneyed  story 
of  the  old  miner  who  strikes  it  rich 
and  comes  to  the  city  with  his  daugh- 
ter, there  to  be  snubbed  by  society, 
bamboozled  by  crooks,  but  finally 
"showing"  society  and  turning  the  trick 
on  the  crooks.  It  is  to  be  noted  chiefly 
because  charming  Enid  Bennett  ap- 
pears in  the  leading  role  and  because 
of  its  amusing  subtitles. 

"Buchanan's  Wife,"  a  Fox  picture, 
stars  Virginia  Pearson  as  a  woman 
who,  believing  and  hoping  her  first  hus- 
band dead,  marries  again.  But  husband 
number  one  appears.    He  is  demented, 
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it  is  true,  and  knows  her  not,  but  there 
is  a  good  bit  of  highly  dramatic  action 
before  he  finally  breathes  his  last  and 
leaves  "his  wife  happy  with  her  hus- 
band." Marc  McDermott's  perform- 
ance as  husband  number  one  is  fine. 
Miss  Pearson's  is  marked 
by  somewhat  too  strained 
an  effort  to  uphold  her  rep- 
utation as  an  emotional  ac- 
tress. 

Pauline    Starke  ap- 
pears   in    '  '  I  r  i  s  h  jp* 
Eyes,"  a  Triangle 
picture.  She 
carries  the 
role  of  a 
young  girl 
who  seeks 
to  win  the 
man  she 
loves     b  y 
assuming 
the  tac- 
tics   o  f 
the  vam- 
pire, be- 
lievin  g 
that  she 
will  so  be 
able   to  cope 
with  the  real 
vampire  in 
the   case.  A 
rather  clever 
idea,  and  well 
brought  out. 

J.  Stuart 
Blackton's 
"The  Com- 
mon Cause," 

heralded  as  an  "after-the-war"  picture, 
is,  in  reality,  a  war  picture,  but  one 
that  has  a  balancing  portion  of  comedy 
to  punctuate  the  thrills.  Furthermore, 
it  has  a  dramatic  story,  and  doesn't 
bring  in  the  ex-kaiser  or  his  faithful 
son,  commendable  omissions,  I  am  cer- 
tain. And  still  furthermore  its  cast, 
headed  by  Herbert  Rawlinson,  Sylvia 


Breamer,  and  Lawrence  Grossmith, 
with  a  number  of  well-known  celebri- 
ties of  the  stage  and  screen  in  the  pro- 
logue and  epilogue,  does  delightful 
work. 

World  Film  offers  two,  "The  Man 
of  Bronze"  and  "The  Love  Net." 
The    former    features  Lewis 
Stone  as  a  Western  gentleman 
who  sends  his  sweetheart  to  the 
East   to    study  art. 
Marguerite  learns 
more  about  cocktails 
and    midnight  sup- 
pers  than   she  does 
about  art,  but  returns 
to  her  Lewis  at  the 
end  no  worse  for  the 
experience.  "The 
Love   Net,"  with 
k      Madge  Evans 
\      and  Jack  Dru- 
\      m  i  e  r  ,    is  a 
\       stor  y  for 
\  children 
\      and  those 
•|      who  like 
•     §    the  quiet, 
:-     ;  ho  j'eaec- 
<    ful,  and 
'   ,  *  ;1    the  prettv. 
j  "The 
Pawn    . a 
I  '  n  d  e  r- 
standing" 
IF  %  ;  M   is  the  first 
\      a  Yitagraph 
off  erin  g 
with  Bes- 
sie Love, 
It  is  taken 

from  Bret  Harte's  "The  Judgment  of 
Bolinas  Plains,"  and  tells  the  half- 
pathetic,  half -humorous  story  of  a 
Western  girl  of  the  long  ago  whose 
only  romance  proved  to  be  somewhat 
of  a  mockery.  It  is  well  produced,  and 
provides  an  hour's  worth  of  real  enter- 
tainment. 

Another  Vitagraph  is  "The  Beloved 


Select  offers  a  very  satisfactory  picture  in  CiA  Lady's  Name,"  which 
brings  to  us  once  more  the  ever-delightful  Constance  Talmadge. 
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Impostor/'  starring  Gladys  Leslie.  It 
is  an  original  romance  with  a  good 
climax,  interesting  all  the  while,  and 
always  attractive  because  of  Miss  Les- 
lie. 

Pathe,  known  as  the  House  of 
Serials,  has  done  the  trick  again.  This 
time  it  is  called  "The  Lightning 
Raider,"  and  the  fearless  Pearl  White 
is  seen  in  the  title  part.  Pathe  has 
given  us  some  very  good  serials  in  the 
past,  and  will  probably  give  us  many 
more  good  ones  in  the  future.  'The 
Lightning  Raider,"  however,  far  sur- 
passes anything  I  have  ever  seen  at- 


tempted in  the  serial  line  before.  It 
is  full  of  thrills,  and  it's  a  wonder  to 
me  how  the  Pathe  writers  and  direc- 
tors continue  to  devise  so  many  new 
stunts. 

And  what  is  even  more  praiseworthy 
about  'The  Lightning  Raider"  is  that 
it  contains  no  mysterious  character,  no 
Clutching  Hand,  Hidden  Menace,  or 
Hooded  Terror.  The  producers  make 
their  bid  for  thrills  through  purely  mel- 
odramatic action  that  at  least  makes 
a  bold  pretense  at  being  logical.  There 
is  no  fantastical  impossibility  given  def- 
inite shape  and  called  The  Spiked  Fist. 


JN  the  movies:  All's  swell  that  looks  swell. 

Mr 

^ARRY  in  haste— fall  in  love  in  the  fifth  reel. 

p AINT  Hart  ne'er  won  fair  lady— leave  it  to  Bill ! 

MT 

^pWO  is  company — three  makes  a  Theda  Bara  film. 

Mr 

gTARS  must  keep  slim — the  more  waist,  the  less  feed. 

9T 

"pWO   deads   are  better  than  one — in  a  wTild-West  film. 

MT 

^HERE'S  many  a  slip  'twTixt  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  Mack  Sennett  picture. 


Maggie  Steps 
Out  of  the  Film 

And  gives  Ethel  Clayton  a  few  point- 
ers  on  how  to  play  "Maggie  Pepper.' 

By  Barbara  Little 


SALESLADY    number  five" 
crossed  the  deserted  floor 
space  of  the  cloaks-and-suits 
department  and  dropped  limply 
into  a  chair.    Now,  to  be  frank 
with  you  in  the  very  beginning, 
the  limp  little  saleslady  was  really 
Ethel  Clayton,  and  the  department 
store  was  only  a  set ;  but  the 
tiredness    was  perfectly 
\       real,    for    Ethel  had 
r        \     been    acting  busily 
\      all    morning    f  oi- 
lier new  picture, 
"Maggie  Pep- 
per,"   and  she 
w  a  s  perfectly 
willing   to  rest 
a  few  minutes, 
little  Maggie," 
Ethel,     as     she  J 
leaned  asrainst  some  bolls  ll 


thought 


;..V'.'-.'-;.: 


t 


of  suitings,  her  eyes  closed.    "What  a  hard  time 
she  had.    But  I'll  bet  she  never  lost  her  'pep.'  " 
"Of  course  I  didn't;  I  just  couldn't!"  laughed 
a  cheery  voice  beside  her.    Ethel  opened  her 
eyes  in  astonishment  to  see  a  girl  very  much  like 
herself  coming  toward  her.    Ethel  recognized 
her  at  once  in  her  neat  black  skirt  and  white 
shirt  waist. 

"Oh,  hello,  Maggie,  is  that  you?"  cried  Ethel, 
springing  to  her  feet ;  "you  don't  know  how  glad 
I  am  to  see  you,  because  I've  been  thinking 
about  you  all  day.    You  see,  I've  got  to  adopt  j 
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You  have  no  idea  how  many  little  things  there  are  to  put  up  with— petty 
jealousies  and  all  that.''' 


your  personality  for  a  while — until  I 
get  this  picture  finished — and  I  wonder 
if  you  won't  give  me  a  few  pointers  on 
yourself?"  When  Ethel  thought  the 
conversation  over  afterward  it  seemed 
to  her  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world 
that  she  should  be  chatting  like  that 
with  the  girl  whose  character  she  was 
showing  in  a  picture,  but  at  the  time 
it  all  seemed  perfectly  natural. 


"Why,  Miss  Clayton,"  said  the  real 
Maggie  Pepper,  "I'm  sure  that  you're 
clever  enough  to  impersonate  me  with- 
out any  help  on  my  part.  You  see,  I'm 
just  an  ordinary  girl;  there  are  thou- 
sands like  me  in  New  York — or  in  any 
big  city." 

"Oh,  but  I  don't  agree  with  you  at 
all,"  protested  Ethel.  "You're  anything 
but  an  ordinary  girl,  and  unfortunately 
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"Vtt  admit  that  I 
liked  him  a  lot 
from  the  first." 


there  are  very 
few  like  you. 
You  put  your 
mind  on  your 
work,  and 
kept  it 
there,  and 
when  lots 

of  other  girls  would  have  been  thinking 
about  silk  stockings  and  freckle  lotions 
you  wrere  trying  to  learn  more  about 
the  business  and  to  get  ahead." 

"Well,  but  you  have  to  do  those 
things  to  get  along  in  a  big  department 
store  or  anywhere  else,"  Maggie  re- 
torted. "You've  no  idea  what  you  have 
to  put  up  with — trials  and  petty  jeal- 
ousies and  all  that.  I  don't  see  why 
there  aren't  lots  of  girls  who  could  and 
would  do  just  as  I  did  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. I  suppose  that  you've  had 
experiences  like  that  in  your  own  job, 
haven't  you  ?" 

"Well,  I'll  admit  that  there  have  been 
hard  times."    Here  Ethel's  face  grew 


prettily  serious  for  a  moment.  "Some 
of  the  road  has  been  rocky — but  I  can't 
complain.  Besides,  don't  you  think  that 
most  roads  that  lead  to  any  very  desir- 
able place  are  likely  to  be  rough  at  some 
point  along  the  way?  I'm  afraid  that 
I  should  have  fallen  down  a  good  many 
times  if  I  had  been  in  your  place." 

"Oh,  no,  you  wouldn't,  Ethel;  I  can 
call  you  that,  can't  I?  Why?  Because 
you're  the  right  sort,"  declared  Maggie 
firmly.  "A  girl  who  can  make  good 
on  the  stage  and  the  screen  has  the 
grit  to  do  so  anywhere  else.  Acting 
takes  that,  and  it  takes  talent.  Busi- 
ness takes  only  grit  and — well,  a  lot 
of   thinking.     I   watched   the  trade, 
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"It  almost  broke  my  heart  when 
I  had  to  give  her  up." 


learned  all  I  could  about  the  organiza- 
tion, and  found  out  its  defects — saw 
where  it  could  be  made  stronger  and 
—that's  all." 

''Yes,  but  how  many  girls  who  start 
where  you  did  ever  get  any  farther?" 

"But  that's  because  they  don't  watch 
their  chances  very  often,  Ethel. 
They're  thinking  of  their  good  times, 
and  they  worry  about  getting  married 
instead  of  worrying  about  succeeding  in 
their  business.  I  just  didn't  have  time 
even  to  think  about  marrying.  You 
see,  in  the  first  place  I  had  to  think 
about  Claire  and  how  I  was  going  to 
be  able  to  take  care  of  her.  I  was 
more  of  a  mother  to  her  than  her  own 
mother  was,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  to 
make  good  for  her.  So  no  matter  how 
irritable  and  difficult  to  please  the  cus- 
tomers were,  I  wanted  to  stick  it  out 
for  her.  It  almost  broke  my  heart 
when  I  had  to  give  her  up ;  at  first  it 


seemed  as  if  my  reason  for  trying  was 
all  gone.  And  then  I  got  interested  in 
trying  to  see  what  I  could  do  to  make 
the  business  better." 

"Oh,  but  Maggie,  dear"— Ethel's 
voice  was  full  of  sympathy — "you 
never  got  down  at  the  mouth  and  dis- 
couraged ;  you  know  you  didn't — not 
even  when  Hargen  tried  to — to  'fire' 
you  later  on.  You  were  the  gamest 
little  thing." 

"Oh,  no,  I  wasn't;  I  was  just  plain 
mad.  It  was  the  pepper  in  me,  I  guess, 
coming  out.  I  just  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  wouldn't  let  them  get  rid  of  me, 
and  ruin  the  business — and  everything." 

"And  then,  of  course,  there  was  Joe" 
Ethel  put  in. 

"Yes,  there  always  was  Joe.  And 
I'll  admit  that  I  liked  him  a  lot  from 
the  very  first,  even  though  I  had  never 
given  a  serious  thought  to  marriage. 
But  while  I  couldn't  help  knowing  that 
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Joe  Holbrook  was  falling  m  love 
with  me,  I  really  didn't  believe  that 
he'd  ask  me  to  marry  him  until  the 
very  last.    When  I  found  out  that 
he  was  the  son  of  the  dead  owner, 
and  that  he  was  horribly  rich,  I  just 
felt  like  making  him  fall  in  love  and 
propose  all  over  again  to  convince 
myself  that  he  really 
meant  it  and  that  he 
did    want    just  plain 
me." 

"And  so,"  Ethel's 
eyes  were  shining, 
"after  all,  Maggie,  the 
thing  that  you  want 
most  comes  to  you  if 
you  do  your  work  hon- 
estly and  keep  a  stiff 
upper  lip  and  play 
the  game  fairly." 

"That's  about  the 
size  of  it.   Of  course 
some  people  seem  to 
be  followed  by  bad  luck 
of  times  that  is  in  some  way  their 
own  fault.    You  can't  go  through 
life  with  a  grouch  and  the  idea  that 
you're  downtrodden  and  expect  to 
win  out.    And  you  have  to  keep 


'After 


smiling — even  if  it  hurts." 

"Maggie,  you're  a  dear — even  if 
you  are  preaching  at  me.  Anyway, 
I    believe    that    I    understand  your 
personality  lots  better  after  this  little 
chat.    And  it's  going  to  be  real  fun 
'doing'  you  now." 

"Only,  Ethel — you'll  forgive  me  for 
saying  it,  won't  you — — " 

"What's  that?" 

"You'll  be  a  whole  lot  prettier  Mag- 
gie Pepper  than  I  ever  was.  It  will 
be  easy  to  imagine  Joe  falling  in  love 
with  you." 

"Maggie!  You  darling  old  flatterer! 
You  don't  know  how  much  you've 
helped  me.  And  you  will  come  and  see 
the  picture,  won't  you,  dear?  But  per- 
haps you  won't  like  it." 

"Yes,  I  will.    Good  luck  to  you." 


But  a  lot 


all,  the  thing  you  want  most  comes  if  you 
play  the  game  fairly." 

Ethel  watched  the  slim,  capable  fig- 
ure of  Maggie  Pepper  moving  away, 
only  instead  of  disappearing  around  the 
corner,  it  seemed  to  evaporate  into  the 
air.  Miss  Clayton  sat  up  and  rubbed 
her  eyes. 

"Bless  my  soul!"  said  the  director, 
walking  into  the  set  suddenly.  "Haven't 
you  had  anything  to  eat,  young  lady? 
You  must  have  been  pretty  tired  to  have 
slept  right  through  lunch  hour  like 
this." 

"I  wasn't  sleeping  at  all,"  said  Ethel 
indignantly.  "I've  just  been  thinking 
all  about  Maggie  Pepper,  and  I  have 
such  a  good  idea  of  her  personality — 
let's  start  work  ridit  away !'' 


This  and  that  About  Bert 


THE  last  time  that  I  saw- 
Bert  Lytell  he  was  sit- 
ting in  front  of  a 
dressing  station  somewhere 
back  of  the  trenches,  both 
hands  swTathed  in  bandage 
May  Allison  had  just  happened 
along   in   a    Salvation  Army 


This  and  that 

trench    skirt,    and  laugh-, 
ingly  helped  him  to  a  cig- 
arette. 

The  trenches  were  only 
earthworks   thro  w  n  up 
''somewhere    around  Los 
Angeles"  to  make  a  realis- 
t  i  c    background    f  o  r 
some     war  picture. 
Still,  there  was  a  bit 
of  reality  to  the  scene, 
because  I  knew  that 
Bert  had  made  out  his 
papers  and  was  hop-  j 
ing  to  be  called  to  war 
almost  any  day.  And 
next    I    heard    that.  J 
after  months  of  dri 
at  the  Hollywood  offi- 
cers'  training  camp, 
he  had  been  ordered 
off  to  Waco,  Texas. 

Imagine    my  sur- 
prise,  then,   when  I 
encountered  a  vaguely 
familiar,   lithe,  mas- 
culine figure,  clad  in 
blue  overalls   and  a 
flannel   shirt,  coming 
out  of  the  corner  gro- 
cer}- store  and  climbing 
into  an  automobile  that 
was  standing  on  the  main 
street  of  a  tiny  California 
hamlet  up  in  Xapa  Countv. 

"What 
looking  rubes 
they  do 
around  he 
reflected  slan 
ily. 

Then  the  fig 
ure  turned 
head.   I  took  an- 
other look,  and 
gasped : 

"Bert  Lv- 
tell  r 

Bert 
smiled,  trv- 
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re 


ing  to  look  nonchalant,  and 
succeeding  as  well  as  one 
would  expect  a  handsome 
man,  even  an  actor,  to  do 
who  wasn't  used  to  being 
gazed  at  in  such  togs. 
"Won't  you  climb  in  and 
talk  to  me?"  asked 
Lytell,  hospitably 
motioning  to  the 
machine.  I  would, 
and  did. 

''Making  a  pic- 
ture up  here?"  I 
ventured. 

"Nope,"  an- 
swered Bert. 
"Up    here  to 
drown  my  sor- 
rows at  not  get- 
ting to  France.  It 
was   a   crime,"  con- 
tinued Bert  earnestly. 
"I  was  in  line  for  my 
ommission,  and  then 
Fate  held  up  her  hand 
like  a  traffic  cop  and 
stopped  the  war.  So 
I  came  back  home. 

"Wonderful  thing, . 
peace,  but  I  certainly 
am  sorry  that  I  didn't 
et  started  sooner, 
see,  I'm  Irish, 
and  I  just  naturally 
like  to  fight.  I'm 
from  County  Kil- 
kenny, where  the  cats 
come  from." 

"Why  the  farmer 
scenery,  though,  if 
you're  not  in  make- 
up?" I  asked,  getting 
the  conversation  back 
to  where  we  started. 

'  '  W  h  y  . 
just  be- 
cause I  am 
a  farmer. 
You  see.  I 
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Bert  not  only 
reads  his  own 
scenarios ;  he 
often  writes  and 
titles  them. 


Own  a  grape  ranch — over  a  thousand 
acres  of  vineyards,"  and  he  trailed  off 
so  easily  into  the  lingo  of  the  grape 
men,  pruning  and  grafting  and  other 
things,  that  you'd  never  think  he  knew 
a  camera  from  a  coffee  grinder. 

All  this  time  we  were  bowling  along, 
and  suddenly  we  rounded  a  corner  and 
came  upon  Bert's  snug  little  home, 
amid  its  vast  acres  of  grapevines. 

"But — but  aren't  you  going  to  be  a 
picture  hero  any  more?"  I  asked. 

"Surely.    I'm  only  vacationing  now." 

"Who  will  take  care  of  this  ranch 
while  you're  away?" 

"Why,  my  wife,"  said  Mr.  Lytell  in 
a  matter-of-fact  way,  as  if  it  were  quite 
the  usual  thing  for  a  former  actress — 
Mrs.  Lytell  used  to  be  Evelyn  Vaughn, 
you  know — to  run  a  ranch  all  alone. 
But  it  seems  she,  too,  has  been  taking 
an  intensive  training  in  farming,  with 
a  view  to  taking  charge  of  affairs  while 
her  husband  was  gone  to  war. 


Just  then  Mrs.  Lytell  came  to  the 
door  and  smiled  in  that  nice,  friendly 
way  farmers'  wives  have,  and  we  were 
introduced.  One  saw  at  a  glance  that 
she  infinitely  preferred  blue  overalls  to 
khaki. 

Even  if  Mr.  Lytell  weren't  an  actor" 
or  a  farmer,  he  still  wouldn't  lack  for 
a  career.  George  D.  Baker,  chief  of 
the  Metro  productions,  told  me  once 
that  he  considered  Lytell  one  of  the 
best  scenario  writers  in  the  country. 
In  fact,  a  recent  picture  in  which 
Lytell  stars,  called  "Bringing  Home  the 
Bacon,"  was  written  by  Lytell,  and  he 
took  a  hand,  too,  in  writing  the  sub- 
titles. 

But  war  and  farming  aren't  the  only 
things  in  which  Lytell  has  had  an  in- 
tensive training.  He  had  an  intensive 
training  on  the  stage. 

"My  first  real  engagement,"  he  said 
as  he  sat  reminiscing  on  the  porch, 
where  Mrs.  Lytell  ordered  the  tea  and 
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sandwiches  brought,  "came  rather  ab- 
ruptly one  afternoon  at  the  Columbia 
Theater  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  when 
it  was  found  out  the  juvenile  lead  had 
run  away  with  a  ticket  speculator's 
wife.  I  was  picked  to  fill  in — and  I 
got  by.  Before  that  I  had  been  a  roust- 
about in  the  company — prompting,  tak- 
ing tickets  at  the  door,  even  helping 
set  stage.  If  I  had  to  die  in  any  scene, 
I  always  died  near  the  exit,  so  I'd  be 
handy  to  help  set  the  stage  for  the  next 
act! 

"Shortly  after  I  got  my  first  part 
they  raised  my  salary  from  twelve  dol- 
lars to  sixteen  dollars  a  week.  And 
then  a  terrible  thing  happened  to  my 
finances.  They  put  on  'Madame  Sans 
Gene,'  and  I  had  to  play  half  a  dozen 
small  parts — with  as  many  wigs  and 
costumes.  Of  course  I  had  to  rent  all 
of  them — and  at  the  end  of  the  week 
I  owed  myself  money." 

Bert  Lytell  is  well  known  on  Broad- 
way as  a  leading  man,  his  last  stage 
part  being  the  lead  in  "Mary's  Ankle." 
"The  Lone  Wolf,"  of  course,  was  what 
first  made  him  famous  in  pictures. 

"A  lot  of  funny  things  happened 


while  we  made  that  picture,"  said 
Lytell.  "Down  in  New  Orleans,  for  in- 
stance, we  had  permission  to  use  a 
house  which  had  a  wistaria  vine  over 
the  porch.  It  had  just  come  into  bloom, 
and  its  owner  was  very  proud  of  it. 
We  didn't  tell  her  that  I  had  to  climb 
up  that  vine  to  get  into  the  upper  story, 
and  when  she  found  me  doing  it  wasn't 
she  mad !  As  I  went  up  that  vine  an 
eerie  sound  of  ripping  gave  me  warn- 
ing. And  it  wasn't  only  the  vine  that 
was  torn,  either.  When  I  got  into  the 
house  I  found  an  awful  rent  in  my 
trousers.  So  I  attempted  to  sneak 
down  the  stairs.  But  the  irate  lady 
of  the  house  met  me.  'No,  you  don't !' 
she  said.  'You've  torn  my  vine.  Now 
you  can  go  down  the  same  way  you 
came  up !'  And  I  had  to  do  it,  too — 
had  to  come  down  with  my  back  to  the 
crowd.  And  when  the  other  members 
of  the  company  caught  one  glimpse  of 
me  they  fled — one  and  all — leaving  me 
alone  with  my  shame.  No,  I  didn't  go 
home  in  a  barrel.  I  suffered  the  further 
humiliation  of  begging  that  woman  for 
a  needle  and  thread  to  sew  up  my 
clothes." 


When  he  isn't  acting  or  writing, 


Music  Hath  Charms 

When  rendered  by  the  "World's"  greatest  singers. 


"Oh,  How  I  Hate  to  Get  Up  in  the  Morning!"  is 
Montagu  Love's  favorite  song.  Monty's  dramatic 
action  leaves  little  room  for  doubting  it. 


"Fm  Sorry  I  Made  You 
Cry!"  is  touchingly  rendered 
by  June  Elvidge  and  Frank 
Mayo.  June  looks  as  if  she 
could  hardly  keep  a  straight 
face  until  the  camera  has 
done  its  worst. 


r 

_  . 

,-- 

Johnny  Hines  is  assisted  by  Irving  Brooks 
in  putting  over  the  war-time  classic,  "I  Don't 
Want  the  Bacon — All  I  Want  is  a  Piece  of 
the  Rhine." 


4 : 


'•Hello,  Central,  Give  Me  No 
Man's  Land,"  sings  little  Madge 
Evans  into  the  telephone,  while 
in  the  other  hand  she  holds  a 
picture  of  her  uncle,  who  has 
gone  across  to  bring  her  back  a 
German  helmet. 


L  .. 


Hi!  Spy!  Virginia! 
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Bits  of  news  about  plays 
and  players  collected  by 


The  Bystander 


LOUISE  HUFF,  one  of 
.  the  sweetest  and  most 
appealing  actresses 
who  ever  graced  the  screen, 
has  returned  to  the  ranks  of 
Famous  Players,  after  leaving 
that  organization  to  be  starred 
by  World.  She  will  shortly 
be  seen  in  the  new  Emerson- 
Loos  production,  "When  the 
Boys  Come  Home/'  in  which 
she  will  appear  opposite  Er- 
nest Truex.  Two  other  well- 
known  players  will  also  have 
featured  parts,  and  therefore 
none  of  the  players  will  be 
starred.  Miss  Huff's  earlier 
work  with  Paramount  was  as 
leading  lady  to  Jack  Pickford 
in  "Seventeen,"  "His  Majesty. 
Bunker  Bean/'  "Freckles/"  "Tom 
Sawyer,"  and  several  other 
k  delightful  films. 


The  Ford  Edu- 
cationa' 


Louise  Huff 
will  appear 
soon  in  an 
Emerson- 
Loos 
comedy. 
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Every  picture  lover  will 
welcome  the  return  of 
Jack  Pickford    to  the 
screen. 


Weekly,  which  consists  of  brief  educa- 
tional films  combining  scenic,  travel, 
historical,  and  industrial  subjects,  has 
been  recently  taken  over  by  the  Gold- 
wyn  Distributing  Corporation.  Besides 
being  shown  at  movie  theaters,  these 
films  will  be  accessible  to  churches, 
lodges,  farmers'  organizations,  and 
granges. 

Speaking  again  of  Jack  Pickford,  it 
is  welcome  news  that  he  is  back  in 
pictures.  After  being  released  from 
his  duties  in  the  United  States  navy, 
in  which  he  served  during  the  war,  he 
followed  the  example  of  his  sister 
Man,-,  and  cast  his  fortunes  with  the 
First  National  Exhibitors'  Circuit.  He 
is  producing  at  the  Brunton  Studios  in 


Los  Angeles,  with  James 
Kirkwood  as  his  director,  and 
his  first  picture  is  to  be  called 
"In  Wrong."  Though  Jack 
has  his  own  company,  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Pick- 
ford, is  really  his  producer, 
as  she  was  the  one  who  signed 
the  contract — Jack  being  still 
under  twenty-one,  clever  kid 
that  he  is.  Jack  is  terribly 
lonely  just  at  present  with- 
out his  wife,  Olive  Thomas, 
who  came  East  to  join  him 
some  time  ago,  and  who  un- 
dertook to  make  a  picture  in 
the  East  just  before  Jack 
found  his  opportunity  to  go 
West.  As  soon  as  her  picture 
is  finished,  however,  she  will 
join  him. 

Of  course  Charlie  Chaplin 
and  his  lovely  little  blond 
bride,  Mildred  Harris,  had 
their  Christmas  dinner  to- 
gether, tete-a-tete,  in  their 
beautiful  new  home  in  Hol- 
lywood. 

It  was  very  charming.  I 
hear,  that  Christmas  dinner, 
with  Mildred  just  absolutely  refusing 
to  let  anybody  make  the  English  plum 
pudding  and  brandy  sauce  except  her- 
self, because  she  had  learned  just  how 
Charlie  likes  'em.  and  surprised  him 
with  a  pudding  which  she  made  herself. 

Yes,  Mildred  is  working  again, 
though  Charlie  didn't  want  her  to  at 
all,  she  told  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mildred  told  me,  when  she  related  her 
engagement  to  Charlie,  that  she  didn't 
mean  to  get  married  at  all  until  her 
contract  with  Universal  was  up.  How- 
ever, Charlie  persuaded  her,  I  suppose. 

And  now  they're  living  happily  ever 
after. 

The  Selig  Studios  at  the  Selig  Park 
and  Zoo  in  Los  Angeles  have  been  fitted 
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up  for  production,  which  commenced 
as  soon  as  Colonel  W.  N.  Selig  arrived. 

Colonel  Selig  is  famous  as  a  pioneer 
picture  maker,  with  many  notable  films, 
including  "The  Spoilers"  and  "The 
Garden  of  Allah"  to  his  credit.  So 
that  one  feels  that  any  time  the  giant 
deigns  to  shake  himself  and  commence 
action  anew  he's  quite  likely  to  startle 
the  world. 

Frank  Lloyd  is  negotiating  for  the 
severance  of  his  contract  with  Fox, 
with  the  intention  of  forming  his  own 
company  for  the  production  of  pic- 
tures. Lloyd  is  tremendously  well 
known  not  only  as  the  director  of  Wil- 
liam Farnum,  but  as  the  maker  of  those 
masterpieces,  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities" 
and  "Les  Miserables,"  in  both  of  which 
Farnum  was  starred. 

Pearl  White,  queen  of  the  serial 
heroines,  recently  stepped  out  of  her 
usual  sort  of  role  long  enough  to 
appear  in  "King  Coal,"  a  special  fea- 
ture made  by  Pathe  for  the  Lnited 
States  Fuel  Administration.  The  ac- 
companying picture  shows  her  as  she 
appears  in  the  feature  in  one  of  the  cos- 
tumes which  she  wears.  This  is  said  to 
be  the  first  government  propaganda  film 
which  has  been  made  for  the  govern- 
ment in  peace  times. 

It  takes  a  telescope  these  days  to 
see  not  only  some  of  the  stars  who 
have  climbed  high  in  the  film  firma- 
ment, but  in  some  cases  to  peep  into 
the  future.  Norma  Talmadge,  for  in- 
stance, has  signed  a  contract  to  make 
pictures  for  the  First  National  Exhib- 
itors' Circuit  when  her  contract  with 
Select  expires  the  first  of  next  Novem- 
ber. Like  all  the  other  First  National 
stars,  Miss  Talmadge,  under  the  new- 
arrangement,  will  have  her  own  pro- 
ducing company.  It  is  to  be  headed 
by  her  husband,  Joseph  Schenck,  and 
First  National  will  buy  and  release  the 
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pictures  as  it  does  for  Chaplin,  Mary 
Pickford,  and  Anita  Stewart. 

Seven  stars  are  to  figure  in  a  forth- 
coming World  production,  based  on  "A 
Scrap  of  Paper,"  originally  a  maga- 
zine story,  which  has  already  had  two 
successful  seasons  on  the  stage.  The 
cast  is  to  include  Montagu  Love,  Car- 
lyle  Blackwell,  June  Elvidge,  Evelyn 
Greeley,  Madge  Evans,  George  Dru- 
mier,  and  Johnny  Hines.  Sounds 
mighty  promising,  doesn't  it? 


Pearl  White,  as  she  appears  in  a  new 
government  propaganda  film. 
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own  producing  organizations.  Among 
those  who  have  made  such  a  move  re- 
cently is  Virginia  Pearson,  former  Fox 
celebrity,  who  has  formed  the  Virginia 
Pearson  Photo  Plays,  Inc.  Mr.  John 
O'Brien,  who  wrote  and  directed  eight 
of  Mary  Pickford's  pictures,  and  who 
has  also  directed  such  well-known  stars 
as  Marguerite  Clark  and  Douglas  Fair- 
banks, is  to  be  vice  president  of  the  new 
company  and  to  have  supervision  over 
all  the  productions. 


i  McClure  Productions, 

-  r--~    , ^   -fwiS^t    Inc.,  a  company  which  seems  to 
be  specializing  in  presenting  in- 
V  Peggy  Hyland,  ternationally  known  Americans 

recently  seen  in  ''With  No  Regrets."  to  picture  audiences,  announces 

that  it  will  follow  the  two  films 
showing  the  career  of  Colonel  Theodore 
Roosevelt  with  one  featuring  the  life  of 
Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 


Peggy  Hyland,  whose  latest  picture, 
called  "With  No  Regrets,"  has  recently 
been  released,  is  a  clever  conversation- 
alist as  well  as  a  charming  screen 
player.  Recently  a  visitor  at  the  Fox 
Western  Studios,  meeting  Miss  Hyland, 
became  confused  and  remarked :  "Miss 
Hyland,  I  have  never  seen  your  picture 
without  a  regret." 

To  which  the  tactful  little  actress 
replied :  "That  is  because  only  once 
have  I  made  a  picture,  'With  No  Re- 
grets.' However  successful  a  picture 
may  prove,  I  always  wish  that  I  had 
done  something  in  it  differently." 

Some  one  ought  to  write  a  song  on 
the  theme,  "Every  shining  planet  has  a 
comp'ny  all  her  own,"  for  one  by  one 
they  are  all  detaching  themselves  from 
the  big  companies  and  forming  their 


Just  because  Julian  Eltinge  knows 
all  'about  feminine  attire,  he  probably 
thinks  he  is  qualified  to  direct  the  femi- 
nine mind.  Or  maybe  it  is  only  curi- 
osity to  explore  that  mind,  since  he  has 
long  made  a  study  of  the  sex  superfi- 
cially as  expressed  in  its  outward  adorn- 
ment. Anyhow,  he's  gone  and  adopted 
a  little  Belgian  orphan  girl,  and  he's 
going  to  see  that  she's  properly  edu- 
cated. 

The  little  Belgian  girl  in  question  is 
one  now  being  cared  for  in  Brighton, 
England,  and  she  just  happened  to 
write  Mr.  Eltinge  how  much  she  liked 
him  in  pictures  when— blooey  ! — if  she 
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didn't  get  an  offer  from  Mr.  Eltinge 
to  become  her  foster  dad.  Can't  you 
imagine  the  youngster's  joy?  Of 
course  she  said  she'd  like  nothing  else 
so  much  in  the  world  as  to  have  Mr. 
Eltinge  as  a  foster  papa. 

Whether  the  relationship  remains  a 
long-distance  one  depends  altogether 
on  how  well  Mr.  Eltinge  is  able  to  care 
for  the  education  and  welfare  of  a  child 
three  thousand  miles  away — and  he  did 
really  tell  me  that  if  things  go  with 
him  as  he  confidently  expects  that  he 
may  bring  her  over  here. 

Speaking  of  Julian  Eltinge  reminds 
us  he  has  had  his  real  name,  which, 
you  know,  is  Bill  Dalton,  wished  off 
him  by  law,  and  his  more  euphonious 
stage  name,  Julian  Eltinge,  wished  on 
by  the  Los  Angeles  courts. 

Much  mystery  surrounds  Cecil  B. 
De  Mille's  forthcoming  production, 
which,  he  announces,  will  celebrate  the 
unsung  heroes  of  the  war — the  men 
who  wanted  to  go,  but  couldn't.  In 
fact,  Mr.  De  Mille  made  a  special  trip 
across  the  country  to  confer  with  Mr. 
Hiram  Abrams,  the  executive  director 
of  Paramount,  about  it.  One  of  the  by- 
products of  the  visit  was  a  number  of 


Hiram  Abrams  swapping 
yarns  with  Cecil  De  Mille. 


amusing  stories  which  Mr.  De  Mille 
brought  from  the  coast  and  exchanged 
for  others  in  New  York.  The  accom- 
panying picture  shows  one  of  these  ex- 
changes going  on. 

A  perfect  chapter  of  accidents  came 
near  to  removing  from  the  screen  on 
the  same  day  two  of  our  most  charming 
actresses.  One  of  these  was  Gladys 
Brockwell,  Fox  star ;  the  other  was 
Edna  Purviance,  Charlie  Chaplin's  lead- 
ing woman. 

Gladys  Brockwell's  accident  con- 
sisted in  a  fire  in  her  own  home,  in 
Hollywood,  by  which  she  burned  her 
hands  severely  in  rescuing  her  mother, 
Billie  Brockwell,  from  the  flames. 

Edna  Purviance  narrowly  escaped 
death  when  her  machine,  which  she 
herself  was  driving,  was  struck  by  a 
street  car,  shunting  it  into  a  telephone 
pole  at  the  roadside.  The  front  of  the 
car  was  demolished,  but  the  car  was 
not  overturned,  and  Miss  Purviance  es- 
caped without  a  scratch,  and,  though 
much  shaken  up,  went  back  to  work 
at  the  studio  the  next  day. 

A  picture  is  under  way  at  the  Lasky 
Studio,  in  Hollywood,  showing  in  more 
or  less  faithful  detail  the  work  done 
by  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  war. 
Evangeline  Booth,  head  of  the  Army, 
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v. 


Emmy  U'ehlen,  who  has  just  appeared  in  ''Sylvia  On  a  Spree,"  conferring  with  her  director^ 

Harry  K.  Franklyn. 


is  appearing  in  the  picture,  while  scores 
of  Salvation  Armyists  also  go  through 
the  motions  of  doing  what  they  would 
do  if  they  were  ''over  there." 

It  was  early  realized,  however,  that 
something  of  a  plot  would  enhance  the 
attractiveness  of  the  feature,  so  a  story 
was  written  by  one  of  the  La  sky  staff, 
and  some  real  hand-painted  actors  were 
engaged  to  appear  in  the  story.  These 
include  Catherine  Calvert,  Eugene 
O'Brien,  and  Ruby  de  Remer. 

Some  scenes  were  taken  down  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Army  headquarters,  and 
one  day  a  number  of  the  men  were  pho- 
tographed who  were  being  cared  for 
by  the  Army.  One  of  them  did  such 
exceptionally  good  work  that  the  direc- 
tor complimented  him. 

"Well,  you  see,"  the  man  volunteered, 
"I  used  to  be  a  regular  picture  actor, 
doing  bits  and  extras,  but  I  broke  my 
leg  in  a  scene  one  day,  and,  while  the 
company  was  very  good  to  me,  my  leg 


never  mended  as  it  ought,  and  I'm  a  bit 
lame.  It  was  then  the  Army  came  to 
my  aid,  and  I  got  interested  here — and 
now  I'm  helping  out  the  Army  that 
helped  me  when  I  needed  'em." 

Declaring  she's  getting  stronger  and 
stronger  ever}7  day  as  she  works  out  of 
doors  in  the  California  sunshine  at 
Lois  Weber's  studio,  Anita  Stewart  is 
as  happy  as  a  lark.  She  has  taken  a 
nice  little  bungalow  surrounded  by  red 
geraniums  and  roses,  and  she  drives 
her  own  car  to  and  from  the  studio. 

Something  else  is  making  her  even 
happier,  however.  Her  husband.  Ru- 
dolph Cameron,  is  being  released  from 
service  in  the  United  States  army  and 
will  join  her  here. 


That  was  a  delightful  little  romance  of 
Miss  Stewart's,  by  the  way,  which  made 
her  Mrs.  Cameron.  You  see,  Mr.  Cam- 
eron had  been  gazing  from  afar  at  the 
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lovely  star  for  some  time.  He  hadn't 
been  playing  such  very  important  parts, 
but  all  of  a  sudden  he  decided  he  must 
know  Anita  Stewart.  So  he  applied 
for  work  at  her  New  York  studio.  He 
was  given  a  small  part  in  Miss  Stew- 
art's picture — and  he 
begged  for  an  introduc- 
tion to  her.  Somehow 
he  got  it.  He  did  good 
work  in  the  small  role, 
which  attracted  Miss 
Stewart's  attention. 
The  next  picture  they 
did,  he  had  the  leading 
role  opposite  the  star. 
And  then  people  began 
to  say  Miss  Stewart 
was  beginning  to  smile 
on  her  leading  man. 
She  denied  it  for  a 
while,  but  finally  ad- 
mitted that  she  liked 
him — and  not  only  that, 
but  that  she  liked  him 
well  enough  to  become 
Mrs.  Cameron. 

Alice  Brady  is  a 
mighty  busy  girl  these 
days.  Any  one  else 
would  think  that  play- 
ing six  nights  and  two 
matinees  a  week  before 
the  footlights  in  "For- 
ever After,"  and  acting 
every  morning  and 
four  afternoons  a  week 
before  the  camera 
would  be  enough  to 
keep  a  young  woman 
out  of  mischief.  But  not  Alice !  She 
still  finds  odd  moments  to  sneak  into 
the  kitchen  and  stir  up  contentions — 
and  rarebits — in  the  pots  and  pans. 

It's  certainly  one  grand  day  for  the 
picture  companies,  since  the  war  and 
the  "flu"  are  off.  The  broad  Western 
Universal  acres  are  alive  with  com- 


Despite    her    many  professional 
duties,  Alice  Brady  finds  a  spare 
moment  to  spend  in  the  kitchen. 


panies,  and  every  variety  of  architec- 
ture in  the  world  is  represented  in  the 
sets.  The  Metro  Studio  is  all  but  fin- 
ished, with  the  Nazimova,  Allison, 
Lytell,  Dana,  and  Hamilton  companies 
at  work.  Goldwyn  is  moving  briskly 
all  over  the  beautiful 
big  Triangle  Studio  in 
Culver  City,  where 
Mabel  Xormand,  Mae 
Marsh,  Tom  Moore, 
and  others  are  at  work. 
The  Thomas  H.  Ince 
Studios  are  completed, 
and  Dorothy  Dalton. 
Enid  Bennett,  a  n  d 
Charles  Ray  are  busy 
there,  while  William  S. 
Hart  still  likes  his  old 
Hollywood  Studio. 
The  Famous  Players- 
Lasky  and  Fox  Stu- 
dios are  overrunning 
their  big  grounds. 
Mack  Sennett's  com- 
edies are  booming,  and 
so  are  Harry  Lehr- 
man's,  while  Fatty  Ar- 
buckle  is  so  busy  it's 
funny  he  doesn't  get 
thin. 

Speaking  of  Bill 
Hart,  do  you  remember 
the  time  he  went  to  a 
New  York  prize  fight 
in  the  days  of  old? 
Bill  it  seems,  went  out 
with  a  number  of  his 
fellow  actors ;  he  was 
in  the  legitimate  then. 
Bill  himself  loves  to  tell  this  story. 

The  actors  got  to  guying  the  fighters, 
who  were  putting  up  a  poor  exhibition. 
Finally  one  of  the  pugs  got  mad. 

"I'll  fight  any  actor  over  there !"  he 
shouted  hotlv. 

"All  right'!"  Bill  Hart  shouted  back. 
"Oh,  I  seen  you  :  you  ain't  any  ac- 
tor !"  retorted  the  pug. 
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And  Bill  laughed  so  hard,  as  did  the 
other  actors,  that  the  fight  was  for- 
gotten. 

That  kind-hearted  little  Enid  Bennett 
has  another  good  Samaritan  act  to  her 
credit.  Away  out  on  the  dirty,  dusty 
old  desert  she  rescued  a  tit-willow- 
ishly  sad  little  bird.    It  was  this  way: 

The  company  were  taking  scenes  in 
Miss  Bennett's  picture  out  on  the  Cali- 
fornia Desert,  when  Miss  Bennett 
heard  a  mournful  little  peep.  Looking 
round  and  down  at  a  cactus  bush,  she 
found  a  tiny  linnet  which  apparently 
had  thrown  itself  against  the  prickly 
cactus  and  wounded  itself  so  that  it 
was  unable  to  fly.  Enid  picked  up  the 
little  thing,  fed  and  watered  it,  and  took 
it  home  that  night,  putting  it  in  the 
aviary  out  in  her  garden  with  her  other 
birds,  but  in  a  compartment  by  itself 
so  that  it  wouldn't  get  hurt. 


Enid  Bennett  and  her  latest  pet,  a  young 
linnet  which  she  rescued. 


And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  Enid  used 
to  have  half  a  dozen  canaries  in  her 
house;  but  husband  Fred  Niblo  ob- 
jected to  their  too-early-morning  songs. 
So  Enid  had  them  moved  away  off  into 
another  part  of  the  house.  Still  Niblo 
declared  he  couldn't  stand  the  noise. 
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And  early  one  morning  they  do  say  that 
Enid  arose,  clothed  herself,  grasped  the 
three  cages  in  her  fair  hands,  and  took 
them  out  into  the  garden,  where  she 
continued  to  watch,  until  long  after  sun- 
rise, to  see  that  the  cat  didn't  get  her 
pets.  That  day  she  had  an  aviary  built 
in  the  garden. 

Life  is  pretty  nearly  unbearable  these 
days  for  Wallace  Reid's  family.  The 
reason  is  that  Wally  has  the  golf  dis- 
order. That  in  itself  sounds  harmless 
enough,  but  the  trouble  is  Wally  has 
it  in  aggravated  form,  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  fact  that  he  made  one  marvel- 
ous stroke — just  one,  but  it  sufficed  to 
give  him  the  bug — the  first  day  he  went 
out  to  the  Country  Club. 

The  trouble  is  Wally  isn't  content  to 
confine  his  labors  to  the  great,  free 
outdoors.  He  makes  hazards  and 
bunkers  of  the  kitchen  sink,  the  family 
china,  and  the  furniture,  and  now  Mrs. 
Reid  has  fears  he  may  even  employ  his 
baby  son  as  an  extra  bunker.  Already 
the  havoc  has  been  terrible,  with  two 
pier  glasses  and  a  cut-glass  water  jug 
sacrificed  to  Wally 's  sportsmanship. 

Wherefore,  it's  no  wonder  that  when 
a  certain  light  comes  into  Wally's  eye 
nowadays  and  he  is  seen  to  dive  for 
a  golf  club  Mrs.  Reid  grabs  W7ally, 
junior,  and  runs  for  cover. 

Whether  it  was  the  Indian  name  of 
the  story,  "The  Heart  of  Wetona,"  or 
what,  at  any  rate  the  Indian  sign 
seemed  to  be  nailed  on  the  photo  play, 
according  to  the  word  of  Norma  Tal- 
madge,  Select  star,  who  plays  the  hero- 
ine. There  were  times,  she  declares, 
during  her  work  at  Idyllwild,  when  it 
looked  as  though  the  snow  would  come 
and  go  ere  ever  the  picture  was  fin- 
ished. 

In  the  first  place  occurred  that  loss 
to  the  picture  and  the  film  world,  when 
Chief  Dark  Cloud,  who  was  playing  a 
leading  role  in  the  picture,  passed  away. 


Screen 

a  victim  of  the  Spanish  influenza. 
Naturally  it  took  some  days  to  find  an- 
other Indian  to  play  the  part.  But  at 
last  one  was  secured  who  made  a  rec- 
ord for  himself. 

Another  calamity  occurred  when  the 
big  corn-dance  scene  was  staged  and 
Miss  Talmadge  fainted  from  the  heat. 
Later  in  the  day,  during  a  sensational 
ox  chase,  one  of  the  Indian  riders' 
horses  stumbled,  piling  ten  horses  with 
their  riders  atop  the  first  one  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  trail.  The  last 
thing  to  befall  was  the  ban  of  the  health 
department  on  the  making  of  certain 
mob  scenes,  and  consequent  red  tape 
in  order  to  get  the  proper  permit. 

Peggy  Prevost,  Mack  Sennett  come- 
dienne,, has  long  been  leading  a 
double  life.  She  admits  it  herself. 
While  working  by  day  in  frivolous  com- 
edy she's  attending  business  college  of 
evenings.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Peggy 
has  big  ambitions.  Already  she  has 
been  offered  a  job  as  stenographer  in 
an  attorney's  office  as  soon  as  she  grad- 
uates, which  will  be  before  very  long. 

And  that  isn't  all.  In  fact  that's  only 
the  beginning.  Peggy  is  already  mak- 
ing preparations  to  study  law  just  as 
soon  as  ever  she  sets  foot  in  that  law- 
yer's office,  and  indeed  already  is  study- 
ing commercial  law.  And  when  she 
graduates  she's  going  to  ask  Mack  Sen- 
nett to  suppress  all  those  frivolous 
comedies  in  which  she  appears  dashing 
about  in  negligee  or  chasing  the  come- 
dian over  the  roof.  Because  she  very 
properly  inquires:  "Who  would  ask 
their  lawyer  to  get  a  divorce  for  them 
or  go  into  court  and  get  damages  after 
they  had  seen  lions  chasing  her  through 
a  ridiculous  scene  or  had  seen  her  doing 
silly  high  dives  into  the  Sennett  tank?" 

Carmel  Myers  is  promised  by  the 
several  hundred  California  boys  to 
whom  she  has  been  sending  letters  in 
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camp  that  as  soon  as  they  return 
from  camp  they  will  all  pay  a  visit 
to  her. 

There  was  a  film  corporation — just 
one,  of  any  real  size — that  limited  itself 
to  feminine  stars.  But  that  company  is 
no  more,  for  now  Select  boasts  a  man 


Mitchell  Lewis  has  become  a  Select  star. 


among  its  brilliant  galaxy  of  luminaries. 
The  newcomer  is  no  other  than  Mitchell 
Lewis,  known  as  the  fighting  Westerner 
of  the  screen,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  general  Select  plan  of  making  widely 
different  pictures,  each  to  fit  the  pecul- 
iar talents  of  the  various  stars,  Lewis 
is  to  appear  in  big  stories  of  the  great 
outdoors,  the  first  of  which  is  "Code 
of  the  Yukon."  His  first  dramatic 
work  was  on  the  speaking  stage,  where 
he  made  a  name  for  himself  in  "The 
Squaw  Man,"  "The  Nigger,"  and  "Stop 
Thief."  His  more  recent  efforts  have 
been  in  the  films,  where  he  has  appeared 
in  "The  Million  Dollar  Mvsterv,"  "The 
Come  Back,"  "The  Bar  Sinister,"  "The 
Sign  Invisible,"  "The  Little  Rough- 
neck," and  "The  Barrier,"  in  which 
Mitchell  Lewis  was  screened  in  a  fight 
than  which  there  have  been  no  fiercer 
and  no  better  on  the  screen. 


"Seeing  Is 
Believing" 

By  J.  B.  Waye 


I'D  like  to  watch  Houdini 
do  one  or  two  of  his 
stunts    in    this  serial 
you're  making,"  I  remarked 
to  a  representative  of  the  B. 
A.  Rolfe  Company.  "Maybe 
I  could  convince  the  fans 
that  it's  all  on  the  level,  as 
you  say,  and  not  trick  pho- 
tography— if  you  can  convince  me.    Seeing  is  believing,  you  know." 
"You're  on !"  was  the  reply. 

A  few  days  later  I  was  summoned  to  New  Rochelle,  where  "The  Master 
Mystery"  was  being  produced,  and  was  taken  into  the  yard,  where  the  big  tank, 
shown  below,  had  been  built. 

"This,"  said  my  guide,  "is  where  we're  doing  the  under-water  stuff.  .Houdini 
is  to  go  down  into  this  tank  in  a  diving  suit.  Another  diver,  who  plays  the  villain, 
will  also  descend.  Under  water,  the  two  will  meet.  The  villain,  with  a  knife 
which  he  carries,  will  cut  Houdini's  life  line  and  air  pipe.  No  other  diver  ever 
escaped  death  under  such  conditions.    Yet  Houdini   Here  he  comes !" 

We  clambered  up  onto  the  platform  which  had  been  built  around  the  tank. 
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On  two  opposite  corners 
the  wizard  and  the  huge  vil- 
lain took  seats,  like  prize 
fighters  in  their  respective 
corners,  while  assistants,  like 
seconds,  helped  them  into 
their  suits. 

Before  the  large  plate 
glass  in  the  front  of  the  tank 
the  cameras  had  been  placed, 
while  at  the  smaller  windows, 
like  the  one  marked  "5"  in  the 
picture,  powerful  lights  were 
turned  on,  illuminating  the 
entire  interior  of  the  tank. 

At  last  all  was  ready.  The 
two  actors  descended  by  means  of  ladders.  All  we  could  see  on  top  w  ere  the 
seething  bubbles  which  rose  from  the  exhaust  valves  of  the  diving  suits.  Sud- 
denly the  director,  watching  through  the  glass,  fired  a  revolver.  One  tug,  and 
up  came  Houdini's  air  pipe  and  life  line — completely  severed ! 

A  few  seconds  of  anxious  waiting  followed.  Then  up  popped  Houdini,  clad 
only  in  a  bathing  suit.  How  he  got  out  from  that  cumbersome  suit  I  do  not  know. 
Perhaps  the  picture  will  show,  as  it  was  all  recorded.  It  was  from  the  film  itself 
that  the  two  small  cuts  showing  Houdini  under  water  and  the  struggle  were  taken. 

"Want  to  go  this  afternoon  and  see  him  thrown  into  the  river,  bound  hand 
and  foot?"  my  guide  asked. 

"I'll  take  your  word  for  it  this  time,  and  use  a  picture  of  it,  if  you'll  send 
me  one."    He  did  so,  and  here  it  is. 


"  (fjracle 
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This  department  will  answer  questions  asked  by  our  readers  relating  to  motion  pictures.  No  questions 
regarding  matrimony,  religion,  or  scenario  writing  will  be  answered;  those  of  the  latter  variety  should  be 
sent  to  the  editor  of  the  scenario  writers'  department.  Send  full  name  and  address,  and  write  name  or 
initials  by  which  you  wish  to  be  answered  at  the  top  of  your  letter.  Address:  Picture  Oracle,  care  of  this 
magazine,  79  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  All  questions  are  answered  in  the  order  received;  failure 
to  see  your  reply  in  one  issue  means  that  it  will  come  later.  If  you  desire  an  early  answer,  inclose  a 
Stamped,  addressed  envelope,  and  a  personal  answer  will  be  sent  unless  there  is  space  in  the  magazine  for  it. 


PATTY. — We  have  published  a  great  deal  about 
Wallace  Reid  in  the  pages  of  Picture-Play. 
You  must  have  skipped  them.  Wallace  Reid  has 
blue  eyes  and  light-brown  hair.  Of  course  Wally 
smokes.  He  has  a  Roamer  car,  but  by  the  time 
this  issue  comes  out  he  is  likely  to  have  a  different 
make,  as  he  seems  to  change  them  with  the 
weather. 

Arlie. — I  should  say  you  are  not  getting  to  be 
a  bore.  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  from  my  read- 
ers. Yes,  I  am  glad,  too,  that  they  are  going  to 
star  Tom  Moore,  because  he  certainly  deserves  it. 
Tom  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  actors  on  the 
screen.  Caroline  Rankin  was  the  thin  woman 
with  Charles  Ray  in  "A  Nine  O'Clock  Town." 

Uncle  Bob. — No,  Madge  Evans  has  her  hands 
full  taking  care  of  her  screen  work.  She  was  a 
well-known  artist's  model  before  going  into  pic- 
tures. Virginia  Corbin  is  under  contract  to  the 
Fox  Film  Corporation.  Zoe  Rae  Bech  is  the 
young  little  lady's  right  name.  Helen  Marie  Os- 
borne is  the  correct  name  of  Baby  Marie  Osborne. 
Douglas  Fairbanks  is  that  gentleman's  correct 
name,  and  so  is  Virginia  Corbin  hers. 

R.  H.  R. — Write  to  Baby  Marie  Osborne  in  care 
of  the  Diando  Studios,  Glendale,  California,  for 
one  of  her  photographs. 

Croquette  Jean. — I  think  that  Alia  Nazimova 
is  wonderful,  and  certainly  never  fail  to  see  her 
whenever  she  appears  in  a  new  picture.  She  can't 
have  a  new  picture  too  often  to  suit  me.    You  can 


reach  her  by  mail  in  care  of  the  Metro  Pictures 
Corporation,  1746  Broadway,  New  York  City.  If 
nice  means  delicate,  as  your  English  teacher  says 
it  does,  then  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  nice  at 
all.  Eugene  O'Brien  gets  his  letters  at  the  Para- 
mount Pictures  Corporation,  485  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Indians  never  had  whiskers, 
because  they  used  to  pull  all  the  hairs  out  of  their 
face.  If  you  think  you  would  like  Charles  Ray 
with  a  mustache,  wait  until  you  see  him  in  "The 
Sheriff's  Son,"  in  which  he  wears  a  big  beard. 
Not  all  through  the  picture,  just  in  the  part  where 
he  plays  his  own  father. 

Ethel  Clayton  Admirer. — Your  favorite  gets 
her  mail  every  day  at  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Of  course  you 
can  write  her  about  anything — within  reason. 
Don't  write  to  motion-picture  stars  and  ask  them 
how  to  get  in  pictures.  They  can't  tell  you,  be- 
cause every  case  is  different. 

Mrs.  L.  G. — I  don't  know  whether  Clara  Kim- 
ball Young  would  answer  your  letter  personally  or 
not.  She  receives  several  hundred  a  day,  but 
still  you  never  can  tell.  I  guess  it  all  depends 
on  the  letter  itself,  and  whether  it  strikes  a  note 
of  sincerity  with  the  players  when  they  read  the 
letter.  She  receives  all  of  her  letters  in  care  of 
the  Sunset  Studios,  4500  Sunset  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Mrs.  H.  C. — The  editor  is  mailing  you  a  copy 
of  the  Market  Booklet  for  which  you  sent  the 
six  cents  in  stamps. 


Fannie  Ward 
Famous 
Photoplay  Star 
Recommends 
L  as  h-Brow-Ine 


Maybell  Laboratories. 

Chicago 
Gentlemen: 

I  can  sincerely  recommend 
Lash-Brow-Ine  as  a  splen- 
did preparation  for  stimu- 
lating the  grozvth  of  the 
eyebrozvs  and  eyelashes.  I 
use  it  regularly  zvith  the 
most  satisfying  results. 

Sincerely.    Fannie  Ward. 


"Such  Captivating  Eyes 


you  say,  and  you  wish  that  yours  might  possess  that  same  rare  charm.  It  is  quite  possible.  If 
you  will  do  as  Miss  Ward  did,  and  as  so  many  other  stars  of  the  screen  and  stage,  as  well 
as  women  prominent  in  society  everywhere  are  doing — just  assist  Nature  by  applying  a  little 


for  a  short  time  to  the  eyelashes  and  eyebrows  if  they  are  short,  thin  or  uneven,  you  will  be  de- 
lighted with  the  results.  This  marvelous  preparation  nourishes  and  promotes  the  growth  of  the 
eyelashes,  making  them  long,  silky  and  luxurious,  and  gives  the  eyebrows  an  even,  well-formed  ap- 
pearance. Nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  charm  and  beauty  of  the  face  as  "captivating  eyes" 
adorned  with  beautiful  eyelashes  and  eyebrows.  Lash-Brow-Ine  has  given  them  to  thousands  of 
others  and  will  give  them  to  you.    Will  you  try  it? 


LASH-BROW-INE  is  a  pure,  delicately  scented 
cream,  guaranteed  absolutely  harmless.  It  has 
been  tested  and  approved  by  noted  chemists  and 
beauty  specialists  throughout  the  country. 
Thousands  of  women  have  been  delighted  with 
the  results  obtained  by  its  use.    Why  not  you? 


Two  Sizes,  50c  and  $1 

Send  price  and  we  will  mail  you  "LASH- 
BROW-INE"  and  our  Maybell  Beauty  Booklet, 
"The  Woman  Beautiful."  prepaid  under  plain 
cover.  Remit  in  coin,  currency,  U.  S.  Stamps 
or  money  order.  Satisfaction  assured  or  prices 
refunded.  Avoid  disappointment  with  inferior  im- 
itations. Get  the  full  name  "Lash-Brow-Ine,"  the 
original  and  genuine. 


Maybell  Laboratories,  4305—47  Grand  Blvd.,  Chicago  c 
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10c  a  day  soon  buys  an 

Oliver  Typewriter-latest  model 
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Down 


Used 
by  U.  S. 
Steel 
Corpo- 
ration, 
P  e  n  n  sylva- 
nia     R.  R., 
National  City 
Bank   of  New 
York,  Encyclo- 
pedia Britan- 
nica,  New  York 
Edison  Co.,  Otis 
Elevator  Co., 
Boston  Elevated 
Railways,  and 
other  big  concerns. 


Was 


Before  you  realize  it  you  have  this  splendid  Oliver 
paid  for.  And  you  get  to  use  it  right  away  —  while 
you  pay. 

To  begin  with,  you  save  $43  on  the  price,  for  we 
now  sell  the  $100  Oliver  for  $57.    It  is  our  latest  and 
best  model,  the  No.  9,  brand  new.    It  is  not  second- 
hand nor  rebuilt. 
We  are  able  to  make  this  great  saving  for  you  through 
the  economies  we  learned  during  the  war.    We  found  that  it 
was  unnecessary  to  have  great  numbers  of  traveling  salesmen 
and  numerous,  expensive  branch  houses  through  the  country. 
We  were  also  able  to  discontinue  many  other  superfluous 
sales  methods. 

You  may  buy  direct  from  us,  via  coupon.   We  even  send  the 

Oliver  for  five  days  free 
trial,,  so  that  you  may  act 
as  your  own  salesman. 
You  may  use  it  as  if  it 
were  your  own.  You  can 
be  the  sole  judge,  with  no 
one  to  influence  you. 


$100 


Now 
$57 


Let  us  send  you  the  Oliver 
for  Free  Trial.  The  coupon 
brings  it. 

If  you  agree  that  it  is  the  finest  type- 
writer, regardless  of  price,  pay  for  it  at 
the  rate  of  $3  per  month.   We  ask  no  par- 
tial payment  in  advance.    You  have  over 
year  to  pay.     And  you'll  have  the  Oliver 
that  time.    There  is  no  need  to  wait  until  you 
have  the  full  amount. 

If,  after  trying  it,  you  wish  to  return  it,  we  even 
refund  the  out-going  transportation  charges.     So  the 
trial  does  not  cost  you  a  cent.    Nor  does  it  place  you 
under  obligations  to  buy. 

Our;  new  plan  has  been  a  tremendous  success. 
We  are  selling  more  Olivers  this  way  than  ever  before. 
Over  7 OQ, 000  Olivers  have  been  sold!  Oliver  popularity 
is  increasing  daily.. 

This,  the  Oliver  9,  has  all  the  latest  improvements. 
It  is  noted  for  its  sturdiness,  speed  and  fine  workman- 
ship. It  is  handsomely  finished  in  olive  enamel  and  pol- 
ished nickel.  If  any  typewriter  is  worth  $100,  it  is  this 
Oliver,  for  which  we  now  ask  only  $57,  after  its  being 
priced  for  years  at  $100. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  EITHER  a  free  trial  Oliver  or 
further  information.  Be  your  own  salesman  and  save 
$43.    This  is  your  great  opportunity. 

Canadian  Price,  $72 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

1254  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.  (29.03) 


This  coupon  brings  you  a 
Free  Trial  Oliver  without  your  paying  in  ad- 
vance.    Decide  yourself.     Save  $43. 

Or  this  coupon  brings  further  infor- 
mation.  Check  which  you  wish. 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY. 
1254  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg..  Chicago,  111. 


□ 


Ship  me  a  new  Oliver  Nine  for  five  days  free  inspec- 
tion. If  I  keep  it,  I  will  pay  $57  at  the  rate  of  S3  per 
month.   The  title  to  remain  in  you  until  fully  paid  for. 

My  shipping  point  Is   

This  does  not  place  me  under  any  obligation  to  buy.  If  I  choose  to  re- 
turn the  Oliver,  I  will  ship  it  back  at  your  expense  at  the  end  or  five  days. 

□ Do  not  send  a  machine  until  I  order  it.  Mail  me  your  book— '  The 
High  Cost  of  Typewriters— The  Reason  and  the  Remedy .  your 
de  luxe  catalog  and  further  information. 


|    Street  Address.  . 

I    City   State. 

^    Occupation  or  Business  
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CLAIRE  DU  BREY 

has  won  a  reputation  as  one 
of  our  most  alluring  vampires, 
and  as  Poily,  in  "The  Man  in 
the  Open" — Dustin  Farnum 
being  the  man — she  does  her 
best,  or  worst,  to  prove  that 
the  critics  are  all  wrong  when 
they  say  that  the  vampire  is 
going  out  of  style.  However, 
if  the  public  should  tire  of 
her  usual  roles,  she  can  al- 
ways fall  back  on  barefoot 
dancing  as  a  sure  means  of 
support. 
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OLIVE  THOMAS 

appears  in  this  costume  to  prove  that  she's  not  always  herself,  espe- 
cially when  she's  Chinese.  True  enough,  she  has  never  been  any 
nearer  the  Orient  than  California,  where  she  is  playing  the  "baby 
vamp"  in  the  screen  version  of  "Upstairs  and  Down,"  a  play  of  Long 
Island  society  life.  She  is  hoping  that  some  one  will  give  a  fancy- 
dress  ball  while  she's  on  the  coast,  so  that  she  can  wear  this  costume 
in  public. 
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OLIVE  THOMAS 

again — but  we  have  a  good  reason!  With  winter  just  about  to 
make  way  for  his  dainty  successor,  we  couldn't  resist  the  temptation  to 
show  Olive  greeting  spring  in  the  garb  of  her  own  country,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Far  East.  Surely  in  this  picture  Olive  doesn't  need 
the  cherry  blossoms  which  she  holds  across  the  page  to  let  every- 
body know  that  daffodils  have  come  even  to  the  sidewalks  of  New 
York. 
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FLORENCE  REED 

has  been  traveling  along  "Roads  of  Destiny"  on  the  legitimate  stage 
of  late,  and  betweentimes  she  has  been  working  hard  on  a  picture 
for  which  she  has  been  unable  to  find  a  suitable  name.  During  all 
last  year  New  York  theatergoers  saw  her  in  "Chu  Chin  Chow."  and 
she  has  become  so  accustomed  to  being  Oriental  that  she  almost  ex- 
pects the  minister  to  invoke  Allah  when  she  goes  to  church. 
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PAULINE  FREDERICK 

recently  finished  her  first  Goldwyn  picture,  "The  Woman  on  the  In- 
dex," which  is  the  sort  of  story  in  which  the  dead  past  comes  to  life. 
Both  charming  clothes  and  a  good  plot  make  this  release  interesting 
to  "Polly,"  and  when  she  told  the  postman  to  change  her  address 
from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles,  she  added  that  she  was  equally 
pleased  with  both  frocks  and  story. 
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MARGUERITE  CLARK 

has,  in  Lovey  Mary,  a  role  that  will  make  her  dearer  than  ever  to 
her  many  friends,  and  especially  to  those  who  have  read  "Mrs.  Wiggs 
of  the  Cabbage  Patch"'  till  they  know  it  by  heart.  Her  newest 
picture  is  an  adaptation  of  this  popular  story.  And  a  certain  cast- 
ing director  swears  that  he  is  going  to  turn  cradle  robber;  he  says 
that  he  can't  find  children  young  enough  to  act  with  her! 
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EDITH  ROBERTS 

had  a  lovely  time  in  "Sue  of  the  Old  South,"  especially  when  she 
played  the  part  of  her  own  mother,  and  wore  the  quaintly  charming 
gowns  of  "before-the-war"  days.  She  is  working  now  on  a  picture 
made  from  "When  Cherries  Are  Ripe,"  the  last  story  written  by 
Paul  West.  Edith  hopes  they'll  change  the  title;  she  says  that 
every  time  she  hears  it  it  makes  her  hungry  for  her  favorite  fruit. 
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PE.  xi^AND 

has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  charms  of  California,  which  she  is  seeing 
now  for  the  first  time.  She  has  just  finished  "A  Girl  of  No  Re- 
grets," and  she  assures  us  that  she  doesn't  expect  to  indulge  in  any- 
over  her  sojourn  in  the  Land  of  the  Golden  Gate.  Everybody  else 
says  that  the  poppies  are  twice  as  bright  on  the  coast  this  spring, 
with  Peggy  to  appreciate  them. 
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FRANK  K£J^;AN 

has  come  out  against  motion  pictures;  he  says  that  there  is  room 
for  all  sorts  of  improvement,  and,  as  he  is  one  of  the  old-timers  in 
pictures,  he  certainly  should  know  what  the  public  wants — or  ought 
to  want.  He  is  backing  his  opinions  with  his  own  money,  and  his 
first  production  will  be  "The  Wildcat."  made  from  a  story  by  Albert 
Pay  son  Terhune,  and  released  through  Pathe. 
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Dramatizing  the  Billboard 

Advertising  can  speak  a  universal  language  nowadays. 


hi , 


BILL  the  fruit  man  was  pretty 
well  suited  with  the  way  his 
business  was  going.  Of  course 
he  couldn't  afford  an  automobile,  but 
he  had  half  enough  saved  up  to  buy 
a  motor  cycle  with  a  side  car,  and 
Jennie,  his  girl,  thought  a  honeymoon 
trip  in  that  would  be  almost  as  nice 
as  the  one  her  sister  had  in  a  Ford. 

But  one  day  a  man  came  along  and 
asked  for  a  special  brand  of  apples. 
Bill  couldn't  see  why  any  kind  of  apples 
wouldn't  do  just  as  well,  but  the  man 
had  seen  this  certain  brand  advertised 
in  a  magazine,  and  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  have  some  of  them.  Bill  never 
had  time  to  read  anything  but  a  pink 
paper  that  was  devoted  mainly  to  prize 
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By  . 
Inez  K.  McCleary 

fights,  and  he  knew  practically  nothing 
about  advertisements. 

"Apples  is  apples!"  said  Bill,  and 
when  the  man  went  down  the  street 
to  another  store  in  search  of  the  kind 
he  wanted  Bill  set  him  down  as  more 
or  less  of  a  crank. 

That  night  Bill  took  Jennie  to  the 
movies.  Between  the  two  big  features 
an  industrial  film  was  announced,  and 
just  about  then  Bill  got  restless  and 
wanted  to  leave.  But  Jennie  insisted 
on  staying.  She  had  seen  one  a  few 
nights  before,  she  said,  telling  all  about 
how  veils  were  made,  and  now  she 
knew  just  what  sort  of  veil  to  get  if 
she  wanted  one  with  a  design  that 
wouldn't  make  her  look  as  if  she  were 
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cross-eyed,  and  yet  was  strong  enough 
to  be  worn  alL  season  without  tearing. 

Bill  grumbled,  but  he  suddenly 
stopped  hunching  around  in  his  seat 
when  he  saw  that  the  industrial  film 
had  something  to  do  with  his  business. 
It  was  all  about  those  apples  the  man 
had  asked  him  for  that  very  morning. 
It  showed  where  they  were  grown  and 
how  they  were  being  advertised. 
Among  other  things,  the  film  showed 
how  fruit  dealers  could  benefit  by  this 
advertising  if  they  handled  that  brand 
of  apples  and  displayed  a  card  saying 
that  they  did.  It  showed  ways  of  pre- 
paring the  apples,  too — apple  pudding 
and  dumplings  and  pies  that  might 
have  come  straight  from  mother's  oven, 
but  simple  enough  for  a  bride  to  make. 

Then  the  man  behind  Bill  and  Jennie 
added  the  finishing  touch. 

"Gosh !  I'm  goin'  to  get  me  some  o' 
them  apples !"  he  exclaimed  as  he  got 
up  to  go. 


"Me'n  you  both !"  declared  Bill  with 
determination. 

Now,  this  tale  of  Bill  the  fruit  man 
was  not  taken  from  real  life.  The  en- 
tire story,  as  I  have  told  it,  was  used 
in  a  film  made  to  exploit  this  special 
brand  of  apples.  And  it  is  through 
such  films  as  this  one,  which  combines 
a  human  story  with  a  peep  into  the 
interesting  features  of  a  great  industry, 
that  our  billboards  are  now  being  dram- 
atized. 

In  other  words,  a  new  trick  in  mak- 
ing advertising  films  has  been  discov- 
ered. Advertising  films,  of  course,  are 
not  new.  They  were  first  made  years 
ago,  way  back  in  the  beginning  of  the 
motion-picture  business.  At  that  time 
they  were  not  very  successful.  The 
picture  concern  would  go  to  a  manu- 
facturer and  interest  him  in  having  a 
film  made  at  his  plant.  The  picture 
would  be  taken  and  delivered,  and  then 
the  manufacturer  would  wake  up  to 


You  probably  never  heard  of  a  ship  hospital  unless  you  happened  to  see  the  film  from  which 

this  was  taken. 
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Romance  and  history  were  woven  into  the  story  of  how  these  modern  Betsy  Rosses  make 

our  American  flags. 


find  that  he  had  a  film  on  his  hands 
and  no  way  to  have  it  shown. 

One  picture-producing,  company, 
however,  set  about  to  overcome  that 
obstacle.  Through  its  great  chain  of 
film  exchanges  it  could  guarantee  dis- 
tribution. But  how  could  it  get  the  ex- 
hibitors to  show  the  pictures? 

"Why,  simply  make  the  pictures  so 
interesting  that  they'll  be  tickled  to  get 
them,"  was  decided. 

Nearly  every  industry,  it  was  found, 
could  be  hooked  up  in  some  manner 
to  everyday  life.  An  order  to  make  a 
film  for  a  big  electric  company,  for 
example,  was  executed  in  this  way:  A 
picture  was  taken  showing  a  young 
wife  who  found  the  care  of  her  house 
and  her  little  girl  too  much  for  her; 
she  battled  all  day  with  housework, 
and  evening  found  her  worn  out,  with 
no  interest  in  dressing  for  dinner  and 
entertaining  her  husband.  He  found 
fault  with  her,  and  they  were  headed 


for  matrimonial  rocks  when  the  doctor 
who  came  to  see  their  little  girl  ordered 
the  wife  to  the  country  for  a  rest. 

Then  hubby  found  out  what  house- 
work was.  The  contrast  between  his 
office,  with  its  dictaphone,  electric  fan, 
et  cetera,  and  his  home,  where  every- 
thing was  done  by  hand,  began  to  grow 
on  him.  Gradually  he  bought  electric 
appliances  for  the  house,  decreasing 
and  making  enjoyable  the  housework, 
and  his  wife  returned  to  find  a  brand- 
new  home  waiting  for  her. 

That  film  was  interesting  because 
just  about  half  the  women  who  saw 
it  were  grinding  out  their  lives  on  the 
housework  treadmill,  and  they  were  all 
believers  in  the  great  American  slogan. 
"If  somebody  else  did  it,  I  can!" 
Everybody  profited  by  that  film ;  the 
manufacturer  who  had  it  made,  the 
dealers  who  sold  electric  flatirons, 
washing  machines,  and  stoves,  and  the 
women  who  bougfht  them. 
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It  is  always  interesting  to  know  how  things 
are  made — here's  the  machine  that 
turns  out  macaroons. 


But  it  isn't  always  so  easy  to  make 
an  inanimate  object  into  a  story.  For 
example,  a  firm  who  manufactured  a 
machine  for  printing  letters  wanted  to 
have  a  film  made.    And  it  seemed  im- 


possible to  find  a  particle  of  human  in- 
terest around  which  to  weave  a  story. 

"There  must  be  a  story  in  that  thing 
somewhere,"  declared  the  director ;  but, 
try  as  he  would,  he  couldn't  seem  to 
find  it,  though  he  hung  around  the  fac- 
tory where  the  machine  was  made  and 
the  offices  where  it  was  used  for  days. 

He  met  an  official  of  the  company 
who  had  idealized  the  machine  and  who 
was  delighted  to  talk  about  it. 

"Why,  to  me  it  isn't  a  thing  of  brass 
and  steel  and  bronze,"  declared  the  lat- 
ter. "I  don't  see  it  that  way  at  all.  I 
see  it  being  seized  in  Russia,  when  the 
Bolsheviki  were  using  it  to  print  revo- 
lutionary documents ;  I  see  a  rajah  in 
India  using  it  to  print  money  to  tide 
his  country  over  a  crisis ;  I  see  twelve 
like  it  being  used  in  England,  under 
guard,  for  the  printing  of  confidential 
orders." 

The  film  man  thought  that  over  for 
a  moment  and  shook  his  head. 

"It's  fine  stuff","  he  said.  "Very  stir- 
ring and  all  that,  but  it  isn't  exactly 
what  I  want.  I've  got  to  have  just  a 
regular  little  story,  full  of  human  in- 
terest." And  at  last,  by  never  giving 
up,  he  got  hold  of  a  letter  that  told  him 
just  what  he  wanted  to  know. 

It  came  from  a  town  out  in  the  Ozark 


-  - 


Commercialized  cake  baking  reveals  its  inmost  secrets. 
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Mountains,  a  town  that  had  no  news- 
paper. Its  leading  citizens  admitted, 
in  the  letter,  that  as  a  rule  nothing  ever 
happened,  and  if  anything  did  every- 
body knew  all  about  it  right  away.  But 
you've  got  to  be  progressive  nowadays, 
and  the  first  step  to  take  is  to  establish 
a  newspaper. 

"Perhaps  when  we  get  a  paper  some- 
thing'll  happen,''  the  oldest  inhabitant 
had  suggested,  and  so  five  of  the  men 
in  town  had  sent  for  one  of  the  letter- 
printing  machines,  and  before  long  a 
newspaper  was  being  printed  regularly. 
And,  strangely  enough,  things  began 
to  happen  that  made  news  for  the  pa- 
per, so  that  the  town  woke  up  to  find 
that  it  was  really  progressive,  after 
all. 

And  around  that  incident  the  story 
was  built. 

The  most  available  subjects  for  these 
films  are,  of  course,  food  products,  for 
it  behooves  manufacturers  of  food 
products  to  bring  their  wares  before 
the  attention  of  the  housewives  of  the 
country  by  every  trick  of  advertising 
they  can  resort  to.  Moreover,  these 
films  are  of  universal  interest.  We 
may  not  all  care  to  learn  what  kind 
of  automobile  tires  will  last  the  longest, 
but  we  all  eat !    And,  for  that  reason, 


The  film  which  showed  how  an  overworked  wife 
lightened  her  household  labors  is  said  to 
have  helped  revolutionize  many  homes. 


we're  bound  to  be  interested  in  seeing 
how  pickles,  cake,  or  macaroons  are 
made  in  the  big  factories. 

But  not  only  manufactured  articles 
are  benefited  by  this  kind  of  publicity. 


One  takes  a  personal  interest  in  pickles  after  seeing  them  made. 
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The  story  of  teaching  the  deaf. 


The  school  for  the  deaf,  whose  work  is 
illustrated  in  one  of  these  photographs, 
realized  that,  although  in  many  homes 
there  is  some  one  who  might  really  en- 
joy life  if  he  or  she  could  hear  or  speak, 
few  people  realize  how  simple  it  is  to 


teach  those  who  are  deaf  and  dumb. 
But  distance  is  discounted  by  the  mo- 
tion picture,  and  the  work  of  this  one 
school  in  particular  has  been  so  ably 
presented  that  its  work  is  becoming 
known  throughout  the  country. 


CAPITALS  AND  STARS 

Fiolet,  dipped  In  the  dew  Of  rosy-tinted  dawn,  Light  of  foot;  more  graceful 
far  than  Ever  yet  was  fawn !  The  magic,  Mystic  haze  of  springtime  twilight  in 
your  Eye.  L?ound  your  form  the  Summer  sunbeams  .Ever  seem  to  softly  lie! 
.Rare  creature  of  Endearing  charm,  we  never  really  knew  A  violet  was  half  so 
sweet  C/ntil  you  came  in  view  ! 

Maid,  of  youth  incarnate,  Alone  in  art  you  grow ;  bringing  to  us  the  joy  of 
life,  and  love's  Eternal  glow !  Lissome,  daring,  dashing,  unafraid  ivymph  of  de- 
light, Our  woes  you  end  as  i^osy  dawn  dispels  the  gloomy  night !  May  sunbeams 
ever  live  and  laugh  And  linger  in  your  skies ;  AVer  fade  the  magic  of  your  skill, 
Dear  maid  of  laughing  eyes  ! 

Oriental  eyes  of  sleepy  calm,  Like  placid,  crystal  springs  Glinting  in  A  mist- 
hung  meadow,  where  Perpetual  frost  e'er  clings!  E'er  pale  and  bland;  more 
chilly-sweet  Than  lotus  on  the  Nile !  E?ival  to  the  coldness  of  a  dewdrop  On  a 
tombstone  is  your  smile  !  Foluptuous,  luxurious  ;  yet  chill  as  winter's  air — Across 
the  silver  sheet  you  float ;  a  swan,  serene  and  fair  ! 

Harry  J.  Sm alley. 


More  Movie  Magic 

You've  read  of  some  of  the  wonderful  tricks  accomplished  by  stage 
carpenters,  mechanics,  and  camera  men.  But  quite  as  remark- 
able are  the  achievements  of  manufacturers  of  movie  properties. 

By  Emma-Lindsay  Squier 

SUPPOSE  that  while  dodging 
down  an  alley  to  escape  the 
heavy  traffic  you  should  hap- 
pen to  glance  over  a  fence,  and 
there  on  a  table  should  see  a  couple 
1      of  limp  bodies,  with  perhaps  an 
f       arm  or  a  leg  or  a  gory-looking 
head  lying  near  by.  '  And  suppose 
you  heard  a  masculine  voice  growl 
from  the  dark  interior  of  the  building: 
"Not  enough  blood;  gotta  have  more 
blood!"    Would  you  stop  to  wonder 
what  kind  of  a  crew  of  murderers  you 
had  discovered — or  would  you  do  your 
wondering  farther  up  the  alley? 

If  you  happened  to  be  a  tourist  or 
a  person  new  to  the  habits  of  Los  An- 
geles, it  is  likely  thaf  you  would  go 
tearing  up  the  street  to  babble 
a  wild  tale  into  the  ears  of  a 
startled  traffic  cop.    But  if  you 
were  a  hardened  Angeleno  you 
no greatloss  would  scarcely  flick  an  eyelash. 
ifBenTurpin   For  you  would  know  that  it 

ornate^ ardi-  was  on^~  an  innocent  and  in- 
niere  into  teresting  papier-mache  factory 
atoms— it's  — the   oniy   one   west   0f  tjie 

Rocky  Mountains,  wherein  all 
sorts  of  make-believes,  from 
human  appendages  to  cream 
puffs,  are  turned  out  for 
cinema,  queen  of  the  make- 
believe  world. 

You  see,  in  Los  Angeles 
we  are  sophisticated  so  far 
as  the  movies  are  concerned. 
That  is  what  comes  from 
living  next  door  to  them. 
No  one  goes  to  the  aid  of 
an  auto  wreck,  no  one  joins 
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in  a  "stop-thief 
chase,  or  helps  a  be- 
wildered old  lady 
across  the  street 
without  looking  first 
for  the  camera. 
Sometimes  it  isn't 
there,  but  usually  it 
is. 

There  was  a  time 
in  the  history  *of 
motion  pictures 
when  a  substitute  of 
any  kind  was 
scorned.  The  pro- 
ducers' motto  was, 
"Who  cares  for  ex- 
penses— we've  got 
lots  of  them,"  and 
they  lived  up  to  it. 
A  banquet,  put  on 
in  those  good  old 
days,  was  a  humdinger.  From  soup 
to  nuts  it  was  real,  and  a  pleasant  time 
was  had  by  all,  including  the  three-dol- 
lar-a-day  "extra"  people' who  were  cast 
as  the  smiling  guests.  Then  war  and 
Mr.  Hoover  got  on  the  job.  They 
decreed  that  if  the  leading  man  must 
drown  his  sorrows  when  rejected  in 
reel  three,  he  must  do  it  via  the  flow- 
ing bowl  of  lemonade  instead  of  cham- 
pagne.   If  he  elected  to  stage  a  feast 


for  his  friends  in  reel  four,  the  food 
must  be  of  a  kind  to  satisfy  the  eye 
alone.  The  edibles  were  drafted  for 
active  service,  and  a  Home  Guard  sub- 
stitute wTas  needed. 

Then  papier-mache  stepped  into  the 
breach.  Directors  who  had  been  on 
the  verge  of  drinking  arsenic  cocktails 
took  a  new  lease  on  life  and  told  the 
scenario  writers  to  leave  the  banquet 
scenes  in  the  pictures.  So  the  feasting 
went  merrily  on,  and  the  table  was 
spread  with  roast  meats,  potatoes  and 
vegetables,  delicately  browned  biscuits, 
and  toothsome-appearing  desserts,  and 
every  one  was  happy — except  the  three- 
dollar  extras,  wTho  were  out  many  a 
meal.  The  only  difference  between  this 
new  food  and  the  ante-bellum  viands 
is  that  it  can't  be  eaten.  But  that 
doesn't  show  in  the  picture.  Neither  is 
it  perishable;  juicy  slices  of  papier- 
mache  watermelon  are  as  good 
this  year  as  they  were  last. 

Some  one  is  going  to  ask, 
at  this  juncture,  what  is  pa- 
pier-mache.   Do  you  buy  it  by 


Everything  on 
these  two  pages 
is  made  of 
papier-mache 
— except  the 
lady  and 
the  dog. 
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the  bucket,  or  does  it  come  by  the  yard  ? 
Does  it  look  like  food,  and,  if  so,  why, 
also  how  ? 

The  manufacture  of  the  product  was 
developed  in  France  in  times  long  gone 
by,  whence  it  emigrated  to  America. 
Paper  pulp  mixed  with  glue  is  the 
foundation  of  papier-mache,  and  the 
substance  is  packed  between  two  molds 
made  of  plaster,  which,  in  turn,  have 
been  made  from  clay  models.    The  twTo 


molds  fit  into  each  other  like  the  ends 
of  a  pair  of  curling  tongs,  so  that  the 
resulting  article  is  hollow.  The  plaster 
molds,  with  the  pulp  inside,  are  heated 
thoroughly  until  dry,  and  the  shaped 
form  is  removed.  This  is  only  one-half 
of  the  desired  article.  A  second  form 
is  made,  the  two  glued  together,  the 
rough  edges  are  smoothed,  and  the 
paint  applied. 

This  last  process  is  the  most  delicate, 
since  the  value  of  the  substitute  lies  in 
its  realistic  appearance.  The  colors 
are  chosen  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
it  is  indeed  a  skilled  eye  that  can  de- 
tect the  difference  between  the  original 
and  the  finished  imitation.  Moreover, 
papier-mache  is  light,  so  that  it  can 
be  transported  like  cardboard,  and  so 
durable  that  it  lasts  until  it  wears  out. 

Food  is  by  no  means  the  kind  of 
thing  imitated  in  papier-mache.  Does 
a  garden  "set"  require  stone  benches? 
The  "near"  stone  ones  of  papier-mache 
are  easier  to  transport,  and  they  look 
quite  as  solid.  Are  statues  .needed  for 
a  baronial  hall  or  an  art  exhibit?  Here 
are  reproductions  of  old  masterpieces; 
that  hefty-looking  "Venus  de  Milo"  is 
light  enough  to  be  carried  under  one 
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arm.  Does  the  king  need  a  throne,  or 
the  comedian  a  brick?  Both  are  ready 
in  the  spacious  warerooms  of  the  fac- 
tory. Oriental  screens  to  grace 
milady's  boudoir  and  elk  heads  for  the 
walls  of  the  huntsman's  den  can  be 
either  rented  or  bought  for  a  small  sum. 

When  Griffith 
filmed  "Intoler- 
ance," the  gorgeous 
thrones,  statues, 
and  temple  acces- 
sories were  made 
o  f  papier-mache. 
When  Fox  decided 
to  put  on  "Sa- 
lome," an  order 
like  this  went  to 
the  factory: 

"Wanted :  One 
throne;  one  statue 
of  Zeus  ;  fifty  yards 
of  stone  balus- 
trade ;  assorted  ar- 
m  o  r  ,  including 
swords  and 
shields ;  one  head 
of  John  the  Bap- 
tist,  bleeding." 
The  above  order 
came  along  with  another  from  a  com- 
pany about  to  produce  a  war  drama — 
hence  the  murderous  scene  in  the  back 
yard. 

Comedy  is  outfitted  here  as  well  as 
tragedy  and  drama,  for  there  are 
enough  papier-mache  bricks  in  the  fac- 
tory to  build  a  house.  There  is  suffi- 
cient "break-away"  crockery  and  bric- 
a-brac  to  stock  a  china  store — plates, 
vases,  jardinieres,  anything  and  every- 
thing that  can  be  heaved  and  broken 
to  produce  laughter.  They  are  made 
just   heavy   enough   to   break  when 


thrown  at  anything — or  any  one — and 
are  not  supposed  to  hurt— much. 

Charlie  Chaplin  came  into  the  studio 
when  making  "A  Dog's  Life,"  and 
wanted  some  papier-mache  cream  puffs 
made  up.  He  wanted  imitation  pastry 
light  enough  to  be  popped  into  his 
mouth  by  twos 
and  threes.  The 
result  was  a  tray- 
load  of  delectable- 
looking  cream 
puffs  that  were  de- 
tection-proof three 
feet  away.  When 
they  were  placed 
on  the  vender's 
wagon,  and  the 
comedian  began 
snatching  them 
into  his  mouth,  the 
camera  man  did 
not  know  they 
were  faked  until 
told  by  the  director 
to  "cut"  so  that 
Charlie  could  spit 
out  the  pasteboard. 

So  when  next 
you  see  a  banquet 
screened  to  honor  the  blushing  bride, 
don't  whisper  to  your  neighbor  that 
it's  perfectly  awful  the  way  they  let 
these  movie  people  waste  food.  You 
can  take  my  word  for  it,  as  well  as 
Air.  Hoover's,  that  the  pork  is  roasted 
in  name  only  and  the  baked  potatoes 
are  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  And  don't 
envy  the  smiling  guests  at  the  banquet. 
They  look  happy  because  they  can't  help 
themselves ;  that's  what  they  are  paid 
for.  They  "register"  joy  and  the  con- 
tent of  being  wined  and  dined,  but  their 
expression  is  like  the  food — imitation. 


Horses  that  don't  need  to  be  hitched— 
they're  properties,  too 


Painting 
Against 
Time 
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THIS  machine  is  a 
simple  device 
for  painting  a 
movie  set  in  double- 
quick  time.  When  the 
director  calls  for  a 
scene  painted  to  order 
in  a  hurry,  the  "juice" 
is  pumped  by  hand 
through  a  rubber  hose 
and  squirted  on  the  set, 
which  is  then  ready  for 
use  within  a  few 
minutes. 


Getting  Elsie  to  Talk 

By  Barbara  Little 


NOW  that  it  is 
all  over,  and 
I  have  in- 
terviewed Elsie  Fer- 
guson on  everything 
from  the  modern 
woman  to  tongue 
sandwiches,  I  don't 
mind  saying  that  it 
was  the  hardest  in- 
terview that  I  ever 
did. 

Not  that  I  didn't 
enjoy  the  lunch  hour 
spent  in  her  dressing 
room,  where  Elsie 
Ferguson  sipped  tea 
and  conversed,  be- 
cause I  liked  it  a  lot 
— after  I  got  there. 

Please  understand 
that  once  inside  the 
realm  of  Miss  Fer- 
guson's hospitality 
— whether  it  be  in 
that  luxurious  rest 
room  of  hers  at  the 
Famous  Players- 
Lasky  Studio  in 
New  York  or  in 
her  own  still  more 
luxurious  and 
charming  home — 
you  are  her  guest, 
and  nothing  that 
your  hostess  can  do 
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to  amuse  you  is  left 
undone.  As  •  I  said 
before,  the  main  thing 
is  getting  there. 

Some  months  ago, 
when  a  good-natured 
press  agent  conducted 
a  party  of  visitors 
through  the  studio 
and  happened  t  o 
pause  at  the  set 
where  Miss  Ferguson 
was  acting,  all  work 
suddenly  stopped,  and 
the  star  refused  to  go 
on  with  her  perform- 
ance. Since  that  day 
and  hour  no  outsider 
has  been  permitted  so 
much  as  a  peep 
through  the  wall  of 
screens  and  electric 
lights  and  canvas  pro- 
tections that  shroud 
Miss  Ferguson's 
work  in  mystery  until 
it  is  flashed  upon  the 
screen. 

"Why  do  you  ob- 
ject to  having  visitors 
watch  you?"  I  de- 
manded of  the  gra- 
cious lady  when  I  had 
met  her  and  we  had 
small-talked  for  some 
moments.  She  was  a 
really  bewitching 
creature  as  she  sat 
there  toying  with  her 
last  sandwich — talk- 
ing, smiling,  laughing 
a  little,  while  fleeting 
emotions  flashed 
across  her  mobile  face 


Miss  Ferguson  prefers 
her  library  to 
parties. 
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Her  own 
mirror 
should 
assure 
Elsie  that 
her  nose 
isn't  a 
crooked. 


when  people  are  standing 
around,  watching."  Miss  Fer- 
guson's large  gray  eyes  were 
no  longer  shy  as  they  had 
seemed  a  few  minutes  before  ; 
they  were  deadly  serious — in 
fact,  they  almost  flashed. 

"You,  with  all  -your  stage 
experience  ?" 

"But  that  is  quite  different. 
Let  me  see  if  I  can't  explain. 
When  I  go  on  the  stage  I 
don't  think  of  the  audience 
as  individuals.  I  think  of  it 
as  one  person  who  has  come 
to  see  the  performance — my- 
self and  my  work,  the  other 
actors,  the  scenery,  the  lights ; 

in  short,  the 


7 


and  were  gone.  The  sun  sifted  in  be- 
hind her,  touching  the  red-gold  hair 
until  it  looked  like  a  ball  of  flame,  set 
off  by  the  cool  dark  green  of  her  velvet 
gown. 

"Because  I  must  do  it,  if  I  am  to 
do  anything  else  at  all,"  Miss  Ferguson 
retorted,  the  curve  of  her  lips  be- 
coming suddenly  serious.  "It  inter- 
feres with  my  work;  I  can't  do  things 


whole  thing. 
The  audi- 
ence is  en- 
titled  to 
have  the  best 
that  I  can  give 
— and    I    give  my 
7  i  best. 

"When  I  act  be- 
fore  the   camera  "  I 
have  in  mind  all  the 
audiences  that  will  see  the 
picture.    In  the  same  way, 
I  want  to  give  my  best  to 
them,  and  I  can  do  it  only 
by  giving  every  bit  of  my 
thought  to  the  picture.  Un- 
derstand, I  am  not  acting 
for  the  few  curious  persons 
who  happen  along  and  want 
to  see  the  inside  of  a  studio ; 
I'm  doing  it  for  the  thousands  who 
never  have  seen  and  never  will  see  a 
studio — and  it  bothers  me  to  hear  some 
one  right  in  the  middle  of  a  scene  sud- 
denly stage  whisper,  Ts  that  Elsie  Fer- 
guson?   Why,  I  never  dreamed  she 
looked  like  that,  and  doesn't  she  move 
her   arms   queerly?' "     She  laughed 
good-naturedly,  but  there  was  just  the 
slightest  indignant  quiver  of  her  deli- 
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cate  nostrils  as  she  finished  and  settled 
back  into  her  deep,  comfortable  chair 
and  a  reserved  silence. 

"And  you  feel  the  same  way  about 
interviews  ?" 

"Frankly,  while  we're  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  do."  And  her  beautiful  face 
became  serious  once  more.  "It  is  not 
that  I  want  to  be  disagreeable  or  seem 
exclusive ;  I'm  not  like  that,  you  know. 
No  really  big  woman  who  has  made  her 
own  way  in  her  profession,  as  I  have 
had  to  do,  ever  is.  But  meeting  a  new 
person  is  always  such  an  adventure  for 
me.  I  never  know  whether  our  per- 
sonalities are  going  to  clash  or  whether 
we  shall  get  on  together,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  a  big  nervous  strain. 

"I  wish  I  weren't  so  sensitive," 
she  added  quickly.    "I  wish  that  I 
didn't  care  what  people  thought  and 
said  about  me,  and  then  it  wouldn't 
matter.   But  it's  no  use  to  pretend  that 
I  don't  mind;  I  do.     I  think,"  she 
glanced  up  shyly  to  make  sure  that  I,  at 
least,  was  understanding,  "I  think  that 
I  am  afraid  of  the  unkind  things  that 
people  do  and  say — the  little  cuts — 
the  hard,  mean  things  that  women 
do  so  well — and  far  oftener  than 
men.   You  know  the  sort  of  thing 
I  mean:    £Oh,  yes,  Elsie  Fer- 
guson !    I  wonder  how  she  gets 
away  with  it.     I  sat  next  to 
her  at  dinner  the  other  night, 
and,  will  you  believe  it,  her 
nose  is  the  crookedest  thing 
I  ever  saw.'  "    Miss  Fer- 
guson    stopped  sud- 


denly, and  there  was  a  suspicion  of 
tears  in  her  big,  hurt  eyes. 

"If  any  young  girl  or  any  woman 
wants  a  beauty  formula — she'll  find  it 
in  doing  and  saying  kind  things.  And 
no  woman — I  don't  care  who  she  is — 
can  be  beautiful  for  long  if  she  is  cruel 
and  catty  and  unkind.  Haven't  you 
seen  among  older  women  the  old  faces 
that  just  radiate  happiness  and  kindli- 
ness, and  the  others  that  are  marked 


"The  soldiers  will  still  need  socks 
for  some  time  to  come" 
apologized  Elsie. 
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with  lines  of  crossness  and  unkindness  ? 
I  think  that  the  world  would  be  better 
off  without  half  of  the  people  in  it — 
and  their  places  taken  by  dumb  ani- 
mals !"  she  finished  in  an  explosive  lit- 
tle burst,  and  once  more  she  lapsed  into 
the  reserve  with  which  she  wraps  her- 


A  bewitching  creature,  with  finely  chiseled  features,  and 
hair  like  a  hall  of  flame. 


self  like  a  protecting-  cloak  and  from 
which  it  was  hard  to  draw  her  again. 

I  think  that  the  picture  of  her  behind 
the  portieres — the  one  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article — is  characteristic  of  Elsie 
Ferguson — such  a  shy,  stately  little  soul 
she  has,  which  peeps  at  you  from  be- 
tween heavy,  brocaded  curtains  when 
you  aren't  looking.  If  it  likes  you,  her 
soul  ventures  out ;  if  it  doesn't,  Elsie's 
soul  turns  shyly  and  runs  up  to  its  little 


sun  parlor  and  sends  down  word  that 
it  isn't  at  home. 

And  then  she  told  me  other  things 
about  herself — how   much  more  she 
preferred  to  read  than  to  go  out  to 
parties,  that  she  would  very  likely  not 
go  back  on  the  stage,  but  how  she  does 
love  "to  get  a  sniff  of 
it,"  and  so  doesn't  mind 
taking  part   in  a  Red. 
3     Cross  or  war-relief  play 
now  and  then.  When 
she  picked  up  her  knit- 
ting she  apologized  for 
it  by  saying  that  the  sol- 
diers  would   still  need 
socks  for  some  time  to 
|     come.    She  had  a  lot  to 
i     say  about  this  being  the 
golden  age  for  women, 
and  how  splendidly  they 
had  been  taking  hold  in 
I     pulling  the  world  back 
onto  its  feet. 

"In  business,   in  the 
|     professions,   the   arts — 
]     this    is    woman's  day. 
Especially  it  is  true  in 
the  dramatic  art — in  the 
movies     and     on  the 
stage,"   continued  Miss 
H^HH||     Ferguson.    "Even  in  my 
■■■■B     mother's  day  man  held 
the  center  of  the  stage 
K3SIHI     — with   a    few  brilliant 
BRHHfH     exceptions.     I   can  re- 
member    hearing     m  y 
mother  and  her  friends 
comparing  this  and  that 
matinee  hero  after  they  had  been  to 
the  theater.     To-day  the  astonishing 
thing  is  that  men  not  only  go  to  the 
theater  to  see  women  taking  the  center 
of  the  stage,  but  women  go  to  see  other 
women  doing  it." 

Oh,  yes — and  about  the  tongue  sand- 
wiches. She  says  that  they  are  not 
nearly  so  nice  at  the  studio  as  they  are 
when  -she  herself  occasionally  makes 
them  at  home — with  mustard ! 


Bill  Duncan— Shock 
Absorber 

pVERYBODY  else  was  over- 
come  at  the  thought  of 
such  a  thing,  but  Duncan  said 
he  could  do  it;  he'd  sort  of  fig- 
ured out  a  way  of  falling  from  a 
horse  and  landing  on  his  head 
without  actually  breaking  his 
neck— that  is,  he  didn't  expect 
to  break  his  neck,  but,  of 
course,  if  he  did  it  wouldn't  be 
fair  for  any  one  to  find  fault 
with  him.  Bill  and  the  horse 
cooperated  successfully,  but  the 


director  objected  to  the  result- 
he  claimed  that  nothing  showed 
in  the  picture  but  Bill's  feet, 
and   urged   that   the   stunt  be 
done  a  couple  of  times  more. 
Bill   protested   that,  while  the 
shock  wasn't  bad  the  first  time, 
he  didn't  really  care  to  g 
repeat  it,  and  we  left  him 
indulging  in  the  danger- 
ous   pastime    of  arguing 
with  the  director. 
However,  it's  safe  to  bet  that 

the  stunt  was  done  over  again; 

Bill  is  good  natured  enough  to  risk 

his  neck  any  day  if  it  will  make 

somebody  else  happy. 


< 
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"I  do,"  said  the  rich  old  bridegroom. 

"Sylvia,  do  you  take  this  man  to  be  your  lawful  and  wedded  husband? 
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The  church  was  very  still ;  all  eyes 
were  upon  the  beautiful  little  bride. 
From  under  her  filmy  veil  and  orange 
blossoms,  she  looked  straight  up  at  the 
minister. 

"I  do — not !"  she  said. 

The  minister  blinked  uncomprehend- 
ingly;  the  rich  old  bridegroom's  jaw 
dropped  in  amazement. 

"I  do  not,"  she  repeated.  And, 
dropping  her  bouquet,  Sylvia  turned 
and  ran  down  the  ribbon-roped  center 
aisle,  past  the  scandalized  guests,  out 
upon  the  boulevard,  a  breathless,  im- 
pulsive, frightened  little  bride,  running 
away  from  her  own  wedding. 

The  automobilist  who  was  stopped  by 
a  bit  of  a  girl  in  a  veil  and  orange  blos- 
soms and  easily  persuaded  to  drive  her 
to  the  station,  thought  that  he  was  help- 
ing a  brand-new  married  woman  to 
escape  from  the  after-the-wedding 
horseplay.  He  was  a  bit  puzzled  when 
he  saw  her  climb  aboard  the  first  train, 
still  in  her  filmy  dress  and  veil — and 
no  bridegroom  in  sight.  He  scratched 
his  head  in  bewilderment.  This  was 
a  funny  sort  of  a  wedding  journey. 

Sylvia's  satin  dress  was  a  bit  be- 
draggled; her  feet,  in  their  high-heeled 
white  satin  slippers,  were  more  than  a 
bit  tired  as  she  trailed  along  the  wood- 
land path.  Beside  her,  the  waters  of 
Loon  Lake  lapped  against  the  shore 
with  a  friendly  splash ;  ahead  was  her 
father's  camp,  where  she  had  spent 
such  a  happy  summer  the  year  before. 
There  would  surely  be  a  caretaker 
there.  She  was  tired,  and  she  was — 
oh,  so  hungry  !  And  her  long  trail  was 
heavy.  But  she  plodded  wearily  on. 
Suddenly,  through  the  trees,  she  saw 
the  familiar  lodge. 

Nobody  was  about ;  nobody  answered 
her  rappings  at  the  door.  But  it  was 
not  locked,  so  she  timidly  pushed  it 
open  and  stepped  into  the  hall.  She 
remembered  now  that  her  father  had 
rented  the  lodge.    A  table  was  set  for 


three;  there  were  three  mugs  of  rich 
milk,  three  plates  of  crackers.  And 
Sylvia  was  so  tired  and  hungry  that 
she  did  not  stop  to  wonder  whose  they 
were.  She  drank  all  the  milk  in  the 
first  mug,  then  all  the  milk  in  the  sec- 
ond mug,  and  then  all  the  milk  in  the 
third  mug.  And  then  she  ate  all  the 
crackers. 

Still  nobody  came.  Sylvia  was  not 
nearly  so  hungry  now,  but  she  was  just 
as  tired.  The  big  leather  couch  looked 
so  comfortable  and  inviting  she  stared 
at  it  a  moment,  then  wrapped  her  long 
white  satin  train  around  her  and  lay 
down.  Just  before  she  dropped  off 
she  thought  about  the  empty  lodge  with 
the  three  mugs  of  milk  and  the  three 
plates  of  crackers. 

"It's  just — just  like  'Goldilocks  and 
the  Three  Bears,' "  she  murmured 
sleepily. 

A  half  hour  later  three  men  came 
storming  hungrily  into  the  living  room 
of  the  lodge,  making  at  once  for  the 
table.    There  was  a  pause. 

"Somebody's  been  drinking  my 
milk,"  said  Doctor  Henry  Forsyth. 

"Somebody's  been  drinking  my 
milk,"  said  Julius  Vanneman. 

"Somebody's  been  eating  my  crack- 
ers," said  Christopher  Kent. 

"And  somebody's  asleep  on  the 
couch !" 

The  three  made  the  discovery  at 
once.  They  tiptoed  over  to  look  at 
the  little  white  satin-gowned  figure. 

"It's  a — woman!" 

The  other  two  turned  accusingly  to 
Doctor  Forsyth. 

"Didn't  you  promise,"  they  de- 
manded angrily,  "that  if  we  came  up 
here  we  wouldn't  have  to  see  a 
woman  ?" 

"Good  Lord,  I  don't  know  who  she 
is  !   I  don't  know  how  she  got  here !" 

"Didn't  you  promise  " 

Kent  picked  up  the  veil. 

"Well,  anyhow,  she's  married."  he 
said. 
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The  three  made  the  discovery  at  once.    "It's  a— woman!"  exclaimed  Doctor  Forsyth. 


And  then  suddenly  the  little  white 
figure  stirred  and  two  big  brown  eyes 
looked  up  at  the  three  men.  For  a 
moment  Sylvia  stared  bewilderedly ; 
then  she  laughed,  a  friendly,  delighted, 
tinkly  little  laugh. 

"Why,  it's  the  Three  Bears !"  she 
said. 

They  continued  to  stare  at  her  in 
disapproving  bewilderment. 

"You  know/'  she  explained  eagerly, 
"you  know  the  fairy  story  where  they 
growl,  'Who's  been  eating  my  por- 
ridge?'   I  must  be  Goldilocks." 

The  three  were  not  interested  in 
fairy  stories. 

"Will  you  kindly  tell  us,  young  lady," 
said  one  sternly,  "to  what  we  owe  the 
honor  of  this  visit?" 

Sylvia's  lips  quivered ;  everybody  had 
always  been  glad  to  see  her  before. 

"Why,  I  " 

"Are  you  married?" 

"Why,  I — I — really  don't  know." 

"You  don't  know !" 

Sylvia  held  out  her  hands  in  a  little 
appeal  for  sympathy. 


"Did  you  ever  have  an  aunt  who  just 
about  made  you  marry  a  man  you 
didn't  even  like,  just  because  he  had  lots 
of  money?  That's  what  happened  to 
me.  And  when  I  got  into  the  very 
church,  everybody  there  and — well,  I 
got  scared.  I  couldn't  do  it.  So  I — 
I  ran  away  and  came  here.  I  can't 
go  back,  with  everybody  talking  and 
everything.  Maybe  I'll  stay  here,"  she 
suggested  with  a  friendly  little  smile. 

Three  women  haters  glared  back. 

"You  can't  stay  here!"  they  all  said 
together. 

Sylvia  shivered. 

"My,  you  are  bears,  aren't  you? 
Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  *  I'm 
going  to  get  my  old  nurse  up  here  and 
I'm  going  to  stay  in  the  little  cabin; 
nobody's  living  there.  You're  all  so 
kind  and  hospitable,"  she  finished  with 
a  roguish  little  twinkle. 

The  Bears  looked  at  each  other. 

"We  didn't  rent  the  little  cabin,"  one 
admitted.  "We  can't  prevent  you  from 
staying  there.  But  we'll  run  a  dead 
line  between  the  two  houses,  and  vou 
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stay  on  your  own  side.  We  don't  want 
anything  to  do  with  women." 

"No,"  said  the  three  together,  "we 
don't  want  anything  to  do  with 
women." 

Goldilocks  gathered  her  white  satin 
train  in  one  little  hand. 

"My,"  she  said,  "but  you  are  Three 
Bears !" 

But  she  stayed  and  had  breakfast 
with  them  just  the  same,  because  she 
was  very  hungry  again  and  there  was 
nowhere  else  to  go.  It  was  a  queer 
sort  of  a  breakfast;  the  Bears  growled 
out  surly  responses.  Goldilocks  chat- 
tered on  gayly ;  she  was  so  used  to  hav- 
ing everybody  like  her  that  she  could 
not  get  used  to  this  new  idea.  When 
they  all  rose  to  leave  the  table,  Chris- 
topher Kent  paused  a  moment  to  speak 
to  the  little  intruder. 

"We  are  Bears,"  he  admitted;  "but 
I'm  sorry  for  you,  and  I  hope  you'll  be 
comfortable  over  in  the  cabin." 

Goldilocks  smiled  up  at  him. 

"I'm  going  to  call  you  the  Littlest 
Bear,"  she  said. 


And  two  days  later,  after  her  old 
nurse  had  come  and  the  two  were 
settled  in  the  cabin,  Sylvia  bewildered 
Abby  with  a  thoughtful  question. 

"In  the  story  about  Goldilocks  and 
the  Three  Bears,"  she  asked  dreamily, 
"didn't  Goldilocks  like  the  Littlest  Bear 
the  best?" 

The  lovely  summer  days  drifted  on. 
There  was  no  pursuit  from  the  city, 
and  Sylvia  and  Abby  set  up  a  peace- 
ful sort  of  housekeeping.  Sylvia  had 
no  clothes — just  her  white  satin  wed- 
ding dress  and  a  bathing  suit  she  had 
left  there  the  summer  before.  But  she 
did  not  mind  that;  she  did  not  mind 
her  neighbors,  and  neither  did  she  mind 
the  dead  line.  When  she  really  wished 
to  step  across  it  she  stepped  across. 

One  day  she  took  a  lovely  thick- 
frosted  coconut  cake  across  the  line 
when  the  Bears  were  all  out  fishing, 
and  left  it  on  their  dining-room  table. 
Another  day  it  would  be  a  pan  of  hot 
muffins  or  a  pie.  And  the  old  adage 
about  the  way  to  a  man's  heart  being 
through  his  stomach  proved  itself  again. 


She  stayed  and  had  breakfast  with  them  because  she  was  very  hungry,  and  there  was 

nowhere  else  to  go. 
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Even  the  Biggest  Bear,  the  disap- 
pointed, cynical  old  Doctor  Forsyth, 
stopped  scowling  every  time  he  hap- 
pened to  see  Goldilocks  through  the 
trees.  One  day  he  found  her  just  slip- 
ping back  across  the  dead  line. 

"Ah,  ha,  young  lady,  I've 
caught  you  now !"  he  said. 

She  smiled  back  at  him,  a  * 
mischievous,      little-girl        /,  '\ 
smile.    Of  course  Doctor 
Forsyth    was    a  woman 
hater;  anybody  would  be 
after  the  cruel  joke  that 
fate   had   played   on .  him 
when  he  was  so  very  young 
— too  young  to  know  that  all 
women  are  not  false  because 
one  was.    But  hating  women 
did  not  mean  hating  a  little 
girl,   and  that  was  all  that 
Goldilocks  was,  in  spite  of  her 
done-up  hair  and  her  white 
satin  wedding  dress. 

"This  dead  line  is  all  non- 
sense," he  said,  sitting  down 
on  his  side  of  it.  "I  was 
against  the  idea,  but  the  other 
two  would  have  it." 

Goldilocks  sat  down  on  her 
side. 

"Doctor  Forsyth,"  she 
asked,  "what's  the  matter 
with  your  patients?" 

"Heart  trouble." 

Goldilocks  looked  up  ques- 
tioningly,  then  smiled  un- 
derstandingly.  But  slowly 
the  smile  faded  out. 

"The— the— the  Littlest 
Bear,   too?"   she  asked  very  timidly. 

"Well,  in  a  way.  An  old  sweetheart 
of  his  jilted  him  to  marry  a  richer  man. 
I  guess  she  regrets  it  now  because  she 
pursues  him  shamelessly." 

"Oh !"  said  Goldilocks.  She  pulled 
at  the  grass  beside  the  rope.  "You — 
you  don't  think  he  likes  her  much  any 
more  ?" 

"I  don't  think  he  likes  her  at  all : 


he  hates  all  women.    Came  up  here  to 
get  away  from  them." 
"Oh !"  said  Goldilocks. 
Suddenly  the  friendly  smile  on  the 
doctor's   face   vanished.     He  looked 
angry,  stern,  and  he  rose.  Gold- 
•  -x,      ilocks  looked  up  in  bewilder- 
*j  \    merit.    There  she  saw  the  Lit- 
.   tlest  Bear,  frowning  disapprov- 
f-  )  ingly. 

"Ahem,"  Doctor  Forsyth 
coughed  severely.  "I  was  just 
explaining  to  this  young  lady 

  that  she  must  not 

come  so  near  to  the 
dead  line  I— I  " 


But  the  poor  doctor 
was  so  embarrassed  that 
there  was  nothing  to  do  except 
leave.    The  Littlest  Bear  took 
his  place  on  the  ground  beside 
Goldilocks. 

"It's  all  tommyrot  about  this 
dead  line,"  young  Kent  stam- 
mered in  an  embarrassed 
sort  of  way.  "I  didn't  like 
the  idea,  but  the  others  in- 
sisted, so  " 

"What  is  the  matter  with 
me  ?"  Goldilocks  de- 
manded. "Why  did 
you  all  hate  me  so?" 

"Oh,     it  wasn't 
you;    it    was  just 
women   in  general. 
You  see,  Vanneman 
lost  his  sweetheart. 
He  was  on  the  wa)7 
to  be  a  famous  mu- 
sician— -and  he  never 
touched  his  fiddle  after  the  day  she 
died.   So  women — well,  they  bring  it  all 
back." 

"And  you?"  Sylvia  asked  softly. 
"What  made  you  hate  me?" 

"Oh,  I  never  did  hate  you !"  Kent 
insisted.    "I  " 

An  hour  later,  when  Vanneman  crept 
up  behind  him,  Kent  was  still  trying 
to  make  Goldilocks  see  that  he  wasn't 


One  day  she  took 
a  lovely  thick- 
frosted  coconut 
cake  across  the 
line  and  left  it 
on  their  dining- 
room 
table. 
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really  a  bear  at  all  and  that  even  a  bear 
could  not  hate  her.  Even  Kent's  back 
looked  so  preoccupied,  so  earnest,  that 
Vanneman  decided  not  to  smite  him 
with  the  canoe  paddle,  as  he  had  in- 
tended.   He  tiptoed  away  instead,  and 
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dead  line  slowly  faded  into  the  shadowy 
past  and  the  three  men  forgot  all  about 
it.  Their  little  neighbor  was  so  sweet, 
so  shyly  mischievous,  so  adorably 
friendly  that  the  Bears  began  to  be 
glad  she  had  come  there.    She  needed 


'I  was  just  explaining  to  the  young  lady  that  she  must  not  come  so  cloi 

the  dead  line.'" 


waited  till  the  next  day  to  explain  to 
Goldilocks  that  he  himself  had  never 
thought  much  of  the  dead-line  idea  and 
wouldn't  have  tolerated  it  at  all  if  the 
others  had  not  insisted. 

In  fact,  as  the  days  went  on,  the 


somebody  to  look  out  for  her.  to  pro- 
tect her  from  a  world  that  might  be 
cruel,  even  to  a  Goldilocks.  Her  aunt 
had  certainly  not  done  it  very  well — 
trying  to  marry  her  off  to  a  rich  old 
man.    The  idea  of  it !    Every  one  of 
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the  three  had  ceased  thinking  of  Goldi- 
locks as  one  of  the  women  he  hated  and 
distrusted,  and  w7as  beginning  to  won- 
der if  it  wasn't  his  duty  to  take  care 
of  her. 

Then  Julie  Draper  came  to  Loon 
Lake.  Julie  wras  Mrs.  Somebody-or- 
other  now,  but  she  had  not  been  able 
to  forget  Christopher  Kent.  And  when 
she  heard  by  accident  that  Kent  was 
staying  at  Loon  Lake — well,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  anybody  from  going 
to  Loon  Lake.  She 


was  sauntering  up 
the  woody  path  to- 
ward the  cottage 
where  the  Bears 
lived  when  she  met 
Sylvia.  Both 
stopped,  like  forest 
dryads  suddenly 
turned  to  stone. 
But  there  was 
nothing  stbnelike 
in  the  quick 
woman  intuition 
that  flamed  out  and 
told  each  one  who  the  other  was.  Syl- 
via knew  that  this  was  the  woman  who 
had  caused  the  Littlest  Bear's  "heart 
trouble ;"  Julie  knew  that  this  girl 
meant  something  to  Christopher  Kent. 
And  all  in  the  space  of  a  few  seconds, 
of  a  casual  greeting.  That  is  the  way 
women  are.  Both  were  on  their  guard. 
Sylvia  directed  Julie  to  Kent's  home. 

"You  know  Mr.  Kent?"  Julie  asked 
cautiously. 

"Yes,"  said  Goldilocks.  And  sud- 
denly Goldilocks  flung  caution  away. 
She  saw  this  woman  coming  back  into 
Kent's  life,  saw  her  hurting  him  again, 
saw  herself,  a  wounded,  helpless,  little 
outcast,  unable  to  protect  him. 

"Yes,"  she  said  impulsively,  "I  know 
Air.  Kent  very  well.    He  is  my  fiance." 

"You  mean  that  you  are — engaged 
to  him  ?" 

"Yes." 

Julie  stared  at  the  other  girl. 


Cast  of 
" Three  Men  and  a  Girl" 

adapted  from  the  Paramount 
picture  by  that  title: 

Sylvia  Weston  Marguerite  Clark 

Christopher  Kent.  .  .  Richard  Barthelmess 

Doctor  Henry  Forsyth   Percy  Armont 

Julius  \anneman   Jerome  Patrick 

Abby.  Maggie  Holloway  Fisher 

Mrs.  Julie  Draper  :  Betty  Bouton 


"I  don't  believe  you,"  she  said. 
And   at   that   moment  Christopher 
Kent  came  down  the  path.    After  the 
surprised  greetings,  Julie  turned  to  him. 

"Are  you  engaged  to  this  girl?"  she 
demanded. 

Kent  turned  to  Sylvia,  blinking  be- 
wilderedly. 

"I — I  told  her  that  you  were,"  she 
said,  her  wide  eyes  pleading. 

"Certainly,"  said  Kent  promptly, 
"most  certainly  I  am." 

 But  Sylvia,  run- 

1 1  ning  down  the  path 
toward  the  little 
cabin,  found  no 
comfort  in  his 
promptness.  1 1 
had  been  a  foolish, 
rash  impulse  that 
had  prompted  the 
fib,  and  now  she 
knew  how  silly, 
how  shameless  it 
had  been.  Kent 
had  supported  her 
like  a  gentleman, 
but  he  would  always  despise  her  for  it. 
She  rushed  into  the  cabin  past  her  old 
nurse,  up  to  her  own  room.  Flinging 
herself  upon  her  bed,  she  cried  out  her 
humiliation.  Wise  Goldilocks  in  the 
story — she  had  never  dreamed  about 
one  of  the  Bears. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  she  dried  her 
eyes  and  powdered  her  nose  and 
strolled  down  along  the  shore  of  the 
lake.  Kent  was  away  somewhere,  prob- 
ably with  Julie,  she  thought  with  a  lit- 
tle choke  in  her  throat.  Anyhow,  the 
lake  shore  was  safe.  Suddenly  two 
long  shadows  broke  the  lake  sunshine. 
She  looked  up  to  see  the  other  two 
Bears  coming  down  the  path.  She  tried 
to  smile  away  her  forlornness,  but  it 
showed  in  her  eyes. 

"Goldilocks,"  suddenly  said  Doctor 
Forsyth  tenderly,  "we've  been  thinking 
about  you.  We  want  to  adopt  you  so 
that  we  can  take  care  of  vou." 
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"To  adopt  me !"  Even  the  forlorn- 
ness  in  Goldilock's  eyes  vanished  be- 
fore the  surprise  that  this  brought.  "To 
adopt  me  !  Oh,  but  I  don't  want  to  be 
adopted !" 

"You  don't  want  to  be  adopted?" 
The  doctor  and  the  musician  looked 
at  each  other  helplessly.  Suddenly 
Yanneman  had  an  idea.  "Then  marry 
us !"  he  said  triumphantly. 

"Oh,  my  dears !"  Goldilocks'  voice 
was  all  tender  amusement.  "You  don't 
want  to  marry  me.  You  aren't  in  love 
with  me."  She  turned  accusingly  to 
the  musician.  "You're  in  love  with 
your  violin,"  she  said. 

He  stared  at  her  for  a  moment,  and 
the  old  hunger  that  had  used  to  struggle 
so  hard  against  the  guards  he  had  put 
up  came  into  his  eyes.  And  in  the 
sweetness  of  Goldilocks'  smile  the 
guards  fell  crashing  down. 

"I  haven't  touched  it  since  Mary 
died,"  he  said  hesitatingly.  "But  Mary 
always  loved  my  fiddle."  He  was  quiet 
a  moment.  "I  wonder  if  I  could  string 
it  up  again." 

"And  you  aren't  a  bit  in  love  wTith 
me,  Doctor  Forsyth,"  Sylvia  accused. 
"You're  just  falling  in  love  with  love. 
It  isn't  me  at  all.  You  see,  though, 
that  lots  of  girls  are — are  nice,"  she 
finished,  twinkling  up  at  him. 

"In  love  with  love,"  the  older  man 
repeated  dreamily.  "I  wonder — — " 
And  the  youth  in  him  that  he  thought- 
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he  had  left  far  behind  came  surging 
back.    "In  love  with  love  " 

It  was  evening  when  Kent  came  back 
— alone.  Sylvia  was  still  down  by  the 
edge  of  the  lake. 

"Let's  take  the  canoe  out,"  he  sug- 
gested. 

Sylvia  nodded.  Just  to  be  with  him 
was  so  much.  As  they  paddled  along 
through  the  moonlighted  water  the 
Littlest  Bear  leaned  toward  her. 

"I  wanted  to  be  out  here  in  the 
moonlight  to — to  tell  you,"  he  said 
softly. 

Sylvia's  heart  skipped  a  beat  at  the 
eager  tenderness  in  his  voice.  And 
then  he  told  her. 

"And  you — you  honestly  meant  to 
ask  me  right  along?"  she  asked  tremu- 
lously. 

"Honestly.  Oh,  Goldilocks,  my 
dearest,  what  if  you  had  never  come  in 
to  eat  up  our  porridge !" 

From  the  distant  shore  came  the 
sweet,  wistful  notes  of  a  violin.  The 
Big  Bear  was  playing  again.  Down 
close  to  the  water's  edge,  the  Middle- 
sized  Bear  sat  looking  into  a  future 
that  had  suddenly  lost  its  bitterness. 

"What  is  he  playing?"  Kent  asked. 

Goldilocks  smiled  teasingly. 

"It's  an  old,  old  song,"  she  said, 
"called  'Kiss  Me  Again.'  " 

And  the  canoe  rocked  dangerously 
in  the  moonlight  as  the  Littlest  Bear 
put  his  arms  around  her,  and  did  so. 


BREATHES  THERE  A  MAID! 

DREATHES  there  a  maid  with  soul  so  dead 

Who  never  to  herself  hath  said, 
A  movie  actress  I  shall  be ! 

Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  with  longing  burned, 
As  home  from  some  show  she  hath  turned, 
To  be  a  screen  celebrity? 

Vara  Macbeth  Jones. 


The 
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Not  only  on  the  stage  and 
in  pictures,  but  also  in  the 
studio  where  this  story  of 
the  making  of  a  Drew 
Comedy  takes  you. 

By  Jerome  Weatherby 


IT  was  a  question  of  beef  loaf — pure 
and    simple.     Were    Polly  and 
Henry  to  have  beef  loaf  for  din- 
ner— or  were  they  to  starve,  to  all 
appearances,  right  on  the  screen? 

"But  the  script  only  calls  for  a  little 
lettuce  and  tea,"  said  Mrs.  Drew,  gath- 
ering up  some  typed  pages,  "and  that's 
all  that  I  bothered  about  getting."  Mr. 
Drew  took  the  page  and  scrutinized  it. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  admitted  re- 
luctantly, "but  I  don't  think  it's  con- 
vincing. I  can't  eat  lettuce  leaves  and 
look  as  if  I'm  being  fed  up.  I  think 
you'd  better  send  for  some  real  prov- 
ender." Mrs.  Drew  looked  thought- 
fully at  the  tea  wagon. 

"All  right ;  I'll  send  for  some  of  that 


beef  loaf  we  had  for  luncheon,  and 
decorate  the  lettuce  with  it — onlv  you 
must  promise  not  to  eat  it  the  first  time, 
because  we'll  have  to  use  it  when  we 
take  the  scene  over  again.  It  all  sounds 
perfectly  ridiculous,"  explained  Mrs. 
Drew  in  an  aside  to  me,  "but  there  isn't 
time  to  send  out  to  get  any  eatables  to 
use  in  the  picture,  and  we  have  to  make 
out  with  the  left-overs  in  the  studio." 
And  then,  while  a  handy  young  man 
was  foraging  for  enough  food  to  make 
the  scene  more  realistic,  and  the  set  was 
being  rearranged,  Mrs.  Drew  found  a 
moment  in  which  to  tell  me  how  Polly 
and  Henry  were  getting  on. 

Polly  and  Henry  are  the  young  mar- 
ried folks  whose  domestic  adventures 
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and  social  problems,  as  you  know,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sidney  Drew  have  been 
screening  for  some  time  in  one-reel 
comedies  of  married  life.  This  season 
the  Drew  Comedies  have  been  length- 
ened to  two  reels,  and  they  are  being 
released  once  a  month  by  Paramount. 

"People  seem  to  like  Polly  and 
Henry,"  said  Mrs.  Drew.  "I  don't 
know  why,  unless  it  is  because  they 
are  funny,  for  we're  not  trying  to 
preach  or  point  morals  about  married 
life,  and  we  never  have.  I  think  that 
uplift  work  on  the  screen  is  all  poppy- 
cock. We're  satisfied  if  we  just  make 
people  laugh. 

"We  tried  to  make  Polly  and  Henry 
two  real  human  beings,  and  we  suc- 
ceeded better  than  we  hoped,  because 
after  a  while  it  got  so  that  they  were 
more  real  than  we  were.  Writers  who. 
wanted  to  sell  scripts  would  send  them 
addressed  to  Polly  and  Henry,  in  care 


While  Mrs.  Drew 
stood  lost  in  the 
problem  of  trying 
to  make  the  food 
look  most  plentiful, 
Mr.  Drew  had  curled 
up  in  a  chair  and 
was  sleeping. 


of  the  Drews.  I  think  the  picturegoers 
like  them  because  they  have  real  tiffs 
—just  like  every  young  married  couple. 
They  have  real  problems,  real  good 
times,  and  they  eat  real  food,"  added 
Mrs.  Drew,  laughing,  as  her  assistant 
appeared  with  the  much-desired  beef 
loaf. 

The  pretty  young  director  sprang 
forward  to  receive  the  things,  and  for 
some  moments  stood  lost  in  the  problem 
of  how  to  make  the  food  seem  most 
plentiful.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Drew,  alias 
Henry,  had  curled  up  in  a  comfortable 
chair  and  was  sleeping  peacefully. 

"Poor  dear!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Drew. 
"I  hate  to  wake  him  to  change  his  suit 
for  the  next  scene,  but  it  has  to  be 
finished  this  afternoon.  What  with 
making  pictures  and  appearing  in  eight 
stage  performances  a  week  in  'Keep 
Her  Smiling,'  he's  quite  glad  to  use  up 
the  waits  between  scenes  that  way.  It 
isn't  bad  when  our  play  is  in 
New  York,  but  when  it  goes 
out  to  other  towns  and  we 


have  to  commute,  it  is  really 
quite  wearing  on  him." 

As  for  Mrs.  Drew,  she 
has  even  more  to  do,  as 
I  discovered  a  few  min- 
utes later,  when  she  and 
Mr.  Drew  had  changed 
into    the    clothes  of 
Polly  and  Henry,  and 
she  began  to  direct 
the  dinner  scene. 

"Henry,  go  and 


'•'Hold  it  up,  dear,  so  I 
can  see,"  she  said. 


Henry  was  to  go  made  up 
as  Harold,  the  last  of  the 
Saxons. 


She  attacked  him  with  a 
large  powder  puff. 


sit  there  on  the  lounge 
in  the  living  room/'  she 
commanded.     Mr.  Drew 
obeyed.     "Now,  look  ter- 
ribly bored.    Slouch  down 
in   your   seat,    and  diddle 
your  feet  up  and  down  and 
pick  up  the  paper.    All  right, 
lights  on  !   Now,  camera  !  Iris 
in  on  that,  and  when  Henry 
is  all  in  let  me  know.    I'll  be 
outside  the  set,  and  will  walk  on 
with  the  tea  wagon." 
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The  beginning  of  the  scene  went  ac- 
cording to  schedule,  the  camera  ground 
away,  and  at  the  signal  from  the  cam- 
era man.  which  was  echoed  and  reechoed 
faintly  by  the  half  dozen  or  so  lookers- 
on,  Mrs.  Drew  walked  in,  calm  and 
smiling,  trundling  the  tea  wagon,  right 
up  close  to  the  lounge  and  over  Henry's 
toe.  It  was  so  unexpected  that  Henry 
involuntarily  picked  up  his  poor, 
bruised  foot  and  nursed  it  ten- 
derly, rocking  to  and  fro.  Every- 
body grinned — except  the  actors. 


there !' 


exclaimed 


"There, 
Polly,  patting 
Henry  on  the  head 
soothingly  and 
stuffing  a  napkin  in 
under  his  chin. 
"Don't  eat  it!"  she 
whispered  warn- 
ingly,  as  Henry 
seized  his  knife 
and  fork.  Then, 
seating  herself  on 
the  couch  beside 
him,  she  picked  up 
a  bunch  of  papers, 
reading  and  chat- 
ting to  her  hus- 
band, sometimes 
directing  him,  at 
other  times  saying- 
whatever  came  into 
her  mind,   to  the 

appearance     of     saying  something. 

"Tumty — turn.  Duh-dee-dah.  All 
right,  camera ;  that's  enough,"  called 
Mrs.  Drew.  Then  followed  a  little 
discussion  of  the  scene,  which  was  re- 
peated, somewhat  lengthened  out. 

"Hurry  up  and  cut,''  said  Henry, 
taking  a  large  mouthful  of  beef  loaf, 
"or  I  won't  be  able  to  eat  any  dinner 
to-night,  if  I  go  on  eating  this  stuff." 
No  sooner  was  the  scene  cut  than  sev- 
eral assistants  sprang  into  the  set  from 
nowhere,  and  began  shifting  the  furni- 
ture and  the  camera  around  for  the 
next  scene-,  Mrs.  Drew  busily  directing. 


Mrs.  Drew  not  only  directs,  but  manages  to 
write  most  of  the  scenarios  as  well. 


"How  does  she  do  it?"  I  asked  Mr. 
Drew. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know ;  she's  got  lots  of 
energy  and  a  perfect  genius  for  being 
patient.  Little  things  don't  ruffle  her. 
That's  the  thing  that  counts  most  in 
directing.  You  see,  my  mother  was 
one  of  the  best  stage  directors  in  the 
country  for  thirty-nine  years,  so  I'm 
used  to  thinking 
that  women  can  do 
pretty  nearly 
everything.  Mrs. 
Drew  doesn't  pre- 
tend to  be  a  female 
Edison,  but  it's  a 
fact  that  she  needs 
less  sleep  than  any 
other  woman  I 
know.  She  not 
only  directs  the 
pictures  and  takes 
the  feminine  lead 
in  them,  but  she 
manages  to  write 
most  of  the  sce- 
n  a  r  i  o  s  as  well. 
Most  of  the  stories 
that  we  get  have 
to  be  pretty  much 
rewritten,  and  of 
course  they  all 
have  to  be  written 
into  scene  action. 
She  does  that  at 
odd  moments  and  during  the  week- 
ends." Mr.  Drew  stood  there,  looking 
somewhat  grotesque,  with  the  napkin 
still  under  his  chin  for  the  following 
scene,  and  told  me  something  of  their 
plans  for  the  new  two-reelers. 

Most  of  the  pictures  well  be  made 
"on  tour,"  while  the  Drews  are  travel- 
ing around  the  country  in  their  stage 
engagement.  They  have  to  take  two 
baggage  cars  for  their  play,  and  so  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  slip  in  the  neces- 
sary equipment  to  take  pictures  where- 
ever  they  happen  to  be — cameras,  him. 
costumes,  properties,  and  lighting  ap- 
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paratus.  In  that  way,  they  will  be  able 
to  get  out-of-door  atmosphere  in  dis- 
tant places  to  which  they  never  could 
afford  to  go  for  the  pictures  alone.  As 
an  example,  they  accepted  a  script 
which  called  for  snow  pictures  and 
winter-carnival  stuff,  which  they  man- 
aged to  film  during  their  stage  run  in 
"Keep  Her  Smiling"  in  Montreal. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Drew  returned  and 
interrupted  him  by  thrusting  a  mirror 
into  his  hand.  "Hold  it  up,  dear,  so 
that  I  can  see,"  she  said,  pulling  at  a 

lock  of  hair.    "That's  it   Sidney! 

What's  the  matter  with  your  nose?" 
she  exclaimed,  scrutinizing  his  make-up. 

"I  don't  know;  I  haven't  done  any- 
thing to  it,"  said  Mr.  Drew  wonder- 
ingly,  passing  his  hand  over  it. 

"Now  you  have  done  it.;  you've  taken 
off  all  the  powder !  Come  here  and  let 
me  fix  it,"  she  said,  attacking  him  with 
a  large  powder  puff,  while  Mr.  Drew 
submitted  with  a  "what's-the-use"  ex- 
pression. 

In  the  next  "bit"  the  costumes  for 
the  masked  ball  to  raise  money  for  the 


Red  Cross  arrive.  Henry  is  to  go  made 
up  as  Harold,  the  last  of  the  Saxons. 
Polly  undid  the  package  enthusiasti- 
cally, took  out  her  own,  a  gilded  crown 
which  she  planted  on  her  own  head, 
and  a  royal  cape.  Then  she  clapped  a 
long-haired  wig  on  Henry's  brow. 
Finally  she  produced  his  "costume,"  a 
sort  of  a  smock,  which  barely  reached 
to  the  knees. 

"I  suppose  I  wear  trousers — or 
something — under  this?"  he  ventured. 

"Oh,  no !"  said  Polly.  "You  just  go 
like  that,  as  if  you  were  on  the  beach 
in  your  bathing  suit.  You  don't  need 
crwthing  else." 

•  : on't  I !"  fumed  Henry,  as  I  moved 
softly  awav  from  the  set;  one  always 
has  to  emulate  a  mouse  or  a  cockroach 
around  the  studios.  But  Polly  must 
have  got  the  better  of  the  argument — as 
she  always  does  in  the  Drew  Comedies 
— for  as  I  crept  away  down  the  stairs 
Henry's  voice  came  to  me  in  a  stento- 
rian shout : 

"It's  positively  indecent ;  but  if  you 
say  so  I'll  do  it.    I'll  do  it !" 


THE  PHILOSOPHER 

I  GO  every  week  to  the  movies  to  see 

A  star  who  has  made  such  a  great  hit  with  me  ; 
And  I  sit  there  just  chinking  how  happy  I'd  be 
If  I  could  but  know  her  quite  well. 

I'd  see  for  myself  if  she's  blonde  or  brunette; 
She  would  smile  just  for  me — oh,  the  cute  little  pet ! 
And  somehow  I'd  manage  to  kiss  her,  you  bet ! 
If  I  could  but  know  her  quite  well ! 

But  stop  !    It  may  be  that  her  temper  is  hot, 
And  her  curls  may  be  false,  just  as  likely  as  not  ; 
And  then,  there's  a  chance  she  might  cost  me  a  lot ! 
Perhaps  it  is — oh,  just  as  well. 

Matthew  Allison. 


uThe  Fighting 

Rooseveltsv 

By  J.  B.  Wave 

THERE  appears  to  be  a  grow- 
ing tendency  to  record  the 
lives  of  great  Americans  on 
celluloid.  First,  there  was  the  Lin- 
coln cycle.  Recently  we  had  a  pic- 
ture based  on  the  life  of  Pershing. 
And  now  comes  the  biography  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  McClure  film, 
released  by  First  National. 

The  picture  was  made  with  the 
complete  cooperation  and  sanction 
of  the  colonel,  who  assisted  in  sup- 
plying historical  material  to  the  staff 
which  spent  weeks  in  preparing  the 
details  of  the  story  before  a  single 
foot  of  film  was  taken. 

Unfortunately,  Colonel  Roosevelt 
never  saw  the  completed  picture. 
He  did,  however,  send  a  jury  of 
friends  whom  he  had  selected  to 
represent  him,  and  on  the  basis  of 
their  ■  report  made  his  final  sugges- 
tions. 

"The  picture  is  as  accurate  as  hu- 
man skill  could  make  it,"  a  McClure 
representative  recently  told  me. 
"'Moreover,  it  gives  one  a  feeling  of 
somehow  being  on  the  inside  of  big 
events,  of  understanding  why  a  great 
many  important  events  happened  as 
they'  did." 

There   are   two  brief   scenes  in 
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The 
picture 
goes 
back 
to 

Roosevelt's 
boyhood. 


which  the  kaiser  is  an  element — one, 
especially  interesting,  showing  Roose- 
velt telling  the  German  ambassador 
what  will  happen  if  Venezuela's  affairs 
are  not  let  alone  by  Germany,  and  an- 
other in  which  Roosevelt  is  shown 
meeting  the  kaiser  when,  as  ex-presi- 


His  early 
life  in 
the  West 
is  shown 
in  detail. 


dent,  he  went  abroad.  And 
there  is  an  epilogue  in 
which  scenes  from  the 
fighting  careers  of  each  of 
the  colonel's  sons  are 
shown,  justifying  the  title 
of  the  picture. 

Perhaps  most  interesting 
of  all  are  the  views  show- 
ing "Teddy"  in  his  home  at 
Oyster  Bay,  dictating  to 
his  secretary;  so  many 
famous  remarks  came  from 
the  colonel  in  this  way. 
One  that  has  particular  sig- 
nificance just  now  concerns 
the  disposal  of  the  money 
which  would  come  to  him 
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as  his  share  of  the  proceeds  of  "The 
Fighting  Roosevelts."  His  first  de- 
cision was  that  his  share  of  this  money 
should  go  to  the  Red  Cross  and  other 
war-relief  organizations  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  After  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  this  was  changed ;  the  money 


Below,  his  resignation 
to  President  McKinley,  mm 
that    he   might    take  % 
part  in  the 
Spanish  - 
American 
war. 


1  • 


was  to  be  thus  distributed 
"till  all  the  boys  have  come 
home." 

And  so,  though  the  colo- 
nel has  "gone  home,"  the 
boys  who  joined  "The 
Fighting  Roosevelts"  in 
showing  the  kaiser  where 
he  got  off  will  still  benefit 
by  his  affection  for  them. 

The  picture  was  several 
months  in  the  making.  Sev- 
eral persons  collaborated  in 
supplying  material  for  the 
historical  incidents,  and 
four  actors  were  required 
to  portray  the  different 
periods    of    the  colonel's 


In  a  curious  way,  the  pic- 
ture shows  how  a  great  many 
incidents,  apparently  trivial  at 
the  time,  became  important  in 
the  light  of  recent  world 
events,  such  as  Roosevelt's 
early  recognition  of  Admiral 
Sims  and  General  Pershing. 


Telling    the    German  ambassador 
where  the  United  States  stood  in 
reference  to  Venezuela. 

career  from,  boyhood  to  mid- 
dle life. 

Dictating  an   article  in  his  study 
at  Oyster  Bay. 


Peg  Shot  An 
Arrow 

INTO  the  air.  But  this  was  cer- 
*  tainly  not  a  case  of  "'it  fell  to 
earth,  1  know  not  where,"  for 
Peggy  Hyland  can  shoot  as  well  as 
Robin  Hood  or  Dan  Cupid  or  any 
other  famous  archer.  And  when 
she  aims  for  the  bull's-eye  she 
usually  hits  it.  She  is  hoping  for 
an  opportunity  to  play  in  an  In- 
dian picture  some  day,  and  any  one 
who  has  seen  her  wield  the  bow  will 
add  their  hopes  to  hers.  Archery  is 
her  favorite  pastime,  and,  if  you'll 
forgive  us  the  pun,  we'd  like  to  say 
that  we're  sure  nobody  else  could 
look  quite  as  arch  as  Peggy  does. 
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editorials  oti  matters  of*  ilno  screen 
of  lntet^osf  to  ©Veryone. 


SOMETIMES  The  Observer  becomes  quite  out  of  pa- 
tience with  the  people  in  the  show  business.  Espe- 
cially when  certain  showmen,  whose  very  business 
life  depends  upon  a  keen  knowledge  of  humanity,  display 
undoubted  unfamiliarity  with  the  tendencies  of  the  mass 
of  human  beings. 

Persons  of  the  theater  live  in  a  narrow  sphere  of 
their  own,  and  many  of  them  never  try  to  get  out  of  it.  They  don't  know  inti- 
mately the  public  whose  tastes  they  try  to  suit. 

The  average  producer  of  a  play  puts  on  something  that  has  been  tried  and 
has  been  successful.  Only  a  few  are  daring  enough  to'  attempt  something  new. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  only  a  few  are  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  public  mind  that  they  know  what  sort  of  new  things  it  will  accept. 

The  moving-picture  producer  and  his  stars  are  closer  to  the  public  than  the 
persons  of  the  noisy  drama.  The  eye  shows  are  always  two  leaps  ahead  of 
the  ear  shows  in  new  ideas. 

Some  of  the  highbrows,  always  eager  to  shout  out  how  the  movies  must  be 
ignored  as  unworthy,  always  acting  like  a  man  who  tries  to  "ignore"  a  brass 
band  by  standing  on  the  corner  and  yelling  at  it  instead  of  going  on  home  and 
attending  to  his  own  business,  some  of  these  highbrows  will  dispute  that  the 
moving  picture  has  shown  more  originality  than  the  spoken  drama. 
Let  'em,  say  we.   But  look : 

The  moving-picture  drama  saw  life  in  1914  with  D.  W.  Griffith's  "Judith," 
the  first  picture  that  brought  to  the  screen  genuine  evidence  that  the  photo  play 
was  an  art  distinct  from  photography,  painting,  and  the  stage. 

Some  date  the  birth  of  the  moving-picture  drama  from  Sarah  Bernhardt' s 
"Queen  Elizabeth,"  but  I  believe  that  all  who  saw  "Queen  Elizabeth"  will  agree 
that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  news  weekly  camera  man's  report  of  a  Bernhardt 
stage  play. 

Since  "Judith,"  what  has  the  screen  produced  that  is  original  with  itself? 

Douglas  Fairbanks,  entirely  a  moving-picture  discovery,  made  popular 
after  the  stage  had  had  a  chance  at  him. 

The  mechanical  marvels  of  the  Mack  Sennett  and  the  Lehrmann  com- 
edies. 

Charlie  Chaplin.     (See  comment  on  Fairbanks.)     Either  Chaplin  or 
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Fairbanks,  overlooked- by  the  stage,  would  now  be  welcomed  back  by  the 
listening  drama. 

The  close-up. 

The  news  weekly. 

Charles  Ray,  in  the  "boob"  style  of  drama. 
The  flying  pie. 

Trained  animals  actually  taking  a  part  in  the  story. 
The  moving  cartoon. 

The  cut-back — first  lifted  from  the  movies  by  the  stage  production  of 
"On  Trial." 

Theda  Bara. 

The  Liberty  Loan  sales  dramas. 

The  iris  in  and  out— lifted  from  the  movies  by  "Chu  Chin  Chow." 

Anti-German  plays.    (Mary  Pickford  in  "The  Little  American"  showed 
the  legitimate  producers  that  the  public  was  ready  for  plays  of  that  type, 
and  a  flood  of  them  poured  into  the  gold  fields  that  the  movies  discovered.) 
Probably  our  readers  will  be  able  to  think  of  many  more.    Every  one  of 
these,  mind  you,  is  a  popular  innovation — not  a  freak  guess  at  what  the  public 
wants,  but  a  delivery  of  the  goods  to  a  well-understood  market. 

What  popular  innovations  has  the  stage  brought  in  the  same  time? 

"The  Blue  Bird,"  done  better  in  the  movies  than  on  the  stage. 

The  runway  at  the  Winter  Garden  that  brings  the  chorus  down  to  the 
tired  business  men,  originally  used  in  "Sumurun." 

Frank  Tinney. 

The  vaudeville  act  that  shows  how  they  pack  oranges  in  California. 

The  Midnight  Frolic. 

Shaw's  "Androcles  and  the  Lion." 

Frisco  and  the  "shimmy"  dance. 

An  idea  brought  forward  in  a  play  written  and  acted  by  Leo  Ditrichstein 
to  the  effect  that  an  actor  could  rewrite  "Hamlet"  and  make  it — "Hamlet" — 
a  better  play.    (Very  popular  among  actors.) 
Eddie  Foy  and  the  Seven  Little  Foys. 
Bare-kneed  choruses. 
Maude  Adams  in  "Chanticler." 
If  we  have  overlooked  any,  we  hope  our  readers  will  correct  us.  Often, 
we  admit,  the  movies  try  and  fail.    Many  incompetents  break  in  and  disturb  the 
reputation  of  the  sincere  moving-picture  producers  who  are  really  trying. 

But  the  mine  run  will  average  high,  and  it's  getting  better  right  along.  W  e 
shudder  to  think  where  the  "art"  of  the  speaking  stage  would  be  now  if  the 
moving  picture  had  been  competing  with  it  since  Shakespeare's  day ! 

ONE  thing  the  moving  picture  has  proved  to  the  legiti- 
mate theater  is  that  the  public  is  not  prejudiced 
against  respectable  married  men  and  women. 
For  a  long  time  the  stage  has  believed  it  bad  policy 
Star  to  let  the  public  know  that  its  actors,  for  the  most  part, 

i  []   were  decent  folk  with  homes  and  families  and  lawns  to 

cut  in  the  summertime  and  furnaces  to  stoke  in  the  winter. 
"Don't  ever  let  'em  know  you're  married,"  was  the  warning.    One  producer 
even  put  into  the  contract  of  a  woman  star  that  the  contract  ended  if  she  married. 
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Instead,  these  producers  let  fly  about  stories  regarding  the  gross  immorality 
of  the  stage.  They  thought  it  added  spice  to  the  business  and  helped  the  box- 
office  receipts. 

This  idea  was  carried  into  moving  pictures  at  the  start.  Now  it  has  been 
entirely  thrown  out.  It  has  been  found  that  Mary  Pickford's  drawing  power 
was  not  hurt  one  whit  by  the  fact  that  the  public  knew  she  was  married.  When 
Marguerite  Clark  wed  she  concealed  it  not.  She  was  proud  of  it,  like  the  normal 
girl  she  is. 

Norma  Talmadge,  Mae  Marsh,  Madge  Kennedy,  Billie  Burke,  Charlie  Chap- 
lin, Jack  Pickford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Drew,  Bryant  Washburn,  Fannie  Ward, 
"  Ethel  Barrymore,  Fred  Stone,  Wallace  Reid,  Enid  Bennett,  Pauline  Frederick 
— the  list  is  unending — all  are  married  and  don't  care  who  knows  it.  And  their 
popularity  has  not  suffered. 

The  public,  after  all,  has  a  good  deal  of  common  sense. 

WE  all  agree  that  the  moving  picture  has  a  great 
future  as  an  educator.    And  about  there  we  stop. 
Schools  and  churches  try  to  put  on  instructive 
films,  and  find  they  can't  get  them. 

The  good  ones  are  high-priced,  the  low-priced  ones 
either  are  subsidized  by  some  advertiser  or  the  prints  are 
worn. 

There  will  be  no  good  and  cheap  instructive  films  until  a  market  is  estab- 
lished for  them.  An  instructive  film  is  like  an  encyclopedia — expensive  to  pro- 
duce and  used  only  occasionally.  But  there  is  a  market  for  encyclopedias..  For 
that  reason  the  price  is  comparatively  low. 

No  publisher  puts  out  a  fine  geography  until  he  is  sure  the  schools  will  adopt 
it.    Instead  he  publishes  popular  fiction,  for  he  knows  the  market  is  made. 

So  with  instructive  films.  A  twro-reel  picture  costs  at  least  two  thousand 
dollars.  It  must  be  rented  four  hundred  days  at  five  dollars  a  day  before  the 
original  cost  is  collected.  And  this  doesn't  pay  for  the  interest  on  the  investment 
nor  the  cost  of  distribution. 

A  municipal  film  library  has  been  suggested  for  the  larger  cities.  Here, 
supported  by  the  city  as  it  supports  its  public  library,  could  be  gathered  various 
instructive  prints  made  up  from  parts  of  pictures  originally  produced  for  the 
regular  theaters. 

These  could  be  loaned  at  a  small  cost  to  schools,  clubs,  and  public  gather- 
ings. 

A  city  should  not  expect  such  a  film  library  to  be  self-sustaining,  any  more 
than  the  public  libraries  or  public  schools  are  self-sustaining. 

In  no  other  way  can  instructive  films  be  encouraged.  The  city  must  create 
a  market  for  them.  They  can't  draw  in  their  rental  price  at  the  box  office,  and 
they  can't  exist  unless  the  producer  knows,  before  he  begins  making  his  picture, 
that  there's  a  market  waiting. 

Now  and  then  old  prints  of  travel  pictures  or  scenes  from  the  screen 
magazines  can  be  obtained  by  schools.  But  usually,  after  they  have  passed 
through  the  theaters,  the  prints  are  worn  and  cracked  and  the  producer  doesn't 
feel  that  he  is  justified  in  making  new  ones  at  a  cost  of  about  eighty  dollars 
a  reel. 
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THERE  is  no  such  thing  any  longer  as  "high-salaried" 
moving-picture  stars.  But  that  doesn't  mean  they're 
making  less  money.  The  present  tendency  of  the 
big  people  is  to  produce  their  own  pictures  and  sell  them 
to  distributing  companies  on  a  guarantee  and  a  percentage. 

Mary  Pickford,  Charlie  Chaplin,  and  Douglas  Fair- 
banks haven't  been  salaried  stars  for  a  long  time.  They 
have  contracted  with  selling  organizations  to  deliver  a  certain  number  of  pic- 
tures for  a  certain  price,  and  their  producing  activities  are  entirely  apart  from 
the  organization  that  sells  these  pictures. 

First  National,  for  instance,  pays  Chaplin  a  certain  amount  for  each  nega- 
tive for  eight  pictures.    So  it  will  do  with  Mary  Pickford  for  three. 

Thomas  H.  Ince  produces  William  S.  Hart's,  Enid  Bennett's,  Dorothy  Dal- 
ton's,  and  Charles  Ray's  pictures  and  turns  them  over  to  Famous  Players-Lasky 
to  distribute  as  Paramount  or  Artcraft  Pictures. 

t).  W.  Griffith  handles  his  productions  and  Dorothy  Gish's  in  the  same  way. 
Maurice  Tourneur  now  makes  a  picture  and  sells  it  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Joseph  Schenck,  Norma  Talmadge's  husband,  produces  her  pictures  and 
Fatty  Arbuckle's  by  the  same  method. 

It  all  tends  toward  better  productions,  a  concentration  of  effort,  because  it 
places  the  responsibility  directly  upon  the  star.  He  or  she  can't  blame  the 
director  or  the  scenario  writer  if  anything  goes  wrong.  The  star  is  the  chief 
in  command. 

There  are  some  stars,  of  course,  who  have  no  producing  sense.  There  are 
few  who  are  as  keen  in  a  knowledge  of  showmanship  as  Alary  Pickford. 

These  need  supervision.  There  never  will  be  a  general  tendency  toward 
individual  producing  companies,  for  the  wrecks  of  badly  navigated  individual 
companies  are  strewn  along  the  channel  to  success. 

It's  like  an  artichoke — good  if  you  know  how  to  handle  it. 

THAT  reminds  us  of  a  satire  by  Ellis  Parker  Butler, 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Author-' 
League  of  America,  in  which  he  attempts  to  show 
how  brainless  are  scenario  editors. 

Mr.  Butler  holds  up  that  all  may  jeer  an  interview 
with  a  scenario  editor  who  wanted  a  story  about  a  mur- 
derer, a  murdered  man,  and  a  detective  in  which  all  three 
turned  out  to  be  the  same  man. 

What  a  preposterous  plot !    What  boneheads  these  scenario  buyers. 
Mr.  Butler  should  do  more  reading  of  current  fiction.    Then  he  would 
have  realized  that  the  scenario  editor  wasn't  a  bonehead  but  a  plagiarist,  which 
would  have  made  a  story  much  less  funny,  but  much  more  damaging  to  scenario 
editors  in  general. 

The  scenario  editor  was  asking  Mr.  Butler  to  write  a  story  quite  similar  to 
one  that  Sinclair  Lewis  had  published  in  a  weekly  magazine  of  wide  circulation 
only  a  few  wreeks  before. 
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ET  up  early 
or  you  can't 
g  o  horse- 
back riding  with 
Carmel  Myers.  She 
is  out  to  see  the  sun  rise,  and  starts 
off  for  a  canter  along  her  favorite  hill- 
side roadway.  After  that  she's  quite 
apt  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  her 
garden,  starring  for  her  own  satisfac- 
tion in  "The  Girl  Behind  the  Hoe." 

But  sometimes,  out  in  California,  you 
climb  a  couple  of  mountains  to  shoot 
snow  scenes,  and  then  you  go  tobog- 
ganing for  exercise.  Maybe  it  isn't 
quite  according  to  Hoyle  to  have  some- 
body pull  her  back  up  the  hill,  but  then 
maybe  she  just  sat  down  on  the  sled  to 
have  her  picture  taken. 

"I'll  look  like  a  regular  bad  man," 


declared  Carmei  as 
she  donned  her 
knickerbockers  and 
tied  a  bandanna 
around  her  neck  a 
Bill  Hart.  She  was 
going  for  a  cross- 
country walk,  and 
sat  down  on  that 
fence  just  long 
enough  to  learn  to 
roll  a  cigarette  with 
one  hand. 

Along  about  tea 
time,  when  everybody  else  is  languidly 
saying,  "Two  lumps,  please,  and  no 
cream/'  Carmei  likes  to  go  fishing.  She 
can  catch  trout  or  cold  or  anything  else 
that's  catchable.  In  the  last  picture 
she's  catching  somebody's  eye.  Don't 
you  wish  it  was  yours  ? 

Let's  pretend  that  it  is ;  that  you  are 
going  to  clamber  across  those  rocks, 
give  Carmei  a  hand  up,  and  tramp  home 
through  the  woods  with  her  to  dinner. 
Imagine  the  appetites  you'll  both  have !. 
Well,  Carmei  can  cook  trout  as  well  as 
catch  it;  you  won't  go  hungry.  Wait 
till  you  see  her  in  a  gingham  apron ! 


Just  a  Girl 

Which  is  the  way  we  like  Dorothy  Phillips  best. 

By  Jane  McNaughton  Baxter 

SHE  had  run  away,  had  Dorothy  Phillips. 
That  was  the  truth,  but  Dorothy  didn't 
explain  it  that  way. 
"I'm  East  getting  clothes  and  seeing  folks 
and  cutting  films/'  was  what  she  said  over  the 
telephone,  "and  I'm  busy  as  a  humming  bird; 
but  I'd  like  to  see  you  anyway.    Come  up." 
I  knew  from  her  voice  that  I  was  going 
to  like  Dorothy  Phillips;  it  was  so  full  of 
life    and   energy    and — er — warmth.  It 
made  you  remember  that  it  was  sunning 
instead  of  raining  in  New  York — as 
well   as   in   California — and  it 
made   you   glad   that  Dorothy 
"was  East,"  and  that  you  hap- 
pened to  be  East,  too,  at  the 
same  time.    Which  was  all  the  funnier,  be- 
cause I  had  an  idea  that  Dorothy  Phillips 
would  be  awfully  grave  and  dignified. 

"Hello  there!"  called  her  voice  cheer- 
ily, when  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  room 
number     something-or-other     at  the 
Knickerbocker  Hotel.    "Come  in,  and 
I'll  be  along  in  a  minute."    I  came.  It 
was  a  large,  perfectly  nice  room — but 
no  Dorothy  in  it. 

"I've  had  such  a  day,"  went  on  the 
voice  from  an  adjoining  room.  "Shop- 
ping, shopping,  shopping,  my  dear — 
and  I'd  have  asked  you  to 
come  along  and  help  me, 
only  I  know  that  you'd  have 
dropped  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion. Howdy !"  And 
in  floated  an  airv  vision  of 


She  had  run 
away  from 
her  home  in 
California. 


- 


a  slim  girl  with  red-gold 
hair  and  gray  eyes.  I  felt 
deceived  somehow;  I  had 
imagined  a 
picture  of 
Dorothy  worn 
to  a  frazzle. 


"But  I'm  not  a  bit 
tired/'  she  protested  at 
once.  "Look  at  me !" 
She  twinkled  in  her  eyes 
and  her  dimples  as  she 
spoke,  and  her  much- 
pleated  blue  serge,  with 
its  smart  red  stitchery, 
made  her  look  even 
slenderer  and  more  girl- 
ish than  she  appears  on 
the  screen. 

"Now/'  said  Dorothy, 
"we'll  go  and  have  some 
tea  and  a  chat.  I'm  here 
on  a  vacation,  you 
know." 

Again  I  felt  deceived. 
I  had  expected  to  find 
a  very  grim  business 
♦  woman,  and  here  was 
Dorothy  romping  around 
in  the  most  schoolgirlish 
way,  like  a  boarding- 
school  miss  on  vaca- 
tion. 

"It's  partly  a  business 
trip,"  confessed  Doro- 
thy, "but  the  truth  is,  I 
just  ran  away  from 
home.  Isn't  it  wonder- 
ful? I  was  so  tired  of 
making  pictures  and  the 
West  and  everything 
that  I  just  packed  my 
grip  and  bought  a  ticket 
and— well,  here  I  am." 

"But  haven't  you  a 
husband;  what  did  you 
do  with  him?" 

"Packed  him,  too," 
said  Dorothy  as  we  set- 
tled down  to  a  tea  far 
different  from  the  front 
lawn  and  white  lace 
dress  affair 
that  is  tea  Sometimes 
•with  her  in  she  looks 
Los  Angeles.  J^t  like  a 
And   then  I  school8irl 
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heard  all  about  the  things  that  she  had  run  away  from — for 
only  a  little  while,  of  course. 

"I  really  love  it  all  out  there — my  work  and  my  home  and 
the  West,"  sighed  Dorothy  most  happily,  "and  that's  why  I 
leave  it  every  once  in  a  while — so  as  to  appreciate  it  more 
when  I  come  back.  We've  been  working  months  on  my  last 
picture — Mr.  Holubar,  my  husband  and  also  my  director, 
and  I.  I  think  it  is  the  very  best  thing  my  husband  ever 
\  wrote. 

\      "Oh,  yes,  he's  written  several  of  them,"  Dorothy  answered 
}   my  questioning  glance.    "I  never  write  scenarios  for  myself ; 
I    I  don't  think  I'd  want  to.    You  know,  the  danger  always  is 
that  you  remember  something  that  made  a  big  hit  in  another 
k  film — very  often  one  of  your  own — and  there  is  the  temptation 
to  use  the  same  idea  over  again.    It  was  that  way  with  'Hell 
|      Morgan's  Daughter.'     And  of  course  that  simply  kills  a 
1    story;  you  just  have  to  have  as  much  variety  in  your  films  as 
1    it  is  possible  to  get.   But  I  read  all  the  scripts,  of  course. 
I  "Fun  working  together  in  pictures?   Well,  I  should  say  so! 

It's  ideal.    You  don't  know  how  sorry  I  am  for  wives  who 
A     can't  really  take  an  active  part  in  their  husbands'  business. 
\     And  Mr.  Holubar  is  a  wonderful  director;  he  understands 
\     the  details  so  well.  There  isn't  a  thing  that  he  doesn't  know 
\      about  women's  clothes,  and  that  is  a  big  help ;  you  have  to 
\      think  not  only  about  the  lines  of  a  dress,  but  also  the  color 
\  values." 

"Of  course  I'm  her  mother 
said  Dorothy  proudly. 
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"Whether  a  certain  color  shows  up  a  dark  or  a  light 
gray  on  the  screen?" 

"Yes,  but  that  isn't  the  whole  of  it,"  Dorothy  ex- 
plained, leaning  back  in  her  chair.    "Do  you  know  that 
a  silk  and  a  satin  and  a  velvet  and  a  chiffon  all  look 
very  different  on  the  screen?    Well,  they  do.  Here's 
an  example  of  the  small  things  that  Mr.  Holubar  takes 
into  account  in  making  a  picture.    In  'The  Talk  of  the 
Town/  my  last  picture  but  one,  I  begin  life  as  a  poor 
little  girl.    I  don't  believe  that  any  one  will  remember 
the  stockings  that  I  wore  in  that  part;  that  is  because 
they  were  cotton.     If  I  had  worn  silk  ones,  they 
would  have  showTn  up  right  away  on  the  screen; 
couldn't  have  helped  it.    And  the  audiences  that 
saw  the  picture  would  have  known  that  something 
was  wrong  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  thing — that 
it  didn't  ring  true — even  though  many  of  them 
wouldn't  have  known  just  where  the  trouble  lay. 

"Perhaps  you  saw  "  And  Dorothy  men- 
tioned one  of  the  biggest  films  that  the  war  pro- 
duced, directed  by  one  of  the  greatest  living  direc- 
tors. "Well,  in  that  film,  three  years  after  the  hero- 
ine had  been  living  behind  the  German  lines  in  the 
conquered  territory,  and  had  been  pinched  and 
almost  starved  by  want  and  deprivation,  she  was 


Tea  is  a  front  lawn  and  white 
lace  dress  affair  with  Dorothy, 
when  she's  home. 
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still  wearing  beautiful,  cobwebby  silk 
stockings." 

And  then  over  a  second — or  was  it 
a  third? — cup  of  tea  Dorothy  told  me 
about  her  home,  with  its  wide  verandas, 
where  she  spends  most  of  her  time  out 
of  doors,  and  her  housekeeping,  which, 
with  the  help  of  competent  servants, 
she  declares  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world  to  take  care  of.  And  most  of 
all  she  dwelt  upon  the  doings  and  antics 
of  a  chubby  baby  of  five  years  named 
Marie  Gwendolyn  Holubar.  "You're 
not  her  mother !"  I  gasped,  looking  into 
the  sparkling  eyes  of  the  girl  opposite 
me. 

"Of  course  I  am;  why  not?"  Dor- 
othy spoke  with  pride.  "I  was  really 
awfully  young  when  I  was  married,  so 
that  the  baby  and  I  did  some  of  our 
growing  up  together.  And  we  have 
such  wonderful  times  together,  playing 
around  the  house  and  in  the  garden- 


hide  and  seek  and  tag.  And  now 
Marie  is  going  to  kindergarten;  the 
other  day  she  sent  me  a  tiny  doll's 
apron  which  she  had  made  with  great 
clumsy  stitches.    Think  of  it!" 

But  if  you  think  that  it  is  going  to 
be  a  picture  family,  and  that  the  baby 
is  to  appear  in  any  of  Dorothy  Phil- 
lips' pictures,  you're  wrong.  For  the 
baby's  mother  says  that  Marie  isn't 
to  be  spoiled  that  way — that  children 
who  play  before  the  camera  can't  help 
getting  self-conscious,  and  that  she 
doesn't  intend  to  have  that  happen  to 
her  baby. 

The  talk  drifted  to  other  things,  and 
a  mischievous  smile  played  over  Dor- 
othy's face. 

"Those  cakes  are  irresistible,"  she 
said  like  any  schoolgirl.  "I  simply  must 
have  another;  only  don't  mention  it  in 
your  interview.  I'm  on  a  vacation, 
vou  know." 


 ._ 


WHEN  YOU  SEE  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  JUST  TAKE  IT! 

SHADES  of  architects  and  real-estate  men!  Where  would  their  business  be  if  everybody  did  as 
Director  Oscar  Apfel  does?  He  needed  a  shed  for  one  of  his  World  pictures,  found  one 
that  suited  him,  got  "the  gang"  together,  and  the  old  shack  became  acquainted  with  the  charms 
of  roller  skating. 


Of  course,  they're  real  daisies — not 
only  the  flowers,  but  Fannie  Ward 
and  Kitty  Gordon,  too. 

Alice  Joyce  loves  to  ride — and 
doesn't  care  if  every  one  knows  it. 


The  filming  of  "Sahara"  was  awfully  hard  on  make-up; 
it  took  Director  Rosson  to  hold  the  mirror  and  Matt 
Moore — who  simply  couldn't  make  his  eyes  behave — to 
stand  by  with  the  rouge  and  rabbit's  foot,  when  Louise 
Glaum  repaired  the  damage  done  to  her  appearance  by  the 
property  man's  version  of  a  desert  climate. 

Vacations  are  few  and 
far  between  when  you're 
in  pictures,  but  good  luck 
gave  both  the  Gish  girls 
one  on  the  same 
day,  so  they  joined 
their  mother  and 
the  parrot  on  the 
front  porch  while 
they  waited 
for  Con- 
stance Tal- 
madge  to 
come  over  to 
luncheon. 


Johnny  Hines  complains  that  the  pig  threatened  to  hog 
the  whole  scene,  but  we  say  that,  judging  by  the  present 
price  of  pork,  Johnny  is  lucky  to  be  able  to  cast  corncobs 
before  his  own  swine,  whether  he  himself  gets  into  the 
camera's  eye  or  not. 


Somebody  told  Juanita 
Hansen  that  she  looked  like 
that  picture,  and  she  hasn't 
been  able  to  decide  whether 
the  remark  was  meant  as  a 
compliment  or  an  April 
fool's  joke. 


Want  to  know  how  to  break  into  the 
movies?  Here's  how — get  in  line!  This 
is  only  a  small  section  of  the  result  of 
advertising  for  six  boys  for  a  picture — 
half  the  boys  in  California  must  have 
turned  up! 


Cold  water  didn't  appeal  to  Nazimova 
when  she  was  getting  ready  for  some  shots 
in  "Eye  for  Eye" 
— but  it  pro- 
duced the 
right  effect. 
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Instructions  for  the  picture  playwright,  with 
notes    on   where   and   what   he   can  sell. 

By  William  Lord  Wright 

Qvestions  concerning  scenario  writing,  addressed  to  this  department,  will  be  gladly  answered,  but  an 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  should  be  inclosed.  Due  to  the  great  amount  of  time  that  it  would  neces- 
sitate, it  is  impossible  for  this  department  to  read  and  criticize  any  scripts  and  we  do  not  make  reports 
as  to  the  standing  or  reliability  of  individual  companies.  Six  cents  in  stamps  will  bring  you  our 
Market  Booklet  for  scenarios. — Editor's  Note. 


One  of  the  esteemed  readers  of  this  department  takes 
exception  to  our  statement  that  the  "writers  of  good  con- 
An  tinuity  can  be  numbered  upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand," 

Astounding        asserting  that  "any  one  who  can  write  a  good  original  plot 
Statement         °an  u^mate^'  write  good  continuity." 

In  answer  to  our  friend  we  are  going  to  make  a  startling 
statement,  one  that  goes  our  previous  assertion  one  better. 
We  herewith  arise  in  our  seat  and  remark  in  a  loud,  clear  voice  that  no  one  in 
this  wide  world  of  ours  can  write  acceptable  continuity!  Monte  Katterjohn 
is  a  possible  exception,  as  he  says  so  himself,  but  all  others — well,  it  can't  be 
done ;  I  care  not  how  many  years'  experience  they  have  had. 

Wait  just  a  moment  before  bringing  out  the  club  and  lambasting  this  asser- 
tion. Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  director  who  ever  admitted  that  a  continuity  as 
first  handed  to  him  was  first  class  in  every  respect?  You  did  not!  No  matter 
how  good  the  plot,  no  matter  how  accomplished  the  writer,  Brother  Director 
never  was  and  never  will  be  satisfied  with  that  script  until  he  has  gone  over 
it  and  made  changes  here  and  there.  Either  that,  or  the  director  has  been 
consulted  by  the  writer  of  the  continuity  as  the  continuity  has  been  in  course 
of  construction.  In  the  latter  case,  the  director  is  partially  responsible  for  the 
continuity ! 

Did  you  ever  hear  one  continuity  writer  state  that  another's  continuity  was 
perfect?  You  did  not!  "The  continuity  was  good,  but  "  And  the  quali- 
fication is  always  tacked  on. 

We  once  sat  in  with  a  world-famous  actor,  a  w^orld-famous  director,  and 
a  world-famous  story  and  ditto  continuity  writer.  The  play  under  discussion  was 
a  certain  classic.  Director,  writh  the  aid  of  the  star,  built  the  continuity  to  suit 
him.  Fine !  Several  weeks  later,  before  production  started,  that  particular 
director  lost  his  job.  Another  director  was  engaged  to  "do"  the  classic.  He 
sat  in  with  the  star,  he  dubbed  the  previous  continuity  a  "piece  of  cheese,"  he 
tore  it  asunder;  he  engaged  another  continuity  writer;  together  they  built  up 
a  different  version.  Fine !  And  the  world-famous  star  agreed  with  them  in 
this  case,  too ! 

Now  do  you  question  our  assertion  that  no  one  can  write  perfect  continuity? 
When  even  the  Powers-That-Be  cannot  agree  themselves,  is  it  for  us  to  quibble  ? 
Far  be  it ! 

And  so  forget  continuity,  and  let  the  director  and  the  star  and  the  boss 
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of  the  studio  and  the  author  and  the  title  writer  and  the  property  man  and  the 
cutter  and  everybody  else  worry  about  it.  Every  one  has  a  finger  in  that  pie, 
and  not  one  agrees  with  the  other  fellow  as  to  what  makes  good  continuity ! 


Most  motion-picture  dramas  start  too  slowly.  We 
touched  upon  this  weakness  of  construction  recently,  but 
SnppH  think  the  subject  worthy  of  additional  comment.    In  the 

■       T1  striving  for  atmosphere  on  the  part  of  director  and  scenario 

lim  Up.  writer  we  are  being  presented  with  two  reels  of  stuff  before 

the  story  proper  begins.  There  is  a  lengthy  opening  to 
establish  the  locality,  a  dreary  introduction  of  the  principal 
characters,  and  then  about  a  reel  of  prologue  and  "touches"  before  the  plot 
unfolds.  Speed  'em  up !  Let  us  have  something  doing  in  the  first  two  hundred 
feet.  Introduce  the  characters  as  they  come  on  in  the  story,  and  then  there 
will  be  less  squirming  in  the  seats  and  glancing  about  on  the  part  of  the  audience. 


H.  R.  Durant,  Goldwyn  scenario  editor,  writes  an  in- 
teresting communication  in  which  he  gives  his  experiences 
The  and  observations,  which  will  be  found  helpful  and  val- 

Stumbling-       "able-   He  says: 

block  ^  Chinese  editor  rejects  a  manuscript  in  this  fashion:  "We 

have  read  thy  manuscript  with  infinite  delight.  By  the  sacred  ashes 
of  our  ancestors  we  swear  that  never  before  have  we  reveled  in 
so  enthralling  a  masterpiece.  If  we  printed  it,  we  would  henceforth  be  obliged  to  take  it 
as  a  model,  as  a  standard  of  quality  and  achievement,  and  henceforth  never  print  anything 
inferior  to  it.  As  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  its  equal  in  ten  thousand  years,  and  we 
have  to  go  to  press  with  our  poor  uninspired  paper  once  a  day,  we  are  compelled,  though 
shaken  with  sorrow  and  blinded  with  tears  at  the  necessity,  to  return  thy  divine  manuscript, 
and  for  doing  so  we  ask  a  thousand  pardons." 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  reject  manuscripts  and  satisfy  all  authors  in  so  doing.  Un- 
fortunately this  seems  impossible;  the  form  of  rejection  is  the  stumblingblock.  There 
seems  to  be  no  happy  medium.  This  observation  does  not  go  for  the  real  author.  He 
knows  his  business— all  he  wants  is  either  his  story  back  or  a  check.  He  demands  quick 
decisions,  and  is  entitled  to  them.  But  your  amateur  is  the  one  who  doesn't  seem  to  under- 
stand. In  recent  years  I  have  managed  editorial  departments  which  have  literally  read  tons 
of  junk,  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  let-up  in  the  mass  of  material  wThich  continually  flows  in. 
It  is  against  this  endless  flood  of  junk  ideas  that  I  wail.  It  does  seem  that  the  law  of 
averages  ought  to  scare  off  the  would-be  writer.  It  takes  a  pretty  fair  author  to  get  a 
novel  published,  and  yet  only  ten  per  cent  of  all  novels  published  are  available  for  the 
screen.  Not  ten  per  cent  of  all  plays  produced  are  hits,  and  out  of  the  ninety  per  cent  of 
unsuccessful  plays  produced,  I  do  not  remember  one  which  made  a  good  moving  picture. 

Writers  should  know  that  if  an  idea  will  not  make  a  good  novel  of  seventy  thousand 
words,  or  a  good  four-act  play  for  the  legitimate  stage  when  worked  out  properly,  the  same 
idea  is  not  big  enough  for  a  five-reel  photo  play.  This  is  an  important  thing  to  consider. 
That  authors  are  not  considering  it  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  out  of  the  mass  of 
material  which  is  submitted  to  us,  we  purchase  only  one-half  of  one  per  cent!  If  the 
idea  is  big,  the  continuity  writer  can  play  with  it.  The  usual  synopsis  of  fifteen  hundred 
or  two  thousand  words  ought  to  disclose  whether  or  not.  the  theme  contains  those  peculiar 
elements  or  qualities  for  which  that  particular  editor  is  searching.  That  is  to  say,  if  it  is 
big  enough  in  his  opinion.  And  it  doesn't  matter  at  all  if  he  turns  it  down.  His  is  only 
one  man's  opinion.  What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another's  poison.  I  know  one  keen-eyed 
picture  man  who  bought  the  picture  rights  of  a  short  story  for  fifty  dollars,  and  sold  it  for 
one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  But  he  worked  a  month  elaborating  it  before  he  sub- 
mitted it  to  a  picture  company.  Screen  editors  are  fairly  begging  for  material.  The  game 
is  better  than  ever  for  the  moving-picture  writer.    No  other  writing  pays  as  well  as  writing 
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pictures,  but — if  one  hasn't  big  and  important  ideas,  then  it  is  easier  for  an  author  to  break 
into  the  Bank  of  England  than  into  the  film  game  ! 


So  many  writers  of  continuity  do  not  stick  to  the  story, 
and  therefore  trouble  results.    For  example,  the  Bon  Ton 
Stick  to  Film  Corporation  buys  a  good  plot.    Some  of  the  punches 

the  contained  therein  are  particularly  favored.   The  story  is  sent 

to  the  Pacific  coast  studio  for  production.    At  the  Pacific 
y  coast  studio  the  director  and  the  continuity  writer  have  their 

headquarters.  'T  think  this  plot  is  a  piece  of  cheese,"  re- 
marks the  director.  Nine  out  of  ten  directors  invariably  make  this  remark, 
whether  the  plot  is  good  or  bad.  In  any  event,  the  director  sits  in  with  the 
scenario  man.  The  director  suggests  this  and  that,  and  changes  that  and  the 
other.  Sometimes  his  changes  are  made  along  the  lines  of  the  old  hokum  mel- 
odrama which  he  formerly  appeared  in  when  the  "ten-twenty-thirty"  was  in 
high  favor.  Then  maybe  the  scenario  is  finished  just  in  time  to  start  production, 
and  when  the  continuity  is  shipped  back  East  the  boss  is  surprised  to  find  little 
semblance  to  the  original  plot  which  was  considered  so  good.  There  is  too  much 
changing  of  basic  plots.  If  the  readers  who  accept  stories  are  not  capable,  get 
other  readers.  But  no  director  should  be  permitted  radically  to  change  basic 
plots  without  good  and  sufficient  reasons  outlined  to  the  heads  of  the  concern. 
And  then  there  is  the  story,  the  "coming-and-going"  plot,  to  quote  J.  A.  Berst, 
president  of  United  Picture  Theaters  of  America,  Inc.  That  is  the  plot  that 
has  been  changed  in  continuity  to  running  in  and  out  of  scenes.  It  is  mighty 
easy  to  write  such  continuity  and  to  spoil  a  good  story.  How  frequently  have 
you  seen  three  reels  of  "comings  and  goings"  and  two  reels  of  logical  business 
and  action  ?    So  have  we  ! 


Now  comes  W.  Scott  Darling,  of  Saskatoon,  Canada, 
whom  we  remember  in  the  halcyon  days  when  one,  two,  and 
The  three-reel  dramas  were  thought  pretentious,  and  we  are 

Right  glad  to  print  Mr.  Darling's  observations.    He  writes: 

Viewpoint  The  wa^  °^  y°ur  correspondent,  "The  Skeptic,"  is  so  silly 

in  a  lot  of  ways  that  I  am  tempted  to  sit  down  and  write  you  a 
little  letter.  He  evidently  belongs  to  the  vast  army  of  grouches 
who  are  sore  on  all  scenario  departments  because  the  thoughts  of  the  scenario  heads  do  not 
run  in  the  same  channels.  I  have  been  dabbling  around  in  scenarios  for  the  past  six 
years,  in  my  spare  time,  while  working  as  city  editor  on  a  good-sized  daily,  and  later  as 
advertising  manager  of  a  large  department  store.  During  all  that  time  I  have  never  had 
anything  to  complain  of  in  my  treatment,  and  I  have  tried  them  all  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  where  I  had  reason  to  suspect  that  the  work  of  the  free  lance  did  not  stand 
very  much  chance. 

I  sold  my  first  story  in  1915  to  Selig  for  seventy-five  dollars.  It  was  a  two-reel  detec- 
tive drama.  The  next  year  I  landed  two  five-reelers  with  Vitagraph  for  five  hundred 
dollars  each,  then  a  comedy  with  Edison  for  fifty  dollars,  and  a  comedy  with  Christie  last 
year  for  thirty-five  dollars.  Perhaps  I  hava  been  fortunate  in  that  I  have  had  the  friendship 
of  James  Oliver  Curwood,  who  has  been  pounding  the  theory  of  plot  building  into  me  for 
the  last  three  years.  He  has  made  me  rewrite  and  rehash  stories  over  and  over  again 
before  they  were,  in  his  opinion,  suitable  for  submission.  More  than  that,  I  have  received 
some  very  fine  and  helpful  letters  from  scenario  editors.  Letters  that,  in  some  cases,  were 
frank,  brutally  frank,  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  my  stuff,  but,  after  careful  analysis  of 
the  points  made  by  the  editor,  when  the  heat  had  subsided,  I  found  that  in  every  case  the 
man  was  right. 

No  one  could  have  received  better  treatment  than  I  have  from  Colonel  Brady,  Eugene 
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Mullen,  Miss  Allen,  and  Mr.  Clark,  of  the  American.  I  have  a  letter  before  me  from  the 
last  named,  which  fairly  pulls  a  story  of  mine  to  pieces — a  story  I  thought  a  lot  of — and 
every  word  he  says  is  true.  He  suggests  that  I  rewrite  it  from  a  rambling  hodgepodge 
of  incidents,  some  of  which  are  quite  original,  into  a  yarn  through  which  one  dominant  note 
of  heart  interest  might  run,  and  send  it  back  to  him.  My  new  story  is  about  a  thousand 
per  cent  better.  I  have  read  every  synopsis  of  every  story  released  during  the  past  four  or 
five  years,  and  at  no  time  have  I  ever  come  across  one  that  I  could  possibly  think  had 
been  filched  from  an  idea  of  mine. 

I  think  the  majority  of  editors  are  trying  to  give  the  free  lance  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity. 

This  young  lady  says  she  is  going  to  win !  She  has 
the  right  idea.  We  remember  when  A.  Van  Buren  Powell 
in  the  old  days  headed  the  Order  of  Optimists.  It  paid 
A.  Van  Buren,  for  he  has  been  turning  'em  out  right  smart- 
like for  Vitagraph  and  others.  And  so  this  Ohio  young 
lady  has  the  right  viewpoint  when  she  writes : 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  am  forced — regularly — to  take  nasty 
doses  of  discouragement  in  the  bitter-pill  form  of  rejected  stories — I'm  far  from  being 
cured.  About  a  year  ago  I  decided  to  learn  to  write  for  the  screen.  I  have  written  six 
stories,  and  have  submitted  them  to  various  well-known  companies.  Four  of  them — like 
the  "Skeptic's"  faithful  old  dog — came  back.  I  do  not  think  these  rejections  were  any  fault 
of  the  scenario  editors,  for,  poor  souls,  I  suspect  that  they  have  troubles  of  their  own.  I 
believe  they  are  playing  fair  with  my  work,  and  are  giving  me  a  chance  in  the  game,  and, 
when  my  efforts  measure  up  to  their  specified  requirements,  then  they  will  purchase  my 
wares — and  not  till  then.  As  for  the  editors  stealing  ideas,  I  can't  see  why  a  responsible 
concern  would  risk  a  world-wide  name  for  the  mere  effort  of  a  beginner,  which  would  cost 
them  so  little,  compared  to  what  they  spend  altogether.  Of  course,  people  get  discouraged. 
The  first  time  I  had  one  of  my  articles  returned,  I  cried,  and  thought  there  wasn't  any  use, 
et  cetera.  But  I  soon  found  that  crying  over  rejected  work  doesn't  get  you  any  nearer  the 
goal,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  look  at  things  as  they  are,  and  not  be  a  quitter!  I  want 
to  write  clean,  uplifting  stories  that  will  help  others  to  be  better  and  happier  for  having 
seen  my  work.  When  I  can  do  this,  then  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  done  something  worth 
while.  Just  now  I'm  only  in  the  "First  Reader"  of  picture-play  writing — and  the  screen  is 
my  teacher.  I  take  trade  journals  on  the  subject.  I  know  that  I  haven't  "passed,"  and  so 
I  try  harder  the  next  time.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  promoted  to  the  "Eighth  Grade"  some  time, 
and  then  I  may  have  an  offering  worth  while  to  give  to  the  public.    I'm  going  to  win ! 

And  the  Young  Lady  from  Ohio  will  win,  we  think.  She  enters  the  game 
without  suspicion  and  without  a  chip  on  her  shoulder.  She  is  taking  the  best 
means  I  know  of  for  learning  the  game.    Success  to  her ! 


"Going  to 
Win!" 


The  announcement  comes  from  the  Brunton  Studios, 
in  Hollywood,  California,  that,  due  to  a  widened  scope  in 
The  the  requirements  of  the  reading  department,  the  studio  will 

Market  De  *n  tne  market  for  original  stories,  not  only  for  the  well- 

Basket  known  stars  who  are  now  producing  there,  but  any  good 

strong,  virile  story  adapted  for  a  female  lead,  or,  ditto,  for 
a  male  star,  will  be  gladly  read  and  considered.    It  is  stated 
that  the  story  is  the  thing  and  that  authors'  names  will  not  count  in  judging  them. 

The  United  Picture  Theaters  of  America,  Inc.,  is  in  the  market  for  strong 
dramas  and  comedy  dramas  suitable  for  Florence  Reed  and  Dustin  Farnum. 
In  a  recent  statement,  President  J.  A.  Berst  says : 

It  is  useless  to  send  hackneyed  plots  to  us,  for  we  do  not  want  them.  What  we  do 
desire  is  material  to  suit  our  stars,  original  plays  or  book  stories  presenting  high-class  plot 
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along  new  lines.  We  have  received  a  great  deal  of  material  intended  for  Dustin  Farnum 
which  is  the  class  of  stuff  one  usually  sees  in  five-reel  Western  features.  What  we  want 
is  strong,  unusual  plays  of  the  West  along  the  lines  of  "The  Light  of  Western  Stars"  and 
"A  Man  in  the  Open,"  stories  that  are  gripping  enough  to  carry  six  reels  of  action,  and  not 
the  usual  stuff  that  seems  so  similar  in  Westerns. 

That  we  consider  the  story  first  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Haynes.  Mr.  Haynes, 
a  resident  of  Los  Angeles,  submitted  a  plot  for  Mr.  Farnum.  It  was  a  Western  story' 
entirely  out  of  the  beaten  track,  but  not  just  what  we  wanted.  However,  we  saw  possi- 
bilities, and  summoned  Mr.  Haynes.  He  revised  his  story,  and  the  result  was  that  we 
bought  it.  It  was  the  first  story  Mr.  Haynes  has  ever  written  for  the  screen.  It  is  being 
put  into  continuity,  and  presents  some  strikingly  new  ideas  along  the  line  of  Western  plots. 
We  pay  highest  market  prices  for  acceptable  material  for  our  stars,  but  we  do  not  want 
cheap  stories,  for  we  are  not  putting  on  cheap  productions.  Our  plays  go  into  the  finest 
theaters ;  are  produced  expensively,  and  our  plots  must  correspond. 

Many  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  trying  their  hands  at  domestic 
comedy,— a  field  which  seems  to  have  a  special  appeal  for  the  amateur  writer — 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  with  the  return  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Drew  to  the 
screen  comes  an  announcement  from  them  that  they  are  in  the  market  for  stories. 
In  a  recent  communication  to  this  department,  Mrs.  Drew  says : 

Our  great  difficulty  is  in  getting  the  right  kind  of  stories— stories  of  our  own  peculiar 
type,  but  with  original  situations  and  twists.  You  would  be  amazed  at  the  way  in  which  we 
receive,  over  and  over,  certain  stock  plots ;  for  instance,  the  one  of  the  wife  finding  another 
woman's  picture  in  her  husband's  overcoat,  and  later  discovering  that  it  is  his  sister  whom 
she  has  never  met,  or  the  one  about  the  mother-in-law  coming  to  visit.  We  have  about  two 
hundred  stories  sent  to  us  each  week,  but  out  of  these  it  is  so  seldom  that  the  right  sort 
of  a  story  can  be  found  that  our  present  series  of  two-reel  comedies,  so  far,  has  included 
only  stories  that  we've  been  able  to  dig  out  of  magazines.  We're  especially  glad  to  read  care- 
fully any  stories  from  outsiders,  because  in  the  past  we  have  purchased  many  of  our  plots 
from  unknown  writers  who  submitted  manuscripts  to  us.  I  want  to  urge,  though,  that  in 
our  present  series  we're  trying  to  get  stronger  characterization  and  stronger  plots  than  ever 
before.  Incidentally,  too,  we  are  able  to  use  somewhat  larger  casts.  Scripts  may  be  sent 
either  through  Paramount  Pictures  Corporation,  485  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  or 
direct  to  Mrs.  Sidney  Drew,  220  West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 


Don't  make  carbon  copies  of  your  scripts  and  send  out 
several  simultaneously  to  different  producers.    Strange  as 
A  Li  t  of  ^  ma^  seem,  some  °f  the  photo-play  script  brokers  are 

doing  this  very  thing.    It  is  unethical  and  leads  to  trouble 

11  T""\       7 .     )j  o  j  o 

JJon  tS  sometimes.    Supposing  that  an  editor,  after  buying  a  story, 

finds  that  the  Squeedunk  Company  purchased  the  same  yarn 
the  day  before.  Or  an  editor  makes  a  price  on  a  script 
and  is  informed  that  Mr.  Close  Reader,  editor  of  the  Old  Folks  Film  Corporation, 
has  made  an  offer  of  one  hundred  dollars  more.  The  editor's  time  is  wasted,  his 
readers'  time  is  wasted,  and  the  time  of  the  "Big  Boss/'  who  frequently  has  the 
final  say-so,  is  wasted.  Don't  make  carbon  copies  of  scripts  and  send  them  out 
promiscuously. 

Don't  write  action  for  "cute  doggies"  in  your  plot  synopsis.  Every  one  is 
doing  it ;  in  fact,  most  directors  these  days  are  leading  "dogs'  lives."  Comedies, 
dramas,  comedy  dramas,  melodramas,  none  seemingly  is  complete  without  "dog 
stuff."  Mack  Sennett  and  Marshall  Neilan  worked  dogs  in  comedy  and  drama, 
and  now  it  would  appear  that  dogs  are  essential  for  any  five-reeler  which  is  to 
carry  "those  little  touches." 

Don't  write  personal  letters  to  the  editors  telling  them  the  sad  story  of  your 
life,  and  don't  fail  to  inclose  return  postage  with  your  stories. 
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Hints  for  Scenario  Writers 


Twenty-Three 
Miles 
Away 


The  lady  who  writes  us  lives  twenty-three  miles  from 
the  nearest  motion-picture  theater,  and  yet  is  interested  in 
the  silent  drama  and  all  that  the  name  implies.  She  says 
in  part: 

For  eight  years  I  have  been  living  on  a  ranch  up  on  the  side 
of  Mount  Hood,  too  busy  and  too  happy  even  to  think  of  a  picture 
show,  as  the  nearest  one  is  twenty-three  miles  away,  and  so  I 
did  not  realize  the  development  the  pictures  have  made  until  I  went  to  Portland  in 
September.  Now  I  am  most  enthusiastic,  and  my  head  is  kept  busy  reviewing  those 
I  saw — and  I  assure  you  I  crowded  in  as  many  as  possible  in  a  week — and  those  that 
spring  from  fancy.  I  can't  be  outdoors  with  my  husband  always,  books  will  pall  at  times, 
and  fresh  reading  matter  is  hard  to  get  anyway.  Here,  then,  is  a  whole  new  world  to  keep 
me  from  growing  lonely.  Needless  to  say,  I  am  trying  to  think  some  of  my  fancies  into 
scenarios— more  for  the  fun  of  doing  it  and  to  keep  busy,  than  for  any  other  purpose.  But 
I  am  going  to  send  out  one  for  Mr.  Hart  to  consider.  I  liked  his  pictures,  because  I  have  a 
"six-feet-one-tanned  exterior  Western"  of  my  very  own.  I  have  enjoyed  the  magazine, 
and  when  one  is  very  much  alone,  the  things  that  bring  a  bright  and  unusual  pleasure  grow 
doubly  important.    Thank  you  for  your  part  in  making  this  one  of  them. 

And  who  knows  but  the  lady  who  lives  twenty-three  miles  from  the  nearest 
picture  show,  away  off  from  the  ''busy  marts  of  trade,"  in  true  Western  en- 
vironment, will  some  day  journey  in  to  see  one  of  her  own  stories  on  the  screen? 
We  hope  she  will,  at  any  rate ! 


Dear  Producer:  We  are  receiving  many  objections 
because  of  the  fact  that  your  stars  are  monopolizing  the 
pictures.  Not  only  in  the  mails  come  the  complaints,  but 
you  overhear  them  in  theater  lobbies.  An  example :  "Yes, 
the  picture  was  very  good,  but  it  was  too  much  Jennie 
Jenkins;  she  wants  to  be  the  whole  thing.  I'd  like  to  see 
that  funny-type  actor  do  more/'  In  other  words,  the  stars 
are  going  too  far.  They  are  monopolizing  the  pictures,  and  the  public  is  resenting 
it.  Charlie  Chaplin  can  get  away  with  it.  There  is  not  another  star  in  the 
business  that  can.  So  have  some  of  the  close-ups  of  stars  cut  out  of  the  con- 
tinuities. 


This  is 

for 
Producers 


What  About 
the 

Crook  Play? 


This  question  is  asked  by  several  of  our  writer  friends. 
What  of  it?  Don't  attempt  it  at  present.  There  is  only 
one  play  that  is  more  common  now — the  war  play.  The 
crook  play  has  been  sadly  overdone — the  underworld  stuff 
is  not  suffered  by  audiences,  and  is  not  desired.  When 
the  author  can  think  of  naught  else  he  hies  him  to  the 
trusty  typewriter  and  plugs  out  a  crook  play  or  a  serial 
based  on  underworld  stuff.  The  idea  is  going  to  flivver,  and  do  it  quickly.  And 
refrain,  please,  from  jotting  down  gripping  action  having  to  do  with  German 
spies,  diplomatic  warfare,  the  trenches,  over  the  top,  and  the  rest.  It  has  been 
done  to  death,  and  there  is  more  than  enough  short-story  material  on  war-time 
topics  than  there  is  any  need  for. 


Love  Without  a  Sweetheart 

That  doesn't  sound  possible,  but  it  is,  for  Bessie  said  so. 

By  Helen  Ogden 


"My,  but  I  was 
sleepy  that  morn- 
ing-" 


IL  I  K  E 
cook- 
ing 
and  .I'm  crazy 
about  music, 
and — oh,  yes,  of 
course   I  love 
working    in  pic- 
tures." 

And  there  you 
are !  Bessie  Love's 
in  love  with  almost 
everything  but  love, 
and  in  the  scenario  of 
her  life  apparently 
there's  no  place  at  all 
for  a  sweetheart. 
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Love  Without  a  Sweetheart 


She  was  taking  a  day  off  the  last  time  I  dropped  in  to  see  her,  and  she  had 
just  washed  her  hair  because  some  of  the  people  who 
had  gone  to  high  school  with  her  were  giving  a  party 
that  night  and  she  wanted  to  look  nice  for  it. 

"Mother  had  this  taken  the  last  time  I  had  a  sham- 
poo," she  told  me,  with  a  chuckle,  as  I  looked  through 
her  kodak  book  and  came  to  a  picture  of  her  drying  her 
hair.  "My,  but  I  was  sleepy  that  morning;  we'd  been 
working  late  the  night  before,  and  I  was  due  at  the 
studio  in  a  couple  of  hours,  and  didn't  feel  a  bit  like 
working.'' 

So  take  hearty  everybody  who  gets  up  to  the  clangor 
of  an  alarm  clock  each  day;  even  the 
fortunate  ones  do  it,  too. 

And  Bessie  Love  has  been  fortu- 
nate, though  it's  no  more  than  she  de- 
serves. Back  in  her  high-school  days, 
when  all  the  other  girls  wanted  to  go 
into  movies  and  she  didn't,  she  swore 
one  day  for  David  W.  Griffith,  and  has 
never  been  able  to  get  away  from  the 
results  of  it ! 

"I  thought  I'd  try  to  get  into  a  pic- 
ture just  for  the  summer  vacation  to 
earn  some  money,"  she  told  me,  with 
the   friendly  little 


'7'm  playing 
a  stenographer 
now." 


"1  spent  one  whole  morn- 
ing watching  that  beetle 
pick  up  his  feet  and  put 
'em  down  again." 


smile  that 
the 


must  be 
reason    for  her 


having  "Love"  as  a 
last  name.    "My  first 
picture  was  'The  Fly- 
ing Torpedo,'  in 
which  I  played  the 
part  of  a  Swedish 
maid,  and  Mr.  Grif- 
fith told  me  to  look 
scared   half  out 


Love  Without  a  Sweetheart 


of  my  wits.    Now,  that  isn't  as  easy  as  you  might  think,  when  a  lot  of 
are  watching  you  to  see  how  you'll  do  it,  and  you  don't 
even  know  yourself. 

"I  was  to  dash  up  to  John  Emerson  and  tell  him  that 
one  of  the  characters  in  the  play  had  been  killed,  and 
Mr.  Griffith  told  me  to  shout,  'By  yiminy,  he  yumped 
to  hell !'  "  Her  eyes  grew  serious  a  moment  at  the  rec- 
ollection of  how  she  had  felt,  and  then  she  laughed 
again.  "I  guess  it  was  the  thought  of  swearing  that 
scared  me;  anyway,  even  though  everybody  laughed,  1 
looked  frightened  enough  to  suit  Mr.  Griffith,  and  my 
little  vacation  in  the  pictures  turned  into  a  regular  job." 

And  then  I  asked  her  about  her  cooking. 

"I  love  to  cook !"  she  declared  so  vehemently  that 
her  soft,  fluffy  hair  shed  its  hairpins  and  tumbled  down 
her  back,  and  she  laughed  the  friendly  little  laugh  again 
and  let  it  stay  that  way. 

"I  don't  like  wearing  my  hair  done 
high,"  she  confided.  "But  I'm  playing 
a  stenographer  now,  and  I  have  to  wear 
it  up  so  that  I  can  stick  my  pencil  into 
it.  But  about  cooking.  I  can  fix  ham 
and  eggs  and  plain  things  like  that,  but 
I  cannot  make  a  fire  in  a  kitchen  stove." 
She  flapped  the  leaves  of  her  kodak 
book  hastily  to 

find  a  certain  

picture  to 
show  me. 


people 


"I  had  the  best 
time:  I  wore 
overalls  I " 


"I  have  the 
greatest  respect 
for  any  one  who 
can  manage  a 
kitchen    range. " 


"There,  after  I'd  had 
a  disastrous  morning 
up   in   the  country, 
trying  it,  they  got  me 
to  pose  for  that  picture 
so  I  could  see  how  I'd 
looked.    You  see,  I've  al- 
ways lived  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  we  have  stoves  here 
that  are  sort  of  self-starters 
— gas  or  electric,  I  mean — 
not  the  kind  that  leave  ab- 
solutely everything 
to  the  fireman." 
>^      She  nodded 
I  ■      seriously  once 
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We  went  swimming  every 
day,  and  I  just  loafed 
all  the  time, 


or  twice.  "I  tell 
you,  I  have  the 
greatest  respect 
for  anybody  who 
can  manage  a 
kitchen  range." 

"Did  you  take 
these  that  time 
you  were  playing 
farmerette?"  I 
asked,  remember- 
ing certain  en- 
thusiastic letters 
regarding    her  vaca- 


tion. 


She  tucked  one  foot  under  her 
and  squirmed  around  in  her  chair  to 

face  me  better. 

"Oh,  I  had  the  best  time !"  she  exclaimed.  "We 
went  swimming  every  day.    I  wore  overalls  when  I 
tramped  in  the  woods,  and  I  just  loafed  all  the  time. 
See  that  picture  with  the  bug?    I  didn't  know  that  was 
being  taken.    I  spent  one  whole  morning  just  watching 
that  beetle  pick  up  his  feet  and  put  '"em  down  again." 
I  laughed  with  her  at  that.  Can't  you  just  imagine 
the  lovely,  sunny  morning,  and  Bessie  scrooged 
down  beside  the  big  rock,  her  eyes  shut  to 
everything  in  the  world  but  her  friend  the 
beetle? 

As  she  went  on,  showing  me  a  snapshot  of 
herself  getting  ready  to  dive  off  "a  pretty  high 
cliff,"  not  because  it  was  what  she  wanted  to 
do,  but  because  somebody  had  dared  her  to, 
I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  all  the  girls  everywhere 
who  wonder  about  Bessie  Love  and  how  pleased 
they'd  be  if  they  could  spend  an  hour  or  two 
in  her  beautiful  living  room  with  her.  For 
Bessie  is  the  sort  of  girl  you  ask  over 
m  the  afternoon  to  make  fudge  with 
you;  the  kind  you'd  like  to  have  for 
your  very  best  friend. 

And  a  nice  thing  happened  to  her 
not  very  long  ago ;  at  least,  she  says 
it's  one  of  the  nicest  things  she's 
ever  heard  of,  and  she's  pleased 
as  ranch  about  it. 

Her  motion-picture  career  cut 
short  her  high-school  course,  and 
Bessie  found  herself  without  the 
necessary  "papers"  in  the  case. 
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"You  see,  I  simply 
have  to  have  some  proof 
that  I'm  properly  edu- 
cated ;  nobody  would 
ever  believe  it  if  I 
didn't,"  she  told  me. 
"And  then,  too,  I  did 
so  want  to  graduate 
from  high  school,  and  I 
planned  that  some  day, 
when  I  was  too  old  for 
pictures — maybe  when 
I  was  an  old  lady — I'd 
go  back  and  graduate." 
She    frowned    at  my 

amused  smile.  "Oh,  I  was  quite  serious  about 
it,  and  studied  at  home  every  chance  I  got. 

"Somebody  must  have  told  the  high-school  fac- 
ulty about  it,  I  guess,  for  one  day  I  received  word 
that  they  had  granted  me  an  honorary  degree! 
Just  think  of  that — the  second  one  in  the  history 
of  the  school.  Why,  I  was  so  pleased  that  I 
wanted  to  ring  all  the  doorbells  on  our  street 
and  tell  the  people  in  the  houses  about  it.  I 
know  now  how  soldiers  feel  when  they  win  the 
Cross  of  War,  I  think.  They  certainly  couldn't 
be  any  prouder  than  I  am." 

"And  how  do  you  like  playing  stenographer — 
better  than  just  acting?" 

A  shamefaced  expression  greeted  that  remark. 

"Of  course  I'm  not  a  regular  one,"  she  ad- 
mitted.   "But  I  thought  that,  just  by  way  of 
making  the  picture  seem  more  realistic  to  me, 
I'd  try  to  learn  a  little  about  shorthand.  And 
it's  terrible!    All  those  little  jiggly  marks  mean 
words,  and  sometimes  whole  sentences.   I'll  tell 
you,  when  I  go  into  an  office  now  I  look  at  the 
stenographers  with  admiration.    I  feel  they're 
friends  of  mine  now !    Why,  I  used  to  think 
anybody  could  write  shorthand,  or  scrub  floors, 
or  cook.    But  scrubbing  floors  is  an  art,  and 
writing  shorthand  is  a  work  of  genius !" 

And  that's  the  way  Bessie  feels  about  the 
people  who  go  to  see  her  pictures — that  they 
are  her  friends. 

"I  do  just  love  all  of  them !"  she  told  me  as 
I  left.  And  so  all  of  you  people  who  like  to 
see  this  winsome  little  lady  in  pictures  ought 
to  feel  flattered — for  so  far  you're  Bessie 
Love's  only  sweetheart! 

6 


Bessie  is  the  sort 
of  girl  you  ask 
over  in  the  after- 
noon to  make 
fudge. 


"Have  An  Avocado?" 


That's  what  Monroe  Salisbury  is  likely 
to  ask  you  if  you  visit  his  California 
fruit  ranch.  And  if  you  want  to  find 
out  what  an  avocado  is — you'll  find  the 
explanation  here. 


By  Frederick  J.  Jackson 


an*. 


I'LL  have  alligator-pear  salad,"  you 
say  to  the  waiter  at  the  Ritz,  if 
you're  in  New  York,  or  the  Alex- 
andria, if  you're  in  Los  Angeles.  You 
only  say  it  in  expensive  places,  and  per- 
haps when  the  bill  is  laid  discreetly  be- 
side your  finger  bowl  you  wish  you 
hadn't  said  it  at  all. 

And  it  is  the  makings  of  that  salad 
that  Monroe  Salisbury  is  raising  out  on 
his  ranch  in  southern  California,  in  the 
district  they  call  the  "Yalle  Vista."  He 
has  made  quite  a  study  of  alligator  pears 
— he  calls  them  by  their  highbrow  name, 
avocados — and  whenever   he    can  get 
leave  of  absence  from  the  studio  this 
LTniversal  star  gets  out  his  trusty  knife 
and  grafts  and  buds  on  the  trees  which 
he  hopes  will  later  bear  tons  of  his 
favorite  fruit. 

"I've  got  two  hundred  trees,"  he 
told   his    admiring    audience — which 
j    consisted  of  two  Indians  and  me — one 
blazing  hot  afternoon.     "Next  year, 
I   or  the  year  after,  I'll  get  a  bumper 
[  yield.    This  tree  over  here 


...... 


is  interesting;  it  came  from 
South  America,  and  that  one 
in    the    corner    I  imported 
from  Tahiti.  Mexico, 
Cuba — I  experiment 
with    varieties  from 
everywhere,   trying  to 
find  which  one  is  best 
suited  to  this  part 
of     the  countrv. 
Then  I'll  bud  all 
my  trees  from  the 
prize-winning  spe- 
cies." 

But  that  isn't  all 
that  he  grows  at 
this  beautiful 
ranch    out  in 
the  Ramona 
country.     H  e 
has  fort}* 
acres  there, 
and    most  of 
the  land  is  de- 
voted to  grow- 
i  n  g  oranges 
and  grapefruit. 
These  are  mar- 
keted,  but   not  to 
the  ordinary  public  like 
you  and  me.    If  we  want  them 
we'll  have  to  go  to  a  certain  inn 
at  Riverside,  California,  which 
some    people     say     is  the 
most  beautiful  hotel   in  the 
world.    Maybe  that's  so,  and 
maybe  it's  not;  but,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  a  wonderfully  interest- 
ing and   attractive  place,  and 
only  the  choicest  food  is  served 
there.    So  Monroe  Salisbury  al- 
lows its  millionaire  guests  to  en- 
joy his  oranges  and  grapefruit, 
and  then  he  spends  the  proceeds 
on  alligator-pear  trees. 

The  Indians  who  had  followed 
us  about  the  place  needed  an 
x        explanation,    I  thought, 
2l.  and  Salisbury 

^,;-'Q>       laughed    when  I 
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"Have  An  Avocado?' 


An  adoring  de- 
scendant of 
Geronimo 
acts  as 
bodyguard. 


sort  of  sheepish,  half-proud  laugh  that 
a  seventeen-year-old  boy  gives  when 
you  tease  him  about  his  best  girl. 
"I    guess    they   do,''   he  admitted. 


- 


asked  about  them.  He  nodded  from 
them  to  the  small  Indian  boy  who  was 
waiting  for  him  on  the  seat  of  one  of 
his  big  wagons. 

"Ever  since  I  played  Alessandro  in 
'Ramona'  I've  been  deluged  with  In- 
dians," he  told  me.  "It  seems  that 
when  the  picture  was  first  shown  just 
about  every  Indian  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia saw  it.  Many  of  them  traveled 
scores  of  miles  over  mountain  and  des- 
ert to  see  the  reincarnation  of  their 
hero ;  it  was  an  epoch  in  their  lives. 
Even  the  Indian  families  living  on  iso- 
lated ranches  learned  when  the  picture 
would  be  shown  in  their  vicinity ;  the 
squaws  packed  their  papooses  on  their 
backs,  and  they  all  went  to  see  it." 

"And  they  still  think  that  you're 
Alessandro?"  I  wanted  to  know. 

Salisbury   laughed   again,   just  the 


"Anyway,  ever  since  then  they  have 
been  bringing  me  presents  by  the  hun- 
dred— baskets,  blankets,  beads ;  I've 
got  whole  rooms  filled  with  Indian 
handiwork.  The  Princess  Neola  gave 
me  a  necklace  of  bear  and  elk  teeth 
that  was  worn  by  the  great  chief,  Ge- 
ronimo, when  he  went  a-scalping.  I've 
got  a  blanket  of  his,  too ;  wore  'em  both 
in  The  Red,  Red  Heart.' " 

The  very  fact  that  Monroe  owns  the 
ranch  is  also  a  result  of  his  playing  in 
"Ramona."  When  Helen  Hunt  Jack- 
son's famous  novel  was  filmed,  the  di- 
rector took  his  company  to  the  places 
where  the  incidents  on  which  the  book 
is  based  actually  happened.  Beneath 
the  snow-capped  peak  of  San  Jacinto 
Mountain  lies  the  Saboda  Indian  res- 
ervation, where  Ramona  and  Alessan- 
dro were  said  to  have  lived. 


"Have  An 


Avocado?" 
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'This  is  my  country!"  exclaimed 
Salisbury  when  he  first  saw  it,  and  with 
characteristic  energy  he  went  about 
finding  a  ranch  that  would  meet  his 
ideals.  Like  all  landowners,  he  sees  his 
ranch  through  the  light  of  the  im- 
provements which  he  plans  to  make 
later,  but  to  the  casual  visitor  it  looks 
like  a  perfect  home  for  a  big  Western 
type  of  man  like  Monroe  Salisbury. 

The  big  work  horses  were  nosing  in 
his  pockets  for  sugar  as  we  talked,  and 
he  petted  them  as  he  told  me  how  his 
motion-picture  career  had  begun  with 
rather  an  unpleasant  shock.  He  had 
been  on  tour  with  Nance  O'Neil,  and 
when  the  season  ended  he  found  him- 
self on  the  Pacific  coast  and  decided 
to  remain  there  for  a  brief  rest  before 
returning  East. 

One  day  he  was  sitting  on  the  beach 
at  Venice-by-the-Sea  when  he  saw  a 
company  of  actors  coming  down  the 
board  walk,  their  costumes  and  make-up 
making  them  most  conspicuous. 


"One  actor  in  particular  loomed  up 
above  the  others  on  account  of  his 
height,  and  I  felt  ashamed  that  any 
one  in  the  theatrical  profession  would 
appear  before  the  public  made  up  like 
that  when  he  wasn't  on  the  stage,"  said 
Salisbury.  "I  hoped  that  I  would  never 
fall  so  low.  And  then  the  big  actor 
passed  me — and  I  recognized  him  as 
my  old  friend,  Hobart  Bosworth,  with 
whom  I  had  appeared  in  New  York 
earlier  in  the  season.  Just  one  week 
later  I  was  doing  the  very  same  thing 
and  not  minding  it  in  the  least." 

Monroe  Salisbury's  stage  career  has 
been  an  exceedingly  interesting  one. 
He  appeared  in  repertoire  with  Richard 
Mansfield,  Mrs.  Fiske,  John  Drew,  and 
Nance  O'Neil,  and  followed  William 
Farnum  in  "The  Prince  of  India,"  un- 
der Charles  Frohman.  His  screen 
debut  was  made  in  "Ramona." 

Salisbury  feels  that  you  can't  live 
one  sort  of  life  and  portray  one  that 
is  absolutely  different. 
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"Have  An  Avocado?" 


"I  don't  see  how 
a  man  who  lives  in 
a  city  apartment  can 
really  have  the  'feel' 
of  the  West,"  he 
told  me  as  we 
strolled  around  his 
ranch.  "I  like  to 
feel,  when  I  see  a 
picture,  that  the  men 
and  women  who 
made  it  really  had, 
in  a  measure  at  least, 
the  spirit  of  what 
they  were  doing. 
Now  I'm  fond  of 
playing  Western 
roles,  and  I  love  to 
live  out  here  in  the 
West,  where  the  big- 
ness of  things  gets 
to  you.  I  hope  that 
when  people  see  my 
pictures  they  get 
some  of  the  real  at- 
mosphere of  the 
West.  I'd  like  to 
give  them  the  spirit 
of  the  country,  as 
well  as  just  an  en- 
tertaining play,  the 
scenes  of  which  are 
laid  here. 

"I  like  characters 
like  Alessandro, 
characters  that  give 
a  chance  for  fine 
shading,"  he  told  me 
as  we  went  jolting 
back  toward  the 
house  on  one  of  his 
big  wagons,  with  the 
adoring  little  Indian 
boy  between  us.  "I 
don't  like  gunman 
parts ;  being  a  back- 
ground for  a  six- 
shooter  isn't  my  idea 
of  acting,  and  if  I 
have    to    hold  my 


audience's  attention 
with  a  gun  I'd  rather 
not  hold  it  at  all. 
My  ideal  is  a  story 
like  'The  Virginian,' 
'The  Girl  of  the 
Golden  West,'  or 
The  Great  Divide;' 
every  one  of  those  is 
a  masterpiece."  He 
broke  off  with  a 
sigh,  then  changed 
the  subject  abruptly. 
"Here  we  are  at  the 
house  again — have 
an  avocado  before 
you  go?" 

And  even  if  you 
think,  as  I  do,  that 
alligator  pears  are 
mushy  tasting  and 
come  near  being 
zero  in  fruit,  you 
couldn't  have  helped 
accepting  one  with 
pleasure  when  Mon- 
roe Salisbury  offered 
it. 

Then  he  strolled 
out  to  the  big  gate 
with  me,  and  we 
talked  of  everything 
fro  m  the  servant 
question  to  the 
feathery  pepper  tree 
under  which  he 
stood  when  he  said 
good-by. 

"I've  got  a  peach 
of  a  Chinese  cook," 
he  confided,  "but  he 
embarrasses  me  to 
death  by  calling  me 
'Missy'  in  front  of 
guests.  However,  I 
wish  you'd  come  to 
dinner  Tuesday." 
And  you  can  bet 
your  bottom  dollar 
that  I  went ! 


Make  You  Dizzy? 

/^EORGE  WALSH  says  this  is  the  only  way  you  can  get  a  really  good  look 
at  the  Hudson  from  the  Palisades,  across  the  river  from  New  York  City. 
It's  the  best  kind  of  exercise,  and  keeps  the  view  from  getting  monotonous,  he- 
cause,  if  you  lose  your  balance,  you'll  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  land- 
scape. 


Fade-Outs 

By  Harry  J.  Smalley 


A  New  Kind  Of  Villain. 

An  exhibitor's  ad  of  Pauline  Fred- 
erick in  "A  Daughter  Of  The  Old 
South,"  reads: 

"How  A  False  Villain  Wooed  And 
Nearly  Won  A  Rare  Beauty." 

It  may  also  be  noted  of  this  play 
that  a  rural  exhibitor  billed  it  as  "A 
Daughter  Of  Old  Sleuth." 

And  every  kid  in  town  jammed  his 
way  in  to  revel  in  it! 

— o — 

Stirring  Events  You  Will  Never  See 
In  The  Animated  Weekly  Review: 
'The  Kaiser  Enters  The  Capital  Of 

France." — Paris,  France. 
"Snowball    Battle    Between  Eskimos 

And  Zulus  At  The  Foot  Of  the 

Sphinx." — Cairo,  Egypt. 


"Harvesting  Ice." — Death  Valley,  Calif. 

"Fire  Startles  Guests  In  Thirty-two- 
story  Hotel." — Hickorv  Corners, 
Ark. 

"Terrific  Blizzard !  Four  Feet  Of 
Snow  Falls,  Stopping  Traffic." — 
Mexico  City,  Mex. 

"William  J.  Bryan  Dances  Hula-Hula, 
Hawaiian  National  Dance." — Hono- 
lulu, H.  I. 


"Picking   And    Packing    Oranges." — 

Winnipeg,  Man. 
"Motion  Picture  Actresses  Bathing  In 

Long  Skirts." — Long  Beach,  Calif. 
"Fatal  Trolley  Wreck."— North  Pole, 

Arctic  Circle. 
"Irish  Peasants  In  Their  Limousines." 

— Sligo,  Ireland. 


"Prominent  Film  Leading  Man  Ob- 
jects To  Being  Photographed." — 
New  York  City. 

"John  D.  Rockefeller  Lowers  Price  Of 
Gasoline  Ten  Cents." — NewT  York 
City. 

"Pet  Canary  Whips  Vicious  Bulldog." 

— Winsted,  Conn. 
"Francis  X.  Bushman  Joins  Mack  Sen- 

nett's  Keystone  Co." — Los  Angeles, 

Calif. 

"Roscoe  Arbuckle  Wins  Thin  Man's 
Race  At  Elks'  Picnic." — Hollywood, 
Calif. 

■ — o — 

When  the  pieless  comedy  arrived  we 
admired  it  as  being  something  differ- 
ent. 

And  now,  in  "Her  Great  Chance," 
with  Alice  Brady,  we  have  a  feature 
that  contains  nary  a  villain  nor  a  death 
scene. 
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S'pose  the  next  will  be  the  unhero, 
heroineless  drama. 

— o — 

We  emphatically  grant  Bessie  Bar- 
riscale's  supremacy  in  emotional  roles, 
but  if  Bess  really  knew  how  much  more 
pleasing  she  is  as  a  chuckle  maker : 
(witness,  "Two-Gun  Betty")  she 
would  never  e  another  mote. 

— o — 
Loony  Limerick 
While,  as  a  rule,  I  am  sane,  though 
I  have  crazy  thoughts  of  a  Jane,  bo — 


Pearl  White's  hair  is  red, 
Green,  her  eyes,  so  it's  said, — 
She  could  easily  pass  for  a  rainbow! 
— o — 
Mystery : 

The  players'  names  in  the  cast  of 
characters    of    Fox's    "The  Strange 
Woman"    present    something  rather 
curious : 
William  Scot7\ 
Cf/arles  Clary. 
Gladys  Brockw£ll. 
Billy  ArnSt. 
Ruby  La  FayeTe. 
HaRry  Depp. 
G.  Raymond  Nye. 
EuMce  Moore. 
Grace  Wood. 
Ada  BEecher. 
William  Hutchinson. 
Louis  FitzrOy. 
Margaret  Cullington. 
Gerard  Gr^ssby. 
Lucy  DoiVahue. 

Now,  how  do  you  account  for  that? 


Mildred  Harris  appears  in  "Bor- 
rowed Clothes." 

So  does  her  charlie  chaplin  husband. 

Charlie's  pance  are  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  Fatty  Arbuckle. 

— o — 

Julian  Eltinge  is  becoming  real  mas- 
culine. In  "A  Fascinating  Widower" 
there  are  neither  corsets  nor  lingerie. 

At  least,  none  that  we  can  see. 

The  ad  in  front  of  the  theater  told 
us  that  the  play  was :  "a  wholesome, 
happy,  clean  and  virile  presentation  of 
life  with  all  its  humor  and  pathos  as 
it  is  known  to  the  average  American" — 

So,  we  entered, — viewed  the  picture, 
and  were  filled  with  gloom. 

Guess  we  are  not  the  a  A. 
— o — 

In  an  interview,  Tyrone  Power  is  ac- 
credited (or  accused)  of  saying:  "mo- 
tion-picture acting  is  merely  making 
faces — I  have  seen  a  director  take  a 
handsome,  young  plumber's  assistant 
and  make  a  leading  man  out  of  him  in 
three  months." 

'Snawthin',  Ty, — we've  seen  a  direc- 
tor grab  off  a  handsome,  young  assist- 


ant leading  man  and  make  a  plumber 
out  of  him  in  one  day ! 

— o — 

Alice  Lake  trained  Fatty  Arbuckle' s 
trick  dog,  Luke,  to  hold  the  yarn  while 
she  knit. 

Some  miscreant  rubbed  a  porterhouse 
steak  over  the  ball  of  yarn  and  Luke 
ate  it. 

Luke  was  finally  saved,  but  the  yarn 
was  a  total  loss. 
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Something  New  at  Last ! 

 "Dorothy  Dalton  is  working  on 

a  new  picture  in  which  she  portrays  a 
woman  with  a  mania  for  fine  cloth- 
ing"  

— o 

Do  You  Remember  'Em? 

With  all  due  respect  to  your  patriot- 
ism and  our  own,  we  are  becoming 
somewhat  weary  of  the  "I  Spy  The 
Hun"  picture. 

As  a  change  we'd  almost  welcome 
the  Russian  drammer  of  two  or  three 
years  ago. 

Gosh,  how  we  admired  'em! 

Here's  one: 

A  Million  Dollars  worth  of  Snow. 
Sleighs  and  Ice  and  Hoods.  The 
IvanofTs.  An  Awful  Blow !  Family 
Honor.  Woods. 

An  Erring  Daughter  Cussed  by  Dad. 
Comic  Servant.  Dogs.  Nihilists. 
Funny  Clothes.  "She's  Mad !"  Lonely 
Hut  of  Logs. 

"To  Cafeteria  for  Life !"  Ice  again 
and  Whips.  In  Cabaret  He  finds  His 
Wife.    Vodka.    Kisses.  Sips. 

The  Ballroom.  Whiskers.  Sabers. 
Czar.      Soldiers.      Ladies    Fair.  A 


Bomb  and  Nihilist.  Awful  Jar.  Whis- 
kers ev'rywhere! 

Then  Sleigh  and  Horses.  Furs  and 
Ice.  Soldiers.  Shots  and  Snow. 
"The   Passports !"     Sentries.  Haste. 

Advice.    Papers  lost!    More  Woe  

— o — 

Paramount's  praise  of  Cavalieri's 
first  picture,  "A  Woman  Of  Impulse/' 


leads  them  to  remark — "Every  man 
who  has  a  beautiful  wife  should  see 
it — a  story  that  every  wife  will  take 
her  husband  to  see" — 

Every  married  woman  who  sees  that 
ad  will  surely  see  the  picture, — and  so 
will  hubby. 

Does  EVERY  married  man  think 
his  wife  is  beautiful? 

Well,  he'd  BETTER! 

— o — 
"Save  me,  girl !" 
Since  Anita  King  became  a  life-saver 

at  Long  Beach  Patrol  House,  it  does 


beat  all  how  the  horde  of  he-swim- 
mers has  increased ! 
And  every  few  minutes  one  of  the 
horde  hollers,  "Help !" 

— o — 

An  Emphatic  Perfume. 
Viola  Dana  "adopted"  three  sailors 
and  their  mascot,  a  goat. 

The  jackies  are  husky  lads,  but  Viola 
asserts  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  world 
as  strong  as  that  goat! 

— o — 
Barred. 

While  we  would  dearly  love  the  job 
of  writing  captions  and  subtitles  for 
certain  producers ;  we  fear  we  are  to- 
tally disqualified  for  such  literary 
labor. 

Our  English  is  too  pure. 

Nobody  ain't  got  nothing  on  us  when 
it  comes  to  grammar. 

Also,  we  have  learned  to  punctuate 
almost  perfectly. 

Which  comma  lets  us  out  period 
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Hey,  Fellows, — 
Did  you  ever  consider  what  we  owe 
to  the  hen? 
Nope? 

Well,  if  it  were  not  for  the  lien  there 
would  be  no  eggs. 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  an  egg  Colum- 
bus would  not  have  discovered  Amer- 
ica. 

If  he  had  not  discovered  America, 
there  would  have  been  no  picture  plays. 

Get  your  minds  offen  the  chickens 
for  a  while  and, — 

Be  good  to  the  hen ! 

"Woof,  Woof !" 
When  William  Russell  moved  him- 
self and  his  eleven  dogs  to  their  new 
home  in  Santa  Barbara,  the  neighbors 
immediately  threw  away  their  alarm 
clocks. 

When  Bill  visits  his  family  at  -6.30 
A.  M.  with  a  cord  of  soup  bones  in 
his  arms,  it  sounds  like 

The  Chinese  army  invading  Russia ! 
— o — 
Tongue  Test : 
Now,  dear  children,  let  us  hear  you 
pronounce  all  these  names  correctly : 


What  ?    Not  a  bit  like  it ! 

— o — 

A  Scrambled  Film  Family: 
"Her  Sister"  (Mutual) 
"My  Wife"  (Mutual) 
"My  Husband's  Friend"  (Arrow) 
"Mother"  (General) 
"My  Cousin"  (Artcraft) 
"Friend  Husband"  (Goldwyn) 


"His  Wife's  Friend"  (Sennett) 
"Her  Man"  (Pathe) 
"Whose  Wife"  (American) 
"Idle  Wives"  (Bluebird) 
"The  16th  Wife"  (Vitagraph) 
— o — 

Camille,  the  play  that  made  public 
weeping  popular,  has  been  filmed  with 
Ethel  Barrymore  camilling. 


A 

TAKE" 

1  O^tT- 

An  enterprising  exhibitor  gives  away 
a  handkerchief  with  every  ticket  dur- 
ing i^s  presentation  at  his  theater. 
— o — 

The  Pursuit  Of  The  Beautiful. 

"The  Testimony  Of  Mildred  Vane," 
— "the  story  of  a  beautiful  girl  made 
victim  of  intrigue  and  villainy." 

Sure, — that's  what  they  get  for  being 
beautiful ! 

Ever  hear  of  a  villain  chasing  a 
homely  one? 

Neither  did  we. 

— o — 

Answer  To  our  own  Correspondent : 
Ida  Cline,  Hoboken: — I  don't,  when 
the  other  fellow  is  buying.  I  agree 
with  you, — Mr.  Bushman  is  not  nearly 
as  pretty  as  Mrs.  Beverly  Bushman. 
Against  the  rules  to  tell  you  about 
Charlie  Murray's  teeth.  Every  one  has 
their  false.    Call  again. 

— o — 

"Earl  Williams,  in  'The  American 
Ace,'  actually  flies  an  aeroplane." 

We  were  alleviated  greatly  to  hear 
that  Earl  was  to  FLY  the  machine. 

We  feared  he  was  going  to  push  it 
along  in  a  wheelbarrow,  or  something ! 


"Dusty"  and  his 
new  leading  lady, 
Irene  Rich. 


Flapjacks  and 
Canvasbacks 

And  an  introduction  to  Irene 
Rich,  a  real  "Girl  in  the  Open" 
who,  with  a  hop,  skip,  and  a  jump, 
suddenly  rose  from  a  humble 
beginning  to  being  Dustin  Far- 
num's  leading  lady. 

By  Jay  Brien  Chapman 

IT  was  on  the  edge  of  Big 
Bear  Lake,  up  in  the  San 
Bernardino   Mountains  in 
California.   Irene  Rich  had  been 
"Dusty"  Farnum's  leading  lady 
for  nearly  a  month,  playing  in 
"A  Man  in  the  Open,"  and  I  had 
made  my  way  to  the  spot  where 
they  were  working  to  ask  her 
how  she  liked  having  her  first  big 
chance  in  motion  pictures,  and 
to  see  how  she  took  it.  About 
the  time  I  arrived,  just  as  the 
carpenters  had  finished  building 
the  little  cabin  which  was  to  be 
used  in  the  picture,  along  came  a 
snowstorm.    The  director  tore  his 
hair,  rushed  around  like  a  mad- 
man, and  the  carpenters  prepared 
to  demolish  their  nice  little  house. 
But  Farnum  had  an  inspiration. 

"Look  over  across  the  lake !"  he 
exclaimed.    We  did,  and  there  the 
ground  was  perfectly  clear  and 
the   sun  was   shining.  That's 
California  for  you.    So  the  car- 
penters loaded  the  little  cabin  on 
a  barge,  towed  it  across  the  lake 
to  a  new  location,  and  while  they 
got  it  in  place  Irene,  Dusty,  the 
assistant  director,  and  I  went  hunt- 
ing. 

I'll  admit  that  I  expected  to  see 
the  lady  in  the  case  do  some  pos- 
ing. I  thought  she'd  probably 
climb  fallen  tree  trt:nks  and  look 


Flapjacks  and  Canvasbacks 

beautiful,  while  everybody  else  used  their  guns.  But 
not  Irene !   The  assistant  director  got  the  biggest 
bag,  it's  true,  but  she  got  the  prize  duck,  a  big 
canvasback,  and  she  got  it  by  a  good  shot,  too. 

"Then  you  really  like  this  sort  of  thing?"  I 
asked  her,  while  Farnum  and  the  director  made  a 
fire  and  got  out  the  makings  for  some  flapjacks. 

"Love  it,"  she  answered  simply,  and  there  wasn't 
a  doubt  in  the  world  that  she  was  telling  the  truth. 

"I  like  hunting  and  fishing  and  shooting,"  she 
went  on,  pulling  the  soft  felt  hat  off  her  dark  hair. 
"I  always  have.    I'd  rather  be  outdoors  than  any- 
where else;  you  can't  imagine  how  I  enjoyed  riding 
around  Catalina  Island  the  other  day  in  Mr.  F; 
num's  speed  boat,  Over  the  Top.    And  last  weel 
a  cousin  of  mine  who's  an  army  officer  took 
me  up  when  I  challenged  him  to  a  shooting 
match.    We  used  army  Springfields 
and,  though  I  didn't  beat  him,  I 
had  a  fair  score." 

Incidentally,  they  fired 
thirty    rounds,  and 
she  didn't  have  a 
sore  shoulder 
the  next 
day.  Ask 
that  sol- 
dier boy  of  yours 
came  home  and  saluted  the 
flag  on  his  own  front  porch, 
if  that  shows  whether  or  not 
she  knows  how  to  hold  a  Spring- 
field. 

"But  I  like  society  parts,  too 
she  admitted.    Then,  almost  guiltily : 
"You  see,  I — I  like  to  wear  good 
clothes." 

Well,  what  woman  doesn't? 

And  she  is  fond  of  music,  was  born 
in  Buffalo,  has  lived  on  a  New 
England    farm,    a  Western 
ranch,  and  in  a  good  many 
cities.    All  that  came  out 
as  we  sat  on  a  rock  near 
the  camp  fire,  while  Miss 
Rich  kept  an  eye  on  the 
cooks. 

"I  wasn't  crazy  about 
the    screen  at 
first,"   she  told 
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She  came  back  just  in  time  to  get  the  first  flapjack 


me.  "But  a  time  came  when  I  had 
to  make  money,  and  that  seemed  to  be 
the  most  congenial  way  open  to  me." 
But  she  didn't  go  to  a  big  director  and 
try  to  impress  him  with  her  ability ; 
she  just  became  an  extra  girl,  appearing 
with  Louise  Glaum  and  then  with  Kitty 
Gordon.  And  the  next  thing  she  knew 
she  was  summoned  by  phone  to  play 
a  small  part  in  a  Frank  Keenan  picture. 
Right  after  that  came  the  chance  to 
be  leading  lady  with  Dustin  Farnum, 
and  every  one  predicts  that  she's  the 
kind  that  makes  good  when  given  a 
chance  of  that  sort. 

Before  Dusty  had  finished  his  part 
of  the  preparations  for  luncheon  Irene 
Rich  slipped  back  to  her  dressing  room, 
which  wasn't  so  very  far  awav,  and 


changed  into  the  riding  costume  that 
she  was  to  wear  in  the  next  scene.  She 
returned  just  in  time  to  get  the  first 
flapjack,  and  to  tell  Farnum  that  he 
made  better  ones  than  any  white- 
jacketed  young  man  doing  it  for  a  liv- 
ing in  a  restaurant  window. 

Irene  Rich  is  undeniably  beautiful, 
with  a  wealth  of  very  dark-brown  hair 
that  shows  a  hint  of  gold  in  the  sun. 
Her  eyes  are  quite  as  dark,  and  her 
off-stage  personality  has  a  hint  of  the 
charm  that  endears  Marguerite  Clark 
to  the  public.  I  don't  know  how  other 
people  are  going  to  feel  about  her  pic- 
tures, but  to  me  they  will  always  carry 
a  breath  of  fresh,  woodsy  air  from  the 
big  outdoors  that  means  so  much  to 
her. 


Romance  and 
Arabella 

A  tale  of  four  men  who  almost  won  the  same  girl, 
and  a  fifth  who  did.  Adapted  from  the  Select 
picture  based  on  the  play  by  William  Hurlbut. 

By  Selma  Howe 

SOMETIMES  I  get  uneasy  about  Arabella. 
For  one  thing,  lately  she's  taken  to  buying 
what  they  call  "undies"  in  the  department- 
store  ads — just  a  mass  of  pink  chiffon  and  lace 
that   I   can't   understand   at   all,   though  she 
seems  to. 

Of  course,  fate  has  no  business  to  make  a 
pretty  girl  a  widow  before  she's  twenty.  Nobody 
could  have  been  more  devoted  to  her 
husband's  memory  than  my  niece 
was,  but  just  the  minute  Ara- 
bella put  his  best  pho- 
tograph into  a  silver 
frame  on  her  dressing 
table    and   began  to 
speak  of  him  as  her 
"first,"  I  knew  there 
was  trouble  ahead. 

So  did  Bill.  Bill 
lives  next  door,  and 
always  has.  That 
was  his  chief  draw- 
back.   If  he  had  even 
lived  in  the  next  block, 
I  think  he'd  have  had  a 
better  chance,  but  he's  always 
been  so  convenient  that  Bella 
never   thought   of  marrying 
him,  though  he  proposed  to 
her  as  regularly  as  clockwork. 
He  kept  right  on  hoping  till 
she  and  Paul  were  on  their 
way  back  from  the  altar,  and 
then,  when  Paul  died,  he  be- 
gan again.    But  when  he  dis- 
covered that  he  was  going  to 
have  competition,  he  looked 
at  me  in  despair. 

Harry  Atteridge's 
arrival  was  the  thing 
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that  made  him  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
I'd  forgotten  who  Harry  was,  when  he 
arrived  fresh  from  the  West,  with  a 
brand-new  fortune  and  his  eyes  full  of 
devotion  to  Arabella.  She  remembered 
him  fast  enough,  though ;  trust  Bella  not 
to  forget  an  old  sweetheart !  And  so 
they  sat  in  the  drawing-room  and  talked 
— I'd  overheard  him  telling  her  that 
he'd  come  back  to  sweep  her  off  her 
feet ! — while  Bill  and  I  exchanged  con- 
solatory remarks  out  in  the  arbor. 

"I  tell  you,  she's  got  a  romance  bug  \" 
he  exclaimed  at 
last,  "and  she's  got 
to  be  fed  up  with 
it !"  Now  just  im- 
agine being  fed  up 
with  a  bug!  He 
dashed  off  into  the 
house  then,  and 
into  the  drawing- 
room,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Bella, 
he  arrived  at'  ex- 
actly the  wrong 
moment.  And 
there  he  stayed 
and  stayed  till  Bella  almost  threw  him 
out ;  she  said  that  he  utterly  destroyed 
the  romantic  atmosphere.  When  he 
finally  left  the  room  he  went  upstairs 
and  called  her  on  the  house  telephone, 
and  she  answered,  leaving  Harry  At- 
teridge  fuming  up  and  down  the  room, 
with  his  proposal  buzzing  in  his  head. 

"I've  got  an  artist  friend  who's  per- 
fectly crazy  to  paint  a  picture  of  your 
psychic  ego,"  Bill  told  Bella,  and  of 
course  she  was  immediately  interested 
at  that,  since  she'd  never  before  known 
that  she  had  one.  Bill  raved  on,  offer- 
ing up  this  friend  of  his,  Claude  Esta- 
brook,  as  a  counterirritant,  he  told  me 
later,  and  Bella  finally  reached  the  point 
where  she  went  back  to  the  drawing- 
room  and  told  Harry  Atteridge  that 
love  was  a  psychic  thing  and  couldn't 
be  bullied.  Really,  I'm  afraid  that 
Harry  would  have  done  something  vio- 
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lent  if  I  hadn't  strolled  in  just  then, 
looking  for  my  knitting;  knitting  is 
such  a  good  excuse  for  so  many  things ! 

But  later  on  I  began  to  wish  that  I 
had  persuaded  Bill  to  let  Harry  alone. 
For  Claude  Estabrook  began  to  spend 
most  of  his  time  in  our  conservator}', 
with  Bella  at  his  feet,  listening  with 
the  most  rapt  attention  while  he  jab- 
bered strange  assortments  of  words  at 
her;  not  one  syllable  had  any  remote 
connection  with  another,  it  seemed  to 
me,  and  I  think  I'm  reasonably  bright. 

"Everything  goes 
into  nothingness, 
but  beyond  the  all- 
ness  crosses  eter- 
nity," he  told  her 
one  evening,  and 
Bella  murmured, 
"Oh,  I  see,''  but 
when  he  wanted 
her  to  reply  to  him 
in  the  same  sort  of 
gibberish  all  she 
could  think  of  was, 
"  'Twas  brillig  and 
the  slithy  toves  did 
gyre  and  gimble  on  the  wabe,"  which, 
as  every  one  knows,  is  nothing  more 
Cubistic  than  "Alice  in  Wonderland." 

"You  ought  to  cooperate  with  me," 
Bill  complained  when  he  heard  about 
it.  "You  mustn't  leave  them  alone  so 
much."  But  I  don't  see  what  I  could 
have  done ;  Bella  won't  be  chaperoned 
in  her  own  house.  I  did  what  I  could, 
though.  I  told  him  that  Estabrook  had 
asked  her  to  come  down  to  his  studio 
alone,  and  that  she  was  going.  He 
tramped  off  home  without  his  hat  when 
he  heard  that,  and  I  knew  that  some- 
thing would  happen  down  at  the  studio  ; 
if  Bill  is  thinking  hard  he's  very  apt 
to  go  off  and  leave 'his  hat  at  our  house. 
I  began  to  wonder  who  would  succeed 
Claude  Estabrook. 

Bella  went  to  the  studio,  but  she 
didn't  seem  to  be  exactly  happy  when 
she  got  there.    To  begin  with,  Claude 
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was  much  more — well,  I  guess  you'd 
call  it  unrepressed — than  she'd  ex- 
pected. Bella  likes  love  when  it's  at 
arm's  length,  which  he  didn't  under- 
stand. And  she  was  rather  disap- 
pointed in  his  painting  of  their  twin 
souls ;  she  said  that  the  circle  repre- 
senting his  soul  was  so  much  bigger 
than  the  one  that  stood  for  hers  !  Then, 
too,  he  borrowed  forty  dollars  from 
her,  and  that  seemed  so  grossly  ma- 
terial. 

But  the  worst  thing  of  all  were  the 
neighbors.  It  seems  that  they  had  seen 
her  in  the  room  with  him — they  could 
look  right  across  the  court — and,  judg- 
ing her  by  other  visitors  of  his,  they 
suddenly  appeared  on  the  scene  with 
some  officials  from  the  society  for  the 
suppression  of  vice ! 

Bella  was  simply  wild,  for,  when  she 
protested,  "But  we're  engaged,"  one  of 
the  officers  laughed  and  replied,  "That's 
what  they  all  say."  Then  he  went  on 
to  explain  that  she  was  there  with  a 
notorious  man  alone — and  at  the  word 
alone,  Bella,  blazing  with  indignation, 
threw  open  the  door  of  the  den,  in 
which  I  sat,  knitting.  Claude  was  furi- 
ous at  that,  but  Bella  replied  to  his 
objections  very  fittingly. 

"I  was  willing  to  give  myself  in  a 
spiritual  bond,"  she  told  him,  "but  T 
didn't  see  why  it  shouldn't  be  done 
nicely  and  with  a  proper  chaperon." 

I  guess  Bella  felt  a  hundred  years 
old  as  we  left  that  studio ;  she  went 
downstairs  as  if  she  did.  But  then  we 
met  Bill,  with  his  next  "counterirri- 
tant,"  and  she  began  to  look  like  a 
flower  garden  after  a  light  shower. 

And  now  she  is  buying  all  that  flimsy 
pink  stuff,  and  Peter  Harper  is  at  our 
house  for  breakfast,  tennis,  tea ;  in  fact, 
he  almost  has  his  mail  sent  here. 

Arabella  has  been  acting  so  strangely 
the  last  day  or  so.  This  afternoon, 
when  I  darted  into  her  room  to  get 
the  knitting  I  had  dropped  there,  Bella 
was  standing  by  her  dresser  stuffing 


things  into  a  suit  case.  She  was  dressed 
for  the  street,  and  she  jumped  like 
a  sneak  thief  when  I  opened  the  door. 
Then  she  colored  up  just  the  way  she 
used  to  when  I  would  find  her  making 
mud  pies  in  a  clean  white  pinafore. 

"Oh,  is  that  you,  Aunt  Effie,  dear?" 
she  said  with  affected  carelessness, 
dropping  her  eyes.  "I'm  just  putting 
a  few  old  clothes  into  a  bag  to  have 
the  tailor  fix  them  over."  Perhaps 
Bella's  explanation  would  have  been 
more  convincing  if  the  "few  old 
clothes"  hadn't  been  a  drawerful  of  the 
pink  camisoles  and  negligees  and  what 
not  she  has  just  been  buying.  But  one 
doesn't  contradict  my  niece,  somehow. 

"Arabella" — I  spoke  as  severely  as 
I  knew  how — "what  on  earth  are  you 
going  to  do  with  this  trash?  You'll 
never  wear  it  out  in  a  hundred  years, 
and  there  isn't  one  garment  in  the 
whole  lot  that  your  grandmother  would 
know  how  to  put  on."  Bella  bent  over 
the  dresser  and  pretended  not  to  hear. 

"What  are  you  looking  for  now, 
Bella  ?"  I  demanded,  controlling  myself. 
Arabella  seized  me  suddenly  and 
danced  me  across  the  floor,  laughing 
giddily. 

"What  am  I  looking  for?  Mystery! 
Excitement!  Thrills!"  My  niece 
punctuated  her  words  with  ecstatic  lit- 
tle hugs  as  she  whirled  me  around. 
"My  life  has  been  all  gray.  Not  that 
poor,  dear  Paul  didn't  do  his  best. 
But  Paul  was  hardly  a  romantic  fig- 
ure," she  sighed,  looking  earnestly  at 
his  bald  head  which  shone  in  its  silver 
frame  on  her  table. 

"Now  I  intend  to  live."  Bella  be- 
came her  own  sunny  self  again.  "All 
my  life  I've  been  starving;  now  I  want 
romance." 

"There's  Bill,"  I  suggested  guard- 
edly, remembering  the  romance  bug. 
"No  doubt  he'll  propose  again." 

"Bill !  Why,  I've  known  him  all  my 
life!  I'd  never  dream  of  marrying 
him.    The  man  I  marry  must  sweep 
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me  off  my  feet. 
Aunt  Effie,  you 
must  be  crazy !" 

Now,  personally, 
I  think  Bill  "a 
splendid  y  oung 
man — a  good,  de- 
pendable sort,  and 
any  girl,  maid,  or 
widow  ought  to  be 
glad  to  get  him. 
Not  that  my  niece 
ever  will  marry 
him,  though.  She's 
sure  to  tie  up  with 
some  absurd  per- 
son whom  no  one 
would  have 
thought  of.  That's 
Bella ! 

"I'd  as  soon 
think  of  marrying 
little  Peter  Harper 
as  I  would  Bill  ; 
sooner,  in  fact," 
amended  Bella, 
watching  the  effect 
of  her  words  in- 
tently through  the 
lace  negligee  she 
was  slipping  over 
her  head.  Her 
searching  look 
puzzled  me. 

"At  least,  Ara- 
bella," I  suggested, 
leaving  her  to  dress 
for  dinner,  "let  us 
hope  you  won't 
marry  any  one  like 
that  b  o  h  e  m  i  a  n 
artist  person  whom 
we  took  tea  with 
last  week."  Bella 
became  embar- 
rassed at  the  rec- 
ollection, as  I  in- 
tended she  should. 
But  only  for  a  min- 
ute. 


Evidently  Peter  was  the  tailor  she  had  in  mind. 


"Don't  worry, 
Aunt  Efne,"  she 
said  with  that 
roguish  twinkle  of 
hers.  "I'm  going 
to  try  them  all,  and 
I'll  turn  over  the 
slightly  wounded 
to  you." 

I  was  right 
about  Arabella's 
pink  silk  flubdubs 
being  connected 
with  her  casualty 
list.  Poor  little 
Peter  Harper  was 
killed  in  action,  as 
you  might  say, 
right  under  her 
window  last  night 
with  pink  crepe  de 
Chine  oozing  from 
both  clenched  fists. 
Evidently  he  was 
the  tailor  for 
whom  she  was 
packing  that  suit 
case ! 

Of  course  I 
didn't  suspect  just 
when  or  where  or 
what,  but  I  knew 
something  w  a  s 
surely  coming  up 
when  I  encoun- 
tered Bella  in  her 
room  yesterday. 
Just  before  dinner 
she  sent  d  o  w  n 
word  that  she 
wouldn't  come 
down.  A  bad 
headache,  she  ex- 
plained. 

"Poor  child!"  I 
thought.  'That's 
the  price  she  is 
paying  per  thrill." 
So  after  dinner  I 
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thrust  my  head  out, 
and  looked  down. 

It  was  too  dark  to 
see  much  at  first. 
The  music  was  more 
distinct,  and  seemed 
to  come  from  a  clump 
of  shrubs  w  h  i  c  h 
marks  the  line  be- 
tween our  yard  and 
Bill's,  next  door. 
Then  I  made  out  two 
figures  squatting  un- 
der the  bushes  strum- 
ming on  banjos. 
Pretty  soon  a  man  be- 
gan to  move  about 
under  Bella's  win- 
I  held  inl- 
and waited, 
could 


dow. 
breath 
What 
mean  ? 

There  was 
low  whistle, 
ment  later 
leaned  out  from 
next  window. 


She  looked  determined  to  be  happy 
if  it  killed  her. 


decided  to  take  a  hot  tray  up  to  her, 
in  spite  of  her  instructions  that  she 
didn't  want  a  bite.  Bella  didn't  answer 
when  I  knocked  at  her  door.  Under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  I  should  have 
gone  away  and  left  her,  as  I  supposed, 
sleeping.  But  I  didn't ;  I  tried  the  knob 
and  found  her  door — locked  ! 

I  don't  know  what  I  should  have 
done  if  just  then  something  else  had 
not  happened  to  distract  my  -attention. 
Through  the  windows  of  the  sewing 
room,  which  is  right  next  to  Bella's, 
came  faint,  but  unmistakable,  strains 
of  music.     I  rushed  to  the  window, 


it  all 

a  long, 
A  mo- 
Bella 
the 
By 

this  time  I  was  pre- 
pared   for  anything, 
though,  I  must  con- 
fess,    I  almost 
screamed.    The  mas- 
culine   figure  below 
was  doing  something 
with  a  ladder.   I  can't 
be  quite  sure  of  what  Bella  whispered 
just  then.    It  sounded  something  like, 
"All's  well,  my  love." 

I  watched  her  back  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  go  cautiously  down  the  lad- 
der. She  had  on  her  street  suit  again, 
and  she  was  having  considerable  dif- 
ficulty with  a  suit  case. 

After  that  things  happened  pretty 
fast.  Bella  may  have  caught  her  heel 
in  her  petticoat.  At  any  rate,  there 
was  a  scream — a  fairly  loud  one. 
Then  across  the  yard  from  next  door 
two  men  came  running.  I've  always 
suspected  that  Bill  was  watching  all 
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the  time.  At  any  rate,  he  and  his 
friend,  Doctor  Henry,  were  on  the 
scene  in  no  time,  the  masculine  person 
had  disappeared,  and  Bella  was  ex- 
plaining that  the  house  had  been 
robbed.  Doctor  Henry  immediately 
rushed  off  to  catch  the  burglar,  leaving 
Bill  and  Arabella  facing  each  other. 
Bill  picked  up  the  suit  case  and  ex- 
amined it. 

"What's  this?"  he  inquired. 

''The — er — that  is  the — the  family 
silver.''  explained  Bella  glibly. 


"And  this?"  Bill  went  on,  tugging 
at  some  lace  thing  that  had  slipped  its 
moorings  and  was  showing  at  the  side. 
Before  Bella  could  think  up  another 
explanation,  the  doctor  came  back  with 
the  man  whom  he  had  seized  upon  as 
the  burglar. 

"Peter!"  exclaimed  Bill  and  my  niece 
together.  Bella's  voice  was  filled  with 
dismay. 

"Ah,  I  see!  An  elopement!"  went 
on  Bill. 

"Sh!    I  may  be  romantic  and  all 


that,"  I  heard  my  niece  retort  in  low- 
ered tones,  "but  don't  accuse  me  of 
robbing  the  cradle." 

I  didn't  stay  to  hear  Peter's  indignant 
outburst  at  this  insult.  It  was  about 
time  that  I  appeared  on  the  spot  and 
helped  to  clear  up  things  a  little.  When 
I  got  there  Peter  was  already  walking 
down  toward  the  street,  followed  by  his 


two  Italian  musicians,  still  strumming. 
All  that  time  they  had  never  once 
stopped  playing.  And  Bill,  having  dis- 
posed of  Peter,  produced  his  next 
"counterirritant,"  otherwise  Doctor 
Henry,  one  of  the  most  learned  pro- 
fessors of  sociology.  I  had  suspected 
our  young  neighbor  of  having  a  hand 
in  the  matter  right  along. 
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"My  idea  is  to  keep  'em  coming," 
Bill  whispered  confidentially  as  Ara- 
bella chatted  prettily  with  Doctor 
Henry.  It  was  evident  that  Doctor 
Henry  found  my  niece  interesting— 
though  only  as  a  specimen,  perhaps. 
By  the  way,  he  and  Bill  are  dining 
with  us  to-night — at  Bella's  invitation. 

Doctor  Henry  has  proposed,  and 
Arabella  has  accepted  him.  I  think  it 
was  Arabella  who  swept  him  off  his 
feet.  Of  course  he  didn't  say  so,  but 
he  intimated  that  he  was  being  quite 
unaccountably  rash  in  offering  his  hand 
to  a  woman  he  had  known  but  two 
weeks.  However,  he  says  that  he 
thinks  that  my  niece,  Arabella,  can  be 
trained  in  time  to  undertake  the  duties 
and  honors  which  will  be  hers  as  his 
wife  and  the  mistress  of  his  house- 
hold. He  says  that  he  finds  her  quite 
teachable. 

It  is  true  that  Arabella  has  settled 
down  somewhat  of  late.  She  lets  him 
read  his  essays  and  "papers"  to  her 
by  the  hour  together,  and  sits  and  lis- 
tens, lost  in  admiration.  Arabella 
plans  to  take  up  "the  serious  life"  after 
her  marriage,  and  thinks  she  may  even 
become  a  trained  nurse.  But  if  Bella 
nursed  for  the  rest  of  her  life  her  aver- 
age would  still  be  good — according  to 
her  casualty  list. 

The  fact  is,  in  my  opinion,  Arabella 
is  a  lot  too  good  for  Doctor  Henry, 
or  any  dried-up  old  professor.  All  he 
needs  or  wants  is  a  deaf  housekeeper 
to  cook  his  meals  and  sit  in  a  rocking- 
chair  and  sew  wdiile  he  reads  his  stuff 
to  her.  But  Arabella  seems  to  be  quite 
flattered  at  the  idea  of  becoming  the 
wife  of  a  professor. 

The  only  person  who  is  really  dis- 
satisfied is  Bill.  He's  inconsolable. 
He  thinks  that  she  is  really  in  earnest 
this  time. 

"Looks  like  this  is  where  I  get  stung," 
he  said  gloomily  to  me  the  other  day. 
"Up  to  this  time  I've  managed  to  bring 


on  a  new  victim  for  Bella  whenever 
the  situation  got  a  little  bit  delicate  and 
I  was  afraid  she  was  going  to  let  her- 
self get  engaged.  But  this  time  my 
scheme  has  got  me.  To  tell  the  truth 
I  didn't  think  Doc  Henry  would  fall." 

Well,  he  certainly  has,  and,  if  all 
goes  well  and  Arabella  is  as  teachable 
as  he  supposes,  the  day  is  set  for  early 
in  September.  The  professor  calls  it 
"der  Tag."    That's  his  only  joke. 

Sometimes  I  catch  myself  feeling  a 
little  sorry  for  Arabella. 

Arabella's  wedding  went  off  beauti- 
fully ;  in  fact,  the  one  everybody  had 
been  invited  to  went  off  altogether  and 
never  came  back ! 

Arabella  was  dressed  in  plenty  of 
time,  contrary  to  my  expectations,,  and 
sat  in  her  room,  waiting  till  she  was 
to  go  downstairs,  while  the  very  pretti- 
est girls  she  knewr,  all  dressed  in  pink 
and  blue  chiffon,  stood  around,  staring 
at  her  the  way  girls  always  do  at  a 
prospective  bride.  But  somehowT  Bella 
didn't  seem  very  happy ;  she  looked  as 
if  she  was  going  to  go  through  with 
that  marriage  if  it  killed  her. 

"I  wouldn't  marry  him  if  I  didn't 
want  to,"  I  told  her,  thinking  I'd  give 
her  one  more  loophole  to  escape 
through,  but  she  stamped  her  foot  and 
said:  "I  will  marry  him ;  I  won't  be 
so  changeable !" 

Well,  we  waited  and  waited.  A 
whole  half  hour  dragged  by,  with 
everybody  whispering  and  wondering 
what  had  happened  to  the  groom.  I 
got  scared  for  fear  I'd  wished  some 
sort  of  malady  on  him,  and,  goodness 
knows,  though  I  didn't  want  Bella  to 
marry  him,  I  wouldn't  have  had  the 
poor  man  come  to  any  bad  end  through 
any  wish  of  mine.  As  for  Bella,  she 
just  sat  there,  tapping  the  floor  with 
her  foot  and  getting  grimmer  and 
grimmer.  She  twisted  the  ribbons  of 
her  bouquet,  and  her  eyes  got  perfectly 
steely,  but  she  didn't  say  a  word. 
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And  then  he  came,  beaming  happily, 
perfectly  suited  with  himself  and  his 
excuse.  He'd  stopped  to  make  a  few 
notes  on  his  essay,  and  had  forgotten 
all  about  the  wedding. 

"Oh,  he  did,  did  he?"  said  Bella 
when  she  heard  that,  with  her  voice 
all  shut  up  tight  in  her  throat.  "Very 
well,  then;  let's  have  the  wedding!" 

I'd  never  seen  her  look  prettier  than 
she  did  when  she  came  down  the  stairs ; 
maybe  it  was  being  angry  that  made 
her  cheeks  so  pink.  But  poor  Bill! 
His  face  was  utterly  miserable,  and  you 
could  tell  just  to  look  at  him  that  his 
heart  was  breaking.  Bella  didn't  look 
exactly  happy,  either,  and  I  began  to 
wish  that  we  lived  where  they  have 
tornadoes  or  earthquakes  or  anything 
else  that  would  stop  the  wedding. 

Doctor  Henry  was  perfectly  con- 
tented, though,  and  when  the  minister 
asked  him  if  he  took  Bella  to  be  his 
wedded  wife  he  said  "I  do!"  so  loud 
that  you  could  have  heard  him  out  in 
the  street.  But  when  the  minister 
asked  Bella  if  she  took  .  Doctor  Henry 
her  response  carried  even  farther,  for 
she  just  swallowed  hard  and  said,  "I 
do  not!"  Then  she  picked  up  her  train 
and  ran  as  hard  as  she  could. 


Bella  cried  and  cried  when  she  tried 
to  explain  to  me,  when  I  found  her 
in  the  library,  but  all  she  could  say  was, 
"I  just  couldn't,  Aunt  Effie,"  and  she 
put  her  dear  little  head  down  on  my 
shoulder  and  sobbed  and  sobbed.  "And 
Bill  will  think  I'm  so  horribly  un- 
stable." Bill  would,  if  you  please — 
not  a  word  about  what  Doctor  Henry 
might  think ! 

And  then  Bilk  appeared  in  the  door- 
way ;  nice,  broad-shouldered  Bill,  with 
his  arms  just  aching  for  Arabella.  I 
went  back  to  the  guests  then,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  Bill  joined  us,  Bella 
clinging  to  his  arm  as  if  she'd  never 
let  go. 

"We've  decided  that  it's  too  bad  to 
waste  all  this  material  for  a  perfectly 
good  wedding,"  he  said,  grinning. 
"And  Bella's  going  to  marry  me ;  at 
least,  she  said  she  would  a  minute  ago," 
and  he  looked  down  at  her  anxiously. 
She  nodded  happily,  though,  and  I  re- 
alized that  she'd  finally  discovered  that 
Bill  was  the  right  man  all  along,  even 
though  he  had  had  to  go  down  the  list 
of  his  friends  alphabetically  to  rescue 
her  from  marrying  somebody  else. 

And  Doctor  Henry  had  a  part  in  the 
wedding,  after  all;  he  was  best  man! 


BACK  TO  YOUTH 

TP  HE  lure  and  charm  of  the  fairy-tale  rhyme 
*     Are  renewed  in  the  movies'  thrills  and  laughter, 
For  it's  always  "once  upon  a  time," 
And  always  "happy  ever  after." 

The  shadowy  folk  in  the  picture  plays, 

As  in  black  and  white,  they  laugh  or  grieve, 

Transport  us  back  to  our  fairy-tale  days 
In  the  grown-ups'  land  of  make-believe. 

■:  .  Ronald  Oliphant. 


Jack  is  still  "Tom 
Sawyer"  at  heart- 
on  or  off  the  screen. 


the  kid  that  he  is  in  pictures;  not  a  } 
young  man  playing  juvenile  parts,  but  * 
all  boy  clear  through. 
"You  see,  I  have  a  friend — his  name  is  Bill — who  wanted 
me  to  go  fishing  with  him,"  he  went  on,  when  he  was 
back  on  the  counter  beside  me,  swinging  his  legs  as  he 
talked.    "He  claimed  he  knew  every  big  trout  up  in 
the  Malibu,  so  I  fell  for  his  scheme,  and  we  planned 
to  go  early  the  next  morning.    Incidentally  I  asked 
what  about  lunch. 

"  'Leave  it  to  me/  said  Bill.  'I'll  get  a  couple 
of  chickens  and  fix  'em  up  fine.'  So  he  went  out, 
and  came  back  in  about  an  hour  with  two  fine 
fat  broilers.  Somehow  I've  always  had  my  sus- 
picions about  Bill  since  then ;  those  chickens  still 
had  their  feathers  on ! 

"Well,  I  knew  how  to  pick  ducks,  and  Bill 
claimed  he  knew  all  about  chickens,  so  we  started  in 
to  pick  them.    Say,  before  we  got  through  there  were 
feathers  nestling  in  every  dish  in  Bill's  cupboard, 
and  sticking  to  our  clothes ;  they  even  got  into  the  ice 
box  when  Bill  opened  it. 

"  'Yeh !'  said  Bill.  'Think  of  how  good  these  chickens 
will  taste  after  all  this  work.  Cold  chicken,  and  plenty 
of  it;  that's  my  idea  of  a  real  lunch  for  a  fishing  trip. 
And  we'll  take  a  whole  flock  of  jelly  sandwiches  along, 
too.' 

"Say,  my  mouth  watered !  While  he  was  roasting  the 
chickens  I  made  the  sandwiches — cut  up  two  whole 
loaves  of  bread  and  spread  jelly  on  the  slices  thick,  so 
that  it  oozed  out  around  the  edges.  By  the  time  Bill 
got  the  chickens  out  of  the  oven  it  was  after  midnight. 
Um-m !  They  certainly  looked  good — all  nice  and 
brown."  It  was  plain  that  when  Jack  plays 
a  hungry  boy  he  just  looks  natural. 

"Well,  Bill  set  the  alarm  clock  for  three- 
thirty,  and  we  went  to  bed.   But  when  it  went 


A  bad  example  for 
grocery  clerks! 

off  he  reached  out  for  it,  shut  off  the  bell,  and  then 
rolled  over  for  another  nap. 

"'Nothing  doing",  Bill/  I  said,  shaking  him. 
'Come  on ;  we're  going  fishing.'  Finally  I  prodded 
him  awake,  and  we  got  tip.  Believe  me,  it  was  cold! 
All  the  breakfast  we  had  was  a  little  coffee  and  a 
couple  of  pieces  of  toast,  and  then  we  set  out  in 
my  roadster — just  about  four  o'clock. 

"We  had  the  lunch  packed  in  our  creels — a 
chicken  in  each,  together  with  a  lot  of  sand- 
wiches, and  there  was  a  thermos  bottle  of  tea 
that  Bill  had  made  the  night  before. 

"Well,  we  started  fine.    Had  a  puncture  before 
we  reached  the  city  limits,  and  just  as  we  were  getting 
into  the  mountains  the  spare  tire  I'd  used  in  place  of  the 
punctured  one  blew  out. 

"  'Good  night !'  said  Bill.  'There's  a  jinx  on  this  trip. 
We'll  never  get  there  by  daylight.' 

"We  finally  got  to  going  again,  though,  and  at  last  left 
the  car  two  miles  from  where  we  were  going  to  fish 
and  started  upstream ;  rough  going  over  the  rocks  and 
through  the  brush. 

"Bill  stopped  after  a  while  and  said  he  was  going  to 
hide  his  lunch,  for  when  he  started  fishing  there  would 
be  no  room  for  anything  but  big  trout  in  his  creel.  He 
put  his  lunch  on  a  rock  in  the  brush,  and  I  took  his 
advice  and  left  mine  there,  too.  Then  we  started  fishing 
upstream,  intending  to  be  back  by  noon." 

Jack  chuckled. 

"We  didn't  catch  a  thing,"  he  confessed.  "Bill 
kept  telling  me  that  the  fishing  would  be  better  the 
farther  we  went  up  the  creek,  so  I  kept  on  going. 
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but  the  sun  got  so  hot  that 
finally  I  took  my  shirt  off, 
and  after  that  I  was  so  busy  slapping 
at  insects  that  I  didn't  have  time  to  fish. 
Every  bug  in,  that  part  of  the  country 
bit  me  once  and  then  sent  for  all  its 
friends.  I  was  disgusted  with  the  trip 
by  that  time,  but  Bill  was  so  blamed 
optimistic  that  I  kept  on." 

"Oh,  my  dear,  that  must  be  Jack 
Pickford — over  there  in  overalls ! 
Come  on!1'  Two  girls  suddenly  left 
a  studio  sight-seeing  party  and  headed 
our  way,  and  Jack,  neatly  swinging  his 
legs  across  the  counter,  disappeared 
from  sight  behind  it.  He  stayed  there 
till  I  had  convinced  the  girls  that  he 
was  a  sceneshifter,  and  then  returned 
to  the  counter  and  his  story  simul- 
taneously.- 

"Fish !"  he  continued.  "Say,  I  caught 
two  that  morning,  and  neither  of  them 
four  inches  long.    When  I  got  the  sec- 


There's  something 
mighty  attractive  about 
Jack.  Did  you  ever 
notice  what  charming 
leading  ladies  he  has  ? 


;  ■  ;  1 

ond  one  I  suggested  food  to  Bill  rather 
bitterly,  and  we  headed  downstream 
after  the  lunch. 

"We  didn't  get  there  till  two  in  the 
afternoon,  and  meanwhile  I'd  slipped  in 
the  creek;  I'd  have  enjoyed  getting 
cooled  off  if  the  water  hadn't  spoiled 
my  cigarettes.  Bill  had  smoked  his  last 
one,  of  course ! 

"  'Chicken !'  he  shouted,  as  he  went 
to  get  the  lunch.  'Smack  your  lips, 
Jack.'   Well,  I  did— just  once. 

"  'Here's  a  peach  of  a  rock  to  eat 
on,'  I  called  to  him,  and  he  stopped 
poking  around  in  the  bushes  and 
straightened  up,  grinning. 

"  'All  we  need  is  something  to  eat 
on  it/  he  answered,  and  then  the  blow 
hit  me.  Our  lunch  had  been  stolen ! 
Believe  me,  I  never  knew  before  how 
painful  an  appetite  could  be. 
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"Bill  urged  that  we  cook  our  fish 
and  eat  them ;  he'd  caught  one,  smaller 
than  mine.  Well,  we  broiled  'em  till 
they  were  burned  enough  not  to  taste 
raw%  and  when  we'd  eaten  them  I  was 
ready  to  begin  on  my  boots. 

"  'Bill,  I've  got  to  get  my  legs  under 
a  table  and  eat!'  I  said.  'No  more 
fishing  for  me.  Why,  I  thought  you 
said  you  knew  the  address  of  every  big 
trout  in  the  creek/ 

"  'I  do,  but  none  of  'em  were  home/ 
says  Bill.  'Now,  last  time  I  was  up 
here  ' 

"  'Come  on  back  to  the  car/  I  cut 
in,  wondering  if  we'd  be  lucky  enough 
to  find  it  still  there. 

"It  was  where  we  left  it,  all  right, 
and  the  bad  tire  seemed  to  be  holding 
up,  but  when  I  tried  to  start  the  en- 


D  o  vou 


know  the  fool  stunt 
I'd  pulled?    I'd  for- 
gotten to  turn  off  the 
lights;  they'd  been  on 
all  the  way  up,  and 
when  daylight  came 
I   didn't   turn  'em 
off.  Consequently 
the  battery  was  so 


Has  not  a  young 
man  playing  ju- 
venile parts,  but 
bov  all  through. 


run  down  that  it  wouldn't  turn  the  self- 
starter.  And  there  was  no  crank  in 
the  machine.  We  were  marooned  miles 
beyond  nowhere.  Holy  mackerel !"  He 
looked  at  me  despairingly;  then  his 
grin  and  the  twinkle  in  his  eyes  re- 
called the  moment  in  "Huckleberry 
Finn"  when,  as  Tom  Sawyer,  he  gave 
his  aunt's  cat  the  pain  killer. 

"Say,  I  certainly  got  even  with  Bill. 
I  made  him  work.  It  took  us  over  four 
hours  to  jockey  and  pry  that  darned 
car  to  a  hill  and  up  it  far  enough  so 
I  could  run  her  back  with  the  gears  in 
reverse  and  turn  the  engine  over.  We 
got  up  that  hill  inch  by  inch.  And  I 
made  Bill  do  most  of  the  prying  and 
use  the  jack  while  I  blocked  the  wheels 
so  she  wouldn't  run  back  on  us. 

"We  finally  got  started,  and  how  we 
did  speed  !  And  Bill 
paid   for   the   eats  7 
when  we  hit  a  res- 
taurant." 


Blanche  Sweet 
Returns 

By  John 
Addeson  Elliott 

IT    was  several 
months  ago  that 
they  said,  "She'll 
soon  be  back." 

Her  first  picture  was 
begun,  and  finished. 
Then  came  the  idea  of 
having  her  act  in  "The 
Unpardonable  Sin/' 


Rupert  Hughes'  sensational  story. 
So  the  new  production  was  started, 
completed,  and  at  last  has  reached 
the  screen. 

If  ever  there  was  a  story  which 
dug  down  to  the  very  depths  of 
human  emotions,  it  is  "The  Unpar- 
donable Sin."  As  the  story  opens, 
Dimny,  the  little  American  girl/has 
collapsed  under  the  shock  of  learn- 
ing the  fate  of  her  mother  and  sister 
at  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  when 
the  gray-clad  hordes  overran  Bel- 


gium,  where  the  mother  and  daugh- 
ter chanced  to  be  staying.  It  is  while 
Dimny  is  in  this  state  that  Noll 
Windsor  finds  her,  helps  her  back  to 
consciousness,  and  follows  her  to 
Belgium,  where  she  finds  her  mother 
and  sister.  Through  the  aid  of  Noll 
she  manages  to  help  them  escape. 

Miss  Sweet  plays  a  double  role  in 
the  picture,  portraying  both  of  the 
sisters. 

"Thev  are  different  in  more  than 


mere  physical  appear- 
ance/' she  told  me. 
"Dimhy's  battles  were 
physical  ones,  you 
might  say,  while  those 
that  Alice  fought  were 
mental ;  that's  w  hat 
makes  the  difference  in 
their  faces." 

If  the  picture  is  as 
successful  as  Captain 
Hughes'  novel,  from 
which  it  was  taken,  it 
will  be  one  of  the  big- 
gest screen  hits  of  the 
vear. 
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Criticism  and  comment  on  recent  releases,  by  one  of  New 
York's  leading  authorities  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  screen. 

By  Peter  Milne 


MOW  is  the  time  when  the  fatted 
calf    should    be    killed,  nicely- 
broiled,  and  apportioned  out  to  the 


Anita  Stewart  has  returned  to  the  screen  as  a  star  for  the 
First  National  Exhibitors'  Circuit. 


members  of  the  great  motion -picture 
family — for  Anita  Stewart  has  re- 
turned. She  has  returned  under  aus- 
picious circumstances,  for  she 
makes  her  bow  to  old  and 
new  admirers  in  a  lavish  and 
entertaining  version  of  Owen- 
Johnson's  interesting  novel, 
"Virtuous  Wives." 

Legal  matters  pertain- 
ife^  \         ing  to  the  proper  way  to 
break  or  remake  a  con- 
tract had  kept  Miss 
Stewart    fro  m  the 
screen    for    the  full 
space  of  a  year.  The 
young  actress  had 
very   set    ideas  about 
conducting  a  picture  com- 
pany all   for  herself,  and 
eventually,  with  the  assist- 
ance  of   one   Louis  B. 
Mayer,  she  and  her  set 
ideas  triumphed.  Meet, 
then,  Anita  Stewart,  a 
star  of  the  First  Na- 
t  i  o  n  a  1  Exhibitors' 
Circuit. 

The   First  Na- 
tional organization 
is   an  interesting 
one.      To  begin 
{       with,    it  was 
1       founded    by  a 
|        group    of  ex- 
hibitors    w  h  o 
believed  they 
could  distribute 
pictures    on  a 
v.  \      basis  that 
would  bring  to 
the   stars  bet- 
ter   results  in 
the  monetarv 
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line.  Charlie  Chaplin  listened  to  them, 
and  discovered  that  he  could  increase 
his  meager  income  of  a  million  dollars 
a  year  by  doing  his  business  through 
First  National.  And  then  Mary  Pick- 
ford  made  some  investigations  and 
found  that  her  moderate  wage  would 
also  take  on  a  few  additional  zeros  if 
she  joined  First  National.  And  Miss 
Stewart  discovered  the  same  thing. 
The  increased  financial  reward  was  not 
the  only  inducement,  for  by  the  new 
arrangement  each  star  is  given  full  re- 
sponsibility and  freedom  for  his  or  her 
own  pictures  and  freedom  from  all 
time-clock  schedules.  This  arrange- 
ment, the  stars  claim,  is  hound  to  result 
in  better  pictures,  and  certainly  Chap- 
lin has  proven  the  merit  of  this  system 
by  his  last  two  pictures. 

Whether  the  First  National's  plan 
will  continue  to  hold  the  biggest  stars  is, 
however,  a  question  at  this  writing.  As 
you  no  doubt  know,  the  "Big  Four/' 
Miss  Pickford,  Chaplin,  Fairbanks,  and 
Hart,  together  with  D.  W.  Griffith,  have 
announced  that  as  soon  as  their  present 
contracts  will  permit  they  are  going  to 
break  away  from  First  National  and 
Paramount  and  form  an  organization 
of  their  own,  through  which  they  will 
sell  and  distribute,  as  well  as  make, 
their  own  pictures.  Verily  the  movie 
world  revolves  swiftly.  But  to  return 
to  "Virtuous  Wives.'' 

From  title  to  tailpiece  this  entire 
production  is  original.  The  heroine  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  story  is  introduced  as  a 
baby  talking  with  old  Father  Time,  who 
attempts  to  hand  out  a  little  advice.  But 
the  baby  is  against  learning  the  mys- 
teries of  life  in  hand-me-down  fashion. 
She  insists  that  Father  Time  would  be 
better  off  in  an  old  men's  home,  and 
leaves  him  to  make  her  bow  on  earth, 
determined  to  disregard  his  warning 
and  to  price  the  latest  hats  and  gowns 
and  husbands  all  by  herself. 

When  the  baby  grows  up  she  be- 
comes Mrs.  Amy  Forrester,  wife  of 
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Andrew,  who  has  amassed  a  tidy  little 
income  of  about  twenty-five  thousand 
a  year.  But  when  Andrew  meets  the 
Delabarres  and  when  he  sees  how  his 
wife  could  live  if  he  brought  home 
more  money  he  accepts  old  Maurice 
Delabarres  offer  and  goes  West,  there 
to  look  into  the  matter  of  doubling 
his  income.  While  he  is  away  Amy 
sees  much  of  Mrs.  Delabarre,  and 
thereon  hangs  the  tale.  Mrs.  Delabarre 
calls  herself  a  virtuous  wife.  Her  in- 
terpretation of  the  word  "virtue"  is  not 
exactly  as  Webster  would  define  it.  It 
consists  of  permitting  herself  to  accept 
and  even  encourage  the  adoration  of 
many  men,  preferring  their  variegated 
protestations  of  love  to  the  sincere  love 
of  her  husband.  And  Amy  decides 
that  she  will  join  in  the  fun  and  be  a 
virtuous  wife.  But  when  virtuous 
wives  become  jealous  of  one  another 
there  is  action,  and  Andrew  Forrester 
returns  from  the  West  to  find  his  wife 
involved  in  a  pretty  mess  that  he,  real 
man  that  he  is,  cannot  understand. 
How  the  domestic  potpourri  is  straight- 
ened out,  how  Amy  discovers  that  she 
has  a  husband  who  means  a  lot  to  her, 
and  how  the  Delabarre  lady  wakes  up 
to  the  fact  that  her  life  has  not  been 
so  virtuous,  after  all,  are  events  which 
conclude  the  tale  in  dramatic  fashion. 

It  is  all  very  fascinating  to  the  ob- 
server, and  Miss  Stewart  is  quite  the 
most  fascinating  thing  about  the  pic- 
ture, which  sounds  like  high  praise,  and 
which  is  meant  to  be.  Her  playing  of 
the  part  of  the  Johnson  heroine  is  quite 
in  tune  with  the  Johnson  idea  of  society 
life.  The  support  she  receives  from 
Conway  Tearle,  Mrs.  DeWolf  Hopper, 
the  late  Edwin  Arden,  and  William 
Boyd  is  of  a  particularly  high  order, 
while  George  Loane  Tucker's  direction 
shows  a  lavishness  and  a  fine  regard 
for  plot  values  that  places  upon  his 
work  the  imprint  of  a  true  artist.  All 
things  considered,  Miss  Stewart's  First 
National  production  is  a  striking  sue- 
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cess.  The  next  one  which  Lois  Weber 
is  making  will  be  looked  forward  to 
with  the  greatest  interest,  I  am  sure. 


In  (<  The  Heart  of  Wetona "  Norma  Talmadge  plays 
a  half-breed  Indian  maiden. 


Usually  unusual  pictures  are  her- 
alded as  such  from  the  time  the  first 
scene  is  shot  in  the  studio.  And  quite 
often  these  unusual  pictures 
turn  out  to  be  quite  usual.  A 
reversion  of  this  order  of 
things  was  attached  to  the 
career  of  "The  Spender/'  a 
Metro  picture.  All  the  pro- 
ducers did  was  to  note  that 
Frederick  Orrin  Bartlett's 
story  was  a  good  one,  so  they 
bought  it,  and  decided  to  put 
Bert  Lytell  in  the  leading  part. 
When  it  came  out  of  the  stu- 
dio it  proved  to  be  a  little 
masterpiece  tucked  away  in 
five  reels  of  film.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  human  pictures 
that  has  been  seen  in  many  a 
day,  this  little  story  of  a 
young  man  who  shows  his 
crabbed  and  miserly  old  uncle 
how  to  enjoy  life  by  making 
others  happy.  The  theme,  as 
set  forth  here,  might  suggest 
a  stickiness,  a  saccharine  qual- 
ity. But  there  is  no  profuse 
sentiment  to  "The  Spender." 
It  is  a  little  slice  of  life  duly 
recorded  on  the  celluloid  with 
all  respect  to  its  inborn  reality 
and  sincerity.  The  star  plays 
his  role  of  the  young  nephew 
deftly,  while  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, as  the  uncle,  creates  a 
character  that  will  live  long. 
"The  Spender"  will  produce 
a  tear,  a  smile,  and  a  warm 
glow  about  the  heart. 

It  is  by  producing  pictures 
in  which  the  characters  are 
human  that  D.  W.  Griffith  ex- 
cels and  leads  the  field.  His 
latest  opus,  "The  Greatest 
Thing  in  Life,"  shows  a  New 
York  snob  who  was  made 
over  into  a  man  in  the  cruci- 
ble of  war.  I  have  little  use 
for  the  producer  who  uses  the 
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war  to  chant  his  own  little  hymn  of 
hate  and  who  loads  his  film  with  atroc- 
ities that  merely  make  the  censor 
boards  sit  down  and  sharpen  up  the 
old  shears.  Griffith,  however, 
uses  the  war  as  a  weapon  in 
the  telling  of  a  story.  And 
Edward  Livingston's  moral 
and  mental  birth  in  the  fur- 
nace of  war  is  a  human  epi- 
sode that  leaves  none  of  the 
emotions  untouched.  His  love 
story  with  the  little  French 
girl  has  the  notes  of  reality, 
originality,  and  comedy  com- 
mingled. 

Robert  Harron  and  Lillian 
Gish  take  the  leading  parts  in 
this  epic  of  Griffith's.  Har- 
ron's  playing  of  the  snob  ap- 
pears to-day  as  the  best  thing 
he  has  ever  done.  Perhaps 
to-morrow  we  will  be  forced 
to  change  our  minds  because 
of  some  subsequent  appear- 
ance. But  Harron  has  never 
done  such  an  excellent  piece 
of  acting  as  when  he  learns 
that  race  prejudice  has  no 
place  on  the  battlefield — when 
he  kisses  the  cheek  of  a  dying 
negro  calling  for  his  mammy! 
And  "The  Greatest  Thing  in 
Life"  has  no  German  villain 
■ — no  villain  at  all. 

R.  A.  Walsh,  formerly  one 
of  Griffith's  men,  also  brings 
forth  a  picture  of  war  and 
patriotism  in  "Every  Mother's 
Son."  There  are  several  lines 
of  action  in  this,  the  predomi- 
nating element  of  the  story 
being  a  mother  love  that  finds 
it  hard  when  three  boys  are 
taken  away  to  war.  A  sub- 
marine outrage  converts  her. 
Mr.  Walsh  holds  the  attention 
of  the  spectator  admirably, 
introduces  his  trained  rat  as 
a  means  of  saving  the  hero's 


life  in  one  episode,  and  throughout  the 
production  shows  flashes  of  humor  and 
of  tragedy.  His  is  a  human  picture, 
too,  and  it  is  the  most  convincing  pres- 
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entation  of  a  mother's  love  that  the 
Avar  has  brought  to  the  screen.  Char- 
lotte Walker  plays  the  role  of  the 
mother  admirably. 

Quite  different  from  both  Griffith 
and  Walsh  is  Holubar.  He  will  be  re- 
ferred to  as  Holubar  now,  I  suppose, 
because  "The  Heart  of  Humanity"  has 
made  him  great.  For  purposes  of  iden- 
tification his  first  name  is  Allen,  and 
at  one  time  he  made  one  and  two-reel 
dramas  for  Universal.  In  "The  Heart 
of  Humanity,"  a  story  of  the  battle- 
fields, he  blossoms  forth  as  a  master 
of  mass  effects,  a  dramatic  director  of 
no  mean  ability,  and  the  husband  of 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  actresses 
on  the  screen — Dorothy  •  Phillips.  Her 
acting  in  this  picture  reaches  heights 
of  emotionalism  that  any  other  screen 
actress  would  have  difficulty  in  attain- 
ing. 'The  Heart  of  Humanity"  lives 
and  breathes,  and  it  is  big. 

Norma  Talmadge  scores  a  triumph 
all  her  own  in  Select's  "The  Heart  of 
Wetona,"  a  picture  based  on  the  play 
by  George  Scarborough.  Her  playing 
of  the  half-breed  Indian  maiden  whose 
love  is  betrayed  by  a  white  man,  and 
who  is  forced  to  marry  Hardin,  an  In- 
dian agent,  because  her  father  believes 
him  guilty  of  the  betrayal,  is  one  of 
the  most  delicately  shaded  and  gener- 
ally effective  pieces  of  acting  that  she 
has  contributed  to  the  screen.  Thomas 
Meighan,  Gladden  James,  and  Fred 
Huntley  surround  her  with  sterling 
performances,  while  S.  A.  Franklin's 
direction  is  excellent.  I  called  upon 
readers  to  watch  Mr.  Franklin  before. 
Keep  an  eye  on  him  still.  At  present 
he's  directing  Mary  Pickford.  And 
he's  in  his  early  twenties. 

Metro  has  three  other  productions 
of  real  merit  this  month.  I  think  ''The 
Divorcee"  is  a  particularly  commend- 
able subject.  In  it  Ethel  Barrymore 
appears.  In  her  previous  screen  ap- 
pearances I  have  not  enjoyed  her  in 
the  least.    I  was  always  missing  that 


delightful  voice  that  never  came.  But 
here,  as  Lady  Frederick  Berolles,  her 
acting  is  wonderful  and  the  absence  of 
voice  hardly  noted.  Furthermore,  the 
story  is  one  that  fits  the  star.  It  is 
taken  from  Somerset  Maugham's  play, 
"Lady  Frederick,"  and  shows  the  star 
as  a  divorcee  who  is  confronted  with 
the  difficult  tasks  of  finding  means  to 
disillusion  a  young  man  wildly  in  love 
with  her  and  to  save  her  sister's  repu- 
tation for  which  she  sacrificed  hers. 
La'dy  Frederick  is  an  admirable  char- 
acter, clever  and  beautiful.  She  is 
clever  in  speech,  the  excellent  subtitles 
leaving  no  room  for  doubt  there,  and 
she  is  beautiful  because  of  Miss  Barry- 
more.  E.  J.  Ratcliffe,  H.  E.  Herbert. 
Naomi  Childers,  Joseph  Kilgour,  and 
Eugene  Strong,  all  players  of  excep- 
tional ability,  lend  support. 

"The  Gold  Cure"  is  a  comedy,  and 
is  to  be  noted  chiefly  because  of  Viola 
Dana's  remarkably  funny  interpreta- 
tion of  a  gentleman  inebriate.  It  would 
be  too  bad  if  prohibition  came  and  de- 
prived us  of  such  laughs  as  are  offered 
by  her  performance.  Miss  Dana  could 
give  Billy  West  a  few  pointers  about 
imitating  Chaplin,  I  think. 

"In  For  Thirty  Days"  is  a  comedy 
based  on  an  old  law  which  permitted 
the  hiring  of  a  convict  to  a  citizen  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  cents  a  day.  Lieuten- 
ant Luther  Reed  dug  this  from  a  dusty 
volume  and  proceeded  to  build  a  fine 
little  comedy  thereon  in  which  the  con- 
vict is  a  lady  speedster  and  the  em- 
ployer a  young  author.  May  Allison 
is  the  star  of  this,  and  she  is  ably  sup- 
ported by  Robert  Ellis  in  the  opposite 
part.  Tom  Geraghty  was  intrusted 
with  the  task  of  shaping  the  scenario, 
and  much  of  his  Irish  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  subtitles  and  the  "gags"  in  the  ac- 
tion. 

Frank  Keenan  is  the  individual  that 
makes  "The  Midnight  Stage"  quite 
worth  while.  Mr.  Keenan  plays  a  dual 
role  in  this  Western.    In  one  he  is  a 
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bad  man  of  blackest  dye,  in  the  other 
a  good-natured,  lovable  character.  Bad 
man  holds  up  stage  and  murders. 
Good  man  accused  of  crime.  Last- 
minute  discovery  saves  his  life !  A 
simple  idea,  but  one  which  the  scenaro- 
ist,  Jack  Cunningham,  has  developed 
with  skill  and  with  the  result  that  there 
is  considerable  suspense  to  the  story. 
Mr.  Keenan  is  wild  enough  for  all 
when,  as  the  bad  man,  he  takes  delight 

Lillian  Gish  shares  the  honors  with  Bobbie 

Harron  in  "  The 
%  Greatest  Thing 

in  Life." 


in  draining  a  flask  of  liquor  in  a  single 
swig. 

In  "The  Bluffer,"  a  World  Film  pic- 
ture, June  Elvidge  is  given  a  role  that 
fits  her  admirably  well.  Thank  good- 
ness the  producers  have  given  up 
showing  her  as  an  unsophisticated 
mountain  maid.  The  present  story, 
written  for  her  by  Clara  S.  Beranger, 
shows  her  as  a  penniless  society  girl 
who  undertakes  to  bluff  her  way 
through  life.  She  is  reputed  to  have 
a  fortune,  so  her  credit  is.  quite  firm. 
But  so  is  Duncan  reputed  to  have  a 
fortune,  when  in  reality  he  is  playing 
the  same  game  as  Sybil,  the  bluffer. 
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"Arizona" — with  Fairbanks — is  quite  Fairbanksian,  and 
downright  entertaining.  . 


Each  believing  they  have  landed  a 
catch,  they  wake  up  to  their  utter  pov- 
erty on  a  honeymoon.  So  then  they  de- 
cide to  bluff  things  through  together 
and  this  leads  to  all  sorts  of  difficult 
complications  until  finally  a  real  man 
steps  out  and  saves  the  day  for  Sybil. 

Dorothy  Gish  is  a  real  star.  She  has 
not  been  highly  publicized,  nor  does 
one  stagger  when  her  salary  is  men- 
tioned. Thanks  to  some  one,  it  never 
has  been  mentioned.  But  those  varied 
abilities  that  Miss  Gish  showed  in 
"Hearts  of  the  World"  do  not  forsake 
her  when  she  comes  under  the  direction 
of  a  man  other  than  Griffith.  In  "The 
Hope  Chest"  she  plays  the  part  of  a 
young  lady  who  marries  without  know- 
ing the  real  state  of  her  heart.  How 
she  finds  it  out  is  both  amusing  and 
appealing.  It  is  a  clever  little  picture 
— all  but  the  title.  Just  why  it  was 
called  "The  Hope  Chest"  will  always 
remain  a  mystery  to  me.  It  could  have 
been  named  "French  Fried"  with  as 
much  suitability. 

Select  has  a  brace  of  offerings,  one 


with  Constance  Talmadge 
and  the  other  with  Alice 
Brady.  "A  Lady's 
Name"  shows  Miss  Tal- 
madge as  an  authoress 
who  advertises  for  a  hus- 
band, that  she  may  study 
the  various  applicants  for 
the  position.  Things  be- 
come a  funny  mess  indeed 
when  one  of  the  appli- 
cants proves  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman and  the  other  his 
manservant.  Suffice  it  to 
say  here  that  the  master 
of  the  house  wins  the 
lady's  hand  and  the  man- 
servant goes  back  to  the 
cook. 

"In  the  Hollow  of  Her 
Hand"  is  a  McCutcheon 
story  of  the  eternal  tri- 
angle which  Charles 
Maigne  treated  originally  in  the  sce- 
nario and  tastefully  in  the  production. 
He  has  produced  a  powerful,  sustain- 
ing picture,  and  one  in  which  Miss 
Brady,  with  a  support  furnished  by 
Myrtle  Stedman  and  Percy  Marmont, 
appears  to  striking  advantage. 

In  the  Fox  picture,  "Caught  in  the 
Act,"  picturegoers  will  have  the  op- 
portunity of  catching  the  producers  in 
the  act  of  attempting  to  put  over  a 
pretty  weak  picture.  It  is  an  intended 
comedy,  and  most  of  the  situations  of 
the  story  are  forced  and  fail  to  fulfill 
their  purpose.  As  a  consequence  the 
burden  falls  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
cast.  Peggy  Hyland,  the  star,  tries  her 
best,  which  is  not  equal  to  the  severe 
task.  The  only  player  who  rises  above 
his  '  surroundings  is  Walter  McEwan 
as  the  hero's  butler.  This  actor  is  a 
comedian  in  the  highest  sense,  and  by 
his  skill  alone  manages  to  bring  a  num- 
ber of  smiles  and  laughs  for  "Caught 
in  the  Act." 

"I  Want  to  Forget,"  also  a  Fox  pic- 
ture, brings  Evelyn  Xesbit  before  us 
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again.  Miss  Nesbit,  let  it 
be  said,  is  an  actress  of 
more  than  average  ac- 
complishments, and  is 
able  to  get  much  from  a 
part  that  offers  her  any- 
thing. But  "I  Want  to 
Forget"  only  gives  her  the 
meager  part  of  a  dancer 
who  undertakes  to  spy  on 
German  spies  because  she 
was  once  associated  with 
them  in  Austria.  The 
plot  boasts  of  no  skill  in 
either  the  writing  or  its 
treatment,  and  Miss  Nes- 
bit is  almost  lost  in  the 
shuffle,  while  Russell 
Thaw  is  quite  completely 
buried. 

"Arizona,"  Augustus 
Thomas'  well-known  play, 
and  which,  it  may  be 
added,  was  made  into  a  picture  once 
before,  is  now  a  Douglas  Fairbanks  pic- 
ture, and,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
a  picture  that  makes  more  of  the  star 
than  it  does  of  its  story  of  self-sacrifice, 
adventure,  and  romance.  This,  how- 
ever, is  as  it  should  be.  No  one  ex- 
pected Mr.  Fairbanks  to  produce  his 
picture  after  the  manner  of  the  play. 
It  wouldn't  be  Fairbanksian  then.  And 
Fairbanksian  it  is  now — and  downright 
entertainingly  so,  too. 

Louise  Huff,  formerly  Jack  Pick- 
ford's  costar  in  Lasky  pictures,  appears 
in  the  World  picture.  "The  Sea  Waif," 
a  pretty  little  romance  between  a  girl 
of  the  seashore  and  a  musical-comedy 
singer  who  comes  to  the  coast  to  rest. 
It  is  made  of  old  material  for  the  most 
part,  but  the  pleasing  performances  of 
Miss  Huff  and  John  Bowers  manage 
to  lift  it  from  the  rut. 

"Love  in  a  Hurry,"  another  World 
Film  release,  presents  Carlyle  Black- 
well  and  Evelyn  Greeley  in  a  romance 
laid  against  a  background  of  spy  melo- 
drama.  The  romance  is  the  main  thing", 


Peo-o-y  Hyland  in  "Caught  in  the  Act." 


however,  and  the  director  scouted  and 
found  locations  that  give  a  good  imita- 
tion of  English  rural  scenes.  The  stars 
are  improving,  in  their  teamwork. 

"The  Cabaret  Girl,"  a  Bluebird,  tells 
the  story  of  a  cabaret  girl  loved  by  a 
young  man  of  family.  Need  I  go  on? 
The  mother  prevails  upon  the  lady  of 
the  title  to  give  him  the  cold  shoulder, 
and  she  cuts  up  like  a  regular  siren 
and  then  goes  home  and  weeps  her 
heart  out.  But  there  is  the  usual  em- 
brace at  the  finish  after  the  hero  has 
beaten  the  usual  villain  and  defied  his 
usual  mother. 

"The  Captain's  Captain"  is  a  comedy 
drama  with  Alice  Joyce.  Miss  Joyce 
has  laid  aside  her  tears  for  the  first 
time  in  our  memory,  at  any  rate.  The 
change  is  refreshing,  to  say  -the  least, 
for  the  actress  proves  herself  quite 
capable  of  handling  her  role  here.  The 
picture  also  seiwes  to  bring  Maurice 
Costello  back  to  the  screen  as  the  hero. 
Anita  Stewart  returned  in  the  first  par- 
agraph of  this  review,  and  so  I'll  let 
Costello's  come-back  close  it. 


The  knife  had  barely 
missed  Cecelia. 


The  False 


A  serial  in 
five  reels. 


unless  you've  seen  it  already,  for  it 
has  just  been  released.  The  title 
of  it  is  "The  False  Faces,"  and  it 
might  be  called  a  serial  with  the 
"continued-next-week"  signs  left 
out,  for  in  that  one  five-reel  feature 
are  packed  enough  scenes  of  battle, 
murder,  and  sudden  death  to  have 
made  several  episodes  of  one  of 
those  strung-out  thrillers. 


DO  you  remember  The  Lone 
W olf — that  master  criminal 
made  famous  by  Louis 
Joseph  Vance?  Do  you  recall  how 
you  thrilled  with  excitement  as  you 
read  how,  in  his  last  adventure,  he 
crawled  from  the  German  lines 
through  the  slime  of  No  Man's  Land 
with  information  for  the  Allies? 
Then  wait  till  you  see  the  film — 


\ 


Faces' 


By  Hugo 
Yardman  Battle 


"Four  minutes  till  I 
shoot!" 


In  this  story  The  JJ~olf  has  reformed,  and  is  fol- 
lowing Eckstrom,  the  German  who  killed  The  Wolfs 
wife  and  child  in  Belgium.   Eckstrom  is  shad-      •  ^gi 
owing  Cecelia  Brooks,  an  English  girl,  who  / 
is  carrying  papers  to  America.    And  they  j<- 
all  start  for  New  York  on  the  Assyrian.  ' 

Then — oh,  boy,  what  a  struggle  be- 
gins !    The  Wolf,  thrown  from  the 
ship,  is  picked  up  by  a  sub- 
marine rising  to  the  surface. 


Then  follows  his  struggle  with  the 
crew,  his  escape,  his  hiding  at  Ger- 
man secret-service  headquarters, 
gripped  in  a  life-and-death  struggle 
with  Eckstrom,  while  the  Germans 
pound  at  the  door. 

It's  all  very  hair  raising,  and  you 
imagine  what  Henrv  Walthall 


can 
does  with 
Wolf! 


the  role  of   The  Lone 


"One  Every  Minute" 


Royal  Hosford  thought  he  could  do  any  stunt  that  Doug  Fairbanks 
could  perform.    What  happened  as  a  result  is  a  very  amusing  story. 

By  C.  L.  Edson 


THE  last  foot  of  film  on  the  Sat- 
urday-night program  had 
skidded  across  the  screen  at  the 
Bijou  Opera  House.  Doug  Fairbanks, 
having  safely  leaped  over  seventeen 
precipices  and  balustrades  while  put- 
ting to  rout  six  separate  and  distinct 
villains  without  fracturing  a  single  grin, 
had  vanished  with  disappointing  ab- 
ruptness two  seconds  after  he  had  gath- 
ered in  his  arms  the  pink-and-white 


heroine.  Miss  Daisy  Dunlap,  who  pre- 
sided at  the  rickety  piano,  had  banged 
out  the  last  chord  of  'The  Long,  Long 
Trail,"  deposited  her  chewing  gun  un- 
derneath the  keyboard,  and  was  rolling 
up  "The  Movie  Player's  Popular  Col- 
lection of  Twenty  Selections  and 
Themes,"  guaranteed  to  fit  any  situa- 
tion that  could  be  shown  in  celluloid. 
The  "Good  Night"  sign  had  flashed  on 
and  off,  and  the  pleasure-seeking  pop- 
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ulation  of  North  Pinchboro,  New 
Hampshire,  had  started  wending  its 
homeward  way  to  put  over  the  oatmeal 
and  get  the  kitchen  fires  ready  to  light 
in  the  morning. 

Among  the  last  stragglers  to  leave 
the  enchanted  temple  of  romance  were 
Royal  Hosford,  one  of  North  Pinch- 
boro's  rising  young  citizens,  and  his 
fiancee,  Anne  Dearest,  who  was  all  that 
her  name  implies.  As  they  passed  by 
the  billboard  at  the  entrance  of  the  the- 
ater, Royal  stopped,  drew  himself  up 
to  the  last  fraction 
of  his  six  feet  two 
inches,  swelled  out 
his  narrow  chest, 
and  exclaimed : 

"I  wisht  I  could 
have  a  chance  to 
do  some  of  those 
stunts.  I  bet  I 
could  show  Doug 
Fairbanks  a  thing 
or  two !" 

A  pair  of  blue 
eyes  looked  up  at 
him  in  rapturous 
admiration  and  a  sweet  voice  cried : 

"I'm  sure  you  could,  Royal,  dear ! 
Wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  go  and  get  some 
ice  cream?" 

Now  at  about  the  time  that  this 
incident  took  place  there  sat  in  The 
Busy  Bee  Ice  Cream  Parlor  a  gentle- 
man— so  to  speak — named  Joe  Wolff 
and  his  companion,  Angelica  Dowd. 

If  we  are  to  call  Joe  a  gentleman, 
two  more  words  should  be  added.  He 
was  what  is  known  as  a  "gentleman  of 
fortune,"  and  his  fortune  always  meant 
some  one  else's  loss.  At  this  particular 
moment  his  fortune  was  at  a  low  ebb. 
His  trip  to  North  Pinchboro,  where 
he  had  come  to  sell  an  interest  in  the 
Singer  Building,  in  New  York  City,  to 
a  wealthy  widow,  had  resulted  in  fail- 
ure.   In  short,  he  was  up  against  it. 

"As  I  was  saying,"  he  remarked  to 
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Angelica,  "I  wish  I  could  figure  out 
some  way  to  get  out  of  this  burg  and 
back  to  Broadway.  After  this,  no  more 
Ford  villages.  'The  bigger  they  are  the 
harder  they  fall'  is  to  be  my  motto 
henceforth.  There's  a  sucker  born 
every  minute,  but  New  York  is  the 
only  fishing  ground.  Are  you  sure  you 
can't  scrape  up  enough  loose  change  for 
breakfast?" 

"I  haven't  got  a  lead  nickel,"  said  the 
lady,  with  a  yawn.  "And  you'd  better 
get  those  secondhand  wits  of  yours  to 

working  if  

Say,  get  next  to 
the   babes   in  the 
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Royal  Hosford   Olin  Howland 

Anne  Dearest  Florence  Dixon 

Joe  Wolff  John  Hopkins 

Angelica  Dowd  Clairette  Anthony 

James  Montgomery  Flagg  By  Himself 


woods,"  she  whis- 
pered, nodding  to- 
ward Royal  and 
Anne,  who  had 
just  entered  and 
taken  a  table  near 
them. 

"Why  not  tackle 
them  for  a  sub- 
scription to  'The 
Householder's  En- 
cyclopedia He 
might  even  be  worth  selling  a  few  hun- 
dred shares  of  Golden  Dream  Mining 
stock  at  eight  cents  a  share.  Maybe 

you  could  even  " 

Joe  shook  his  head  with  a  sneer. 
"That  guy's  spending  the  last  two  bits 
of  his  week's  pay  of  eight  dollars  for 
working  at  the  Red  Front  hardware 
store,"  he  answered  in  an  undertone. 

"He's  got  about  as  much  " 

He  stopped  abruptly,  straightening 
up,  and  listened  as  he  heard  Royal 
exclaim  to  Anne :  "I  tell  you  I  can  do 
anything  this  Fairbanks  can  do,  and 
if  I  had  the  right  chance  I  wouldn't 
mind  putting  every  cent  that  Uncle 
Ezra  left  me  into  a  good  movie  com- 
pany to  prove  it.", 

The  gleam  that  suddenly  flashed  in 
Joe's  eyes  met  an  understanding  re- 
sponse in  the  large  and  soulful  orbs  of 
Angelica. 
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"I  was  wrong/'  he  whispered. 
"North  Pinchboro  is  going  to  yield 
something  better  than  Broadway  ever 
did." 

Quietly  they  rose  and  sauntered  over 
to  the  table  where  Royal  and  Anne  sat, 
gazing  rapturously  at  each  other,  while, 
unmindful  of  their  surroundings,  they 
feasted  on  that  wonderful  ambrosia 
known  as  "Banana  Temptation." 

Royal  suddenly  awoke  from  the 
dream  in  which  he  had  been  picturing 
himself  leaping  over  the  Egyptian  pyr- 
amids, pursuing  a  troupe  of  fleeing 
Arabs,  as  he  suddenly  became  aware 
of  some  one  standing  near  him,  and 
heard  a  voice  saying: 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  I'm  sure — but 
did  I  overhear  you  mention  something 
about  having  acted  in  pictures?  I'm 
sure  I  can't  be  mistaken;  I've  seen  you 
at  the  Lambs'  Club  in  New  York, 
haven't  I?" 

Royal  blushed  scarlet. 

"Well,  no,  I  can't  say  as  how  you 


have.  I've  never  been  to  New  York, 
and  I  never  did  any  acting;  that  is  " 

"Strange,"  said  Joe  in  a  puzzled 
tone.  "I  was  just  saying  to  my  com- 
panion, Miss  Barra,  that  there  was 
something  familiar  about  your  appear- 
ance, and  that  if  you  weren't  a  film 
actor  that  at  least  you  distinctly  sug- 
gested some   I  have  it!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "It's  Fairbanks !  Not  the 
facial  resemblance  so  much  as  the  man- 
ner— the  personality.  Why,  it's  quite 
remarkable,  isn't  it,  Miss  Barra?" 

"It  surely  is,"  assented  Angelica,  roll- 
ing her  eyes  at  Royal  in  languorous 
fashion.   "I  said  to  Mr.  Grippith  " 

"Not  the— the  "    Royal  stopped 

in  a  gasp. 

"I  see  you  recognize  me,"  Joe  went 
on  with  an  "alas,  what's  the  use"  air. 
"It  has  become  quite  impossible  for  me 
to  travel  incognito,  without  letting  peo- 
ple know  who  I  am.  We  celebrities, 
sir,  must  pay  the  penalty.  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  point.    Fate  must  have  had 


Royal  agreed  that  on  the  morrow  he  would  start 
for  New  York  with  the  famous  producer. 
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some  reason  for 
bringing  us  together 
in  this  way.  That 
strange  resemblance 
which  you  bear  " 

"If  you  mean  that 
I  ought  to  be  in  the 
movies,"  began  Royal 
excitedly. 

"Mean  it?"  ex- 
claimed Joe.  "Man, 
it's  inevitable !  You 
must  be  in  them.  Am 
I  not  the  wizard — the 
maker  of  stars  ? 
Didn't  I  start— — 
But  why  go  into  all 
that?  You  know  my 
history." 

"Of  course," 
gulped  Royal,  over- 
come with  emotion. 
"And  you  could  give 
me  a  chance?" 

Joe  looked  thought- 
ful for  a  moment. 

"I  shall  do  more 
than  that,"  he  said 
emphatically.  "You 
shall  become  associ- 
ated with  me  in  my 
next  super-spectacle. 
Already  the  plan  has 
occurred  to  me.  Sup- 
pose we  sit  down  and 
talk  over  the  details." 

And  there,  over  the 
little  table  in  the  Busy 
Bee,  he  unfolded  a 
plan  which  made 
Royal's  eyes  pop  wide 
open  with  astonish- 
ment. By  the  time 
that  Hiram  Green, 
the  proprietor,  began 
turning  out  the  lights, 
preparatory  to  clos- 
ing up,  Royal  had 
agreed  that  on  the 
morrow   he   w  o  u  1  d 
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start  to  New  York  with  the  famous 
producer,  taking  with  him  the  larger 
part  of  his  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
which  was  to  be  invested  in  a  marvel- 
ous fortune-producing  enterprise  in 
which  he  was  to  be  the  central  attrac- 
tion— the  latest  discovery  of  America's 
wizard  of  the  screen. 

Not  one  wink  did  Royal  sleep  that 
night.  And  on  the  next  day  the  four 
met,  to  drive  about  and  see  the  sights 
of  North  Pinchboro  before  leaving  for 
the  great  city  of  adventure  and  oppor- 
tunity. Royal  was  as  voluminous  and 
discursive  on  the  ride  as  the  barker 
on  a  New  York  sight-seeing  automo- 
bile. He  pointed  out  the  Baptist 
church,  the  Firemen's  Hall,  the  can- 
ning factory,  and  the  cemetery.  On 
East  Main  Street  he  suddenly  stopped 
the  car. 

"That's  the  place  I'd  picked  out  for 
Anne  and  me  to  live  in  after  we're 
married,"  he  said  blushingly  as  he 
pointed  to  a  rambling  New  England 
house.  "The  one  with  the  iron  deer 
on  the  lawn.  I  always  did  like  that 
deer." 

The  eleven-fifteen  was  about  to  start 
for  New  York.  Good-bys  were  said  at 
the  station,  where  "Miss  Barra"  caused 
considerable  excitement  among  the  vil- 
lagers by  the  way  in  which  she  carried 
out  her  hastily  acquired  role.  Tear- 
fully, but  with  smiles  of  joy,  Anne 
waved  farewell  as  the  train  pulled  out, 
and  then,  sitting  in  the  Pullman,  Royal 
learned  what  he  was  to  do  in  the  great 
forthcoming  spectacle. 

It  was  a  master  idea,  this  new  crea- 
tion of  Grippith's.  The  big  feat — the 
main  thriller — was  for  the  hero  to  scale, 
barehanded,  the  side  of  the  Hotel  Mc- 
Alpin,  which  rises  straight  up  for 
twenty-six  stories  above  Broadway. 
At  another  time  Royal  never  would 
have  dreamed  of  hazarding  this  feat, 
but  under  the  hypnotic  spell  of  the 
great  director  he  felt  full  of  confidence 


in  his  ability.  And  not  without  reason, 
for  Royal  was  a  husky  youth.  His 
muscles  were  not  those  of  a  lounge 
lizard,  but  of  a  woodsman. 

So,  on  the  next  day,  when  the  three 
met,  together  with  the  fake  camera 
man,  he  was  ready  for  the  great  stunt. 

"You  understand,"  said  Joe,  "that 
you're  supposed  to  be  climbing  this 
hotel  to  win  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  Miss  Barra,  appearing  at 
the  windows  above  you,  will  wave  at 
you,  to  be  handed  over  if  you  reach 
the  roof.  That's  what  the  scenario  calls 
for.  Of  course,  we  use  real  money. 
It  photographs  so  much  more  realisti- 
cally than  stage  money.  I'm  a  great 
stickler  for  realism.  Now,  are  you  both 
ready  ?" 

Royal  nodded. 

"Give  me  the  money,"  said  Miss 
Barra. 

The  great  director  fumbled  in  his 
pockets.    Then  he  frowned. 

"Oh,  hang!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  for- 
got to  get  it  from  the  bank !  We  can't 
stop  to  go  after  it  now.  The  hotel 
people  will  be  very  much  provoked  if 
we  don't  go  through  the  stunt  on  time  ; 
they've  had  all  the  papers  send  re- 
porters " 

He  looked  extremely  worried. 

"You  might — you  might — you  can 
take  my  twenty-five  thousand,"  said 
Royal  timidly,  "if  it'll  do  " 

"Ah !  A  man  of  resource !"  ex- 
claimed Grippith.  "The  very  thing! 
Miss  Barra,  don't  forget  to  hand  it 
back  to  him  the  moment  he  reaches  the 
top.  You're  forgetful  about  little  mat- ' 
ters  sometimes.  Don't  hesitate  to  re- 
mind her  if  she  shouldn't  think  of  it," 
he  added  to  Royal. 

Blushing  with  pride  at  being  able  to 
help  the  great  man  in  so  trifling  a  mat- 
ter, Royal  drew  out  his  wallet  and 
handed  over  his  crisp  bills  to  Miss 
Barra,  who  started  for  the  hotel.  A 
few  moments  later  she  appeared  at  a 
window,  and  beckoned  that  she  was 
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ready.  Grippith  nodded  to  Royal,  and, 
with  his  heart  in  his  mouth,  he  started 
up  the  building. 

The  first  six  stories  he  negotiated  as 
easily  as  he  would  have  swallowed  his 
first  six  pancakes  on  a  cold  winter 
morning.    The  next  two  began  to  grind 


"Oh,  you're  movie 
folks,  aren't  you?" 
she  asked  sweetly. 


his  muscles.  He  turned  and  looked 
down.  The  camera  man  seemed  to 
have  stopped.  What  if  something  had 
happened  to  the  machine,  and  his  back 
was  being  broken  for  nothing?  The 
thought  weakened  him.  Another  glance 
down,  and  this  time  the  man  was  grind- 
ing away  for  dear  life.  So  up  he  went 
again,  like  a  monkey  up  a  stick. 

He  reached  a  balcony  rail,  and  was 
pulling  himself  up  to  a  window  landing 
when  something  snapped.  It  was  a 
rear  suspender  button !  What  if  the 
other  one  should  fail,  and  he  ten  stories 
above  Broadway !  The  thought  made 
him  shiver.  It  grew  on  him  and  be- 
came magnified.    What  if   But, 

no.  he  mustn't  think  of  such  a  calamity. 
He  must  keep  on  climbing. 

"Come  on — keep  coming!"  cried  a 
voice  above  him.  Looking  up.  he  saw 
Miss  Barra.  waving  his  worldly  wealth 
before  him.  The  sight  gave  him 
strength.     Up  he  went,   clipping  off 


three  more  stories  almost  as  fast  as 
the  vampire  lady  could  keep  ascending- 
ahead  of  him  by  the  elevator. 

His  hands  were  torn  and  bleeding, 
but  there  was  no  stopping  now.  He 
began  to  wish  he  had  never  left  North 
Pinchboro.  Thirty  thousand  dollars 
with  Anne  Dearest  and  the  house  with 
the  iron  deer  looked  better  to  him  than 
a  fortune  in  the  movies.  But  he  had 
to  keep  on.  The  great  spectacle,  at 
least,  would  have  to  be  finished  before 
he  quit.  If  he  didn't  stick  it  out  Grip- 
pith  perhaps  would  demand  his  twenty- 
five  thousand  as'  a  forfeit.  He  was 
fighting  for  all  that  life  held  dear  now. 

He  reached  the  nineteenth  floor. 
Why,  he  thought,  hadn't  he  used  a  little 
more  caution  before  undertaking  so 
mad  a  thing?  What  security  did  he 
have  that  he  would  get  his  money  back  ? 
Perhaps  the  whole  thing  was  a  gigantic 
fraud!  He  was  saved  momentarily 
from  the  horror  of  this  thought,  as,  in 
passing  the  twentieth  story,  he  glanced 
in  a  window  and  beheld  a  lovely  lady 
in  rose-colored  pajamas. 
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"Keep  on  climbing!"  she  screamed  at 
him.    And  he  did. 

With  a  final  burst  of  speed  he 
reached  the  top,  where  he  fell  and  lay 
for  a  moment,  panting  in  exhaustion. 

But  only  for  a  moment.  For  where, 
oh,  where  was  Miss  Barra,  who  was 
to  be  waiting  with  his  roll?  She  was 
not  in  sight.  Down  he  climbed  through 
a  skylight  trapdoor.  He  caught  the 
elevator  and  hurried  to  the  main  floor. 
He  reached  the  street.  Grippith  and 
the  camera  man  also  had  disappeared. 
Then  he  knew.  Sadly  he  started  for 
the  Grand  Central  Station.  He  would 
have  to  go  home,  disgraced. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  North  Pinch- 
boro,  Anne  Dearest  was  gayly  tripping 
down  Main  Street,  on  the  way  to  the 
post  office,  to  see  whether  Royal  had 
sent  her  the  post  card  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  he  had  promised. 

Suddenly  she  stopped.  Before  her, 
on  the  curb,  sat  four  dejected-looking 
men.  One  of  them  was  James  Mont- 
gomery Flagg,  though  she  didn't  rec- 
ognize him. 

She  didn't  even  know  that  he  and 
his  company  had  quietly  slipped  into 
North  Pinchboro  to  take  some  scenes 
for  a  comedy  which  called  for  a  New 
England  village  setting. 

And  of  course  she  had  no  idea  that 
his  dejection  was  caused  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  wondering  how  he  was 
going  to  get  out  of  the  fix  he  had  gotten 
into  a  few  moments  before,  when  their 
leading  lady  had  indignantly  flounced 
out  of  sight,  bound  for  the  station,  be- 
cause Flagg  had  remarked  that  she  was 
bowlegged.  But  Anne  did  recognize 
the  movie  camera  which  stood  behind 
them.  She  had  seen  pictures  of  those 
machines  in  .the  news  weeklies  at  the 
Bijou. 

"Oh,  you're  movie  folks,  aren't  you?" 
she  asked  sweetly.  "My  Royal  is  in 
the  movies." 

The  members  of  the  company  looked 


up.  None  of  them  knew  or  cared  about 
Royal.  But  they  realized  that  here  was 
a  very  attractive  girl — just  the  type 
they  needed.  A  few  minutes  later  she 
was  being  shown  a  scenario  and  was 
being  instructed  in  the  art  of  make-up. 

On  the  following  day,  as  the  four- 
thirty-five  northbound  local  pulled  in, 
there  arose  from  a  seat  in  the  rear  day 
coach  a  very  sick  and  trembling  Royal, 
who  made  his  way  toward  the  door, 
wondering  whether  any  one  in  the 
world  ever  felt  so  miserable  as  he  did, 
and  dreading  the  thought  of  facing  his 
townspeople  again.  Especially  he 
dreaded  facing  Anne.  Tears  came  into 
his  eyes  as  he  thought  of  what  he  would 
have  to  tell  her. 

As  he  stumbled  down  the  steps  the 
last  hope  he  had  left  suddenly  flickered 
and  went  out.  On  the  platform  stood 
Anne,  wildly  embracing  a  soldier  who 
apparently  had  just  gotten  off  from 
the  train. 

Royal  stood  speechless.  But  sud- 
denly she  saw  him,  and  came  running 
to  him. 

"You'd  better  take  the  other  fellow," 
said  Royal,  gulping  down  the  lump  that 
had  risen  in  his  throat.  "I've  been 
swindled.  I'm  not  a  great  actor — and 
my  money's  gone.'' 

"Take  him?"  cried  Anne  "Why, 
you  poor  dear,  he's  only  a  member  of 
the  company  I'm  acting  with !  And 
for  the  money — don't  worry.  I've 
signed  a  contract  with  Mr.  Flagg  by 
which  I'm  to  make  that  much  in  the 
next  six  months !" 

The  next  day  there  was  another  fare- 
well. This  time  it  was  Anne  who  left. 
And  as  she  kissed  Royal  good-by  she 
made  him  promise  to  be  a  good  boy 
and  take  good  care  of  the  cows  and 
chickens,  because  when  her  contract 
was  finished  she  was  coming  back,  and 
they  were  going  to  be  married  and  settle 
down  in  the  house  with  the  iron  deer 
on  the  lawn. 
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EVERYBODY,  of  course,  has  been 
on  the  qui  vive  about  Mae 
Marsh's  marriage,  because  Mae 
was  considered  quite  an  incurable  bach- 
elor girl.  She  denied  her  engagement, 
and  was  married  very  quietly.  She  was 
quite  right  about  it.  Marrying  was  her 
own  affair.  Still  it  is  so  hard  to  keep 
one's  husband  hidden  away !  Especially 
when  he's  a  clever  boy  like  Louis  Lee 
Amies. 


Not  that  Mr.  Armes  wasn't  entirely 
faithful  and  loyal  to  his  famous  wife's 
wishes.  He  was.  It  was  only  through 
his  adoration,  in  fact,  that  he  got  found 
out.    Of  course  it's  an  old  story  now. 

When  a  man  calls  a  woman  "darling" 
people  are  so  apt  to  think  things.  And 
that  was  just  how  it  leaked  out.  A 
friend  of  the  family  was  dining  with 
Miss  Marsh  at  her  beautiful  Los  An- 
geles home,  Mr.  Armes  being  intro- 
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duced  as  a  mere  casual  guest.  During  the  course  of  the  dinner  he  leaned  over 
and  asked  tenderly,  "Darling,  will  you  have  another  helping  of  string  beans?" 

Whereupon  Mae  blushed,  forgot  to  say 
whether  she  craved  any  more  string  beans, 
looked  around  at  the  guests,  and  'fessed  up. 
She  had  been  married  ever  since  last  Sep- 
tember. Her  husband  is  a  well-known 
newspaper  writer,  sporting  editor  on  a  New 
York  paper. 

And  really,  now  the  truth  is  out,  she's 
inordinately  proud  of  him. 

Rex  Beach  and  his  wife  have  domiciled 
themselves  in  a  snug  bungalow  in  Holly- 
wood,  whence  Mr.   Beach   drives  every 
morning  to  the  Culver  City  Goldwyn  Stu- 
dios, to  oversee  the  making  of  his  stories 
into  films.  "The  Brand"  is  now  being  made, 
certain  scenes  of  which  will  be  taken  at 
Truckee,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
where  the  snow  flies. 

Engaged  for  the  leading  role  is  Kay 
Laurel,  former  Follies  beauty  and  the  wife 
of  Winfield  Sheehan,  Fox's  business  man- 
ager. 


Monte  Blue,  well-known  leading  man  in 
pictures,  who  has  been  steadily  advancing 
w        in  popular  favor  during  the  past  three 
years,  and  who  has  played  some  impor- 
^      tant  roles  in  Triangle,  Fox,  and  latterly 
in  Lasky  productions,   has   signed  a 
year's  contract  to  play  leads  with  the  Lasky 
organization. 

Speaking  of  our  stars  being  married, 
Anita  Stewart,  star  of  the  First  National 
Exhibitors'  Circuit,  has  taken  a  pictur- 
esquely beautiful  home  in  the  Hollywood 
foothills,  in  Los  Angeles,  and  is  expecting 
her  handsome  soldier  husband,  Rudolph 
Cameron,  to  come  West  almost  any  day 
now. 

But  though  she  has  fixed  up  a  little  den 
for  him,  she's  been  awfully  busy  working 
in  pictures  under  direction  of  Lois  Weber, 
so  that  she's  had  mighty  little  time  for  mo- 
toring and  other  outdoor  sports  of  which 
she  is  fond.  At  that,  she  says  it  will  be 
a  while  before  she  has  courage  to  drive  up 
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Rex  Beach  is  now  overseeim 
filming  of  his  stories. 
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through  the  mountain  roads,  recollecting  those 
three  months  which  she  had  in  New  York  just 
And  now,  having  completed  "A  Midnight 
Romance,"  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  Lois 
Weber  will  continue  as  Miss  Stewart's  director. 
Not  that  everything  isn't  perfectly  lovely  be- 
tween them,  but  Mildred  Harris  is  to  return 
to  the  screen  with  Universal,  and  it  seems  that 
Miss  Harris  wants  nobody  to  direct  her  except 
Miss  Weber,  while  on  her  side  Miss  Weber  is 
very  enthusiastic  about  Miss  Harris.  Miss 
Stewart  is  to  remain  in  the  West  only  four  or 
five  months,  making,  during  that  time,  film  ver- 
sions of  Leroy  Scott's  "Mary  Rinkin,"  and 
Daizee's  play,  "In  Old  Kentucky." 

"Puppy  Love,"  Lila  Lee's  last  release,  has  a 
title  that  will  mean  a  lot  to  every  high-school 
boy  or  girl  who  has  had  a  budding  affair  cut 
short  by  the  scornfully  uttered  phrase.  And 
admirers  of  "Cuddles,"  as  Lila  was  called  when 
she  was  in  vaudeville,  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
her  next  picture  was  written  by  Grace  Miller 
White,  author  of  the  ever  popular  "Tess  of 
the  Storm  Country." 

Mary  Thurman,  the  famous  Mack  Sennett 
beauty,  has  been  engaged  by  the  La  sky  Com- 
pany to  play  an  important  role  in  the  support 
of  Bryant  Washburn  in  his  production  to 
follow  "Venus  of  the  East." 

Miss  Thurman  resigned  a  few  months 
ago  as  leading  woman  of  one  of  the  Sen- 
nett comedy  companies.  * 

Wearing  tights  is  the  somewhat  amaz-  / 
ing  feat — for  her — which  Bessie  Barris-  \ 
cale  achieves  in  her  next  picture,  "A 
Trick  of  Fate,"  and  they  do  say  there's  every 
reason  for  Bessie  to  wear  them.    Yes,  it's  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  because,  as  a  beginner, 
she  always  appeared  in  dramatic  roles,  and 
on  the  screen  she  has  nearly  always  affected 
those  slithery,  clinging  gowns,  which,  even  if 
low  and  behold  at  the  top,  at  least  came  well 
down  around  her  neat  ankles.    It  is  as  a 
Parisian  dancer  that  Miss  Barriscale  makes 
her  debut  in  tights,  but  in  order  to  balance 
things  up  she  also  plays  another  character, 
that  of  a  sweet  Southern  girl. 


four  automobile  accidents 
before  coming  West. 


ide 


Lila  Lee  has  just  completed  "Judy 
of  Rogue's  Harbour." 
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Ethel  Clayton  had  plenty  of  attention  at  the  military  camps  she  visited  while  acting 
in  "Private  Pettigrew's  Girl" 


If  Ethel  Clayton's  heart  didn't  re- 
spond just  a  wee  bit  to  the  attentions 
showered  on  her  at  those  military 
camps  she  visited  during  the  making  of 
"Private  Pettigrew's  Girl" — well,  she 
just  isn't  as  human  as  she  looks  in  the 
pictures,  that's  all. 

You  see,  Dana  Burnett's  story  called 
for  camp  settings  and  lots  and  lots  of 
soldier  boys.  So  the  company,  under 
direction  of  George  Mel  ford,  journeyed 
down  to  San  Diego  to  visit  Camp 
Kearney,  and  down  to  Port  Los  An- 
geles to  visit  Fort  McArthur.  At  the 
former  place,  all  sorts  of  attentions 
were  showered  on  Miss  Clayton  and 
her  leading  man,  Monte  Blue,  but  it 
was  at  Camp  McArthur  that  the  star 
and  company  were  given  a  special  mess, 
the  camp  cook  presenting  Miss  Clay- 
ton, Monte  Blue,  and  Captain  Duncan, 
commanding  the  company,  with  three 
handsome  cakes  of  his  own  manufac- 
ture, with  names  and  sentiments  suit- 
ably inscribed  in  chocolate  lettering. 

He  is  five  years  old,  his  name  is 
Wong  Bak  Kee,  and  he  has  a  weeping 


part  in  "The  Red  Lantern,"  the  forth- 
coming Nazimova  production,  in  which 
Richard  A.  Rowland  and  Maxwell 
Karger  present  the  Russian  star.  And 
little  Wong  Bak,  or  little  Kee,  since 
Chinese  last  names  come  first,  can  cry 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  without  the  aid 
of  glycerin  and  without  even  coming 
up  for  air. 

When  "The  Red  Lantern"  was  be- 
ing made  Albert  Capellani,  Nazimova's 
director  at  the  Metro  Studios,  wanted 
AVong  Bak  Kee  to  cry  for  a  close-up. 
The  boy  wouldn't.  Then  several  of 
the  score  of  pretty  Chinese  girls  who 
were  working  on  the  set  proceeded  to 
shove  him  off  the  end  of  a  long  school 
bench.  They  made  faces  at  him  and 
cried  something  like  "Shame  on  you!" 
in  Chinese. 

Then  it  was  Wong  Bak  Kee  howled. 
Tears  streamed  down  his  nose  from 
his  uptilted  eyes.  Camera  man  Eugene 
Gaudio  ground  out  twenty-five  feet  of 
close-up.  Still  WTong  Bak  Kee  howled. 
That  was  when  Jim  Wong,  Chinese 
interpreter,  who  was  assisting  in  the 
production,  swelled  up. 
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"He  make  big  actor  some  day," 
chuckled  Jim  Wong  proudly,  rubbing 
his  palms  together;  "he  cry  for  hour 
and  a  half — never  get  out  of  breath !" 

There's  another  little  fairy  in  the 
house  of  Vidor.  Florence  Vidor,  the 
lovely  young  actress,  who  has  scored 
heavily  in  Fox  and  Lasky  films  and  who 
is  the  wife  of  Director  Vidor  of  the 
Brentwood  organization,  on  Christmas 
night  presented  her  husband  with  a  gift 
in  the  form  of  a  baby  daughter. 

Alma  Rubens  has  signed  up  with 
B.  B.  Features,  which  also  has  Bessie 
Barriscale.  She  is  at  work  at  the  Brun- 
ton  Studios,  in  Hollywood,  on  her  first 
picture,  "Diana  of  the  Green  Van/'  the 
ten-thousand-dollar  prize  story  by  Le- 
ona  Dalrymple.  She  will  release  under 
Robertson-Cole  Company. 

Those  poor  comedians  certainly  do 
have  just  the  saddest  time  of  it!  Take 
a  certain  comedian  in  Henry  Lehrman's 
Sunshine  Company,  for  instance.  The 
company  was  at  work  on  location,  hav- 


ing brought  with  them  a  certain  gentle, 
toothless  old  lion,  of  whom  nobody  was 
afraid,  and  whose  tail  a  mere  child 
could  twist  with  impunity.  At  least 
that  was  the  lion  they  thought  they  had 
brought  along.  But  at  the  first  twist 
the  lion  let  out  a  roar  like  a  fire  siren. 

"Ouch !"  exclaimed  the  comedian, 
hopping  away. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Lehrman,  "we've 
made  a  slight  mistake.  That's  the 
wrong  lion.  But  never  mind ;  go  ahead. 
This  one  will  be  just  as  funny !" 

And  the  comedian  kept  right  on  com- 
edying — but  he  certainly  didn't  think  it 
was  just  as  funny ! 

An  important  change  in  motion-pic- 
ture executive  circles  was  contained  in 
the  announcement  recently  made  that 
Hiram  Abrams,  vice  president  and 
managing  director,  and  B.  P.  Schul- 
berg,  vice  managing  director  of  the 
Famous  Pla}^ers-Lasky  Corporation, 
distributing  Paramount  and  Artcraft 
pictures,  have  resigned  from  these 
offices  to  form  their  own  producing  and 
distributing    company.      Initial  steps 


Since  Lois  Weber  discovered  Mildred  Harris  she's  been  especially  interested  in  young  girls,  and 
the  day  she  made  this  beach  scene  several  new  ones  came  in  for  a  share  of  her 
attention.    This  is  a  tip  for  would-be  stars. 
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May  Allison  has  an  interesting  life,  cruising  and 
learning  to  box,  while  making  pictures. 


toward  the  forming  of  the  Abrams- 
Schulberg  organization  have  already 
been  taken  in  Los  Angeles,  where  the 
two  are  at  present. 

May  Allison  and  her  company  have 
returned  from  a  three  weeks'  yachting 
cruise  in  the  Pacific  to  make  some 
scenes  for  "The  Island  of  Intrigue." 
Having  been  "In  for  Thirty  Days"  and 
learned  to  box  for  the  sake  of  making 
"Peggy  Does  Her  Darndest,"  she  is 
now  braving  the  perils  of  the  ocean 
blue ;  anything  for  the  sake  of  the  pic- 
ture ! 

Winfield  Sheehan  has  been  visiting 
in  the  West,  and  makes  the  startling 
announcement  that  Fox  is  to  establish 
a  picture-making  plant  in  London. 
Certain  stars  of  the  American  company 
are  to  be  transferred  to  the  country 
where  the  grass  grows  green,  y'  know — 
probably  Tom  Mix,  for  one.  And  blast 
my  bloomin'  eye,  but  can't  you  see  Mix 
waking  up  ole  Lunnon  town  as  he  goes 
clattering  down  Piccadilly  on  his  wild- 
West  nag ! 


Gossip 

Mabel  Normand's  recovery  from 
"flu"  was  greatly  hastened  by  the  good 
news  she  received  from  Rose  Melville. 
On  the  very  first  day  during  which  Miss 
Normand  was  able  to  sit  up  and  put  a 
boudoir  cap  over  her  curls,  she  received 
a  telegram  from  Miss  Melville,  con- 
gratulating Mabel  on  her  Sis  Hopkins 
impersonation  and  make-up.  It  seems 
she  had  seen  some  of  the  "stills"  of 
the  photo-play  version  of  the  play  in 
which  she  herself  so  long  starred,  and 
just  couldn't  be  happy  until  she  had 
rushed  out  and  telegraphed  Miss  Nor- 
mand how  very  good  she  thought  the 
pictures  were. 

Ruth  Roland,  Pathe  serial  star,  was 
laid  up  several  weeks,  suffering  from 
poison-oak  infection.  Poetic  justice 
worked  out  all  wrong  in  the  case,  too, 
as  it  was  on  account  of  the  villain's 
manhandling  her  in  a  scene  of  "The 
Tiger  Face,"  which  is  the  name  of  the 
serial,  that  she  contracted  the  poison- 
ing. It  seems  that  the  villain  himself 
is  immune  from  poison-oak  infection, 
and  he  thinks  he  must  have  inadver- 
tently handled  some  of  the  stuff  when 
the  company  was  on  location,  and  then, 
in  choking  the  beautiful  heroine,  trans- 
ferred the  poison  to  her.  Miss  Roland's 
face  and  arms  were  in  terrible  condi- 
tion for  a  fortnight. 

James  J.  Corbett  has  signed  up  with 
Universal  to  appear  in  feature  films. 
He  has  been  at  work  for  several  weeks. 

By  the  time  these  lines  are  in  print,  if 
all  goes  well,  Francis  Ford  will  be  on 
his  way  to  the  South  Sea  Isles,  on 
board  the  yacht  Visitor,  formerly 
owned  by  a  Pasadena  millionaire.  Also 
on  board  will  be  his  leading  woman, 
Mae  Gaston,  her  mother,  and  the  tech- 
nical department  of  his  studio. 

For  not  solely  on  pleasure  bent  will 
Mr.  Ford  be,  though  it  is  quite  likely 
he  won't  look  grave  and  serious  every 
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minute  of  the  time.  He  is  going  to  the 
South  Sea  Isles  for  no  less  a  purpose 
than  to  make  a  lost-treasure  picture — a 
serial  in  fifteen  episodes. 

At  this  writing,  when  he  can  take 
time  off  from  reading  the  alluring  col- 
ored prospectuses,  Mr.  Ford  is  finishing 
up  his  serial,  "The  Silent  Mystery." 

Joseph  Henaberry  is  one  of  the  first 
of  prominent  motion-picture  people  to 
be  released  from  the  army.  This  was 
made  possible  through  General  Mun- 
son,  of  the  morale  squad,  who  recently 
selected  Douglas  Fairbanks  to  make  six 
special  pictures  to  stimulate  and  encour- 
age morale  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
camps  in  this  country  and  in  France. 
Henaberry  is  to  direct  the  first  of  the 
series. 

Three  well-known  players  have  been 
engaged  to  support  Harry  Carey  in  his 
film  adaptation  of  Bret  Harte's  "The 
Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat."  They  are 
Gloria  Hope,  who  will  be  Carey's  lead- 
ing woman;  Vic  Potell,  former  come- 
dian, remembered  for  his  Slippery  Slim 
portrayals,  and  Kate  Lester,  who  in  pri- 
vate life  is  Mrs.  Jack  Richardson,  and 
who  is  famed  for  her  comedy  por- 
trayals, as  Calamity  Jane. 

If  Wallace  Reid,  Lasky  star,  wants 
a  job  as  a  professional  automobile 
racer  he  probably  can  get  it.  In  a  re- 
cent Lasky  production  Reid  did  some 
thrilling  racing  scenes.  These  were 
taken  on  the  race  course  at  Santa  Mo- 
nica, when  the  star  took  the  famous 
Death  Curve  at  record-breaking  speed, 
viz.,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  an  hour. 

After  the  race  a  friend  of  Reid's 
approached  a  farmer  whose  land  lies 
along  the  road  from  Santa  Monica  to 
Los  Angeles,  the  farmer  having  paused 
to  watch  the  race  and  being  apparently 
still  in  a  dazed  state  of  mind. 

"Did  Mr.  Reid  go  to  Los  Angeles?" 
asked  Reid's  friend. 
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Dorothy  Dalton  doesn't  really  yearn  to  live 
in  Alaska,  but  if  she  ever  has  to  she  says 
she  won't  mind  quite  so  much,  because 
she  knows  that  those  fur-hood  things 
that  they  call  "parkas"  in  books 
are  really  most  becoming. 

"W-waal,"  answered  the  farmer, 
waking  up,  "last  time  I  saw  him  he 
was  headed  there  hell-bent,  but  I'm 
gumfoozled  if  I'd  bet  a  barley  straw 
he  ever  got  there  all  in  one  piece!" 

It  isn't  often  picture  people  can  fur- 
nish "doubles"  right  out  of  their  own 
families.  But  that's  what  happened  in 
Bessie  Love's  Vitagraph  picture,  "The 
Enchanted  Barn,"  and  by  reason  of  the 
fact  Director  David  Smith  has  accom- 
plished one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
novel  scenes  in  picture  production.  He 
has  succeeded  in  portraying  in  a  "flash" 
the  childhood  days  of  certain  of  the 
principal  characters  in  the  story  by 
using  children  who  look  so  much  like 
the  grown-ups  whose  early  youth  they 
are  portraying  that  the  audience  is  just 
bound  to  believe,  says  Mr.  Smith,  that 
they  are  gazing  upon  the  players  as  they 
looked  in  childhood. 

William  T.  Home  and  Jene  Hatha- 
way play  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  in  the 
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story.  Mr.  Smith  looked  and  looked 
for  youngsters  who  resembled  these  ac- 
tors, when — sweetness  and  light ! — he 
discovered  that  Mr.  Home  had  a  son 
and  Jene  Hathaway  had 
a  daughter,  and  both 
were  of  exactly  the  right 
ages  for  the  period  in 
the  lives  of  the  princi- 
pals which  they  were 
supposed  to  depict  on 
the  screen. 

While  the  tales  of  that 
wizard  among  fictionists, 
O.  Henry,  with  his  com- 
bination of  gifts  which 
make    especially  for 
charming    screen  pro- 
duction— his  ingenuity 
in    plot  construction, 
his   whimsical  humor, 
his  tender  humanity- 
have     furnished  film 
makers  with   a  great 
deal  of  material,  and 
while  his  stories  have 
been  capitally  done  by 
Vitagraph    and  the 
American,    still  the 
Universal  management 
feel  they  could  be  done 
in  even  more  appealing 
fashion.    At  any  rate, 
U  intends  to  try,  and 
to   that   end  has 
secured  the  film  rights 
to   a   number   of  O. 
Henry  stories,  each  of 
w  hich  will  be  made  in 
the  length  which  the 
director  thinks  the  story  calls  for. 

The  first  of  these  has  already  been 
completed  under  direction  of  Harry 
Harvey,  from  a  scenario  made  by  Har- 
vey and  H.  Tipton  Steck.  It  is  "The 
Cabellero's  Way,"  and  the  cast  includes 
Yvette  Mitchell,  the  petite  actress  who 
plays  the  part  of  Tonia  Perez,  whom 
O.  Henry,  you  may  recall,  whimsically 


Madge  Kennedy's 
spirit  of  fun  isn 't  re- 
served solely  for  her  work; 
she  can  play  hide  and  seek 
around  the  corner  of  her  own 
front  porch  whenever  the  children 
next  door  come  over. 


describes  as  "half  Carmen,  half  Ma- 
donna, and  the  rest — for  woman  of 
such  composition  may  be  something 
more — humming  bird."  Will  Jeffries, 
formerly  with  Triangle, 
plays  Sandridge,  Vester 
Pegg  appears  as  The 
Cisco  Kid,  while  Buck 
Connors  and  Harry  de 
More  have  other  impor- 
tant roles. 

Elsie  Jane  Wilson,  the 
feminine  director  who 
made  Ruth  Clifford's 
latest  picture,  "Home, 
James !"  is  suffering 
from  several  broken  ribs 
and  internal  injuries  as 
the  result  of  a  spirit  of 
impetuousness  on  the 
part  of  Thor,  the  huge 
mastiff  belonging  to  her 
husband,  Rupert  Julian. 
The  director  had  Thor 
on  leash  for  a  walk,  and 
had  the  leash  fastened 
tight  to  her  wrist.  Thor 
saw  a  n  alien-enemy 
feline,  and  started  on  a 
mad  dash,  dragging  Mrs. 
Julian  through  the  street. 

Virginia  Rappe,  a  so- 
ciety girl  of  Los  An- 
geles, who  accepted  an 
offer  from  Henry  Lehr- 
man  a  short  time  ago  to 
appear  in  Sunshine 
Comedies,  has  been 
working  in  her  first 
comedy  production  during  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks.  So  clever  has  she  proven 
herself  in  the  art  of  creating  laughter 
that  Mr.  Lehrman  will  probably  make 
her  a  tempting  offer,  so  as  to  place 
her  under  a  long-term  contract  to  ap- 
pear in  important  parts  in  many  of  his 
future  productions,  under  his  personal 
supervision. 
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TXfE  can  hardly  blame  uninvited  guests  for  their 
*  V  interest  in  an  array  of  attractive  hair  such  as 
results  from  the  use  of 

CANTHROX 

SHAMPOO 

Canthrox  gives  such  a  massy  fluffiness  to  tlie  hair  that  it  appears 
much  heavier  than  it  really  is,  while  each  strand  is  left  with  a 
silky  brightness  and  softness  that  makes  doing  up  the  hair  a 
pleasure.  It  is  so  easy  to  use  and  so  effective  that  it  has  been  for 
years  the  favorite  of  all  who  want  to  bring  out  the  natural  beauty 
of  their  hair.  Canthrox,  the  hair-beautifying  shampoo,  rapidly 
softens  and  entirely  removes  all  dandruff,  excess  oil  and  dirt. 

For  Sale  at  All  Drug  Stores 

Canthrox  costs  about  three  cents  a  shampoo.  No  good  hair  wash  costs  less;  none 
is  more  easily  used.  A  few  minutes  is  all  that  is  needed  for  your  complete  shampoo, 
as  the  hair  dries  very  quickly. 

Free  Trial  Offer — To  show  the  merits  cf  Canthrox  and  to  prove  that  it  is 
in  all  ways  the  most  effective  hair  wash,  we  send  one  perfect  shampoo  free  to  any 
address  upon  receipt  of  three  cents  for  postage. 

H.  S.  PETERSON  &  CO.,   Dept.  278,  214  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Two  Ways  of  Selling  the 

OLIVER 

The  New  Way  Saves  You  $43 


The  New 
Way 


Factory 


You 


THE  OLD  WAY:  It  cost  $43  to 
sell  you  a  typewriter.  Rents  of 
offices  in  many  cities,  salaries, 
commissions  and  other  costly 
practices — each  demanded  its 
share. 


THE  NEW  WAY:  We  ship  from  the 
factory  to  you,  eliminating  all  wastes. 
This  saves  the  $43,  and  it  now  goes 
to  you.  A  $100  Oliver  costs  you  but 
$57.  Why  waste  $43  by  buying  type- 
writers the  old  way? 


These  Facts  Will  Save  You  Money 

Note  that  this  advertisement  is  signed  by  The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  it- 
self. It  is  not  the  advertisement  of  a  concern  offering  second-hand  or  rebuilt  Oli- 
vers of  an  earlier  model.    The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  makes  only  new  machines. 


The  old  way,  as  explained  above,  was  wasteful  and 
wrong.  So  people  have  welcomed  our  new  econom- 
ical plan  and  our  output  has  multiplied. 

We  offer  for  $57  the  exact  machine  which  formerly 
sold  at  $100.  This  is,  our  Model  Nine,  the  finest  type- 
writer we  ever  built.  It  has  the  universal  keyboard, 
so  any  stenographer  may  turn  to  it  without  the 
slightest  hesitation  and  do  better  work  more  easily. 

And  it  has  dozens  of  superiorities  not  found  else- 
where. For  instance,  it  has  far  fewer  parts.  This 
means  longer  wear,  and  naturally  few  or  no  repairs. 

This  Oliver  Nine  is  a  20-year  development.  If  any 
typewriter  is  worth  $100,  it  is  this  splendid  model. 

It  is  the  same  machine  used  by  great  concerns 
such  as  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Baldwin  Lo- 
comotive Works,  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Otis  Elevator  Company  and 
hosts  of  others.  Such  concerns  demand  the  best.  Yet 
they  are  not  wasteful. 

FREE  TRIAL 

Merely  clip  the  coupon  below,  asking  us  to  send  a 
free  trial  Oliver.   We  do  not  ask  a  penny  down.  When 


the  Oliver  arrives,  try  it  out.  Put  it  to  every  test. 
Compare  its  workmanship. 

Then,  when  you  are  convinced  that  the  Oliver  Nine 
is  all  we  claim,  and  you  prefer  it,  pay  us  at  the  rate 
of  $3  per  month. 

During  the  free  trial,  you  are  not  under  the  slight- 
est obligation  to  buy.  If  you  wish  to  return  it,  we 
even  refund  the  out-going  transportation  charges. 

Used  typewriters  accepted  in  exchange  at  a  fair 
valuation. 

Or.  if  you  would  rather  know  more  about  our  plans 
before  ordering  a  free-trial  Oliver,  check  the  coupon 
for  our  amazing  book  entitled,  "The  High  Cost  of 
Typewriters — The  Reason  and  the  Remedy."  We  ac- 
company it  with  our  beautifully  illustrated  catalog 
describing  the  Oliver  Nine. 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

1255  Oliver  Typewriter  Building 

Chicago,  111.  (20.03) 


Was 
$100 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

1255  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

□ Ship  me  a  new  Oliver  Nine  for  five  days 
free  inspection.  If  I  keep  it.  I  will  pay 
$57  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  month.  The  title 
to  remain  in  you  until  fully  paid  for. 

Mv  shipping  point  is  

This  does  not  place  me  under  any  obligation 
to  bur.  If  I  choose  to  return  the  Oliver.  I 
will  ship  it  back  at  your  expense  at  the  end  of 
fivp  days. 

|     I  Do  not  send  a  machine  until  I  order  it. 

|  |  Mail  me  your  book — "The  High  Cost  of 

Typewriters — The  Reason  and  the  Remedy." 
your  de  luxe  catalog  and  further  information. 

Name   

Street  Address  

City  

Occupation  or  Business.. 


State , 
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DORRIS  LEE 

has  been  meeting  the  public  face  to  face  since  she  made  her  debut 
as  a  pianist  at  the  age  of  four.  She  danced  at  the  opening  of  the 
San  Diego  Exposition  when  she  was  twelve,  and  now,  for  some  time, 
she  has  been  appearing  in  Ince  productions,  supporting  Charles  Ray 
in  "The  Hired  Man,"  "Playing  the  Game,"  "The  Law  of  the  North," 
and  "The  Girl  Dodger." 
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MARY  THURMAN 

was  known  until  recently  as  a  Mack  Sennett  beauty;  however,  Mary 
has  the  graduating  habit — first  she  graduated  from  college,  and 
then  from  the  rough-and-tumble  sort  of  picture.  Now,  since  she 
played  a  comedy  part  in  "The  Poor  Boob,"  with  Bryant  Washburn, 
she  hopes  that  she  is  definitely  established  in  the  field  of  comedy 
drama. 
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MABEL  BALLIN 

is  mentioned  so  often  as  being  in  "the  supporting  cast"  of  a  Goldwyn 
picture  that  she  reminds  us  of  a  character  in  Greek  mythology, 
known  as  Atlas,  who  supported  the  world  on  his  shoulders.  She 
has  played  secondary  parts  in  a  number  of  well-known  pictures,  and 
is  the  wife  of  Hugo  Ballin,  who  is  art  director  for  the  Goldwyn 
company. 
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WANDA  HAWLEY 

Her  name  sounds  so  interesting  that  we're  tempted  to  invent  a 
biography  for  her — one  in  which,  as  a  baby,  she'd  be  kidnaped  by 
Indians  and  given  the  name  of  Wanda,  meaning  "rippling  water- 
falls" or  "dancing  moonlight."  But  truth  compels  us  to  state  that 
she  is  just  a  "regular"  girl  who,  after  finishing  "The  Poor  Boob" 
with  Bryant  Washburn,  made  the  most  of  her  vacation  by  practicing 
on  the  piano  several  hours  a  day. 
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MAE  MURRAY 

is  a  young  lady  who  believes  that  her  private  life  is  her  own  affair, 
and  not  the  public's.  Nobody  knows  whether  her  mother's  name 
is  Lucy  Jane  or  Claire  Felice,  or  when  and  where  she  was  born. 
She  recently  finished  "The  Scarlet  Shadow,"  and  now  is  resting  and 
enjoying  New  York,  which  remembers  her  from  her  days  in  "The 
Follies"  because  of  her  fame  as  the  Nell  Brinkley  girL 
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WILLIAM  S.  HART 

"Every  little  city  has  a  setting  all  its  own"  seems  to  be  Bill  Hart's 
slogan  these  days.  When  in  New  York,  he  made  "Branding  Broad- 
way;" on  the  way  West  he  paused  in  Chicago  long  enough  to  take 
part  of  "Breed  of  Men"  at  the  stockyards.  And  now  he  is  appear- 
ing in  "The  Poppy  Girl's  Husband,"  which  presents  him  as  a  con- 
vict. Certainly  nobody  can  accuse  him  of  sticking  to  the  same  type 
of  role  nowadays. 
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GLADYS  LESLIE 

went  South  to  take  some  of  the  scenes  for  "Miss  Dulcie  of  Dixie," 
her  last  release,  and  had  all  sorts  of  hair-curling  adventures — all 
wasted  on  her  because  she  had  curly  hair  anyway.  In  her  automo- 
bile she  crossed  a  river  on  a  raft,  with  the  water  lapping  against  the 
wheels,  and  later  got  stuck  in  the  mud  for  hours,  without  food,  drink, 
or  even  a  powder  puff. 
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Do  You  Know 
MaryPickford? 


There  are  two  Mary  Pickfords,  it 
seems,  and  this  story  is  to  give 
you  a  glimpse  at  each  of  them. 

By  Emma-Lindsay  Squier 

A MOVIE  fan  is  a  person  who 
knows     the     age,  height, 
weight,  and  favorite  flower 
of  his  favorite  star,  the  color  of 
her — or  his — hair  and  eyes,  the 
names   of  her — or   his — latest 
picture,  and  what  she — or  he 
— thinks  of  the  future  of 


the  films. 

That  is  not 
Webster's  defi- 
nition. He  died 
too  soon  to  in- 
clude such  in- 
formation in  his 
valuable  work, 
but  it  suffices 
for  the  moral 
of  this  story, 
which    is,  that 

however  much  you  think  you  know 
about  your  favorite  star,  you  can't 
"always  sometimes"  tell. 

If  a  question  were  put  to  Mary 
Pickford  fans  as  to  how  well  they 
know  Mary,  there  would  be  a  cho- 
rus of  positive  assertions  that  they 
know  all  about  her ;  how  much  sal- 
ary she  gets  a  year,  what  regiment 
she  was  godmother  to,  and  how  de- 
voted she  is  to  her  family— her 
mother,  Jack,  and  Lottie.  They 
would  also  tell  you  that  they  are 
sure  she  is  just  the  same  off  the 
screen  as  she  is  on^you  know, 
sweet  and  little  girlisn,  dainty  and 
Mary  Pickfordy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  is,  and 
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Here  is  Mary  Pickford  of  the  films,  the  adorable  little  girl  of  the  golden  ringlets  and  dimples 


— she  isn't.  Or,  rather,  we'll  put  it  this 
way;  there  are  two  Mary  Pickfords. 
One  is  dimpling",  sweet,  and  pouting — 
the  Mary  of  the  films.  She  is  an  ador- 
able little  girl,  and  has  that  helpless, 
fragile  look  that  makes  you  want  to 
break  through  the  screen  and  cuddle 
her.  And  there  is  Mary  of  private  life ; 
very  womanly,  gracious,  sincere,  and 
perfectly  poised.  She  doesn't  drop  hei- 
r's or  pretend  to  speak  French ;  she  is 
a  wholly  fascinating  conversationalist, 
a  delightful  bit  of  femininity  that  you 
want  to  listen  to,  watch,  follow  around 
forever  never — that  is  the  Mary  Pick- 
ford whom  the  fans  do  not  know. 

When  I  met  her  for  the  first  time 
she  was  making  "Rebecca  of  Sunny- 
brook  Farm."  She  wore  a  gingham 
frock  that  came  to  her  knees,  and  her 
feet  were  incased  in  quaint  Mary  Jane 
slippers.  She  looked — well,  just  as 
you'd  expect  Mary  Pickford  to  look; 
like  a  little  girl  who  can't  possibly  have 
any  interests  in  life  other  than  playing 
house  and  dressing  dolls,  and  whose 


conversation  would  be  about  promo- 
tions in  school  and  picnics  and  party 
frocks.  But  she  began  talking  about 
Ibsen's  "Wild  Duck,"  which  she  had 
just  finished  reading,  of  how  Nietzsche's 
philosophy  was  ruining  Germany,  of 
how  "worried"  she  was  about  Jack, 
who  was  on  a  fishing  trip,  and  how  she 
understood  that  the  orphanage  taken 
care  of  by  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor 
was  in  debt  for  a  street-paving  assess- 
ment, and  that  she  must  look  into  the 
matter — I  dare  say  I  gasped.  Of 
course  we  all  know  that  Mary  isn't  a 
little  girl — but  we  just  can't  get  away 
from  the  feeling  that  she  ought  to  be. 

The  next  few  minutes,  however,  saw 
her  transformed  into  the  little  girl  that 
we've  gotten  into  the  habit  of  expect- 
ing her  to  be.  We  went  out  on  the 
lot  where  she  was  to  work  in  a  porch 
"set,"  and  she,  as  Rebecca,  tumbled 
backward  over  the  hedge,  sold  soap  to 
a  compliant  young  gentleman,  and  frol- 
icked through  Rebecca's  moods  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm.    And  then  the 
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And  this  is  the  grown-up  Mary  Pickford,  very  womanly,  gracious,  sincere,  and  perfectly  poised. 


minute  Marshal  Neilan  told  her  she 
was  through  for  the  day — she  grew  up, 
charmingly,  of  course,  but  matter-of- 
factly.  She  said  she  would  send  me 
downtown  in  her  limousine,  and  told 
me  how  hard  it  was  to  select  a  car — 
as  she  was  getting  one  to  give  to  Lottie. 

Back  in  her  dressing  room,  which,  at 
that  time,  was  a  dear  little  bungalow 
on  the  Lasky  lot  furnished  a  la  Japa- 
nese, the  phone  rang,  and  Mother  Pick- 
ford, who  is  never  very  far  away, 
wanted  to  speak  to  Mary. 

"You  must  wear  your  heavy  coat  to- 
night; it's  quite  cool,"  she  admonished 
her  star  daughter. 

"Yes,  mother,"  replied  Mary  sub- 
missively, like  a  little  girl.  That  was 
Mary  of  the  films.  And  when  she  hung 
up  the  receiver  she  turned  to  me  with 
a  glint  of  amusement  in  her  hazel  eyes. 
"Mother  thinks  I'm  four,  instead  of 

twenty-four  "    That  was  the  Mary 

of  private  life. 

When  I  next  saw  the  little  star  she 
was  trying  on  frocks  for  "The  Little 


Princess,"  and  she  told  me  she  had 
designed  them  all.  They  were  the 
daintiest,  fluffiest  things  imaginable, 
some  of  baby  blue  and  some  of  peach- 
blow  pink,  some  of  prim  black  velvet 
and  some  of  frilly  organdie.  And  she 
looked  exactly  ten  years  old.  So  when 
she  swung  her  silk-incased  legs  from 
a  chair  and  looked  at  me  from  under 
those  long,  curling  lashes  of  hers  I'd 
have  sworn  that  she  was  going  to  ask 
me  if  I  had  an  all-day  sucker  with  me, 
but  instead  she  remarked  rather  plain- 
tively that  she  had  sold  the  designs  of 
the  frocks  to  a  big  firm  in  the  East  to 
be  called  "Little  Man"  dresses,  that 
they  were  only  giving  her  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars  for  them,  and  did  I  think 
that  was  enough? 

If  she  had  spoken  of  anything  else. 
I'd  have  replied,  "Yes,  Mary/'  but  it 
being  a  matter  of  high  finance  I  swal- 
lowed my  gum  and  said,  "Yes,  ma'am !" 

And  again  she  spoke  of  the  orphan- 
age, and  wondered  why  the  sisters 
didn't  tell  her  if  they  needed  help ;  per- 
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The  little  tots  just  can't  keep  their  eyes  off  from  Mary. 


haps  the}"  thought  it  would  bother  her, 
or  that  she  had  done  enough  for  them 
by  that  time. 

"But  you  can't  do  enough  to  make 
other  people  happy,"  she  assured  me 
gravely. 

So,  after  she  was  dressed  in  an  ador- 
able sport  suit,  with  a  wide  Panama 
hat,  Ave  motored  out  to  the  orphanage 
to  do  some  quiet  scouting  around.  And 
while  there  I  got  another  angle  on  Mary 
Pickford.  Her  connection  with  the  in- 
stitution is  something  she  doesn't  talk 
about  for  publication.  Her  largess  is 
given  freely  and  gladly  and  with  no 
sound  of  trumpets  or  heralding  of  press 
agents.  It  was  quite  by  accident  that 
I  found  out  what  I  did,  and  it  wasn't 
from  Mary,  either. 


The  sisters  wear  habits  of  blue — 
denim,  I  guess  it  is — with  full  skirts 
and  white  kerchiefs  over  the  bodices. 
They  have  white  starched  caps  that 
stick  out  at  either  side  of  their  heads 
like  wings,  and  they  look  as  if  they 
had  stepped  out  of  a  Van  Dyke  paint- 
ing. When  they  welcomed  Mary  they 
were  almost  as  excited  as  the  chil- 
dren, who  crowded  about  her  crying 
ecstatically:  "Mary  is  here;  Mary  has 
come  to  see  us  !" 

She  remembered  all  their  names  and 
asked  about  the  children  who  weren't 
there  and  ordered  ice  cream  sent  out 
for  dinner  that  night.  When  she  went 
out  into  the  playground  with  a  satellite 
group  of  adoring  kiddies  I  stayed  be- 
hind for  a  little  chat  with  the  sisters. 
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Daddy  Long-Legs/'  Mary's  first  picture  in  her  new  series,  is  about  a  little  orphan  girl. 


They  all  talked  in  chorus — mostly 
about  Mary  and  what  she  had  done  for 
them,  but  Mary  says  that  that  is 
posit-fVe/y  not  for  publication,  so » I 
can't  repeat  it. 

But  I'm  going  to  tell  what  Sister 
Cecelia  told  me ;  I  know  Mary  won't 
mind  just  this  once.  One  of  the  littlest 
girls  in  saying  her  prayers  asserted  that 
she  was  going  to  pray  to  "our  patron 
saint  to  bring  some  more  pie." 

"What  patron  saint  is  that?"  asked 
Sister  Cecelia. 

"Why,  Mary  Pickford,  of  course  Vs 
was  the  quick  response. 

Through  tactful  questioning  we 
found  out  about  the  assessment,  which 
was  a  huge  one.  and  the  sisters  were 
in  despair  about  it,  but  to  have  Mary 


take  care  of  it — oh.  they  couldn't  think 
of  that  

"All  right,  then,*'  said  Mar}-;  "then 
we'll  have  a  benefit  and  give  every  one 
a  chance  to  help." 

It  was  to  be  an  all-star  benefit,  she 
explained  to  me  on  our  way  back  to 
the  studio,  at  good,  stiff  prices,  but 
with  a  vaudeville  program  such  as  Los 
Angeles  had  never  seen. 

"The  idea's  all  right,"  I  said  dubi- 
ously, "but  the  stars  generally  promise 
to  make  a  personal  appearance — and 
let  it  go  at  that." 

"They'll  come  to  this  one,"  she  said 
firmly;  "I'll  see  to  it  that  they  do." 

And  they  did. 

That  night  was  one  of  triumph  for 
Little  Mary's  executive  ability.  The 
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brightest  stars  of  the  film  firmament 
of  the  coast  appeared  in  original  acts. 
Charlie  Chaplin,  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
William  S.  Hart,  Jack  Pickford  and 
Olive  Thomas,  Lottie  Pickford  and 
Kenneth  Harlan,  little  Frankie  Carpen- 
ter— and  Mary.  She  came  on  to  the 
stage  pulled  in  a  little  red  wagon  drawn 
by  two  brawny  giants  from  the  Sennett 
Studios,  and  after  she  had  done  her 
little  "stunt"  she  brought  out  before 
the  footlights  two  of  the  tiny  tads  of 
the  orphanage  and  told  the  audience 
in  a  sweet,  simple  little  talk  that  it  was 
for  these  little,  homeless  children  that 
the  benefit  was  being  given. 

Mary's  speaking  voice  is  as  charming 
as  her  whole  personality.  I  saw  people 
crying,  and  they  weren't  ashamed  of  it. 
Over  four  thousand  dollars  was  taken 
in  from  the  performance,  and  Mary 
added  a  check  that  nearly  doubled  the 
amount.  Sister  Cecelia  said,  between 
sobs,  that  she  would  sleep  soundly  that 
night  for  the  first  time  in  weeks  with- 
out the  overwhelming  worry  of  the 
debt. 

And  now  Mary  is  a  producer  on  her 


own  account  by  her  new  arrangement 
with  the  First  National  Exhibitors'  Cir- 
cuit. She  does  everything  but  build 
the  sets,  she  tells  me.  When  I  saw 
her  she  was  beginning  "Daddy  Long- 
Legs,"  the  first  picture  of  her  new 
series ;  she  was  busy  casting  people  for 
the  parts,  and  a  most  charming,  gentle 
way  she  had  with  all  of  them.  She 
didn't  overlook  any  one,  even  the  most 
impossible  persons. 

That  day  she  was  wearing  a  black 
velvet  dress,  cut  long  and  narrow,  with 
a  hat  trimmed  with  ostrich  feathers, 
and  she  looked,  for  once,  quite  grown 
up. 

"I  feel  like  an  actress  in  this  dress," 
she  told  me  a  little  ruefully. 

"Well  "  I  suggested. 

"Oh,  I  know  I  am,  but  I  don't  want 
to  look  like  one,"  she  explained.  "When 
I  go  downtown  shopping  or  to  a  movie, 
which  isn't  often,  I  put  on  the  oldest 
and  plainest  thing  I  have,  bring  my  hat 
down  over  my  eyes,  and  kind  of  sneak 
in.  I  don't  want  to  be  pointed  out  as 
a  movie  actress ;  I  want  to  be  just  a 
person !" 


Do  you  wonder  that  they  think  of  her  as  their  patron  saint? 
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Mary's  home  in  California. 


Perhaps  you  know  the  story  of 
"Daddy  Long-Legs."  It's  about  a  little 
girl  in  an  orphan  asylum — a  little  Cin- 
derella sort  of  person  to  whom  a  fairy 
prince  came  in  the  oddest  sort  of  way. 
Judy,  the  little  orphan,  didn't  know 
what  he  looked  like,  but  she  saw  his 
shadow  once,  and  so  she  called  him 
Daddy  Long-Legs.  He  knew  her,  of 
course,  and  that  made  their  meetings 
very  interesting,  both  for  him  and  for 
the  audience.  Judy  is  a  delightful  role, 
and  I'm  sure  that  Mary  had  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  pleasure  in  mak- 
ing it.  ,  , 

No  story  about  Mary  would  be  com- 
plete unless  it  told  a  little  something  of 
her  "early"  life.  It's  been  told  again 
and  again,  and  Mary  says  people  are 
tired  of  hearing  about  it,  but  I  don't 
believe  that. 

She  was  born  in  Toronto,  and  went 
on  the  stage  at  the  tender  age  of  four. 
She  and  Lottie  played  together  quite  a 
bit,  but  Mary  got  the  most  work.  "It 
was  my  curls  and  my  eyes,  I  guess," 
she  explains  modestly. 

She  played  in  stock  in  New  York, 
and  knew  the  Gish  girls  there. 

"We  used  to  go  around  together  all 
the  time — Lillian,  Dorothy,  Lottie, 
Jack,  and  I,"  she  said  reminiscently. 


"We  only  tolerated  Jack.  He  was 
younger,  you  see,  but  was  the  only 
available  male,  so  we  tolerated  him  as 
an  unpleasant  but  necessary  nuisance. 
He  and  Dorothy  had  an  awful  'case,' 
and  he  always  used  to  say  he  was  go- 
ing to  marry  her.  She  and  I  were  pals, 
and  Lillian  and  Lottie  struck  it  off  to- 
gether; Jack,  as  I've  said  before,  stuck 
around  on  the  outskirts  until  wanted. 
I  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
Lillian ;  I  was  afraid  of  her.  Mother 
used  to  be  always  saying,  'Oh,  Lillian  is 
too  good  to  live ;  she'll  be  taken  straight 

to  heaven  '   And  you  know  what 

kind  of  a  Madonna  expression  she  has. 
Well,  she  was  always  like  that,  and  I 
was  afraid  to  be  alone  with  her  for  f ear 
she'd  up  and  die ! 

"We  used  to  go  to  the  theaters  to- 
gether, and  I  would  march  up  to  the 
manager,  holding  out  my  card,  and 
ask  if  he  'recognized  the  profession/ 
and  he'd  say  yes,  how  many  were  there 
of  us,  and  I'd  say  'five  in  the  family' — 
just  imagine  my  nerve ! — but  Jack  was 
so  little  he  didn't  count. 

"Once  the  five  of  us  started  out  to 
see  a  friend  of  mother's,  but  we  stopped 
on  the  way  to  make  mud  pies.  When 
we  got  to  the  lady's  house  she  put  us 
to  bed  while  she  washed  and  ironed 
our  clothes.    Weren't  we  terrible? 
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"And  I  know  all  about  how  hard  it 
is  for  beginners  to  get  recognition," 
she  said,  looking  serious  for  a  moment. 
"I've  been  all  through  the  mill  of  see- 
ing snappy  managers  who  acted  as 
though  they  were  going  to  take  my  head 
off.  When  I  was  on  the  stage,  and 
trying  to  get  engagements,  I'd  always 
scrooch  down  behind  the  desk  and 
make  myself  as  small  as  possible" — that 
couldn't  have  been  very  hard — "and 
then,  if  they  said  I  was  too  little,  I 
could  grow  suddenly  before  their  very 
eyes. 

"When  I  got  into  pictures  I  was  so 
ashamed ;  yes,  really,  I  mean  it.  They 
were  considered  cheap,  if  not  down- 
right disgraceful,  and  I  used  to  sneak 
in  to  see  myself  and  shed  tears  in  the 
darkness  because  the  season  was  so 
poor  that  I  had  to  come  down  to  pic- 
tures !  I  took  the  Gish  girls  around  to 
see  Mr.  Griffith  one  day,  and  he  was 
charmed  with  their  types,  and  that's 
how  they  started." 

During  the  war  Mary  has  been  all 
wrapped  up  in  her  adopted  regiment, 
the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-third  Ar- 
tillery, and  at  Christmas  she  sent  sev- 
enty thousand  cigarettes  to  them,  with 
a  lovely  letter  for  each  company.  The 


YIELD  TO  THAT  IMPULSE  

/V/l  Y  Dearest  Mr.  Dalton :    I  have  a  strong  desire 

To  write  and  tell  you  just  how  much  your  acting  I  admire. 
You  are  my  ideal  lover— so  unlike  the  modern  beau — 
Most  ably  do  you  rival  the  glorious  Romeo ! 
In  fact,  since  I  have  seen  you,  I  cannot  tolerate 
The  young  men  who  would  woo  me,  and  indeed  intend  to  wait 
Until  I  find  a  sweetheart  who  is  to  my  model  true, 
And  proves  as  fascinating  and  adorable  as  you. 
And  I'd  love  to  have  you  write  me,  and  tell  me  of  your  life, 
(And  though  it  is  so  personal)  your  ideal  of  a  wife; 
Also  your  "big"  ambition,  and  your  favorite  hobby,  too, 
For  it  would  be  so  thrilling  to  hear  all  this  from  you ! 
And  I  do  crave  your  photo,  which,  if  you  will  but  send, 
Will  ever  be  prized  highly  by  your  very  loving  friend. 
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boys  adore  Mary,  and  gave  up  a  pre- 
cious period  of  "liberty"  in  Los  An- 
geles to  help  her  make  "Johanna  En- 
lists." She  went  to  San  Francisco  to 
see  the  football  game  between  them 
and  the  Grizzlies,  Theda  Bara's  regi- 
ment, and  a  rivalry  developed  into 
something  more  than  a  mere  contest  in 
sportsmanship.  The  Grizzlies  called  the 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-third  Regi- 
ment "Mary's  Little  Lambs,'"  and  the 
"Lambs,"  in  revenge,  stole  the  Grizzly 
mp-scot,  a  goat,  and  placarded  it. 

The  big  thing  in  her  life,  outside  of 
her  work,  is  her  little  niece,  Mary 
Charlotte  Rupp,  Lottie's  chubby  little 
daughter,  who  thinks  that  in  all  the 
wide  world  there  is  no  one  like  "Aunt 
Mary!"  • 

"It's  so  sweet  to  have  a  child  in  the 
house!"  Mary  told  me  one  day  very 
seriously,  at  a  moment  when  she  was 
dressed  as  Judy,  with  demure  braids 
and  knee-length  apron. 

"Pooh,  you're  nothing  but  a  child 
yourself !"  I  said  thoughtlessly. 

And  she  smiled,  a  very  earnest, 
grown-up  smile. 

"Oh,  no,  I'm  not,"  she  assured  me. 
"I'm  quite  grown  up — off  the  screen 
— but  no  one  believes  it." 


 AND  THIS  IS  APT  TO  HAPPEN! 

/VI  ISS  FAN:   As  Mr.  Dalton  is  at  present  on  a  tour. 

He  has  little  time  for  writing,  as  you'll  understand,  I'm  sure; 
So  to  spare  you  disappointment  I  am  answering  instead, 
And  in  his  behalf  I  thank  you  for  the  lovely  things  you  said. 
Now,  his  favorite  fad  is  farming,  and  he  spends  his  leisure  hours 
In  cultivating  nature — from  cabbages  to  flowers. 
As  for  his  "great"  ambition,  it  is  not  achieved  so  far, 
Nor,  despite  his  loved  profession,  has  he  "hitched  it  to  a  star;'' 
For  I've  oft  heard  him  declaring  no  peace  in  life  he'll  know 
Till  he  wins  a  few  blue  ribbons  at  the  annual  Poultry  Show. 
As  to  his  "Heart's  Desire"  I'll  just  add,  if  I  may, 
As  I  am  Mrs.  Dalton,  modesty  forbids,  I  say! 
But  I  inclose  this  picture — which  may  of  interest  be — 
Just  a  little  camera  "filming"  of  the  Dalton  family. 

Vara  Macbeth  Jones. 


When  the  Wood 


By  Caro- 

1F  you've  never  seen  a  wood  nymph, 
and  you  really  want  to  see  one,  you 
must  find  her  favorite  garden,  then 
you'll  meet  her  face  to  face.  She's  godmother  to 
the  flowers,  and  quite  often,  in  the  springtime,  she 
appears  to  watch  them  growing  and  to  help  their  buds 
unfold. 

That's  what  an  old  fable  says,  and  it  must  be  true, 
for  we  looked  up  some  favorite  gardens,  and  here's 
what  we  found. 

In  a  quaint  old  Southern  garden  May  Allison  en- 
courages the  jasmine.  Bessie  Love  hides  in  a  big  ash 
tree;  even  a  wood  nymph  must  hold  her  breath  when 
shy  violets  are  opening.  From  a  maple  tree  covered 
with  woodbine  Mae  Murray  and  her  dog  keep  watch 


Nymphs  Appear  H| 

line  Bell 

over  her  lilac  bushes,  and  Billie  Burke  pflpMBj 
has  a  favorite  nest  high  in  a  big  tree  on  Mbt^:^ 
the  bank  of  the  Hudson.    Dorothy  Dal- 
ton's  most  beloved  tree  is  in  the  great  Northwest, 
overlooking  Puget  Sound;  she  insists  that  on  clear 
days  she  can  see  Alaska!    And  Wanda  Hawley's  is 
on  a  California  hillside,  where  golden  poppies  sweep 
down  across  the  field  to  the  Pacific.    Constance  Tal- 
madge,  highly  practical,  forswears  all  trees  for  the 
lowly  rhubarb,  and  Alice  Terry  loves  a  certain  New 
England  orchard,  fragrant  with  cherry  blossoms. 

So,  if  you  love  trees  and  gardens,  perhaps  you'll 
meet  a  wood  nymph  in  your  pet  tree  some  May  eve- 
ning. Wait  till  the  moon  is  particularly  beautiful,  and 
then  watch  for  the  fairy  godmother  of  your  garden. 
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''Stranger,  aire  you-ail  married  or  single?"  the  old  man  demanded. 


A  romance  of  the  Ozarks,  in  which  a  wild  mountain  girl,  forced  to 
marry  a  stranger,  locked  her  husband  up — until  his  life  was  in  danger. 

By  C.  L.  Edson 


I'LL  tell  you  what  you're  goin'  to 
do,  gal ;  you-all  aire  goin'  to  marry 
th'  fust  man  we  meet  in  th'  bie 
road  l" 

Cynthy's  heart  beat  so  hard  that  it 
seemed  to  shake  her  whole  body  as  she 
crouched  down  on  the  seat  of  the  buck- 
board,  looking  furtively  about  in  search 
of  some  means  of  escape.  But  it  was 
useless.  How  could  she  get  away,  with 
grandpap  hunched  up  there  beside  her? 
She  clenched  her  cold  little  hands  in 
her  lap ;  sometimes  one  of  them  flew 
in  terror  to  her  throbbing  throat,  as  if 
to  hold  back  the  emotion  that  threat- 


ened to  break  forth  at  any  moment. 
It  seemed  as  if  she  must  scream,  must 
do  something  desperate  before  they  had 
jogged  another  step  down  the  grubby, 
gravelly  trail  toward  the  big  road. 

She  had  never  been  afraid  of  any  one 
before  in  her  wild  little  life,  but  any- 
body would  have  been  afraid  of  pig- 
headed old  Quimby  as  he  sat  there 
cursing  her  under  his  breath,  his  rifle 
over  his  arm.  Everybody  on  Polecat 
Mountain  knew  how  he  had  worked 
two  wives  to  death  and  browbeaten  his 
sons  till  ever}'  one  of  them  had  run 
away,  so  that  now  only  this  little  grand- 
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daughter  remained  with  him.  Cynthy 
had  never  really  feared  him  before,  but 
she  had  reason  to  now. 

Yet  she  was  even  more  afraid  of  the 
marriage  he  threatened  to  make  for 
her.  Desperately  she  searched  "the  big 
road"  as  they  jolted  into  it  from  the 
rutted  and  grub-hummocked  trail. 

"The  fust  man  we'll  meet'll  be  the 
one  you-all  aire  to  marry,"  grandpap 
reminded  her,  with  a  venomous  glance. 
Cynthy's  heart  fluttered  in  her  throat. 
What  if  it  should  be  old  Bill  Singleton 
— "Bill  Simpleton,"  as  people  called 
him.  It  was  now  "an  hour  by  sun" — 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  as  this 
was  the  spur  of  the  mountain  where 
Bill  Simpleton  "used,"  probably  they 
would  meet  the  doddering  old  man. 
Grandpap  would  make  good  his  word. 
At  the  thought  Cynthy's  lips  trembled 
and  her  tigerlike  eyes  grew  bigger  than 
ever.  She  was  very  lovely,  but  she  did 
not  know  how  beautiful  she  was,  with 
the  early  sunlight 


rippling  over  her 
curls  and  down  her 
glowing  cheeks. 
She  only  knew  that 
probably  within 
the  hour  she'd  be 
married  to  the 
most  repulsive  man 
she  knew.  She  had 
been  so  carefree 
and  happy  before 
this  whole  business 
of  her  marrying 
had  been  suddenly  thrust  upon  her. 

"Oh,  if  it  was  anybody  else !"  she 
cried  out,  unconscious  in  her  misery 
of  having  spoken.  Grandpap  chuckled 
maliciously. 

"Mebbe  now  you-all  aire  sorry  about 
runnin'  away  from  yer  reg'lar  wed- 
din\"  he  suggested.  They  were  just 
rounding  the  curve  at  the  signal  tree, 
and  Cynthy  almost  agreed  with  him 
as  she  looked  searchingly  down  the 
side  path  leading  to  Peyton's  ford,  for 


"THE  FIRST  MAN"  ' 

Adapted  from  the  Fox  picture  played  by  : 

•   the  following  cast: 

Cvnthv  

 Peggv  Hvland 

Grandpap  Quimhy  . 

■     .  George  0.  Nichols 

Phinkett  

.  George  F.  Hernandez 

Arthur  Callowav.  . 

.  Pell  Trenton 

Mrs.  Callowav  

 Lillian  Langdon  i 

Jeff  Peters  

 Charles  LeMovne 

somebody  was  coming  toward  them, 
clambering  up  the  bridle  path  to  the 
big  road.  He  was  still  far  from  them, 
and  he  flickered  in  and  out  of  sight 
as  he  followed  the  path  up  among  the 
scrub  oak,  pines,  and  chinquapins.  The 
girl  could  not  see  who  he  was,  but  could 
see  him  coming  steadily  on  toward 
them.  Her  fear  convinced  her  that  it 
was  Bill  Singleton,  and  at  the  thought 
her  breast  rose  and  fell  rapidly  under 
her  dew-drenched,  clinging  gingham 
gown. 

And  grandpap  would  force  her  to 
marry  him !  He  could  do  it,  she  knew. 
He  had  a  license  in  his  pocket,  and 
old  Jerry,  the  preacher,  would  be  at  the 
blacksmith's  house  only  two  miles  far- 
ther along  the  road.  Oh,  why  had  she 
run  away  the  day  before?  Why  hadn't 
she  done  as  grandpap  ordered  and  mar- 
ried old  Tobe  Plunkett  in  his  own 
schoolhouse? 

But  Tobe  Plunkett  had  seemed  as 
revolting    to  her 


then  as  Bill  Single- 
ton seemed  now, 
even  if  he  was  the 
only  man  in  the 
mountains  who 
wore  a  "b'iled" 
shirt  and  had 
money  out  at  inter- 
e  s  t .  And  Jeff 
Peters  had  made  it 


a  w  a  y ;  he  had 
promised  her  that 
he  could  hold  the  wedding  guests  at 
bay  while  she  escaped.  He  was  the 
town  bully,  and  they  were  all  afraid 
of  him,  anyway,  weren't  they?  Didn't 
even-body  within  fifteen  miles  of  Pole- 
cat Mountain  know  about  him? 

Of  course  she  had  agreed  with  his 
plan;  she  would  have  agreed  to  any- 
thing. And  he  had  lived  up  to  his 
promise — had  held  everybody  back 
with  a  gun  while  she  thrust  the  minis- 
ter and  bridegroom  aside  and  ran  to 
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his  waiting  buckboard.  He  had 
knocked  grandpap  sprawling  and 
jumped  up  beside  her  before  the  horse 
was  out  of  the  yard,  and  they  had 
dashed  down 
the  road,  with 
grandpap  and 
Tobe  Plunkett 
pursuing  them 
in  the  rickety 
buckboard  she 
was  riding  in 
now.  And 
grandpap  had 
shot  at  them. 
She  shrank 
down  in  her 
seat  now  at 
thought  of  the 
whiz  of  the  bul- 
1  e  t  that  had 
winged  Jeff 
Peters  in  the 
arm. 

"Here's  where 
you-all  spilled 
out  yesterday," 
her  grandpap 
taunted  her,  and 
she  drew  a  long, 
sobbing  breath. 
Yes,  it  was 
where  she  had 
tumbled  out  of 
the  buckboard, 
and,  signaling 
Jeff  to  drive 
on,  had  scram- 
b  1  e  d  through 
the  hazel  brush 
and  up  to  the 
cave  where  she 
had  spent  the 
night,  while  grandpap  and  the  neigh- 
bors hunted  for  her  with  their  guns ; 
she  had  crouched  in  the  entrance  of 
the  cave  and  watched  fearfully  as  their 
torches  flickered  in  the  woods,  now  to- 
ward her,  now  away.  But  they  had 
found  her  at  last,  at  daybreak,  just 


""■"-as?  if 


worse 
Simmons, 


She  had  been 
so  carefree  and 
happy  before 
this  business  of  her  I 
marrying  had   been  \ 
brought  up. 


after  Jeff  had  come  to  warn  her  of 
their  coming.  And  now  here  she  was, 
being  driven  at  the  point  of  grandpap's 
gun  to  marry  the  first  Billy  in  breeches 
that  came  along! 

The  man  on 
the  bridle  path 
was  coming 
nearer  and 
nearer ;  she  held 
her  breath  as  he 
came  out  from 
the  path  into 
the  road,  and 
then  sank  back 
in  her  seat,  hot 
with  mortifica- 
tion. It  was  not 
Bill  Simpleton, 
but  old  Alex 
Simmons,  who 
was  almost 
»  Alex 
who 

had  cooked  his 
own  cornbread, 
hogback,  and 
hominy  for 
forty  years, 
ever  since  the 
girl  he  loved  ran 
away  with  a  cir- 
cus. He  had 
grieved  for  her 
until  his  ruddy 
cheeks  were 
shriveled  and  his 
curly  mustache  was  thin  and 
drooping  like  a  mangy  horse's 
tail ;  then  he  had  turned  simper- 
11  ing  dandy  and  begun  courting  the 
i  girls  again.  Cynthy  had  laughed 
at  him  with  the  other  girls,  and 
now  she  was  to  marry  him!  She 
turned  sick  and  faint  at  the  thought, 
longing  desperately  to  get  away.  But 
even  wings  would  not  have  helped  her; 
grandpap's  talonlike  fingers  were  im- 
bedded in  her  arm,  as  if  he  knew  that 
she  was  wondering  if  she  couldn't  pos- 
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sibly  kill  herself.  If  Alex  would  only 
stop,  even  for  a  minute !  But  he  came 
on  and  on,  nearer  and  nearer.  Now 
he  was  just  beyond  that  bunch  of  pines ; 
now  he'd  passed  them.  Cynthy  turned 
away  from  the  sight  with  a  little  shud- 
der, pale  under  the  tan  that  bronzed 
her  cheeks. 

Suddenly  the  bushes  at  the  roadside 
quivered,  then  parted,  and  a  man  leaped 
out  into  the  road — a  man  big  enough 
to  thrash  Jeff  Peters  and  dressed  all  in 
leather!  He  didn't  look  like  anybody 
Cynthy  had  ever  seen  before,  and  as 
he  grinned  up  at  her,  Cynthy,  in  a  burst 
of  sudden  relief,  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands.  "The  fust  man  on  the  big 
road !" 

Grandpap  lost  no  time.  His  rifle 
pointed  at  the  stranger's  heart,  he  went 
about  carrying  out  his  threat. 

"Stranger,  what's  you-all's  name? 
How  come  you  here,  and  aire  you-all 
married  or  single?" 

Arthur  Calloway  had  been  in  the 
mountains  before,  and  knew  better  than 
to  try  to  reason  with  that  sort  of  man 
behind  that  sort  of  gun. 

"My  name's  Arthur  Skylark — and 
you  wouldn't  know  what  a  broken 
aeroplane  is — but  I'm  here,  anyway, 
and,  up  to  the  present,  unmarried." 

"Ye  won't  be  much  further !"  re- 
torted the  old  man  grimly.  And  two 
seconds  later  the  young  aviator  found 
himself  headed  for  involuntary  matri- 
mony, while  Alex  Simmons,  who  had 
arrived  in  time  to  hear  grandpap' s  ex- 
planations, stared  gloomily  after  the 
departing  buckboard. 

"Now  that  we're  married  we  might 
get  acquainted,"  suggested  Skylark  that 
evening  as  he  sat  in  a  hickory-bark 
chair  in  the  Quimby  cabin.  "I  rather 
think  I'd  like  you  if  I  knew  you  better." 

"Look  hyar,  mister,"  flashed  the  girl, 
angry  at  his  playful  tone,  "don't  go 
to  foolin'  along  of  me,  or  I'll  shore 
ketch  you  up   short.     Jest  because 


grandpap  done  made  me  marry  you-all, 
don't  go  to  rampesterin'  me!" 

"Then  I  can't  kiss  the  bride  just  be- 
cause I'm  the  bridegroom?" 

"One  feller  kissed  me — and  traveled 
on  three  legs  for  a  month,"  the  girl 
answered  threateningly. 

He  went  on  for  the  rest  of  the  eve- 
ning in  his  bantering  way,  and  Cynthy, 
bewildered  by  many  of  the  words  he 
used,  fought  back  at  him  blindly,  try- 
ing to  understand  him  and  make  him 
understand  her. 

"I  don't  reckon  we'll  be  long  mar- 
ried," she  told  him  solemnly.  "  'Cause 
you-all  don't  belong  in  these  parts. 
You-all  aire  a  rich  man— I  seen  that 
roll  of  bills  when  you-all  paid  the  par- 
son— and  you'll  be  goin'  back  where 
you-all  came  from.  What  aire  you-all 
doin'  in  these  hills,  anyway?" 

"Do  you  know  what  aviator  means?" 
He  had  had  to  explain  so  many  words 
to  her  that  he  was  anticipating  it. 
"Well,  it  means  a  man  who  runs  a  fly- 
ing machine.  I  belong  to  the  Aviators' 
Club  of  St.  Louis,  and  I  was  making 
a  practice  flight  over  the  Ozarks  when 
I  had  engine  trouble  and  came  down 
near  where  I  met  you."  She  was  lis- 
tening intently,  but  he  felt  that  much  of 
it  was  going  over  her  head.  Old  Grand- 
pap Quimby  had  left  them,  and  had 
gone  over  to  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain, 
well  satisfied  with  the  match  he  had 
made.  Arthur  was  becoming  more  and 
more  fascinated  by  his  lovely  little 
bride,  and  Cynthy  was  beginning  to  let 
down  the  barriers  between  them. 

But  finally  the  man,  misunderstand- 
ing, tried  to  kiss  her.  As  he  laid  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder  the  silken  muscles 
suddenly  hardened  to  bronze,  and  she 
was  out  of  his  grasp  like  a  cat.  In 
a  bound  she  was  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room,  with  the  little  table  be- 
tween them.  In  the  flickering  light  of 
its  one  candle  she  was  prettier  than 
ever. 

"Let  this  be  a  warnin'  to  you-all," 
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she  cried,  and,  whipping  out  her  re- 
volver, she  fired. 

The  man  was  dazed  for  a  moment, 
hardly  knowing  whether  he  had  been 
hit  or  not.  The  candle  had  gone  out, 
and  in  the  darkness  he  stumbled  across 
the  room  to  a  chair. 

"Why  did  you  shoot  at  me?"  he  de- 
manded, as  Cynthy  struck  a  match  and 
relighted  the  candle. 

"I  didn't  shoot  at  you-all — Arthur," 
she  explained,  almost  gently.  "I  shot 
the  candle  out.  I  can  hit  a  pin's  point 
with  this  hyar  pistol — so  go  slow  about 
makin'  me  shoot  at  your  heart." 

"You've  hit  my  heart  already,  Cyn- 
thy," he  replied  with  quiet  sincerity. 
"I'm  madly  in  love  with  you  right  now, 
and  if  you  weren't  my  wife  I'd  dare  to 
tell  you  so." 

But  that  confession  meant  nothing 
to  Cynthy.  She  conducted  him  to  his 
room,  a  windowless  apartment  at  one 
end  of  the  cabin,  containing  a  home- 
made Ozark  bed,  with  two  feet  of 
feather  ticks  and  comforters,  but  no 
sheets  or  pillowcases.  Then  she  de- 
parted with  the  candle.  As  he  was  try- 
ing to  find  his  way  to  the  bed  in  the 
dark,  sounds  from  without  made  him 
pause  and  grin ;  Cynthy  had  locked  him 
into  his  room. 

He  waited  until  he  thought  she  would 
be  asleep ;  then,  with  the  aid  of  a  pocket 
flash  and  the  tools  in  the  small  kit  that 
he  carried  with  him,  he  made  his  way 
out  through  the  roof.  And  while  Cyn- 
thy was  saying  rapturously  to  herself, 
"Cynthy  Skylark — ain't  that  beautiful 
soundin' !"  he  was  tinkering  with  the 
engine  of  his  aeroplane. 

But  the  temptation  to  see  Cynthy 
again  took  him  back  to  his  room  before 
daylight,  and  Cynthy  found  him  there 
when  she  unlocked  the  door  in  the 
morning  and  knocked.  She  went  about 
mixing  the  batter  for  the  breakfast  bis- 
cuits, feeling  happier  than  she  had  be- 
fore for  days,  and  that  day  Arthur 
kissed  her  three  times.    To  be  sure, 


each  time  he  received  a  slap  that  fairly 
floored  him,  but  he  had  expected  her 
to  draw  her  gun!  She  also  allowed 
him  to  help  her  about  the  house,  wiping 
the  dishes  and  fetching  water  from  the 
spring.  Afterward  they  went  out  to 
gather  apples,  and  Arthur,  climbing  the 
largest  tree,  lost  his  balance  while 
reaching  for  a  branch,  and  plunged 
heavily  to  the  ground,  landing  on  his 
shoulders. 

Instantly  Cynthy  was  beside  him, 
patting  his  hands  and  frantically  trying 
to  restore  him  to  consciousness.  De- 
lighted, Arthur  lay  still,  while  Cynthy 
hysterically  tried  to  gather  him  up  in 
her  arms  and  kissed  him.  But  when 
he  opened  his  eyes  she  immediately  re- 
sumed her  expression  of  armed  neu- 
trality, and  that  night  she  again  locked 
him  into  his  room. 

It  was  easy  to  escape,  however,  and 
this  time  he  stopped  on  the  way  to  the 
aeroplane  to  make  some  purchases  at 
the  village  store.  It  was  locked,  and 
there  was  nobody  in  sight  but  one  of 
the  small  boys  of  the  neighborhood,  so, 
after  banging  on  the  door  for  a  mo- 
ment and  failing  to  rouse  any  one,  he 
went  on  to  the  field  where  his  machine 
was. 

But  Jeff  Peters,  who  came  along  a 
few  minutes  later,  had  no  trouble  in 
getting  into  the  store,  and  found  the 
cash  register  as  easy  to  open  as  the 
door  had  been.  He  was  preparing  to 
leave  town  without  the  formality  of 
saying  good-by.  So,  after  loading  up 
with  provisions  and  pausing  to  light  his 
pipe,  he  departed,  without  happening  to 
notice  that  a  spark  from  his  pipe  had 
started  a  little  blaze  under  the  counter. 

Things  moved  fast  after  that.  The 
small  boy  who  had  been  hanging  around 
when  Arthur  went  by  had  the  honor 
of  discovering  that  the  store  was  in 
flames,  promptly  told  what  he  knew, 
and  soon  everybody  in  the  village  was 
convinced  that  it  had  been  started  by 
the  stranger  who  had  married  Cynthy 
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Afterward  they  went  out  to 
gather  apples. 


Quimby,  after  he  had  robbed  the 
store. 

Tobe  Plunkett  headed  the  posse  that 
started  in  search  of  Arthur,  and  went 
straight  to  the  Quimby  cabin,  where  he 
demanded  that  Arthur  be  given  up. 
Cynthy,  who  had  thrown  a  patchwork 
quilt  around  her  and  come  to  the  door 
when  they  knocked,  indignantly  denied 
that  Arthur  could  have  committed  the 
crime. 

"But  how  could  he  do  it?"  she  de- 
manded. "He's  locked  up  in  there," 
and  she  pointed  to  Arthur's  room. 


Plunkett  and  one  of  the  other  men 
threw  the  door  open ;  then,  pointing  to 
the  opening  in  the  roof,  turned  to  the 
girl  with  contemptuous  laughter  that 
made  her  face  blaze. 

"Now  don't  you-all  wish  you'd  mar- 
ried an  honest  man?"  Plunkett  threw 
at  her  as  he  left  the  cabin,  where  she 
stood  in  the  doorway,  completely  dis- 
illusioned. 

Meanwhile  Arthur,  standing  beside 
his  aeroplane,  was  nipping  a  quarter 
to  see  whether  he  would  go  back  to 
Cynthy  or  head  for  St.  Louis. 
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Plunkett  pointed  to  the  opening 
in  the  roof. 


:Heads, 


tails,  Cvnthv," 


he  said  as  he  tossed  it  up.  "Heads  it 
is!  Oh,  well,  I'll  go  back  to  Cynthy, 
anyway." 

Her  shoulders  sagged  wearily,  and 
her  eyes  were  very  grave  as  she  met 
him  in  the  cabin  door. 

"You-all  better  be  goin' ;  they's  a 
posse  lookin'  for  you,"  she  told  him, 
speaking  with  an  effort. 

Seeing  his  amazement,  she  went  on 
to  explain  hurriedly,  unaffected  by  his 
declarations  of  innocence. 

"Maybe  ye  did  rob  and  burn  th* 
store;  I  don't  care,"  she  concluded. 
"Ye're  my  man  and  I'm  stickin'  to  ye. 
Now  hustle." 


The  posse  was  coming  back  even 
then,  headed  by  the  small  boy  who  had 
seen  Arthur  at  the  store  in  the  first 
place  and  later  had  spied  him  near  the 
aeroplane.  For  a  moment  Arthur  hesi- 
tated; then,  tossing  his  wallet  on  the 
table  as  a  sort  of  farewell  present  to 
his  wife,  he  escaped  through  the  roof 
while  Cynthy  held  the  posse  at  bay  with 
her  rifle. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  wrench 
dropped  near  the  house,  and  Plunkett 
picked  it  up  and  read  the  note  that  was 
tied  to  it  before  he  took  them  both  to 
Cynthy* 

''"'Dear  Cynthy,"  Arthur  had  written. 
"I'm  sorrv  vou  were  forced  into  this 
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mess.  It  will  perhaps  relieve  you  to 
know  that  you  were  never  really  mar- 
ried to  me.    My  name  is  not  Skylark." 

"I'll  marry  her  even  now,"  Plunkett 
announced  to  Grandpap  Quimby,  but 
to  Cynthy,  sobbing  over  Arthur's  note 
in  the  next  room,  the  offer  brought 
anything  but  joy,  even  though  she  re- 
alized that  the  neighbors  now  regarded 
her  with  scorn  and  pity. 

His  wallet  was  all  that  she  had  to  re- 
mind her  of  Arthur,  and  she  took  it  out 
of  its  hiding  place  and  lovingly  exam- 
ined it.  The  words  stamped  on  it  had 
not#attracted  her  attention  before ;  now, 
as  she  read  them,  hope  woke  anew  in 
her  heart. 

"If  lost  return  to  7500  Laclede  Ave- 
nue, St.  Louis,  Missouri,"  they  said. 
And  Cynthy  promptly  flopped  down  on 
her  knees,,  holding  the  wallet  to.  her 
breast.  "God  knows  I'm  lost;  I'm 
goin'  there."  That  was  all  of  her 
prayer,  but  as  she  scrambled  to  her 
feet  and  bundled  up  her  few  belong- 
ings she  felt  sure  of  the  future. 

Arthur's  return  home  was  celebrated 
by  a  dinner,  a  brilliant  affair  to  which 
all  his  brother  Avers  were  bidden.  But 


the  host  was  gloomy,  and  would  not 
discuss  his  flight  over  the  Ozark  Moun- 
tains, much  to  the  disgust  of  the  others. 
All  he  had  to  say  about  the  trip  was 
that  it  was  an  interesting  one  and  that 
he  expected  to  repeat  it  immediately. 

When  the  dancing  began,  Arthur 
went  upstairs  to  receive  a  telephone 
message,  and  he  was  hesitating  at  the 
top  of  the  stairway  before  descending 
when  a  strangely  familiar  voice  came 
up  to  him,  making  his  heart  leap  with 
joy. 

"I  came  to  see  Mr.  Skylark;  ain't 
you-all  goin'  to  let  me  ?"  it  was  demand- 
ing. 

He  went  down  the  stairs  like  a  whirl- 
wind, but  paused  at  the  door  of  the 
ballroom  at  sight  of  Cynthy  seated  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor  on  her  bulging 
bundle  of  clothing. 

"Don't  Mr.  Skylark  live  here?"  she 
was  asking  his  mother,  her  voice  be- 
ginning to  tremble  suspiciously. 

Arthur  rushed  across  the  room  and 
gathered  her  up  in  his  arms  before  his 
mother  could  catch  her  breath. 

"You  bet  he  does,"  he  cried,  holding 
Cynthy  close.  "And  Mrs.  Skylark  will 
live  here,  too !" 


SHADOW  TIME 

MIGHT  has  fallen.    There  lingers 

The  aftermath  of  the  day — 
Nerves  that  throb,  and  fingers 
That  ache  too  numbly  to  play. 

Then  a  lulling  call  comes  bearing 
Night's  message  of  peace  serene. 
'Tis  shadow  time ;  so  be  faring 
Where  the  shadows  trip  o'er  the  screen. 

Ronald  Oliphant. 
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NOWADAYS  if  you're  in  New  York  you  take  tea  at  the  Birdcage  Tea  Room; 

the  Red  Cross  runs  it,  and  the  proceeds  are  spent  on  reconstruction  work 
among  wounded  soldiers.  Besides,  you  see  all  sorts  of  celebrities;  for  instance, 
here  is  Caruso,  famous  in  grand  opera  and  in  films  as  well,  ordering  Orange  Pekoe 
for  his  very  charming  bride. 


oungster 
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Boxing  Gloves  and  Pruning  Hooks 

William  Stowell  uses  them  equally  well, 
and   plays   the   piano  in  the  bargain. 

By  Elizabeth  Benneche  Petersen 

I'M  willing  to  wager  that  if  he'd  lived  in  my  town  when  he  was  a  y 
he'd  have  been  nicknamed  "Battling  Bill;"  anyway,  that's  what 
called  him,  if  he  fought  then  as  he  does  now.    Did  you  see  him  in 
of  Humanity  ?"   Or  in  any  of  the  other  pictures  in  which  he  abso- 
lutely mops  the  floor  with  the  man  who's  cast  to  fight  with  him  ? 
Nothing  faked  about  those  scraps  he  takes  part  in,  I  tell  you ! 

I  rather  expected  that  his  bungalow  would  be  a  sort  of 
glorified  gymnasium,  and  that  I'd  find  him  wearing  boxing  gloves 
around  the  house  and  sleeping  in  the  shade  of  a  punching  bag. 
But  what  do  you  suppose  he  was  doing  when  I  arrived  ?  He  was 
reading  a  piece  in  a  paper  on  how  to  raise 
seedless  blackberries ! 

So  one  of  my  illusions  was  shattered 
all  to  bits  right  on  his  front  doorstep,  as 
you  might  say,  and  another  one  was  wrecked 
wrhen  we  went  into  the  living  room.  For 
a  grand  piano  occupied  the  place  of  honor, 
and  when  forced  to  it  Stowell  confessed 
that   he  plays. 

From    others    I      rA         He  was  reading 
learned  that  he's  f      \      about  seedless 
quite    a    wonder  V  blackberries. 
at  it,  a  fact  not 
generally  known, 
because  he  rarely 
plays  for  people. 

"But  just  why 
do   you   keep  a 
milk    bottle  on 
the  piano?  Are 
these  little  sticks 
especially  pre- 
cious?"  I 
asked  him 
curiously, 
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Six  feet  two  in  his  garden  shoes. 


poking  at  the  little  brown  twigs  that  stuck 
up  out  of  the  bottle  of  water. 

"They  certainly  are,"  he  answered  quite 
seriously.  "You  see,  the  Holubar  family — 
that  is,  Allen  Holubar  and  his  wife,  Dorothy 
Phillips — live  next  door,  and  we  all  carry 
on  a  sort  of  friendly  competition  over  our 
gardens.  Well,  this  morning  they  stopped 
on  their  way  to  Universal  City  to  tell  me 
about  some  wonderful  shrubs  that  friends 
of  theirs  had  brought  from  Hawaii.  They 
were  so  enthusiastic  that  I  pretended  to  be 
wildly  jealous,  but  when  I  saw  how  grave 
Mrs.  Holubar  looked  when  they  drove  away 
I  felt  rather  sorry. 

"Later  she  came  up  to  me  at  the.  studio, 
capym&  a  funny  little  parcel. 

"  'Here,'  she  whispered,  'these  are  slips 
from  my  new  shrubs ;  I  thought  it  would 
be  more  fun  if  we  all  raised  the  same  kind 
of  flowers,  because  then  we  can  see  who  is 
really  the  best  gardener/  And  it's  just  such 
little  kindnesses  as  that  that  have  gained 
her  so  many  friends." 

So  we  planted  the  shrubs  out  in  his  garden 
right  then,  and  while  we  did  it  he  told  me 
something  about  his  early  experiences  in 
pictures. 

"I  just  wish  that  the  people  who  pull  that 
worn-out  saying  that  motion  pictures  are 
still  in  their  infancy  could  know  the  photo 
play's  history  as  I  do,"  he  laughed.  "You 
see,  I've  been  with  Selig  and  American,  as 
well  as  Universal,  so  I've  had  experience 
enough  to  know. 

"Why,  in  the  old  days  an  applicant  for  a 
position  was  never  asked  if  he  could  act ; 
ability  to  ride  and  swim  were  the  only  re- 
quirements. And  we  worked  so  far  back 
from  the  camera  that  it  was  impossible  to 
register  any  facial  emotion;  all  the  acting 
had  to  be  physical.  An  especially  dramatic 
moment  was  indicated  by  a  general  upheaval 
of  the  furniture  and  fixtures  of  the  set. 

"Of  course  almost  every  day  sees  new 
developments ;  there's  no  telling  what  im- 
provement will  have  been  reached  in  a  year 
or  two.  But  one  thing  is  certain — it's  far 
from  being  in  its  infancy  now;  it's  nearer 
the  flapper  age. 


Boxing  Gloves  and  Pruning  Hooks 
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"Some  day  I'm  going  to  write  a  book  on 
the  subject  of  cooks,"  he  declared,  carefully 
digging  tiny  holes  to  put  his  precious  twigs 
into.  "When  I  began  keeping  house  I  tried 
all  varieties  in  the  search  for  one  that  would 
run  the  kitchen  without  trying  to  run  me. 
too.  The  man  I  have  now  used  to  cook  in 
a  dining  car,  and  has  just  one  drawback; 
he  doesn't  take  any  interest  in  preparing  food 
unless  it's  for  at  least  a  dozen  people.  And 
he  serves  everything  in  portions.  I've  tried 
in  vain  to  persuade  him  to  put  a  roast  chicken 
on  the  table  whole ;  it  can't  be  done !  He 
waits  on  table,  too.  and  when  he  brings  in 
the  after-dinner  coffee  it's  all  I  can  do  to 
keep  from  tipping  him  and  asking  if  the 
train's  on  time." 

"Who  does  the  gardening?"  I  asked,  and 
Stowell  laughed. 

"Nobody  but  me  just  now/'  he  replied. 
"I  tried  having  a  real  gardener,  but  we  nearly 
came  to  blows ;  he  was  determined  to  have 
my  little  place  landscape-gardened  within 
an  inch  of  its  life,  and  when  I  protested  that 
my  vegetable  patch  was  the  dearest  thing  I 
owned  and  that  I'd  protect  it  with  my  life's 
blood  he  left  in  disgust,  thinking  me  a  hope- 
less lowbrow.  Since  then  I've  done  the  gar- 
dening myself,  while  the  cook  looked  on  in 
lordly  ease  and  gave  advice." 

I  had  wondered  before  I  saw  him  if  he 
didn't  find  it  lonesome  living  there  with  only 
his  servants  and  his  dogs. 

"No  chance  of  that."  he  assured  me,  fish- 
ing another  twig  out  of  the  milk  bottle. 
"Without  the  Holubars  it  might  be  lonesome, 
but  their  home  is  a  mighty  attractive  one 
and  they  always  make  me  welcome.  They're 
a  splendid  advertisement  for  matrimony,  and 
sometimes  I  suspect  them  of  having  match- 
makin  designs  on  some  of  their  friends — 
including  me." 

Apparently  he's  a  success  in  all  three  lines 
— gardener,  musician,  bachelor — and  those 
last  remarks  of  his  lead  me  to  wonder  if 
some  day  the  Holubars  won't  be  directing 
him  in  a  film  called  "The  Heart  of  Will 
Stowell." 

There  must  be  lots  of  girls  who'd  like 
to  costar  with  him  ! 


"Come  into  the  garden,  Bill." 


Pepful  Douglas 

By  Harry  Irving  Shumway 


j-JOW  full  of  Pep 

Is  Douglas, 
The  incomparable  exponent  of 
The  Tabasco  School  of  Acting. 


We  admired  him  immensely, 
So  decided  to  try 
Some  of  his  stunts.    If  he 
Got  so  much  fun  out  of  it, 
Why  shouldn't  we? 

Therefore,  we  climbed  a  church  spire, 
With  the  agility  of  a  squirrel, 
But  while  we  were  up  there 
Somebody  removed  the  church 
Or  something, 


Because  there  was  a  falling  off. 

We  felt  terribly  black  and  blue  about  it, 


For  a  while, 
But  then  thought  we  would  try 
Mounting  a  waiting  mustang 
The  way  he  does, 


Which  may  be  a  good  way 

To  get  on  an  elevated  train, 

But  a  darned  poor  one 

To  try  on  a  horse. 

It  was  not  that  kind  of  a  horse, 

And  he  kicked  up  an  awful  fuss 

About  it,  when  we  lit 

On  his  back  like  a  bag  of  meal. 


We  got  off  seconds  quicker 

Than  we  got  on. 

Then  we  tried  coming  downstairs 

The  way  he  does, 

And  made  it, 

But  couldn't  stop  in  time 


To  avoid  the  plate-glass  door, 
Which  is  now  no  more. 
Oh,  Mr.  Fairbanks 
WTe  don't  know  how  many 

"TaimV  ill 


Millions  a  week  you  get, 

But  whatever  it  is, 

You  are  hopelessly  underpaid. 


Before  the  Camera 

By  a  Rank  Amateur 


I SUPPOSE  that  at  some  time  or 
other  you've  wished  you  could 
have  a  chance — just  once — to  act 
for  the  movies.  You  probably  pictured 
it  all  out  in  a  daydream — the  summons 
to  the  studio,  the  thrill  of  taking  your 
place  as  the  lights  were  turned  on  and 
the  director  called:  "Ready — action — 
camera !"  You  fancied  yourself  going 
through  the  action  of  a  scene,  your 
pulse  beating  with  emotion,  and  then, 
when  it  was  over,  you  could  fairly  hear 
some  one  say  in  an  excited  undertone: 
"By  George,  we've  discovered  another 
star!"  Am  I  right?  Oh,  you  might 
as  well  confess.  Nearly  every  one  has 
had  that  same  dream. 

Well,  the  chance  came  to  me,  quite 
unexpectedly,  though  it  didn't  work  out 
quite  the  way  I  had  imagined  it  would. 
Of  all  the  surprising  experiences  I  ever 

had,  this  was  the  most          But  I  guess 

I'd  better  begin  at  the  beginning. 


It  was  my  wavy  locks  that  put  the 
idea  into  the  head  of  my  friend  the 
director.  Wally  Reid  could  afford  to 
pay  a  fortune  for  those  curls  of  mine, 
which,  despite  all  I  can  do,  appear  al- 
ways to  be  bidding  farewell  to  their 
best  friend. 

On  that  particular  day,  when  the 
director  and  I  met  in  the  lobby  of  a 
New  York  hotel,  they  were  waving 
even  more  than  usual,  and  I  had  just 
been  planning  to  have  them  trimmed 
down  a  bit  when  he  stopped  me  and 
suggested  that  we  drink  a  toast  to  our 
meeting. 

I  made  reply  that  my  loose  change 
ought  to  be  going  to  the  barber  instead 
of  the  barkeeper  just  at  that  moment, 
and  that  remark  led  him  to  request  me 
to  remove  my  hat.  I  did  so,  and,  after 
looking  me  over,  a  gleam  of  amusement 
came  into  his  eye,  and  he  took  me  by 
the  arm. 
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Before  the  Camera 


He  was  writhing  on  the  edge  of  a  conch,  clutching  a  pistol 
and  calling,  "My  husband,  my  hnsbandl" 


"Come  with  me,"  he  said  in  a  tone 
that  would  brook  no  denial. 

"How  would  you  like  to  get  into  pic- 
tures ?"  he  asked  a  moment  later,  when 
the  glasses  had  been  set  before  us. 

I  gulped  in  astonishment. 

"Of  course  I  don't  promise  any- 
thing," he  went  on,  "but  you  certainly 
have  the  sort  of  hair  which  is  consid- 
ered essential  for  pictures,  though  for 
nothing  else  in  the  world.  Your  face, 
of  course,  has  a  considerable  number 
of  blemishes.  Your  nose  is  a  bit 
crooked,  and  your  mouth  isn't  exactly 
straight,  but  we  could  correct  those 
faults  with  make-up.  Come  on  over 
to  the  studio  and  have  a  test  made." 

For  a  moment  I  hesitated.  Then 
there  rose  up  before  me  the  old  vision 


of  my  name  in  elec- 
tric lights  and  on  the 
billboards.  Swept 
away  by  the  idea  I 
ordered  another 
drink,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I 
confessed,  shame- 
lessly and  with  ora- 
t  o  r  i  c  a  1  effect,  my 
longing  for  just  such 
an  opportunity. 

It  was  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  there 
was  only  one  regular 
company  working 
when  we  reached  the 
studio.  The  produc- 
ing director  was  al- 
ready making  tests  of 
various  applicants  for 
positions.  As  we 
came  in  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  make  a 
would-be  emotional 
lady  emote.  Very  viv- 
idly he  was  showing 
her  how  to  do  it.  He 
was  writhing  on  the 
edge  of  a  couch, 
clutching  a  pistol  and 
calling,  "My  husband,  my  husband !" 
But  the  lady  couldn't  seem  to  get  the 
idea  very  well.  No  doubt  she  hated  to 
put  any  enthusiasm  into  the  "my  hus- 
band" part  of  it,  fearing  lest  the  gen- 
tleman should  really  appear.  I  laughed 
to  myself,  wondering  how  any  one 
could  be  so  stupid. 

But  my  amusement  ceased  when  my 
director  friend  led  me  to  a  dressing 
room,  smeared  me  with  grease  paint, 
and  brought  me  back,  feeling  rather 
strange  and  uncomfortable. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "you're  all  ready." 
The  producing  director  grabbed  me 
by  the  arm  and  led  me  up  to  the  set. 
"Now,  look  here,  you're  supposed  to 
be  in  love  with  this  girl,  Miss  Evans," 
he  said  abruptly. 


Before  the  Camera 
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Frankly,  I  was  startled.  I  hadn't 
bargained  on  a  girl  or  on  being  in  love 
on  my  first  day  in  the  studio.  My  self- 
confidence  started  to  wabble.  It .  tot- 
tered dangerously  when  Miss  Evans 
presented  herself. 

As  she  stepped  up  beside  me  and 
smiled  I  was  seized  by  a  most  unex- 
pected stage  fright.  It  was  a  combi- 
nation of  terrible  sensations.  My  knees 
started  to  shake ;  my  stomach  appeared 
to  have  dropped;  perspiration  began  to 
ooze  out  through  my  make-up.  I  tried 
to  hold  up  my  hand,  but  my  arm 
wouldn't  work.  It  was  limp.  My  fin- 
gers quivered.  I  wanted  to  run,  but 
there  were  the  producing  director,  my 
friend  the  movie  director,  the  camera 
man,  "props,"  a  gentleman  of  color 
who  operated  the  lights,  the  wardrobe 
lady,  and  Miss  Evans.  They  all  stood 
around  smiling,  and  into  their  smiles 
I  read  what  they  implied,  "Just  look 
at  this  poor  fish  !" 

Then  I  realized  that  the  producing 
director  was  talking.  "This  is  Miss 
Evans'  home,"  he  explained.  "You  are 
her  sweetheart."  Some  one  tittered. 
"You  make  your  entrance  in  a  great 
hurry,  fling  your  hat  on  the  chair,  and 
cry  joyously,  'Darling!'  Miss  Evans 
will  turn  around.  She  has  been  wait- 
ing for  you,  and  you  are  late.  You 
will  attempt  to  embrace  her  and  she 
will  push  you  away.  You  will  first 
attempt  to  explain  why  you  are  tardy, 
and  then  enthusiastically  tell  her  that 
you  have  great  news.  She  will  expect 
a  ring  and  will  cheer  up.  You,  how- 
ever, will  tell  her  that  the — tell  her  that 
the  Red  Front  Store  is  going  to  have  a 
fire  sale — or  anything  you  think  of. 
At  that  she  will  register  despondency 
again,  and  you  must  be  enthusiastic 
about  everything  and  cheer  her  up  once 
more.  She  will  finally  recover  her 
spirits,  and  then  you  will  embrace. 
Kiss,  if  you  like." 

Now  all  this  may  sound  very  simple. 
But  when  you  are  told  to  try  to  act  it 


out  before  a  set  of  perfect  strangers 
its  aspect  changes.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  not  my  nature  to  be  enthusiastic, 
and  it  never  will  be.  The  idea  of  cry- 
ing "Darling!"  at  a  person  I  had  just 
met  for  the  first  time  didn't  appeal  to 
me  at  all.  For  though  Miss  Evans  was 
quite  worthy  of  being  addressed  by  such 
a  term  of  endearment,  I  am  a  stickler 
for  certain  conventions,  and  I  thought 
that  I  should  have  known  her  for  at 
least  an  afternoon  before  even  calling 
her  "my  dear." 

However,  my  feelings  were  not  taken 
into  consideration.  The  gentleman  of 
color  got  busy  with  the  lights,  and 
I  was  being  told  to  rehearse  the  scene. 
I  hid  behind  the  set,  and  when  the  pro- 
ducing director  said  "Ready !"  I  made 
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a  futile  effort  to  bound  enthusiastically 
into  the  room.  The  "darling"  stuck  in 
my  throat,  and  I  made  a  noise  that 
sounded  like  a  gargle.  Miss  Evans 
turned  around  in  anger,  glanced  at  her 
wrist  watch,  and  then  at  me.  Now,  as 
I  said  before,  my  next  move  was  to 
attempt  to  embrace  Miss  Evans.  I 
must  confess  that  I  am  not  very  ex- 
perienced in  embracing  strange  young 
women.  How  was  I  to  go  about  this 
extremely  delicate  operation?  Should 
I  rush  madly  at  her  and  give  an  imi- 
tation of  Stuart  Holmes?  For  a  mo- 
ment I  hesitated,  while  I  debated.  Then 
I  caught  sight  of  the  producing  direc- 
tor. He  looked  extremely  irritated,  and 
at  last  yelled  at  me  to  go  on.  So  at 
last  I  made  a  frantic  leap.  Miss  Evans' 
face  was  turned  from  the  camera,  and 
she  was  smiling  at  my  efforts.  I  don't 
know  what  I  did,  but  I  remember  that 
she  helped  me  by  going  through  her 
part  and  by  pushing  me  away.  Then 
I  explained  that  I  had  great  news — at 
least  I  tried  to.  And  she  registered 
the  fact  that  she  expected  the  ring. 
But  at  that  moment  the  producing  di- 
rector interfered,  telling  me  that  I 
wasn't  doing  things  correctly,  and  or- 
dering us  to  start  from  the  beginning 
again. 

By  the  time  they  finally  got  ready 
to  really  "shoot"  the  scene  I  had  been 
prancing  around  the  set  for  an  hour. 
Miss  Evans  was  getting  tired,  the  pro- 
ducing director  was  getting  tired,  the 
camera  man  was  calling  me  things  out 
of  his  eyes,  and  "props"  was  giving  me 
the  silent  "razz."  You  have  no  idea 
what  a  strain  it  was.  Have  you  ever 
walked  through  a  ballroom  or  some- 
thing to  suddenly  become  aware  that 
every  one  in  the  place  is  looking  at  you  ? 
You  wonder  what  the  matter  is,  and 
finally  you  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  your 
sock  has  broken  away  from  its  moor- 
ings and  drifted  down  over  your 
shoe.  Or  did  you  ever  dream  that  you 
found  yourself  in  public  insufficiently 


garbed?  You  know  that  awful  feeling 
— as  though  you  were  a  plugged  dime 
in  a  box  with  nothing  but  five-dollar 
gold  pieces?  Well,  that's  just  the  way 
that  I  felt. 

But  the  scene  had  to  be  taken  after 
all  that  preparation.  Again  I  attempted 
to  register  enthusiasm  as  I  bounded 
in  the  door.  Again  did  I  attempt  to 
embrace  Miss  Evans.  Again  did  I  re- 
fuse to  allow  her  anger  to  dampen  my 
"ardor."  And  when  it  came  to  the 
final  embrace,  and  Miss  Evans  oblig- 
ingly offered  her  lips  to  be  kissed,  I 
missed  my  aim  altogether,  and  landed 
way  around  on  her  cheek,  near  an  ear. 

When  at  last  I  came  to,  my  friend 
the  movie  director  was  leading  me 
gently  along  the  street.  He  was  say- 
ing: "And  if  you'd  only  acted  like  a 
human  being  it  would  have  been  fine. 
You  made  a  bigger  ass  out  of  yourself 
than  any  man  ever  made." 

But  this  is  not  all.  My  friend  the 
director  invited  me  up  to  the  studio  the 
next  day  to  see  the  picture.  I  went, 
much  against  my  better  judgment,  but 
impelled  by  a  sort  of  morbid  curiosity 
— the  same  interest  that  makes  people 
visit  morgues.  And  in  the  darkened 
room  I  sat  and  gazed  upon  the  remains 
of  my  effort. 

Before  me,  on  a  screen,  I  saw  a  pop- 
eyed,  blithering  idiot  come  bounding  in 
the  door  like  an  elephant,  his  hair  wav- 
ing wildly.  The  idiot  approached  Miss 
Evans,  and,  like  a  schoolboy,  attempted 
to  embrace  her  in  the  delicate  style  of 
Tarzan  of  the  Apes.  The  idiot  looked 
at  the  camera  and  tried  to  drive  home 
enthusiasm  by  swaying  back  and  forth 
on  his  feet.  The  impression  given  was 
that  of  a  sailor  just  getting  rid  of  his 
sea  legs.  The  rest,  including  the  fateful 
kiss,  was  altogether  too  terrible  to  com- 
ment upon  here. 

The  producing  director  saw  me,  and 
remarked  sarcastically  that  he  was 
looking  for  a  property  boy.  But  I 
fled — to  seek  a  barber  shop. 
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I  Can't  Talk," 
Said  Pauline  Frederick 

And  then  she  wrote  a 
scenario  and  talked  for 
half  an  hour  about  it. 

By  Louise  Williams 

SOME  women  attain  beauty  by 
prayer  and  fasting;  some 
look  their  best  only  when 
they  have  a  powerful  incentive, 
such  as  having  their  husband 
bring  an  old  sweetheart  home  to 
dinner,  and  some  can  part  their 
hair  in  the  middle  and  look  per- 
fectly lovely  in  rags,  riding  togs, 
or  silken  gowns  at  any  time  of 
day. 

Pauline  Frederick  parts  her 
hair  in  the  middle. 

I'd  always  heard  that  she 
was  even  prettier  off  the  screen 
than  on,  but  I  hadn't  been  quite 
prepared  for  the  general  effect 
of  her  wide  blue-gray  eyes, 
straight  little  nose,  and  beauti- 
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ful  mouth.  You  don't  apologize  for  staring  at  her;  you  feel  just  as  shame- 
^^^Mu^P^MuwHHHHg      less  about  it  as  you  do  about 


looking  at  a  love  scene  in  the 
movies ;  it  isn't  a  personal 
matter  at  all. 

"Interview  me!"  she  ex- 
claimed when  I  caught  her 
between  scenes  of  "The 
Woman  on  the  Index"  and 
broke  the  news  that  that  was 
what  I  had  come  for.  "Why, 
I  can't  talk  about  anything. 
Oh,  clothes;  that's  different." 

Of  course  you  know  that 
Pauline  Frederick  is  one  of 
the  best-dressed  actresses  on 
the  screen,  and  so  I  thought 
I'd  ask  her  about  her  ward- 
robe. 

"I  never  go  shopping,  if  I 
can  help  it."  That  was  the 
first  bomb  that  she  exploded. 
"Elise — that's  my  little  maid, 
sitting  over  here  by  the  cam- 
era— she  does  it  for  me,  un- 
less I  just  have  to  select 
things  personally.  And 
Elise's  vocabulary  contains 
no  such  word  as  'economy/  " 
with  an  arch  glance  at  the 
smiling  maid,  who  replied 
with  a  torrent  of  French, 
which  received  a  response 
quite  as  torrential. 

"But  surely  Elise  doesn't 
buy  your  frocks?"  I  remon- 
strated, with  a  glance  at  the 
gorgeous  creation  that  she 
was  wearing. 

"Oh,  no,  indeed  !  I  just  

I'll  tell  you.  Nowadays  I 
don't  know  anything  but  sce- 
narios ;  suppose  I  just  make 
you  a  little  scenario,  showing 
how  I  acquire  a  dress.  But 
wait  a  minute;  Wyndham's 
calling;  they  want  to  get  a 
close-up  of  me  walking  tragi- 
cally toward  the  staircase,  so 
if  you'll  just  wait  " 
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Back  on  the  set  again, 
she  walked  away  from 
the  camera  with  drag- 
ging feet,  her  right  hand 
outflung,  its  twisting, 
groping  fingers  express- 
ing the  heart-wringing 
emotion  for  which  the 
plot  called.  And  then 
she  was  in  her  big  chair 
beside  me  again,  behind 
a  great  rack  of  Klieg 
lights,  chatting  away  as 
if  emotion  were  an  un- 
known thing. 

"Here's  the  way  I  or- 
der a  dress,"  she  began, 
cuddling  her  little  Pom- 
eranian up  in  her  lap. 
"First  seen  e — at  the 
breakfast  table;  no 
movie  is  complete  with- 
out one.  I  register  the 
fact  that  I  think  we 
ought  to  give  a  dinner 
party,  and  Friend  Hus- 
band, played  by  the  life 
incumbent,  W  i  1 1  a  r  d 
Mack,  agrees,  and  pro- 
tests that  I  ought  to 
have  something  new  to 
wear;  you  know,  hus- 
bands, like  audiences, 
get  tired  of  seeing  you 
in  the  same  old  dress, 
no  matter  how  much 
you  love  it. 

"Next  scene — at  my 
modiste's,  who  knows 
what  I  like  and  what  I 
ought  to  wear  as  well 
as  I  do.  I  tell  her  what 
my  husband  said  to  me, 
and  she  agrees  with  him, 
of  course,  so  I  select  a 
fabric,  and  we  both  say, 
'Aren't  you  glad  spring 
has  come,  and  don't  you 
wish  you  could  be  in  the 
country !'     And  then  I 
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go  back  to  the  studio  and  get 
to  work  again,  and  two  or 
three  days  later  she  phones 
that  my  dress  is  half  done. 

"I  rush  down  to  her  shop 
and  try  it  on,  for  she  has  a 
lay  figure  just  my  size  to 
spare  me  all  the  bother  of 
preliminary  fittings.  And  the 
dress  is  so  lovely  that  I  long 
to  call  up  all  my  guests  again 
and  ask  them  to  come  to  din- 
ner two  days  earlier  so  that 
I  can  wear  that  frock  right 
away.  That's  all — except  for 
the  bill;  perhaps  we  ought  to 
show  a  close-up  of  Friend 
Husband  receiving  that  I" 
And  she  laughed  as  she  hur- 
ried away,  walking  toward 
the  stairway  again. 

"I  sometimes  wish  I  played 
nothing    but  ragged- 
clothes  parts,"  she  told 
me,  with  a  little  sigh, 
when  she  rejoined  the 
maid,  the 
Pom,  and  me. 
"You    see,  I 
get  hundreds 
of  letters  ask- 
ing for  things 
that    I've    worn.  I 
don't  mind  being  asked 
politely  for  a  certain 
frock  or  suit,  but  I  do 
object  to  having  a  girl 
write  to  me  and  simply 
demand  that  I  send  her 
something  I've  worn  in 
a  picture  that  she  has 
seen.    It's  so — well,  so 
sort    of  unfriendly." 
She    smiled  ruefully. 
"And  usually  requests 
like  that  are  for  things 
that  would  be  absolute- 
ly unsuitable.   For  instance,  a 
girl  wrote  and  insisted  that  I 
send  her  a  gold-cloth  evening 
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gown  she  had  seen  me  wear.  She  said  how  important  her  wardrobe  is,  I  asked 
that  she  lived  in  a  little  town  and  never    about  it. 

had  had  an  evening  gown  in  her  life.  "Is  it  true  that  last  year  your  income 
Now  what  on  earth  would  she  do  with  tax  was  reduced  fifty  thousand  dollars 
that  one?  It  has  a  train  so  long  that  because  that  much  of  your  wardrobe 
I  feel  as  if  I  needed  two  pages  to  carry  was  part  of  your  working  equipment?" 
it  for  me !  And  she'd  have  to  have  "It  really  is,"  she  assured  me.  "Why, 
slippers  and  stock- 
ings and  special 
lingerie  and  an 
evening  wrap — and 
a  limousine,  as  well 
as  somewhere  to 
wear  the  whole 
outfit.  Oh,  I'd 
love  to  play  Cin- 
derella to  girls  like 
that;  I'd  love  to 
dress  them  up  and 
take  them  to  the 
places  where  they 
think  they'd  like  to 
go.  But  I'd  love 
still  better  to  prove 
to  them  that 
they're  much  hap- 
pier right  where 
they  are,  wouldn't, 
you?"  I  discov- 
ered that  Pauline 
Frederick's  gray 
eyes   can  be  veiy 

"How  about  the  really  deserving  income-tax  blank  she  can't  ask  exemp- 
cases  ?"  I  asked,  and  was  rewarded  by  tion  for  the  dress  that  she  was  wearing, 
the  loveliest  sort  of  a  smile.  for  it  was  a  remarkable  example  of 

"They're  my  special  joy,"  she  de-  the  wisdom  of  one  of  her  theories — 
clared.  "I  turn  the  letters  over  to  my  that  of  knowing  exactly  what  you  want 
lawyer,  and  he  investigates  them.  to  wear  and  then  getting  a  dressmaker 
Then,  when  he  finds  a  worthy  case,  he     who  knows,  too. 

tells  me  about  it,  and  I  see  that  Elise  So  if  you  see  "The  Woman  on  the 
takes  care  of  the  request,  if  I  haven't  Index,"  remember  that  you  and 
time.  Just  yesterday  a  girl  wrote  me  Pauline  Frederick  and  I  had  this  little 
such  a  dear  little  letter,  saying  that  she  conversation  "between  shots,"  when 
had  been  very  ill  and  hadn't  a  coat  to  they  were  making  the  scene  where  the 
wear  to  work.  I'm  sure  that  she  was  woman  in  the  case  is  suddenly  con- 
telling  the  truth,  and  just  as  soon  as  fronted  by  that  part  of  her  life  which 
my  lawyer  tells  me  that  she  was  she's  she  thought  she  had  buried  forever, 
going  to  have  that  coat  if  I  have  to  Imagine  the  spluttering  of  the  lights 
stop  work  to  get  it  for  her."  and  you'll  have  all  the  atmosphere  as 

Then,  remembering  that  story  about     well  as  the  conversation. 
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I  buy  ever  so  many 
things  that  I  can't 
ever  wear  except 
in  a  p  i  c  t  u  r  e — 
things  that  are 
suited  to  a  part  I 
play,  and  not  to  me 
personally.  And  I 
never  wear  a  dress 
in  more  than  one 
picture.  That 
means  buying  lots 
of  clothes  that  I 
wouldn't  have  to 
have  otherwise.  I 
think  old  Uncle 
Sam  was  pretty 
kind,  of  course, 
but  I  think  he  was 
just  being  fair, 
too." 

I    agreed  with 
her  on  that  score, 
but  one  thing  I'm 
tful   at   times.     sure  of  ;  when  next  she  battles  with  an 
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Prohibition 
and  Motion 
Pictures 


OU  can't  consider  nation-wide  prohibition  without- 
considering  the  motion  picture.  The  Observer  lives 
in  New  York  City,  where  the  populace  was  shocked 
and  grieved  and  hurt  when  nation-wide  prohibition  was 
adopted.  New  York  hadn't  been  consulted.  It  never  had 
supposed  the  rest  of  the  United  States  was  taking  the  thing 
seriously. 

New  York  thought  something  should  be  done  about  it  at  once. 

But  it  was  too  late.  Instead  of  paying  attention  to  what  the  other  States 
were  doing,  New  York — believing,  that  New  York  is  the  United  States — had 
stood  around  and  refused  to  take  the  prohibition  movement  seriously. 

The  New  Yorker,  and  by  that  we  mean  the  popular  conception  of  a  New 
Yorker,  the  fellow  who  lives  near  the  "Gay  White  Way,"  who  goes  to  all  the 
shows,  and  who  refuses  to  admit  that  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx  are  parts  of  the 
city,  that  sort  of  New  Yorker  hadn't  considered  what  motion  pictures  were 
doing  to  booze,  any  more  than  he  had  realized  how  the  public  mind  throughout 
the  country  was  working. 

But- it  is  a  fact  that  the  motion  picture  did  a  lot  to  help  put  over  prohibition. 

The  motion  picture  wasn't  deliberately  working  for  prohibition.  The  pro- 
ducers were  not  part  of  the  plan.  They  didn't  say  to  themselves,  "If  the  saloons 
are  closed  more  people  will  go  to  moving  pictures,  so  let's  help  close  the  saloons." 

But  they  did,  nevertheless,  preach  daily  against  liquor  to  millions  of  persons. 
They  preached  a  message  more  effective  than  could  have  been  put  over  by  ten 
thousand  Billy  Sundays. 

In  the  last  six  or  seven  years  The  Observer  has  seen  hundreds  of  moving 
pictures.  Never,  in  his  memory,  has  he  seen  one  that  made  the  saloon  attractive 
or  encouraged  drinking. 

But  he  has,  on  the  other  hand,  nearly  every  w7eek,  seen  powerful  arguments 
against  liquor.  Almost  every  drama  has  a  villain  who  drinks.  Booze  has  ruined 
thousands  of  lives  in  motion  pictures. 

The  producers  did  not  realize  that  they  were  prohibition  propagandists. 
The  fans  did  not  realize  that  they  wrere  rapidly  being  persuaded  of  the  harmful 
character  of  the  saloon.  Nor  is  The  Observer  taking  sides  on  this  issue,  which, 
though  apparently  ended,  is  still  being  debated. 

The  reason  that  the  screen  unconsciously  fought  for  prohibition  was  first, 
because  drinking,  generally  speaking,  has  always  been  recognized  as  a  vice,  and 
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in  moving  pictures  vice  never  triumphs;  second,  because  in  nearly  every  vital 
dramatic  incident  in  real  life  drink  has  some  prominent  part. 

The  motion  picture  has  been  convincing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  great 
middle  class,  the  substantial  citizens  and  their  wives  and  their  young  folks,  that 
the  saloon,  as  it  has  existed  in  America,  should  be  closed.  They  have  seen  on 
the  screen  arguments  that  no  prohibition  lecturer  could  so  effectively  present. 

Whether  the  new  constitutional  amendment  creating  nation-wide  prohibition 
be  right  or  wrong,  there  is  no  question  that  the  screen  was  one  of  the  principal 
forces  that  paved  the  way  for  it  by  influencing  public  opinion. 

EXHIBITORS  of  motion  pictures  are  expecting  in- 
creased revenue  after  the  prohibition  amendment 
becomes  effective.    So  are  the  grocers  and  the  shoe 

dealers. 

The  exhibitors  say  that  instead  of  going  to  the  corner 
saloon  or  to  the  club,  the  head  of  the  family  will  go  to 
motion  pictures  and  take  the  family  along. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  the  case.    The  success  of  the  motion 
picture  lies  in  the  family.    The  more  pictures  we  have  that  will  please  father 
and  mother  and  Bill  and  Bess — all  of  them  equally  well — the  stronger  the  picture 
theater  will  become  as  a  genuine  and  vital  part  of  our  daily  life. 

SPEAKING  of  the  motion  picture  as  being  a  vital  part 
of  our  life,  do  you  realize  the  place  that  a  few  of  the 
stars  have  in  the  lives  of  millions  of  their  admirers? 
During  the  second  influenza  epidemic  The  Observer 
received  a  letter  from  a  little  girl  in  Milwaukee,  which  is 
a  touching  bit  of  evidence  of  the  place  which  Mary  Pick- 
ford  fills  in  her  life.    It  ran  as  follows: 

Please  pardon  this  hasty  writing  as  I  am  so  very  worried  because  last  week  Friday  I 
read  in  the  evening  Journal  that  my  dear  Miss  Mary  Pickford  was  very  sick  and  just  today 
a  girl  told  me  that  Mary  Pickford  was  dead  and  now  I  am  so  very  sad  I  can  neither  eat 
nor  sleep  I  feel  so  heartbroken.  So  I  thought  I  would  write  you  a  few  words  and  ask  you 
kind  sir  if  it  is  true  that  she  is  dead  or  is  she  recovering  as  I  would  like  to  know  because  I 
have  several  beautiful  things  made  for  her  and  want  to  send  them  out  to  her  and  do  not 
know.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  proper  to  send  the  things  to  her  home,  if  so  what  is  her 
address?  Because  I  am  afraid  that  if  she  is  ill  there  will  be  no  one  at  the  studio  to  deliver 
the  things.  Do  answer  my  questions  and  I  hope  I  will  feel  much  happier  to  know  about  my 
dear  Mary  Pickford. 

We  hastened  to  assure  the  little  Milwaukee  girl  that  Mary  was  recovering 
rapidly,  and  turned  to  another  letter,  this  time  from  Seattle. 

Please  tell  me  why  there  have  been  no  Mary  Pickford  pictures  recently.  The  last  one 
was  several  months  ago.  I  want  to  take  my  little  daughter  to  see  a  Mary  Pickford  picture. 
She  has  never  seen  one. 

She  is  five  years  old  and  she  is  named  after  Man-  Pickford. 

Five  years  old  !  Is  it  five  years  that  Mary  Pickford  has  held  her  supremacy  ? 
Five  years  ago  they  were  naming  golden-haired  babies  after  her !  And  the}  ' re 
still  doing  it. 

And  still  she  isn't  satisfied  with  her  achievements ! 

Mary,  Mary!    What  more  on  earth  do  you  want?    Children  weep  when 
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they  hear-  you  are  ill.  Babies  named  after  you  are  old  enough  to  go  to  see  your 
pictures.   And  you  are  as  young  as  ever,  and  more  popular  than  ever. 

Goodness  gracious,  Mary,  are  you  going  to  be  world's  champion  forever? 

You  hope  so  ? 

Good  !   So  do  we.   That  makes  it  unanimous. 

ONE  of  the  pictures  most  discussed  by  soldiers — a 
picture  that   seems  to  have  been  shown  nearly 
everywhere  in  the  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts  in 
France — is  "The  Unbeliever.'' 

The  Observer,  several  months  ago,  reprinted  criticism 
of  this  picture  from  a  doughboy  in  France,  who  said  the 
war  scenes  in  "The  Unbeliever"  were  absurd. 
Now  comes  one  of  the  marines  who  took  part  in  the  picture.    He  was 
wounded  in  France,  and  now  is  in  the  marine  barracks  in  Ouantico,  Virginia. 
And  he  has  sound  words  to  say  about  the  picture.    He  writes : 

In  reply  to  the  remarks  of  a  soldier  with  "The  Stars  and  Stripes,"  printed  in  the 
January  number,  concerning  the  motion  picture,  "The  Unbeliever,*'  I  wish  to  say  that  I  was 
among  the  men  that  took  part  in  the  picture. 

At  that  time  I  was  attached  to  the  Second  Battalion  of  the  Sixth  Regiment,  U.  S.  M.  C. 
This  unit  was  later  sent  to  France,  where  we  took  part  in  the  principal  battles  of  the  Amer- 
ican troops,  and  were  used  many  times  as  shock  troops. 

We  entered  the  trenches  March  17,  1918,  and  stayed  to  the  finish.  The  battalion  is  now 
helping  with  the  watch  on  the  Rhine.  Many  of  those  "heroic  volunteers"  that  the  writer 
of  the  letter  tried  to  make  fun  of,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  on  the  battle- 
fields of  France. 

I  beg  to  differ  with  the  soldier  who  worked  on  "The  Stars  and  Stripes"  concerning  the 
helmets,  for  we  did  wear  helmets  when  we  went  over  the  top,  and  we  advanced  in  skirmish 
lines  in  France  the  same  as  we  did  in  the  picture  (scenes  he  criticized). 

I  do  not  wish  to  criticize  any  one,  but  I  cannot  rest  and  see  criticism  thrown  at  my  dead 
comrades,  who  gave  their  lives  heroically  for  their  country.  I  consider  the  soldier  who 
wrote  that  letter  very  unjust.  We  tried  hard  to  make  a  good  picture,  just  as  we  tried  hard 
to  do  our  duty  in  France. 

And  it  was  the  trying  that  counted. 

A  Wounded  Marine,  Just  From  France. 

THE  New  York  Sun  recently  remarked  at  some  length 
in  an  editorial  that  the  motion  picture  would  not 
be  taken  seriously  until  it  presented  notable  actors 
on  the  screen.    The  Sun  grieved  that  E.  H.  Sothern  was 
not  put  into  a  moving  picture,  or  Maude  Adams  or  David 
Warfield. 

The  motion-picture  public,  of  course,  regrets  that 
Maude  Adams  and  David  Warfield  never  have  consented  to  appear  in  moving 
pictures,  but  the  motion  picture  was  taken  seriously  by  a  great  majority  of 
amusement-seeking  Americans  long  before  the  Sun  discovered  that  the  Sun 
didn't  take  pictures  seriously. 

As  we  often  have  remarked  loudly,  the  best  drama  and  the  best  actor  is 
nominated,  like  the  best  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States,  because 
the  majority  wants  him. 

"Piffle !"  we  cry  to  those  who  would  say  that  "Hamlet"  is  a  better  play 
than  "The  Cheat,"  or  that  Sothern  is  a  greater  actor  than  Bill  Hart  or  that 
Michelangelo  was  a  greater  artist  than  James  Montgomery  Flagg. 
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The  test  of  greatness  is  the  ability  to  entertain  and  better  the  lives  of  a 
majority  of  the  people. 

Some  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  stage  have  failed  in  moving  pictures. 
It's  a  hard  thing  to  decide  which  have  been  the  worst  failures.  All  sorts  of  them 
have  tried;  only  a  few  have  succeeded.  Among  the  failures  are  Maxine  Elliott, 
Jane  Cowl,  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  De  Wolf  Hopper,  Forbes  Robertson,  William 
Gillette,  Weber  and  Fields,  Willie  Collier,  Nat  Goodwin,  Raymond  Hitchcock,  and 
goodness  knows  how  many  more  that  we  don't  remember  at  this  minute. 

Perhaps  the  readers  of  The  Observer  remember  others. 

The  screen  is  a  different  medium  from  the  speaking  stage.  Some  artists 
are  best  when  working  with  charcoal,  some  are  better  with  oils.  Just  because 
a  man  is  a  great  musician  is  no  guarantee  that  he  can  play  a  violin.  He  may  have 
earned  his  fame  as  a  kettle  drummer. 

The  motion  picture  is  taken  so  seriously,  dear  New  York  Sun,  that  Bill 
Hart  plays  to  more  persons  in  one  day  than  E.  H.  Sothern  ever  played  to  in 
three' months. 


TI7E  were  just  that  sure  of  ourselves  that  we  asked 
y  Y      ten  persons,  "Which  would  you  rather  see  to- 
night, E.  H.  Sothern,  David  Warfield,  Charlie 
Chaplin,  or  Mary  Pickf ord  ?"    The  answers  : 
The  elevator  boy — "Charlie  Chaplin." 
The  first  vice  president  of  our  bank — "Charlie  Chap- 
lin." 

Mrs.  Observer — "Mary  Pickford." 

The  dramatic  editor  of  a  New  York  newspaper — "If  I  had  to  see  one  of 
them,  Charlie  Chaplin." 

Our  stenographer — "David  Warfield,  because  I've  heard  a  lot  about  him, 
and  I  never  have  seen  him.    But  as  a  regular  thing,  Mary  Pickford." 

A  clerk  in  a  cigar  store — "Charlie  Chaplin." 

A  lawyer — "Charlie  Chaplin." 

A  doctor — "Chaplin,  but  I'd  rather  see  Charles  Ray  than  any  of  them." 
A  press  agent  for  a  Broadway  theater  playing  musical  comedies — "E.  H. 
Sothern." 

A  woman  editor — "Mary  Pickford." 

There's  the  vote.  Mary  Pickford  probably  would  have  run  stronger  had 
we  inquired  of  more  women. 

What  do  you  think?  Would  you  rather  be  a  great  star  of  the  speaking 
stage  or  a  great  star  of  the  screen?  And  which,  out  of  all  actors  and  actresses, 
has  given  you  greatest  enjoyment? 

Write  and  tell  us,  won't  you? 


What 
Do  You 
Think  ? 


OINTING  to  the  fact  as  though  it  were 


tip-off  on  the 

moving-picture  stories,  our  old  friend,  the  Authors' 
Terrible!  League  of  America,  states  that  something  like  only 

Terrible!  one  Per  cent  °f  lts  members  have  ever  sold  stories  for 

moving  pictures. 

It  looks  more  like  a  tip-off  on  the  members  of  the 


Authors' 


League  of  America. 


-  C.  Chaplin — Architect 

T —»»■»«,,,,. mm  ......... mm., ..  .wmmwmw.    .tiT-igji 
By  Noel  Craig  I 
HIS  is  the  house  that  Charlie  built. 
This  is  his  bride,  known  on  ihr  I 
screen 

As  Mildred  Harris,  most  serene,  ;. 
A  star  of  "Universal"  fame 

(Especially  since  she  changed  her  name!  >  jlr"1^  t 

She's  the  cause  of  the  house  that  Charlie  1 

built.  VI       ^  %■ 

And  this  is  Charlie;  think  of  it — 

Without    a    mustache — and    his    [piU^r*-  ! 

fit!  -  .  * 


Madlaine  Makes 
a  Wish 


By  Helen  . 
Ogden  v 


4f  • 


I'VE  just  been  driving  through  a 
sand  storm  that  came  near  being 
my  last  release  on  this  earth/' 
Madlaine  Traverse  told  me  over  the 
phone.  "And  I'm  all  tired  out,  but  I'd 
like  to  see  you  again,  anyway.  Come 
on  up  to  tea. 

"Do  you  know  what  I  wish?"  she 
demanded  of  me,  as  I  arrived  and 
found  her  in  a  state  of  mingled  despair 
and  exasperation.  "I  wish  I  could 
come  West  once,  only  once,  and  not 
have  a  single  hair-raising  thing  happen 
to  me  !  Sudden  death  waits  for  me  just 
over  the  California  line  apparently,  and 
it  always  nearly  catches  me.  Yet  I'm 
convinced  that  I'm  really  a  misplaced 
Westerner." 

"How  about  proof  of  the  fact? 
Everybody  knows  that  you  were  born 
in  Boston,"  I  replied  skeptically. 

Her  smile  was  triumphant  as  she 


flourished  a  graceful  hand  in  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  tea  table. 

"When  I  first  came  out  here  I  found 
that  I  could  eat  fresh  figs  and  ripe 
olives  without  a  rehearsal — and  liked 
'em!"  Well,  everybody  who  has  ever 
been  on  the  Pacific  coast  knows  that 
that's  the  last  word  in  conclusive  proof, 
so  I  accepted  it  as  such,  and  inquired 
about  the  sand  storm. 

"That  was  what  convinced  me  that  I 
belong  in  the  West,"  she  replied,  toss- 
ing a  dust-covered  hat  and  motor  coat 
off  her  chaise  longue  and  curling  up 
there  herself.  "Any  real  Easterner 
would  have  given  up  the  ghost.  You 
see,  I'd  been  spending  the  week-end 
at  the  Mission  Inn  at  Riverside  with 
some  friends,  and  started  to  motor  back 
to  Los  Angeles  this  morning  with  two 
other  women.  And  we  drove  right  into 
an  awful  sand  storm,  though  I  had  all 
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my  mascots  with  me  and  kept  my  fingers  crossed  every  minute 
when  I  wasn't  driving;  they've  been  cramped  ever  since  I  got 
home."  She  wriggled  them  vigorously  to  show  me  how 
cramped  they  were. 

"You  sound  like  the  first  episode  of  a  serial,"  I  told 
her,  but  her  brown  eyes  refused  to  laugh. 

"No  serial  was  ever  so  scary  as  that  ride,"  she  declared. 
"We  skidded  till  I  thought  we'd  be  overturned,  and  then  a 
telegraph  pole  rose  up  in  front  of  us  out  of  nothing.  I 
was  at  the  wheel,  and  I  threw  on  all  the  brakes  and 
wondered  who'd  get  my  new  hat  when  they  divided 
f    up  my  things.    But  luck  was  with  us,  and  we  crawled 
along-  safely,  past  scores  of  other  cars,  all  crawling 
spookily  along,  too — all  their  lights  on — yet  the  fly- 
ing sand  was  so  thick  that  you  couldn't  see  twenty 
feet  ahead.    I  was  scared  to  death;  I  don't  mind 
|    admitting  it.     I'm  not  afraid  of  cows  and  I've 
fished  for  sharks ;  not  that  I  caught  any !  But 
m     no  more  sand  storms  for  me.    I  tried  to  pretend 
that  we  were  doing  'The  Garden  of 
Allah,'  but  without  any  director  to 
shout  'Camera  F  it  wasn't  much  of  a 
success.    Twice  we  got  stalled  in  the 
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heaped-up  sand  in  the  road- 
way, and  some  motorists — 
including  me — dug  a  path- 
way." She  gave  a  long 
sigh  at  that,  memory  and 
took  another  fig. 

Rather  thrilling  for  an 
effete  Easterner,  isn't  it? 
But    Madlaine  Traverse, 
who  made  her  stage  debut 
when  she  was  only  eleven, 
and  at  fifteen  started  trav- 
eling  with  her   father,  is  ' 
used   to   adventures,  and 
even  hardships.    It  was  from  a  long  stage 
training  that  she  stepped,  very  naturally,  into 
big  dramatic  roles  on  the  screen,  her  first 
screen  appearance  of  note  being  'The  Cail- 
laux  Case."    That  was  followed  by  "The 
Danger  Zone,"  and  now,  as  a  new  Fox 
star,  she  has  "Madame  Rouge"  to  add  to 
her  list.    Brit  to  get  back  to  thrills. 

"When  I  came  West  the  first  time,  playing 
in  a  road  company  of  'The  Chorus  Lady,'  I  was 
awakened  one  night  by  the  announcement  that 
the  hotel  was  on  fire,"  she  told  me  as  she  fin- 
ished the  fig.    "The  first  thing  I  thought  of 
was  my  jewel  case,  and  the  second  the  fact 
that,  since  country  hotels  are  no  place  for 
chiffon  robes  de  unit,  I  was  clad  in  convict- 
striped  flannelette  pajamas!    But  I  dressed 
and  ran  for  safety,  and  then  that  part  of  the 
hotel  never  caught  at  all ;  you  can't  imagine 
how  disappointed  I  was,"  she  concluded  in 
disgust. 

She's  very  lovely  and  a  brunette,  and  she's 


not  playing  a  matrimonial 
engagement  at  present. 

"I'm  too  busy  with  other 
exciting  adventures,"  she 
said,  with  a  laugh,  as  I  left. 


S  creenings 


By  William  Lord  Wright 


Many  a  motion-picture  machine  op- 
erator is  taking  a  turn  for  the  worse  ! 

A  good  deal  of  the  censors'  activity 
is  shear  nonsense. 


Count  that  day  lost 

Whose  low-descending  sun 
Sees  on  the  screen 

No  cowboy  and  his  gun ! 


"While  Hortense  Bourion  reclined  in 
the  hammock,  studying  "The  Art  of 
Motion-picture  Acting,"  her  mother 
seriously  scalded  her  hands  doing  the 
family  wash. 

A  Windsor  tie  and  tortoise-shell  spec- 
tacles never  made  a  motion-picture 
playwright. 

One  gladsome  thought  about  motion- 
picture  shows  is  that  there  are  no  high- 
noon  parades  or  evening  ■  concerts  in 
front  of  the  theaters. 


Dustin  Farnum  recently  refused  to 
appear  in  a  picture  calling  for  a  flock 
of  aeroplanes.  He  remarked  the  extras 
were  too  flighty. 


Beards  may  come  and  beards  may  go 
In  the  motion-picture  show  ; 
Really,  as  the  plots  grow  stronger, 
Motion-picture  beards  grow  longer ! 


Abner  Snoddy,  the  popular  president 
of  Hodcarriers'  Union  No.  44,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Movie  Censors. 


Oscar  Pusey,  the  five-thousand-dol- 
lar-a-day  director,  has  been  summarily 
discharged.     He   failed   to  have  the 


screen  characters  take  off  their  hats 
during  a  death  scene,  and  the  doctor  in 
the  picture  failed  to  wear  a  beard. 


Iona  McConnell,  proud  beauty  of  the 
films,  is  "at  liberty."  She  attributes 
her  recent  failures  to  overindulgence  in 
the  use  of  the  eyebrow  pencil. 


Sylvanus  Smucker,  the  distinguished 
"heavy,"  was  cut  out  of  all  the  big 
scenes  in  "Asthma."  He  smoked  a 
pipe  instead  of  a  cigarette. 


Into  the  movie  discard: 
Puffy  ties. 
Plug  hats. 

Shiny  Prince  Alberts  with  taped 

lapels. 
Handmade  goatees. 
Artificial  snowstorms. 
Wall  paper. 

Uncle  Silas  Moss  say? :  "A  motion- 
pictur'  villainess  ain't  never  so  bad  as 
she  is  painted 

All  the  world  loves  a  movie  lover ! 


Motion  pictures  have  proved  the 
ruination  of  many  a  good  pool  player. 


Since  Sylvanus  O.  Smucker  appeared 
as  an  extra  in  a  mob  scene  he  reads 
all  the  movie  magazines  and  refuses  to 
work. 

Osmun  Liles,  recently  graduated 
from  the  Elite  Barber  College,  has 
taken  a  position  as  film  cutter. 

"Hearts  And  Flowers,"  as  a  slip-horn 
solo  with  pipe-organ  accompaniment, 
never  enhanced  the  ralue  of  any  movie 
performance. 


Snapped  Without  Warning 


In  his  own  home 
Frank  Keenan  fre- 
quently enjoys  little 
adventures  in  content- 
ment, like  this  one. 
And  what  man  would 
ask  for  anything  better 
than  to  sit  out  on  the 
side  porch  on  a  nice 
spring  morning,  with 
the  sun  on  his  back, 
and  his  favorite  pipe 
drawing  well,  and  noth- 
ing to  do  but  realize 


case  the  "something"  is  his  own  company,  with  which 
he  is  making  pictures  according  to  his  own  ideas. 
Keenan  isn't  strong  for  society  affairs,  but  he  thor- 
oughly enjoys  playing  host  at  exclusive  breakfast 
parties  like  this  one,  and  sometimes  works  out  his 
ideas  for  a  picture  while  the  guests  eat. 


% 


Seated  in  a  safe  place  above  the  waves, 
Marie  Prevost  is  looking  happily  into  the 
future,  when  this  kind  of  pictures  of  her  and 
the  other  Sennett  beauties  will  enliven  the 
pages  of  the  summer  magazines.  Marie's 
photograph  is  a  pleasing  forecast  of  what 
1919  styles  in  bathing  girls  will  be. 


"Gee,  the  gang  in  New  York  will  roast 
me  when  they  see  this  picture!"  exclaimed 
Jack  Pickford  when  he  found  that  his  mu- 
sical career  was  going  to  be  made  public. 
He's  becoming  quite  a  musician,  though — 
can  play  the  first  half  of  "You  Made  Me 
What  I  Am  To-day,"  though  he  has  to  omit 
the  line  that  says,  "The  soul  within  me 
died,"  because  the  cook  claims  that  hers  ex- 
pired when  he  first  began  to  play  that  in- 
fernal machine,  and  he  hates  to  remind  her 
of  it  for  fear  she'll  leave.     He's  not  prac- 
ticing on  the  porch  because  he  wants  to, 
but  the  family  grew  violently  sarcastic  when 
he  began  to  play,  so  he  put  on  his  coat  and, 
like   Elsie   Ferguson   in  "A 
Doll's  House,"  went  out  into 
the  world  to  lead   his  own 
life.     The  last  official  report 
stated  that  he  was  to  be  al- 
lowed indoors  again  as  soon 
as    he    could    make  people 


know  what  he  was 
playing  without  having 
to  sing  while  he 
played. 


Well,  perhaps  the 
face  does  look  a  little 
like  "Little  Mary,"  but 
the  picture  happens  to 
be  one  of  Louise  Fa- 
zenda,  who  knows,  all 
about  what  the  wild 
waves  are  saying,  be- 


cause she's  a  Sen- 
nett  comedian,  and 
wild  waves  are  the 
only  kind  on  her 
calling  list — any- 
thing quiet  is  ruled 
out  in  her  line  of 
work!  She  was 
pretending  to  be  a 
fashion  model  when 
this  picture  was 
snapped,  and  you 
can  see  that,  like 
Marie  Prevost,  she's 
a  most  attractive 
candidate  even  now 
lor  the  bathing-girl 
pages  of  warm- 
weather  peri- 
odicals. 


When  this  pretty  milkmaid  said  to  Fatty 
Arbuckle,  "My  face  is  my  fortune,"  he  replied. 
"My  figure's  mine!"  and  tagged  along  after 
her.  Fatty  claimed  that  milking  was  among 
his  accomplishments,  but  interpolations  by  the 
cow  proved  that  Fatty'd  better  stick  to  pictures 
as  a  means  of  earning  his  living. 


"Miss  Gish!"  came  in  faint  and  beseeching 
tones,  but  Dorothy  just  laughed  and  went  on 
exploring  the  grounds  where  some  of  the 
scenes  for  ''Boots"  were  being  taken,  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  she  was  at  least  a  block 
from  the  set,  and  would  be  able  to  investigate 
a  dozen  attractive  corners  of  the  garden  before 
a  desperate  director  caught  up  with  her. 


"Parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow,"  according  to 
the  old  proverb.  In  this  case  it  was  a  lot 
sweeter  for  Cecil  B.  De  Mille,  whose  riding 
breeches  proclaim  him  a  director,  than  for 
Thurston  Hall,  who  was  just  about  to  go  forth 
and  be  "slain"  by  the  lion  so  that  certain 
scenes  of  the  Artcraft  version  of  "The  Squaw 
Man"  would  be  realistic.  Nobody  but  Hall 
knew  quite  how  realistic  they  were,  for  the  lion 
was  a  real  one,  with  the  conventional  number 
of  teeth,  and  Thurston  swears  that  his  hair 
stood  on  end  for  three  days  after  those  scenes 
were  taken. 


Albert  Ray  knew  exactly  what  he  meant,  but 
Cousin  Charlie  Ray's  only  comment  was,  "Sure 
— it's  just  as  clear  as  mud!" — which  wasn't  ex- 
actly encouraging.  Charlie  has  been  too  busy 
making  Paramount  pictures  to  give  much  time 
to  baseball  lately — at  the  present  writing  he's 
three  ahead  of  his  schedule.  And  Albert,  who 
lias  played  leads  for  some  time,  is  now  being 
starred  in  Fox  films. 
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Instructions  for  the  picture  playwright,  with 
notes    on   where   and   what   he   can  sell. 

By  William  Lord  Wright 

Questions  concerning  scenario  writing,  addressed  to  this  department,  will  be  gladly  answered,  but  an 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  should  be  inclosed.  Due  to  the  great  amount  of  time  that  it  would  neces- 
sitate, it  is  impossible  for  this  department  to  read  and  criticize  any  scripts  and  we  do  not  make  reports 
as  to  the  standing  or  reliability  of  individual  companies.  Six  cents  in  stamps  will  bring  you  our 
Market  Booklet  for  scenarios. — Editor's  Note. 

It's  a  much  ado  about  nothing — this  acrimonious  debate 
as  to  "how  to  get  'em  there."    Henry  O.  Tush,  who  wrote 
Concerning         that  gripping  screen  story,  "Among  the  Lettuce  and  the 
Picture  Onions,"  and  half  a  hundred  other  plots  equally  as  strong. 

Time  begins  the  argument  as  follows: 

"Say,  Bill,  I  was  down  to  the  'Idle  Hour'  last  night 
to  see  Oscar  Pusey's  story,  'Garlic,'  and  while  the  direction, 
photography,  and  lighting  were  fine — say !  Oscar's  construction  w  as  a  crime.  He 
jumped  from  England  to  the  Barbary  Coast  with  only  a  subtitle!" 

And  then  Hortense  Bourion,  authoress  of  that  heart-touching  comedy  drama, 
"Out  of  Pinafores,"  drops  in  and  says: 

"Well,  of  all  things !  I  certainly  expected  Henry  O.  Tush  capable  of  better 
things !  Sat  in  on  his  latest  continuity  last  night,  'The  Mystery  of  a  Collar 
Button.'  He  takes  the  lead  out  of  the  front  door  into  a  waiting  cab,  flashes 
him  riding  along  the  street,  flashes  a  scene  in  the  home,  and  then  brings  the  lead 
up  the  front  steps  and  into  the  home.  x\ll  to  get  him  from  one  place  to  another. 
Fifty  feet  of  fillum  wasted.  We  cut  it  down  to  a  subtitle !" 
And  there  you  are — a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  among  the  elect.  The 
entire  row  is  over  "picture  time,"  as  it  is  called.  In  our  humble  opinion  too 
much  good  film  is  wasted  to  cover  picture  time.  Griffith  recently  jumped  us 
from  the  tobacconist's  shop  in  America  to  the  French  village  with  only  a  subtitle 
and  a  fade,  and  it  did  not  seem  too  abrupt.  The  average  continuity  would 
have  demanded  more  time.  To  our  notion,  all  this  argumentation  over  "where 
to  lick  him  up"  is  confined  to  the  inner  circle.  The  average  audience,  we  be- 
lieve, appreciates  going  right  along  with  the  plot,  never  noticing  how  quickly 
the  lead  gets  from  one  place  to  another.  A  title  and  a  couple  of  fades  will 
often  do  the  business  and  save  a  lot  of  footage. 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Writer  s  Monthly  there  is 
a  little  article  written  by  Margaret  Ade  and  entitled,  "Learn- 
Learning  ing  to  Write."    It  is  also  very  applicable  to  the  preparation 

to  oi  photo-play-plot  synopsis,  and  we  take  the  liberty  of  re- 

Write  printing  it:  'V 

I  began  to  study  the  short  story  about  five  years  ago.    I  knew 
there  must  be  a  knack  to  it,  and  I  proposed  to  learn  that  knack.  So, 
to  begin,  I  bought  a  few  books  on  writing'  the  short  story.    From  these  I  learned  what  a 
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short  story  really  is,  and  what  it  is  not.  I  learned  about  structure,  theme,  plot,  development, 
and  a  hundred  other  necessary  things. 

Then  I  began  to  reread  the  short  stories  that  I  liked  best.  I  read  them  with  a  keener 
interest.  I  studied  the  writer's  method.  And  I  felt  well  paid,  even  if  I  should  never  sell  a 
story,  for  the  time  and  money  that  I  had  spent. 

I  was  then  employed,  as  I  am  still,  for  seven  or  eight  hours  every  day  in  the  urgent  task 
of  earning  a  living  and  providing  for  a  rainy  day.  But  by  getting  up  early  I  managed  to 
give  two  or  three  hours  to  my  reading  and  writing,  and  continue  so  to  do. 

And  when  my  stories  come  back,  and  back  most  of  them  come,  I  thank  my  stars  that  I 
have  other  means  of  earning  a  living  while  I  am  learning  to  write.  The  things  that  are 
helping  me  most  are  these :  I  never  worry  over  the  rejection  slip.  I  write  no  potboilers. 
Each  story  is  the  outcome  of  my  feeling  for  some  phase  of  life.  Conscious  of  my  vast- 
ignorance,  I  am  eager  to  learn  and  to  keep  on  learning. 

It  is  well  for  all  those  engaged  in  writing  for  the  screen  to  have  other  means 
of  earning  a  living,  for  the  way  to  success  is  difficult  and  is  strewn  with  dis- 
appointments. This  writer  has  been  striving  for  "about  five  years/'  and  yet 
appreciates  that  there  is  much  for  her  to  learn.  How  different  with  the  average 
beginner,  who  dashes  off  a  short  story  or  a  photo-play  plot,  submits  it,  and,  when 
it  is  rejected,  howls  to  high  Heaven  about  "thievery"  and  seeing  "other  plots 
not  near  so  good  as  mine  made  into  pictures !" 


The  festive  press  agent  rushes  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread,  and,  in  the  movies,  he  has  no  hesitancy  in  dissertating 
Press  at  ^en?t^1  on       art  °^  writing  scenarios.    Worse  than  that, 

he  writes  at  length,  "hanging"  the  storv  on  some  individual 

Agentry 

who  is  willing  to  "stand  for"  sundry  vaporings.  Perhaps 
.  that  individual  is  a  writer,  and  perhaps  he  is  not,  but  the 

fact  remains  that  for  the  sake  of  some  publicity  he  suc- 
ceeds in  making  those  who  know  laugh  at  him.  Among  the  recent  press-agent 
stories  in  which  the  art  of  plot  writing  figures  is  the  ancient  yarn  about  all  plots 
being  exhausted;  the  story  about  "no  price  too  great  to  pav  for  suitable  material;" 
the  one  about  our  "corps  of  readers"  who  "carefully  scan  every  magazine  and 
book,"  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  When  the  press  agent  runs  out  of  material  he  always 
turns  to  the  scenario  end  of  the  game  for  space.  He  brings  forth  the  old  stuff 
about  good  acting,  good  sets,  et  cetera,  not  making  a  good  picture — it's  the  story 
that  counts — and  he  always  plays  up  "story"  in  italics.  We  get  a  lot  of  this 
"hokum,"  and  it  always  lands  in  the  waste-paper  basket. 

The   best   picture   dramas   of   the    future   will  be 
signalized  by  characterization.    That  is,  the  characters  will 
Character-         ^e  ma<^e  as  numan  as  possible,  with  the  little  weaknesses 
seen  in  everyday  life.    As  usual,  Griffith  has  set  the  pace  in 
ization  "The  Greatest  Thing  in  Life,"  which  some  authorities 

say  is  the  greatest  movie  drama  ever  filmed,- not  excepting 
"The  Birth  of  a  Nation."  A  viewpoint  is  everything.  We 
discussed  the  Griffith  picture  with  an  authority.  He  didn't  like  it.  Why?  Well, 
he  thought  some  of  the  close-ups  were  out  of  focus  and  the  action  jumped  too 
abruptly  from  America  to  France,  and  so  on.  He  had  centered  his  attention 
on  technical  faults,  discernible  only  to  expert  students  of  the  screen,  and  had 
not  tried  to  appreciate  the  thought  behind  the  picture.  It  is  not  the  shadows 
presented  on  the  screen,  the  number  of  reels,  the  close-ups,  the  titling,  et  cetera, 
that  make  or  mar  a  picture.    The  biggest  element  is  what  is  behind  the  story, 
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and  more  and  more  is  this  becoming  recognized.  The  public  may  not  like  to  do 
much  heavy  thinking,  perhaps,  while  seeing  a  picture,  but  just  the  same  the  time 
has  come  when  the  public  appreciates  something  more  than  the  mere  machine- 
made  production  with  its  stated  number  of  situations,  close-ups,  and  its  usual  end- 
ing. If  each  character  can  be  treated  humanly,  if  the  story  means  something  more 
than  mere  narration  of  incidents — then  the  thought  behind  goes  to  make  a  more 
or  less  great  picture.  Wilkie  Collins  wrote  the  world's  greatest  detective  story, 
in  which  one  character  always  whistled  "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  while 
another  always  read  "Robinson  Crusoe."  One  of  Griffith's  characters  was  partial 
to  garlic  and  Rostand's  Chant ecler  was  only  a  chicken  to  him.  Little  human 
touches  in  a  great  story  and  a  great  picture. 


So  many  of  the  writers  register  their  stories.    That  is 
unnecessary,  and  immediately  registers  the  authors  as  ama- 
D     Not  teurs.    Registered  mail  and  special  delivery  are  beginners' 

methods  of  submitting  stories.     Send  them  through  the 
Register  Em       m3L[\  -m  the  regular  way,  postage  properly  paid.,  inclos- 
ing a  self -addressed  and  stamped  envelope  for  reply,  and 
you  will  be  observing  the  proper  course.    No  one  is  going  to 
steal  vour  story,  and  the  editor  immediately  classifies  you  when  you  register 
your  manuscript. 

Staff  writers  are  a  necessary  evil,  but,  just  the  same, 
that  does  not  mean  that  the  fiee  lance  is  suffering  so  much 
A    t     Staff        because  of  the  start  writers'  popularity  at  present.    If  you 
have  the  goods  and  they  come  to  the  proper  market,  there  is 
'Writers  just  as  much  chance  for  you  as  there  ever  was.  Stories 

of  higher  class  are  demanded  than  was  the  rule  in  the 
olden  days,  but  whether  you  are  a  staff  writer,  so-called, 
or  a  free  lance,  if  your  story  is  desirable  you'll  sell  it.    The  complaints  regarding 
"favored  staff  writers,"  et  cetera,  should  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.    It  is 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  always  in  this  business,  as  in  all  others. 

"Do  you  know  that  at  times  I  think  ever}-  scenario 
writer  is  queer?"    This  assertion  was  made  to  me  in  Los 
"  Queer "  Angeles  the  other  day  by  an  editor  who  was  compelled  to 

^  .  forego  his  work,  twiddle  his  thumbs,  and  look  out  the  win- 

Beings  ^ow  while  an  enthusiastic  scenario  writer  read  his  plot  aloud. 

"And  he  is  not  a  whit  worse,"  said  the  editor,  "than  the 
individual  who  calls  me  up  at  my  home  every  morning 
and  evening  to  know  whether  a  decision  has  been  reached  on  his  story  or  the 
budding  genius  who  insists  on  outlining  to  me  his  latest  plot.  And,  by  the  way, 
it  is  not  beginners,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  who  offend.  It's  the  old  writers, 
who  should  know  better.  Many  of  them  make  the  rounds  of  the  studios  here, 
presuming  on  personal  acquaintanceship.  You  cannot  very  well  turn  them  down. 
They  boldly  enter,  no  matter  how  busy  you  may  be,  and  proceed  to  relate  their 
latest  idea.  They  always  supplement  it  with  the  statement  that  it  is  going  to 
be  brief.    The  story  is  never  brief.    It  is  a  sales  talk  pure  and  simple." 

The  writer  of  this  department  has  a  wide  acquaintance  among  writers  for 
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the  screen,  and  is  inclined  to  think  that  many  of  the  "queernesses"  noticeable 
are  just  poses.  There  is  a  good  friends  of  ours  who  insists  on  discussing  astrol- 
ogy ;  another  who  has  his  clothing  made  without  coat  lapels ;  still  another  who 
is  partial  to  Windsor  ties ;  but  they  are  all  good  fellows  of  ability.  The  little 
idiosyncrasies  can  be  overlooked ;  they  are  part  of  the  game  perhaps.  But  the 
genius  who  insists  on  reading  his  plot  aloud  to  you,  fearing  perhaps  that  you 
could  not  understand  the  line  points  otherwise,  or  that  you  would  steal  it, 
Heaven  protect  us  from  him ! 


Most  of  it  is  very  tame,  according  to  Louis  Reeves 
Harrison,  in  the  Moving  Picture  World.  It  is  driving  back 
and  forth  over  the  same  old  limited  pasture  without  a 
chance  to  escape  into  wider  fields  of  action  until  it  grows 
accustomed  to  dull  routine  and  is  untempted  by  wider  hori- 
zons and  themes,  especially  those  which  call  for  superior 
development.  The  main  destination  is  the  embrace  of  a 
They  may  have  tried  very  hard  to  kiss  before  the  end  of 
five  reels,  but  something  has  always  happened  to  prevent  them.  Perhaps,  during 
the  action,  there  is  a  storm,  vivid  flashes  of  lightning;  we  may  be  treated  to  a 
downpour  of  studio  rain ;  trains  may  be  wrecked ;  the  lost  child  may  be  restored ; 
the  mortgage  on  mother's  home  may  be  paid  off ;  the  old  plow  goes  up  one  side 
and  down  the  other  without  a  variation  in  the  furrows. 


Plow-Horse 
Drama 


man  and  a'  woman. 


The  editor  who  refuses  to  "talk  over"  a  promising 
story  with  an  author  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  editor. 
A  plot  comes  into  the  office.  It  has  promise,  but  is  not  just 
the  thing  to  fit  a  particular  star.  The  author  lives  not  far 
away.  Instead  of  asking  said  author  to  come  in  and  talk 
it  over,  the  script  is  bundled  back  with  a  "not  just  suited 
to  our  needs."  Perhaps,  if  the  writer  were  encouraged, 
invited  in  to  talk  it  over,  a  good  story  would  result.   That  is  what  an  editor  is  for. 


Talking 
It  Over 


One  of  the  main  troubles  with  motion-picture  stories 
in  this  day  and  age  is  not  enough  stuff.    Maybe  the  story 
Not  KriOUS'h       opens  well  and  goes  along  fast  for  only  a  couple  of  reels. 

Then,  again,  the  story  may  open  slowly,  drag  its  weary 
oturi  pace  along  for  two  or  three  reels,  and  then  pick  up  won- 

derfully.   In  either  instance  the  story  drags.    It  may  drag 
at  the  beginning  or  sag  in  the  middle,  but  it  drops  some- 
where in  the  course  of  its  progress.     How  frequently  have  you  pronounced 
judgment  on  a  picture  as  follows :    "Well,  it  was  a  good  picture,  but  it  dragged." 

The  idea  is  to  film  the  story  that  does  not  drag.  To  pay  less  attention  to 
those  "deft  touches  of  atmosphere"  and  pay  more  attention  to  the  story.  If 
the  original  plot  does  not  carry  enough  story  and  action,  put  some  in.  We  knowT 
of  several  book  plays  that  have  been  saved  through  such  initiative.  Start 
something  at  the  beginning  and  keep  it  up  until  the  ending.  This  trying  to  save 
a  story  by  a  rainstorm  or  some  big  stunt  or  a  fight  between  two  men  will  no 
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longer  answer  the  purpose.  The  audience  is  wise  in  this  day  and  age.  The 
demand  is  for  "stuff" — and  plenty  of  it. 


Be  inquisitive,  get  all  the  facts  you  can,  rightfully 
urges  Epes  Winthrop  Sargent.     Some  day  you  can  use 
p   .f-  some,  if  not  all,  of  this  material,  and  you  can  never  tell 

°  what  part  you  can  use.    Keep  your  eyes  open.    If  you 

Facts  see  something  you  do  not  understand,  ask  some  one  who 

knows.  On  the  elevated  roads  in  New  York  the  conductor 
puts  a  key  into  a  box  above  the  door  of  the  second  coach 
and  takes  out  a  slip  of  paper.  He  does  it  each  trip,  and  thousands  see  it  done, 
but  scarcely  one  in  a  thousand  knows  that  the  little  strip  he  takes  out  records 
the  saving  in  current  consumed  and  that  he  gives  it  to  the  motorman,  who 
turns  in  his  slips  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  gets  a  bonus  on  the  current  saved. 
Yet  every  one  who  asks  the  conductor  will  be  told.  It  is  the  same  wherever  you 
go.  Get  facts,  and  when  you  have  enough  facts  you  can  make  your  stories  more 
real.  Some  of  the  best  stories  written  have  been  suggested  by  the  most  ordinary 
facts,  looked  at  with  creative  imagination.  Get  the  facts  and  cultivate  the  imagi- 
nation. 

It's  a  lazy  man's  idea,  this  outlining  of  the  idea  stuff. 
If  you  have  something  good,  something  you  have  faith  in, 
O  tli  'no-  write  your  idea  in  full;  write  it  clearly  and  in  a  workman- 

°  like  manner.    It  is  becoming  the  style  for  the  well-known 

the  Idea  author  to  ''just  outline"  his  big  idea.    That  generally  means 

two  or  three  pages  of  sketchy  stuff — glittering  generalities, 
as  it  were.  Then,  if  the  editorial  reader  seems  interested 
and  asks  for  more,  the  author  will  probably  get  to  work  and  turn  in  something. 
In  any  event,  the  editor  will  ask  for  more  if  the  outline  shows  a  gleam  of  in- 
telligence. He  must  if  he  is  to  gain  the  faintest  conception  as  to  what  it  is 
all  about.  Forget  the  outline  of  the  idea  and  send  in  your  stuff  completed  and 
ready.  It  will  show  your  courage  and  faith  in  your  own  work  and  will,  save 
the  editor's  time. 

We  read  every  once  in  a  while  that  the  vampire  story 
is  no  more ;  that  it  is  dead — at  least  tottering.    It  is  true 
■^xlt  .  that  everything  from  Delilah  to  Cleopatra  has  been  done, 

the  "Vamp"        but  in  spite  of  that  fact  the  stuff  is  popular.    What  is 
Stuff  needed  is  a  new  kind  of  vampire — a  woman  who  is  forced 

into  the  vamping  industry  through  circumstances  or  through 
revenge.  It  is  the  deliberate  vamping  that  has  been  over- 
done. Nazimova  vamps  the  French  naval  officer  to  be  revenged  for  the  death 
of  her  parents,  and  the  good  ladies  jam  the  theater  to  see  her.  Anything  that 
the  women  and  the  girls  like  the  men  must  perforce  hanker  for.  Their  only 
use  is  as  escorts.  If  mother  or  sister  or  friend  wife  wants  to  go  to  the  movies, 
the  sterner  sex  must  mosey  along.  It's  the  vamp  stuff,  in  one  form  or  another, 
that  gets  the  women.  The  staid  housewife  likes  to  see  depicted  on  the  screen 
the  antics  of  the  mysterious  female — the  vamp — of  whom  she  has  read — the 
strange  woman  who  dares  things  that  the  staid  housewife  shudders  even  to 
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think  about.  She  is  fascinated.  So  long  as  the  movies  endure  the  vamp  plot 
in  one  form  or  another  will  last.    Just  stick  a  pin  in  this  prognostication ! 


More  and  more  are  serial  plots  in  demand.    Such  com- 
panies as  Vitagraph,  Pathe,  and  Universal  are  specializing 
q    •  i  in  serial  stories,  and  there  promises  to  be  keen  rivalry  in 

this  field.    Prices  paid  for  good  serial  ideas  range  from 
Plots  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  the  latter 

price  going  to  experienced  writers  in  the  serial  field  and 
also  covering  the  continuity.  The  best  definition  of  a  serial 
story  is  thrill,  fight,  punch.  The  story  starts  to  develop  for  the  first  four  episodes, 
then  turns  to  plain  action  and  thrills  until  the  fourteenth  episode,  when  the 
plot  is  generally  picked  up  and  the  mystery  explained.  No  masked  mysteries 
are  desired.    New  characters,  new  environment,  new  stunts  are  wanted. 


It  is  easy  to  call  something  trite.    We  know  that  the 
moonshining  story  has  been  worked  to  death,  but  "Her 
Trite  Man"  is  a  beautiful  production  and  a  strong  story,  despite 

the  moonshining  atmosphere  and  all  the  ancient  "hokum." 
Plots  Western  stuff  is  trite  and  has  been  done  to  death,  yet 

"The  Light  of  Western  Stars,"  with  Dustin  Farnum,  holds 
'em  spellbound.  And  so  it  goes  all  along  the  line.  Any- 
thing that  goes  along  the  beaten  pathways  is  given  snap  judgment  and  called  trite, 
whether  or  not  there  are  unusual  twists.^  Anything  that  goes  over,  anything 
that  appeals  to  the  imagination  and  the  heart  and  the  soul  is  not  altogether  trite, 
although  the  setting  may  be  old  as  the  everlasting  hills.  It  sometimes  seems  that 
we  are  too  prone  to  adverse  criticism  in  these  days;  that  we  do  not  judge  a 
picture  as  a  whole,  but  in  parts ;  that  we  overlook  the  sympathetic  appeal  in  an 
attempt  to  criticize  lighting  or  photography  or  acting.  Don't  be  afraid  to  write 
trite  stuff,  so-called,  if  you  have  put  your  heart  into  the  work. 


That  there  is  everything  in  character  delineation  is 
becoming  more  and  more  important. 
Cast  of  Directors  like  Griffith  are  paying  more  and  more  at- 

tention to  the  little   details  which  paint   character.  It 
Characters         behooves  the  writer  of  the  festive  script  to  study  character, 
to  draw  characterization  and  weave  it  into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  the  motion-picture  story.    Some  writers  even  mis- 
fire in  the  naming  of  their  characters.    Paddy  Murphy  is  not  a  name  conducive 
to  high-society  dramatization,  and  neither  is  Dick  Jones  a  name  to  suggest 
English  aristocracy.   The  name  should,  so  far  as  possible,  fit  the  character.  And 
if  the  principal  characters  are  painted  as  human  beings,  not  all  good  and  not 
all  bad,  it  is  more  realistic.    The  heavy  may  be  given  some  redeeming  traits, 
and  the  hero  some  minor  weaknesses,  which  are  all  conducive  to  strength  of 
characterization  and  story.   Anything  that  is  genuine,  that  is  true  to  life,  is  con- 
vincing; this  is  what  the  screen  needs  and  what  progressive  producers  want. 


Prohibition 
and  Pictures 

Will  the  screen,  like 
everything  else,  have 
to  go  dry  July  1st? 

By  Hugo 

Vardman  Battle 

OU  R    new   .  constitu- 
tional amendment 
came  so  like  a  bolt 
from   the  blue   that  few 
persons    realize    even  yet 
just   how  far-reaching 
its  effects  may  be. 
At    first  thought 
the  average  person 
would 
hardly 
think  that 
p  r  o  h  i  b  i  - 
tion  could  af- 
fect the  making  of 
pictures,  yet  shortly 
after  the  amendment 


Fred  Stone  seems  to  be 
contented  with  his  pail 
of  coffee,  bat  see  how 
Bill  Hart  takes  to 
lemon  soda! 


Imagine  pictures  of  club  life  without  cocktails. 


had  been  passed  one  of  the  biggest  producers 
announced  that  his  firm  would  make  no  more 
pictures  showing  booze  scenes  !  Pictures  of  that 
sort,  he  said,  would  soon  come  to  be  old-fash- 
ioned— historical,  as  it  were. 

Perhaps  he  recalled  something  that  happened 
just  after  the  famous  Jeffries-Johnson  prize  fight 
in  1910.  At  that  fight  a  huge  sum  had  been 
paid  for  the  motion-picture  privileges.  But  when 
the  celluloid  record  of  that  historic  encounter 
was  about  to  be  shown  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  New- 
ton D.  Baker,  our  present  secretary  of  war,  who 
was  then  city  attorney  of  the  Ohio  metropolis, 
ruled  that,  as  prize  fighting  was  illegal  in  Cleve- 
land, the  picture  of  a  prize  fight  could  not  be 
shown.  And  the  picture  of  the  Jeffries- 
Johnson  fight  was  not  shown  in  that 
city. 

If  similar  rulings  do  not  prevent  the 
showing  of  pictures  containing  drink- 
ing scenes  after  July  1st,  it  is  at  least 
very  probable  that  the  censors  will  de- 
mand that  drinking  scenes  be  elimi- 
nated or  greatly  modified,  just  as  they 
now  demand  the  cutting  out  of  any 
suicide,  the  tak- 
of  a  bur- 
glary— if  methods  used  by  really  professional 
burglars  are  used — and  many  other  things  that 
are  illegal  in  actual  life.    Of  course  every  one 


And  what  a 
lot  of  com- 
edy situa- 
tions will 
vanish  when 
bar  room 
sets  disap- 
pear. 


bits  depicting  murder 
ing  of  drugs,  the  committing 


knows  that  in  the 
movies  tea  mas- 
q  u  e  r a  d  e  s  for 
whisky,  but  it  isn't 
likely  that  the  cen- 
sors or  other  inter- 
preters of  the  new 
law  would  pay  any 
attention  to  that. 
Screen  murders  or 
drugs  aren't  real, 
either. 


pen 


Take  a  good  look  at  these  familiar 
to  disappear  out  of 

But  if  all  booze  is  cut  out 
of  pictures  what  will  hap- 


Fancv  a  Bill  Hart 


picture  without  a  barroom 
set !  Imagine  scenes  of  club 
life  without  cocktails! 

And  think  what  it  will  do 
to  the  majority  of  our  best 
plots.  What  sort  of  sub- 
stitute can  be  found  for  the 
one  in  which  the  handsome 
youth,  who,  after  compli- 
cating his  affairs  and  the  af- 
fairs of  several  other  per- 
sons by  acting  unwisely 
while  intoxicated,  later  re- 
deems himself  by  heroism  or 


ASE 


nated,  we'd  be 
spared  such  o  I  d 
gags  as  watching 
an  intoxicated  man 
coming  home  late, 
trying  to  locate  the 
keyhole,  or  taking 
off  his  shoes  and 
carrying  them 
while  he  tiptoes  up- 


scenes—for  perhaps  they're  booked 
the  picture  world. 
self-sacrifice?  How  will  the 
villains  ever  manage  to  con- 
tinue their  nefarious  and 
evil  deeds  without  the  aid 
of  the  whisky  bottle? 

Perhaps  they'll  substitute 
something  for  intoxication. 
Certain  flowers  or  per- 
fumes, perhaps,  will  be  dis- 
covered which  will  drive 
men  to  commit  forgery.  Cig- 
arettes possibly  will,  in  the 
future,  cause  the  villain's 
ruined  life. 

Of  course  there  might  be 
certain   compensations.  If 


'A 


i 


When  Wally  Reid's  Out 
the  Links,  He 

Plays  Some 
Golf-But 

Also  Thinks! 


O 


H,   golf's  the 
only  game, 
I'll   say,  and 
luck  is  sure  with  me 
to-day.    My'  partner, 
though,   I   find  a 
bore ;    he  irri- 
tates me  more 
and  more 


He's  just  my  other  self,  you  see, 
but   absolutely   unlike   me.  The 
sternest  critic  that  I  know,  he  some- 
times  fills   my  heart  with  woe. 
"Oh,  Wally,  what  an  awful  drive; 
you'll  never  make  this  hole  in  five ! 
Get  somebody  to  show  you  how ; 
I  wish  the  fans  could  see  you 
now  !"    My,  when  your  other  self 
you  meet,  it  takes  away  all  your 
conceit ! 

But  sometimes  when  I'm  off  iny 
game,  and  life's  a  dull  grind,  all  the 
same,  that  other  self  gives  me  ad- 
vice in  language  clear  and  most 
concise.     "The    game's  the 
^^asa  thing,    my   boy,"    he'll  say. 
"Forget   your   troubles  now 
and  play !    Forget  about  the 


studio;  forget  that  bum  scenario. 

Say,  does  the  other  half  of  you  take  part  in 
everything  you  do?  Is  it  on  hand  when  things 
go  wrong  to  change  your  sorrow  to  a  song,  and 
when  you  like  yourself  a  lot  to  show  you  why 
you'd  better  not?  But  this  is  philosophic  lore, 
and  I  came  out  to  play  golf.    Fore ! 


The  Hard- 
Luck 
Twins 


How  a  well-known 
team  of  screen  co- 
medians turned  their 
troubles  to  good  ac- 
count. 

By  Harry  C.  Can 


CHARLIE  LYNN  and  Ben  Tur- 
pin  had  just  posed  for  a  close- 
up  back  of  a  picket  fence  in 
the  Mack  Sennett  Studio.  You  know 
Charlie  and  Ben,  of  course.  Charlie 
is  the  one  with  the  drooping"  mustache, 
and  Ben  is  the  one  with  the  funny  eyes. 

"You  may  not  know  it,"  said  Charlie 
to  me,  "but  you  have  to  be  a  natural- 
born,  dyed-in-the-wool,  name-blown-in- 
the-glass,  hard-luck  genius  to  do  this 

sort  of  thing.  .  You  " 

"That's  right,"  interrupted  Ben. 
"Now,  take  me,  for  instance,  I  " 


"Shut  up !"  said  Charlie,  reaching  for 
a  sledge  hammer.    Ben  subsided. 

"The  test  is  whether  you're  the  sort 
of  person  that  always  has  a  jinx  follow- 
ing you,"  Charlie  went  on.  "If  you're 
always  getting  busted  up  and  hit  over 
the  bean  and  stepped  on,  the  thing  to 
do  is  to  capitalize  your  misfortunes 
and  become  a  comedian.     Some  men 


go  through  hard  luck  for  years,  work- 
ing at  the  wrong  trade.  But  I  dis- 
covered early  where  my  talents  lay. 

"I  was  a  sceneshifter  in  a  theater, 
and  my  first  job  was  to  drop  a  bag  of 
gold  onto  the  stage.  Of  course  I  got 
the  signals  wrong,  let  go  too  soon,  and 
as  a  result  the  leading  lady  was  laid 
out  cold.  What  happened  to  me  was 
still  worse.  •  But  it  showed  me  what  I 
ought  to  do." 

"I  had  a  worse  one  than  that,"  said 
Ben.  "I  was  a  taffy  puller  at  the 
country  fairs,  and  one  of  my  stunts  was 
to  pretend  to  hit  some  one  in  the  crowd 
with  the  long  hank  of  the  stuff,  which 
I'd  jerk  back  and  swing  over  the  hook 
with  an  artistic  swipe  just  in  time  to 
miss  him.  W ell,  one  day  I  made  a  swipe 
at  a  fat  man.  But  I  wasn't  looking 
where  I  was  throwing,  and  I  wrapped 
the  hot  taffy  around  his  neck.  He 
turned  out  to  be  the  chief  of  police 


of  the  town,  and  I  left 
the  village  that  night. 
I  turned  up  in  Chicago 
and  made  a  bee  line  for 
the  movies.  And  I've 
been  in  'em  ever  since." 


But  capitalizing  one's  calamities  doesn't  chase  away  the 
jinx.  For  though  Charlie  and  Ben  have  learned  a  lot 
about  how  to  fall  down  or  how  to  take  a  wallop  with 
the  least  amount  of  injury,  they  still  seem  to  keep  running 
into  hard  luck  every  now  and  then.  In  fact,  Charlie 
got  bumped  so  many  times  and  so  badly  that  there  was 
a  time  when  he  lost  his  nerve,  and  he  had  to  take  himself 
in  hand  very  seriously  in  order  to  get  his  confidence  back 
again. 

And  Ben  seems  always  to  be  pursued  by  some  sort  of 
trouble  as  bad  as  having  a  chief  of  police,  wearing  a  muffler 


to  know  what  we  think 
of  our  jobs,"  he  con- 
cluded, "you  can  tell 
'em  that  it's  great  to 
ive  for  one's  art.  but 
it's  hard  on  the  teeth." 


of  hot  taffy,  chase  him  off  from  a  fair  ground. 
If  there's  any  chance  for  things  to  go  wrong 
in  a  piece  of  slapstick  work,  Ben  usually  man- 
ages to  get  the  worst  of  it.  He's  like  the 
"innocent  bystander"  who's  always  getting  hit. 

''We're  the  two  most  prominent  graduates 
ever  turned  out  from  the  University  of  Hard 
Knocks,"  Charlie  said  to  me  as  he  started  off 
to  answer  a  summons  from  Mack  Sennett. 

"We  certainly  are,"  added  Ben  as  he 
turned  to  follow.    "And  if  anv  one  wants 
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Imprisoned  because  of  love  that  played  him 
false,  he  found  in  true  love  his  regeneration. 

By  Paul  Hubert  Conlon 


A 


r 


BRIGHT  ray  of  sunlight 
traced  itself  along  a  dun- 
geon wall  toward  a  grated 

I window  through  which  it  slowly 
vanished  into  the  sunset.    A  pair 
of  man's  hands  bathed  in  the  light 
of  the  sunbeam  fondled  it  as  if 
trying  to  stay  its  flight.    With  its 
departure  "Hairpin"  Harry  Dutton, 
in  the  tenth  year  of  a  fourteen-year 
sentence  for  burglary,   sank  de- 
spondently onto  a  bench  in  his 
cell.     This  prematurely  gray, 
pale,    somber    prisoner  was 
spending  most  of  his  time 
in  "solitary''  for  a  strange 
reason — an  unshakable 
faith  in  his  wife. 

He  believed  in  her 
as  he  believed  in  God. 
His  only  smiles  were 
for  the  dungeon  "blue 
print"    of   his  dream 


She's  the  sweet- 
est,  truest  little 
pal  a  man  ever 
had"  he  said. 


lilt  Mi 
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home,  where  they  would  live  when  he 
got  out. 

In  his  prison  reverie  Hairpin  Harry 
saw  once  again  a  banquet  table  in  a 
certain  flashy  underworld  hotel  in  San 
Francisco  just  before  the  great  earth- 
quake. He  was  the  guest  of  honor ; 
he  was  in  evening  dress,  and  beside 
him  sat  the  girl  of  his  heart — the 
"Poppy  Girl."  Hairpin  Harry  was  ut- 
terly wrapped  up  in  this  pretty,  shallow 
creature  who  was  immensely  pleased 
at  the  attention  she  was  attracting.  He 
was  unable  to  un- 
derstand how  he 
was  lucky  enough 
to  get  her,  as  he 
announced  to  his 
crook  friends : 

"Polly  and  I've 
been  married- 
Polly,  the  Poppy 
Girl,  and  just  plain 
me." 

And  with  unmis- 
takable sincerity  he 
vowed : 

"She's  the  sweetest,  truest  little  pal 
a  man  ever  had,  and  I'm  going  to  play 
square  with  her,  so  help  me  God !" 

.And  then  the  memories  of  the  poor, 
haggard  prisoner  drifted  to  a  criminal 
court.  He  stood  before  the  judge, 
whose  stern  voice  thundered  down  at 
him :  "Fourteen  years  !"  After  the 
first  stunned  moment  Polly,  who  had 
stood  near  by,  with  her  year-old  babe 
in  her  arms,  broke  down,  sobbing  hys- 
terically. He  did  his  best  to  comfort 
her  before  the  law  took  him  away,  and 
then  he  turned  them  over  to  his  true 
pal,  "Boston"  Blackie,  with  instructions 
to  take  the  best  of  care  of  the  young 
wife  and  baby.  There  was  plenty  of 
money  in  the  bank. 

Inexorable    reverie    again.  Anger 
came  as  Hairpin  Harry  heard 
again  the  contemptuous  voice  of 
low  convict  saying  in  his  ear: 

"Why,   you   poor   fool,  I'm 


you  your  wife's  double-crossed  you." 
Hairpin  Harry  tried  his  best  to  kill 
the  taunting  man,  and  later  he  bitterly 
cursed  the  warden,  whom  he  accused 
of  keeping  her  letters  from  him.  That 
was  why  Hairpin  Harry  suffered  again 
in  the  merciless  "solitary." 

Finally  the  pardon  board  paroled 
him.  Once  more  into  the  land  of  living 
men  went  the  ghost  man,  prison  pale, 
prison  gaited,  and  with  his  youth  left 
behind  the  gray  walls. 


But  the  on! 


"The  Poppy  Gir! 

's  Husband" 

Narrated  from  the  Artcraft  production  based 

on  the  story  written  by  Jack  Boyle. 
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person  who  waited  at 
the  prison  gate  was 
h  i  s  faithful  pal, 
Boston  Blackie. 
Where  was  Polly 
— his  w  i  f  e — and 
his  baby,  now 
grown  to  a  boy  of 
ten  years?  For  a 
time  Boston 
Blackie  s  h  r  a  n  k 
from  telling  this 
pitifully  happy  soul 
the  terrible  truth. 
But  when  at  last 


once 
a  fel- 

tellin' 


they  came  within  sight  of  the  Golden 
Gate,  Boston  Blackie  mastered  his  emo- 
tions. 

"Harry,"  he  said  gloomily,  "you're 
not  going  to  find  Polly  waiting  for  you 
when  you  get  to  Frisco." 

At  first  Hairpin  Harry  did  not  un- 
derstand. His  friend's  meaning  dawned 
slowly.  Her  death  was  the  only  thing 
he  could  attribute  to  her  not  being  wait- 
ing for  him.  Boston  Blackie  braced 
himself  as  he  delivered  the  blow : 

"She's  dead  to  you.  She  married 
big  Mike  McCafferty  the  year  after  you 
were  sent  up." 

With  a  strange  fixity  of  gaze  and  a 
lifeless  voice  the  ex-convict  quietly 
asked : 

"Big  Mike — McCafferty — the  cop — 
the  man  who  sent  me  up?" 

Blackie  gravely  nodded  assent.  The 
blow  was  so  great  that  the  stricken 
man   felt  no  pain.     He  was  merely 
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dazed.  Slowly  a  subtle  change,  a  sin- 
ister awakening  came,  revealing  the 
hardened,  reckless  criminal  of  ten  years 
ago,  only  now  his  natural  good  nature 
was  replaced  by  a  savageness  which 
presaged  a  terrible  vengeance.  It  was 
for  a  false  woman  that  he  had  spent 
all  those  years  in  solitary  confinement. 

Anxiously  pleading  with  Hairpin 
Harry  not  to  commit  murder,  Boston 
Blackie  poured  forth  the  story  of  the 
betrayal.  The  Poppy  Girl  and  her  cop 
husband  still  lived  in  San  Francisco ; 
they  had  even  used  his  money  left  in 
the  bank.  Although  Blackie  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  embittered  man  to 
think  it  over,  the  latter  recklessly  re- 
fused to  lead  the  "honest  life"  or  to 
regard  his  parole.  But  finally  grief 
over  the  loss  of  the  woman  he  wor- 
shiped overwhelmed  him,  and  so  he 
came  back  home  to  San  Francisco. 

Nightfall  found  Hairpin  Harry  and 
Boston  Blackie  at  Mother  McGinn's 
hotel,  the  Frisco  mecca  of  West  Coast 
crooks.  Excitement  was  rife  in  the 
underworld  of  the  Barbary  Coast. 
Hairpin  Harry  was  out.  What  would 
he  do?  Would  he  exact  a  just  and 
terrible  revenge?  It  was  apparent  that 
he  would,  for  when  Big  Mike  McCaf- 
ferty's  bulky  frame  appeared  in  the  bar 
of  the  hotel  Boston  Blackie  had  his 
hands  full  restraining  Hairpin  Harry 
from  instant  violence.  Big  Mike  Mc- 
Cafferty  was  the  heavy-jowled,  burly, 
fighting  type.  His  stock  in  trade  was 
brute  strength  and  a  crude  knowledge 
of  criminals  and  their  habits.  He  was 
decent  enough  according  to  his  own 
standards,  but  of  the  kind  that  believes 
anything  is  fair  enough  in  dealing  with 
crooks. 

There  was  an  interested  witness  of 
the  little  drama.  It  was  the  Montana 
Kid,  just  in  from  Salt  Lake  with  his 
"yegg  mob."  He  was  looking  for  a 
good  outside  man  with  a  steady  trigger 
finger.  He  knew  that  the  cop  didn't 
live  who  could  take  Hairpin  Harry  alive 


then.  And  Harry  promised  faithfully 
to  join  him  in  two  weeks. 

At  the  home  of  Polly,  the  Poppy 
Girl,  now  Mrs.  Mike  McCafferty,  a 
great  and  growing  fear  dominated  the 
days  of  the  guilty  woman.  Hairpin 
Harry  was  out  at  last,  and  she  feared 
retribution.  In  the  stepfather's  home 
Hairpin  Harry's  ten-year-old  son,  Don- 
ald, a  sturdy,  manly  little  chap,  enjoyed 
little  love.  Big  Mike  had  gruffly  or- 
dered her  to  forget  Harry  and  "his 
kid."  But  the  merciless  vengeance  of 
the  crook  world  hung  like  a  scimitar 
over  her  head,  and  the  terrified  woman 
could  not  forget. 

As  the  days  trailed  by  Hairpin  Harry 
became  more  and  more  of  a  mystery 
to  the  Montana  Kid  and  the  crooks. 
They  grew  impatient  at  the  delay. 
Hairpin  Harry  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  his  hotel  room  endlessly  working 
on  a  peculiar  copper  plate.  Why,  no- 
body knew ;  just  something  he  had 
picked  up  in  prison,  he  explained. 

But  in  the  daytime  Hairpin  Harry 
loitered  near  a  certain  public  school. 
And  at  last  his  vigilance  was  rewarded 
when  he  feasted  his  hungry  eyes  upon 
the  boy  he  knew  to  be  his  son. 

One  day,  when  he  had  mustered  his 
courage,  Hairpin  Harry  struck  up  an 
odd  friendship  with  his  little  boy.  Don- 
ald had  an  Indian  cave  in  a  near-by 
park.  After  assuring  the  boy  that  he 
used  to  go  hunting  with  an  Indian 
chief,  Hairpin  Harry  was  invited  over 
to  play.  They  gravely  danced  their 
war  dances  and  then  they  smoked  the 
pipe  of  peace.  The  boy  thought  the 
man  was  the  most  wonderful  playmate, 
while  in  his  happiness  the  man  had 
forgotten  the  ten  years  he  spent  in 
prison  and  the  wife  who  betrayed  him. 
He  could  hardly  believe  his  good  luck 
as  he  daringly  promised  the  little  chap 
to  be  there  the  next  day  at  the  same 
time.  And  so  every  day  Hairpin  Harry 
went  to  the  cave  in  the  park  to  play 
with  the  "big  chief,"  his  little  boy. 
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With  his  hatred  melted  away  in  the 
sunshine  of  his  son's  companionship, 
Hairpin  Harry  forgot  everything. 
Even  Boston  Blackie  would  have  failed 
to  recognize  the  changed  man  in  his 
quaint  Indian  garb. 

"My  name  is  Donald  Dutton  ;  could 
my  father's  name  be  Harry  Dutton?" 
the  boy  asked  one  day. 

With  a  dread  feeling  Hairpin  Harry 
again  admitted  that  such  was  a  possi- 
bility. And  then,  confidentially,  the 
boy  told  him : 

"There's  a  bad  man  from  jail 
who's   been  worrying  mamma, 
and  his  name  is  Harry  Dutton. 
She  told  my  new  father 
about   it  last  night, 
and  asked  him  to 
send  the  bad 
man   back  to 
jail,  and  he 
said  he 
would."' 


As  the  boy  innocently  tortured  his 
father  the  man  looked  away  unsee- 
ingly,  a  look  of  pain  and  desperation 
growing  as  his  cup  of  bitterness  was 
filled  to  overflowing.  At  first  he  felt 
no  renewed  bitterness  against  the 
woman,  but  only  a  great  aching  grief 
when  he  realized  that  she  had  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  see  his  son 
again.  But  as  this  realization  took  hold 
he  grew  hard  in  his  desperation. 

With  heart  breaking,  Hairpin  Harry 


It  ivas  for 
a  false 
woman 
that  he  had 
spent  all 
those 
months  in 
solitary 
confinement. 
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fought  back  the  temptation  to  tell  his 
little  boy  the  truth.  Instead  he  tried 
to  convince  him  that  such  a  bad  man 
couldn't  be  his  father.  Tenderly  he 
bade  his  boy  good-by  with  the  lie  that 
he  would  come  back  some  day.  As  the 
innocent  little  chap  left  him  Hairpin 
Harry  stood  motionless,  utter  despair 
settling  upon  his  soul.  A  slow  analysis 
of  what  had  made  all  this  tragedy  pos- 
sible brought  resentment,  which  sud- 
denly and  alarmingly  blazed  into  wild, 
murderous  hatred.  Wild  hale  hard- 
ened into  cold,  sinister  purpose. 

In  the  meantime  Big  Mike  and  the 
"bulls"  had  framed  to  plant  a  gun  on 
the  hunted  man,  which  would  be  all  that 
was  necessary  to  send  him  up  again 
without  so  much  as  a  trial.  And  Polly, 
the  Poppy  Girl,  rested  secure  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  coming  night  would  end 
her  worries. 

"They're  goin'  to  frame  you,  Harry," 
said  the  Montana  Kid  when  the  hunted 
man  appeared  at  his  hotel.  "Mother 
McGinn  got  word  of  it  to-day  from 
her  leak  up  at  headquarters." 

But  Hairpin  Harry  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  warning  apparently,  as  he 
absent-mindedly  resumed  his  work,  en- 
graving the  strange  copper  plate,  which 
he  had  abandoned  since  meeting  the 
boy.  Montana  Kid  couldn't  make  him 
out  at  all,  but  he  warned  him  again 
to  take  his  tip  and  beat  it  that  night. 
With  a  sinister  calm  Hairpin  Harry 
finally  gratefully  accepted  the  offer  of  • 
aid. 

"I'm  goin'  to-night,  Kid,"  he  said, 
"but  I've  got  one  thing  to  do  first." 

Shadows  amid  the  night  shadows  in 
the  burly  forms  of  Big  Mike  and  his 
fellow  bull  impatiently  awaited  Hair- 
pin Harry's  coming.  They  were  cun- 
ningly hidden  just  around  the  corner 
of  the  hotel.  And  anxiously  at  home 
Polly,  the  Poppy  Girl,  awaited  the  news 
of  his  arrest. 

Far  more  cunning  than  the.  stupid 
bulls  were  the  crook  lookouts,  who  kept 


Hairpin  Harry  informed.  In  a  little 
room  in  the  Barbary  Coast  hotel  a 
hardened,  reckless  ex-convict  had  ac- 
complished his  task.  The  copper  plate 
was  carefully  packed  away  in  a  grip. 
When  the  Montana  Kid  entered  with 
the  news  that  Big  Mike  and  his  side 
kick  were  laying  for  him  in  front  Hair- 
pin Harry  carelessly  and  leisurely  de- 
parted the  back  way. 

"See  you  at  Duck  Foot  Dan's  in 
Sacramento  to-morrow  night,"  he 
promised.  The  trickery  of  the  bulls 
was  ludicrously  easy. 

Polly,  the  Poppy  Girl,  was  waiting 
up  to  hear  her  husband's  account  of 
Hairpin  Harry  Dutton's  arrest,  happy 
in  the  belief  that  the  frame-up  was 
successful,  while  at  the  front  door  a 
man  with  a  leather  grip  plied  his  old 
trade  of  picking  locks  with  a  sureness 
that  stamped  him  an  expert. 

The  Poppy  Girl  had  taken  down  her 
hair  now;  her  fresh  and  youthful 
beauty  satisfied  her  with  life  in  gen- 
eral. She  was  getting  quite  sleepy  when 
a  sudden  draft  of  cold  air,  such  as 
would  come  from  an  open  door,  stirred 
her  hair.  An  overwhelming  fear  seized 
her,  since  she  always  kept  everything 
locked.  She  froze  into  inactivity;  she 
wanted  to  turn  and  look,  but  she  was 
unable  to  move. 

Behind  her,  in  the  doorway,  was 
framed  an  evil  figure;  Hairpin  Harry 
Dutton  was  looking  upon  his  guilty  wife 
for  the  first  time  in  ten  years.  As  he 
approached  the  woman  in  the  chair  she 
was  held  spellbound  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  some  one  was  in  the  room. 
Deliberately  he  touched  her  head  with 
his  hand.  The  contact  freed  her  from 
the  spell  of  fear.  With  a  muffled 
scream  she  sprang  to  her  feet  and 
whirled  to  face  the  grim,  evil  man. 

"Harry  "  she  gasped  chokingly. 

She  tried  to  flee,  but  he  grasped  her 
savagely  by  the  arm.  In  abject  fear 
he  held  her  with  his  gaze.  His  face 
was  the  face  of  an  old  man,  lined  and 
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"There's  a  bad  man  from  jail  who's  been  worrying  mamma,"  the  bo 


seamed  with  hardship  and  grief ;  it  was  helplessly  on  his  face.    A  desperate  in- 
set in  stern,  unyielding  lines,  and  his  spiration   came   to    the   woman.  In 
eyes  glittered  evilly.    Tremblingly  she  feigned  alarm  she  whispered : 
sank  down  in  her  chair,  her  eyes  fixed  "Go  !    Big  Mike's  asleep  in  there !" 
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But  Hairpin  Harry  only  smiled  sar- 
donically at  the  frightened  woman.  He 
well  knew  where  McCafferty  was,  he 
told  her.  He  seemed  to  be  more  in- 
terested in  studying  the  shrinking 
Poppy  Girl  than  in  any  move.  Sud- 
denly a  fierce  flash  of  hate  darted  from 
his  eyes  as  he  said  bitterly : 

"It's  a  crime  for  a  woman  with  a 
heart  like  yours  to  be  so  beautiful." 

In  silence  he  continued  to  torture 
her,  while  the  bulls  meantime  cooled 
their  flat  feet  in  front  of  Mother  Mc- 
Ginn's hotel.  Big  Mike  was  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  his  luck. 

Now  the  Poppy  Girl  was  crying 
softly  in  pure  terror.  Her  tears  had 
no  effect  upon  the  man,  who  said 
sternly : 

"All  crimes  have  to  be  paid  for,  and 
I've  come  to  tell  you  how  you're  going 
to  pay." 

Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
grip  on  the  table.  With  just  a  trace 
of  regretfulness  he  said: 

"At  first  I  was  coming  here  right 
away  to  do  what  I  am  going  to  do 
now ;  then  I  met  my  boy — yours  and 
mine.  After  that  I  changed  my  mind. 
I  wasn't  going  to  bother  you,  but  you 
wouldn't  have  it  that  way." 

Then  the  Poppy  Girl  realized  that 
her  husband  knew  of  her  second  at- 
tempt at  treachery.  His  manner  be- 
came grim  as  he  took  the  copper  plate 
from  the  grip  and  examined  it  care- 
fully. A  wild  hope  seized  her;  she  de- 
nied it,  hysterically  blaming  everything 
on  McCafferty.  In  contemptuous  cold- 
ness he  told  her  not  to  lie  about  it.  He 
held  the  copper  plate  before  her  fright- 
ened eyes. 

It  was  an  engraved  picture  of  a  con- 
vict being  pushed  into  an  open  grave 
by  a  woman. 

"I.  want  you  to  look  at  this  carefully, 
Polly,"  he  said,  "for  you  are  going  to 
remember  it  all  your  life." 

Hardness  and  bitterness  slowly  faded 
from  the  man  as  he  assumed  the  almost 


majestic  sternness  of  a  judge  about  to 
pronounce  sentence. 

"Polly  McCafferty,  you've  taken 
from  me  my  wife,  my  boy — all  that 
was  precious  to  me." 

She  frenziedly  tried  to  interrupt  him, 
but  he  sternly  silenced  her. 

"I  am  going  to  take  in  exchange  all 
that  is  precious  to  you — your  beauty. 
I  am  going  to  brand  this  picture  on 
your  pretty  cheek  for  all  the  world  to 
see." 

For  a  moment  she  sat  stunned,  her 
eyes  traveling  from  the  man  to  the 
copper  plate.  Then  her  tortured  nerves 
asserted  themselves.  She  sprang  to  her 
feet  with  a  shrill  scream  of  desperation 
and  tried  to  rush  past  him.  But  he 
seized  her  about  the  waist  and  easily 
mastered  her,  although  she  struggled 
wildly.  Chloroform  in  a  handkerchief 
did  the  trick.  Her  convulsive  struggles 
lessened  as  the  deadly  drug  dulled  her 
nerves.  Hairpin  Harry  then  carried 
the  unconscious  woman  to  a  couch. 

With  the  same  deliberate,  cold  man- 
ner that  characterized  all  his  actions, 
he  removed  a  small  blowpipe  from  his 
grip.  When  he  lighted  it  a  green  flame 
hissed  venomously  upward.  The  flame 
adjusted  to  the  proper  heat,  Hairpin 
Harry  next  heated  the  copper  plate. 
Every  vestige  of  mercy  wTas  gone.  The 
flame  itself  was  not  more  cruel  or  sav- 
age than  the  man.  When  the  plate  had 
been  heated  until  it  glowed  red,  Hair- 
pin Harry  approached  his  victim  on 
the  couch. 

He  removed  the  handkerchief  from 
her  face  and  gazed  down  at  her.  Re- 
laxed and  with  her  eyes  closed,  her 
tumbled  hair  forming  a  soft  frame 
about  her  face,  she  looked  almost  like 
a  child  asleep.  For  a  moment  her 
beauty  affected  him  powerfully.  His 
eyes  were  misted  with  unwilling  tears. 
But  his  face  hardened  again  implaca- 
bly. Holding  the  plate  carefully,  he 
was  about  to  press  the  glowing  copper 
against  her  cheek  when  from  some- 
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where  upstairs  came  the  low,  smoth- 
ered sobs  of  a  child. 

The  man  recognized  his  boy's  voice. 
The  thought  that  his  little  child  was 
suffering  somehow  was  stronger  than 
his  desire  to  punish. the  woman.  He 
hesitated,  but  his  love  for  the  boy  com- 
pletely dominated  him.    He  put  down 


sobbed,  so  he  had  planned  to  run  away 
to  find  his  real  father. 

A  great  rush  of  love  flooded  the 
man's  heart.  He  swept  his  boy  into 
his  arms,  crushing  him  almost  hys- 
terically. 

"Don't  worry,  chief,  we're  going 
away  together,"  he  said. 


When  she 
was  quiet 
he  would 
brand  her. 


the  copper  plate  and  made  his  way  up- 
stairs. 

On  a  bed  little  Donald  was  sobbing 
his  heart  away  when  the  father  opened 
the  door.  A  wonderful  love  and  ten- 
derness had  replaced  the  cold,  merci- 
less look  on  his  face  as  he  asked: 

"What's  the  matter,  chief?" 

The  child  jumped  up  in  incredulous 
eagerness.  He  clung  about  the  man's 
neck  as  he  demanded  to  know  if  Hair- 
pin Harry  was  his  daddy,  as  the  brutal 
McCafferty  had  told  him.  The  man 
made  no  effort  to  caress  the  boy  as  he 
admitted  it — with  shame.  But  the  boy 
held  on  tightly.  They  had  threatened 
to  send  him  away  to  an  asylum,  he 


The  Poppy  Girl  still  lay  unconscious 
on  the  couch  as  the  man  and  the  boy 
entered  the  room.  Hairpin  Harry  gath- 
ered up  his  tools  of  vengeance  while 
Donald  looked  at  his  mother,  surprised 
and  bewildered.  Impelled  by  affection, 
he  asked  if  he  could  kiss  his  mamma 
good-by.  Tenderly  the  boy  caressed 
his  "sleeping"  mother,  and  then — softly 
the  man  kissed  her  good-by  forever. 

As  they  left  the  house  the  boy  slipped 
his  hand  into  his  father's,  and,  trudging 
along  beside  him,  chattered  happily. 
To  the  man  that  grubby  little  hand  in 
his  stood  for  the  companionship  thy 
he  would  always  have  in  future,  y 
his  lonely  heart  grew  warm. 
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"Can  I  wear  my  Indian  suit  every 
day,"  Donald  was  demanding,  "and 
have  a  dog?  They'd  never 
let  me  have  one 
here." 


At  last  they  had  found  a  home  where 
there  was  only  love  and  contentment. 


"You 
can  have 
a  dozen!" 
his  father 
promised 
jubilantly. 

And  as  the 
ferryboat 
steamed  out 
across  the  bay  Hairpin  Harry  stared 
back  in  contentment  toward  San 
Francisco's  hills.  Only  that  after- 
noon he  had  felt  bitter  toward  the 
whole  city  because  of  the  Poppy 
Girl's  treachery ;  now  he  would  have 
forgiven  anything  for  the  sake  of 
the  happiness  the  boy  had  brought 
him. 

Where  dreams  come  true  was  re- 
vealed to  Boston  Blackie  when  he  re- 
ceived a  postal  card.  On  one  side 
was  the  picture  of  a  pretty  mountain 
cabin ;  flowers  were  blooming  around 
a  doorway,  in  which  stood  Donald 
with  his  arms  around  a  collie 
dog.  Beside  them,  on  a 
bench,  sat  Hairpin  Harry 
with  a  look  of  wonderful 
peace  and  happiness  in  his 
eyes. 

At  last  they  had  found  a 
home  where  there  was  only 
love  and  contentment  in  a 
world  of  their  own  making. 


VfOU  don't  lean  up  against  the  wet  sink  and  spoil  a  pretty  dress,  now  do  you?  Sh-h-h!  Neither 
*     does  Helen  Eddy — in  her  own  kitchen.    But  when  the  director  said,  "Now,  face  this  way. 
Miss  Eddy?"  what  else  was  there  to  do?    This  scene  is  from  "The  Turn  in  the  Road." 


Not  at  Home!" 


THAT'S  the  word  they'd  send  down 
if  you  called ;  they'd  say  they  weren't 
dressed  and  simply  couldn't  see  any- 
body !  But  since  you  are  an  old  friend  you 
can  sit  down  in  this  chair  Dorothy  Dalton  is 
holding  for  you  and  talk  with  everybody 
present  about  trouserette  styles. 

To  begin  with,  Mary  Pickford  says 
that  the  war  certainly  has  influenced 
fashions,  and  shows  us  that  her  pa- 
jamas are  built  like  a  regular  sailor's 
suit;  we  hope  that  somebody  will  tell 
that  to  the  marines  !  Dorothy  Gish  loves 
quaint  things,  and  in  her  SAveetest  little- 
girl  manner  urges 
that  we  observe  the 
new  pantalette  style. 
As  for  Jackie 
Saunders,  she's  all 
for  the  army;  look  at 
the  mules  on  her  feet! 
Of  course  they're  not 
exactly  government 
mules,  but  they're 
mules  for  a'  that. 
Li  la  Lee  is  too  young 


Becoming? 
We'll  say  so: 
Jackie. 


to  know  so  very  much  about  clothes,  but  she 
does  know  that  trousers  are  much  more  comfort- 
able than  skirts  when  you  rest  by  practicing  gym 
dancing.  Vivian  Martin  won't  say  anything ;  it's  a 
sunny  morning  and  she's  trying  to  catch  a  sun- 
beam in  her  mirror  and  flash  it  in  somebody's  eye. 

Somebody  once  told  Shirley  Mason  that  they 
have  tarantulas  in  California,  so  now  she  always 
sits  on  her  feet  when  she's  wearing  boudoir 
slippers.  As  for  Billie  Burke,  down  here  in 
the  corner,  she  declares  that  once,  dressed  just 
this  way,  she  went  downstairs  because  she  heard 
burglars,  and  they  had  a  camera,  so  she  supposed 
that  they  were  just  movie  men  taking  interiors 
or  something.  Well,  they  were;  they  took  the 
interior  of  everything  from  the  family  safe  to 
the  baby's  bank,  and  after  this,  when  she  goes  to 
meet  burglars,  she's  going  to  carry  a  gun  in  the 
pocket  of  her  dressing  gown, 
and  pull  stunts  that  would 
make  Tom  Mix  and  Doug 
Fairbanks  green  with  envy. 

And  now,  how  about  it  ? 
Aren't  you  quite  convinced 
of  the  superiority  of 
trouserettes  ? 


Shirley  can't  take  a  nap  with 
so  many  people  around. 
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He's  full  of  sunshine  and  good  humor,  and 
he   refuses   to   take   the   world  seriously. 

By  David  Raymond 


w 


HEN  Tom  Moore  grins  at  you, 
at  him ;  you 


you  grin  back 


can't  help  it. 
Shut  your  eyes  for  a 
moment  and  think  back 
to  some  picture  in 
which  you  saw  him 
— "The  Cinderella 
Man"  or — oh,  any  of 


them.    Can't  you  just  remember  how 
you  sort  of  felt  warmed  all  the  way 
through  by  that  broad, 
friendly,  boyish  grin  of  his? 
You  bet  you  can ! 

I  don't  know  just  why  it 
is  that  he  gives  us  that  feel- 
ing, whether  it's  the  Irish  in 
him  or  whether  it's  all  just 
Tom  Moore,  but  I'm  in-' 
clined  to  think  it's  a  little 
of  both. 

Tom  is  all 
'^s.  playboy.  H  e 
bubbles  over 
all  the  time, 
and  it 
comes  out 
in  that 
cheerful 
grin  of  his. 
He's  not  the 
kind  of 


No  wonder 
Tom's  smiling! 
The  little  lady  on 
his  back  is  his  lit- 
tle daughter  Alice. 
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wildly  hilarious  person  who  leaps  over 
the  living-room  lamp  or  comes  in 
through  the  transom  when  you  ask  him 
to  dinner;  it  would  be  perfectly  safe 
to  let  him  sit  next  the  stateliest  dowager 
of  your  acquaintance ;  she  would  prob- 
ably adore  him,  as  would  the  youngest 
occupant  of  your  nursery  and  every  dog 
in  your  kennels.  They'd  all  feel  that 
he  was  especially  their  sort 
of  person,  and  he  would  be. 

"Do  your  best  and  don't 
bore  anybody  while  you're 
doing  it;  that's  the  philoso- 
phy I've  worked  out  for  my- 
self," he  confided  to  me  one 
afternoon  when  we  were  • 
visiting  on  the  Goldwyn 
lot  in  Culver  City,  Cali- 
fornia.   "But  that  hasn't 
always  been  the  way  with 
me;  remember  how  seri- 
ous I  was  before  I  knew 
that  my  trouble  was  be- 
ing  too   young?  Why, 
every  day  I  was  worried 
about   something.  Now 
things  take  care  of  them- 
selves— and  I  let  'em." 
He   grinned   at  me 


"Gee,  how  I  wanted  to  go  on  the 
stage  when  I  was  a  kid  !"  he  went  on. 
"Funny  how  many  of  our  family  have 
wound  up  in  pictures,  isn't  it — Owen, 
Matt,  and  I — when  I  used  to  be  the 
only  one  who  wanted  to  be  an  actor? 
I  always  went  to  the  theater  when  I 
had  the  price  of  a  gallery  seat,  and  the 
family  laughed  when  I  said  that  I  was 


and   shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  I 
ran  true  to  form 
and  grinned  back. 

Alice  is  Tom's  favorite 
leading  lady,  too. 
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getting  a  stage  education,  and 
ragged  me  about  it.  They 
laughed  when  I  mimicked  my 
favorite  actors,  too;  I  don't 


I  wish  I  could  describe  Tom's 
brogue  to  you.  It  isn't  really  a 
brogue  at  all,  but  just  a  sort  of 
elusive  bur  that  marks  all  Erin's 


Even  dogs  think  lie  is  their  kind  of  person. 


know  yet  whether  they  were  amused 
at  me  or  the  imitations. 

"I  ran  away  from  home  when  I  first 
tried  to  go  on  the  stage — left  home  at 
night,  of  course,  and  made  my  way  to 
Brooklyn,  where  a  stock  company  was 
to  open.  I  spent  twenty-five  of  my 
fifty  cents  for  a  night's  lodging,  never 
admitting  to  myself  that  I  might  just 
as  well  have  slept  at  home,  over  in  New 
York,  and  gone  to  see  the  manager  of 
the  company  next  morning. 

"Well,  I  saw  him."  He  paused  to 
laugh,  his  twinkling  eyes  half  closed. 
"But  he  said  he  didn't  need  any  call 
boys  or  carpenters'  assistants,  and  when 
I  asked  if  he  needed  any  actors  he 
made  it  painfully  clear  that  he  didn't. 
Back  I  went  to  New  York  to  tell  the 
family  of  my  failure.  My,  how  a  boy's 
heart  aches  at  such  a  disappointment !" 


gentlemen,  whether  they  were  born  in 
the  Emerald  Isle  or  somewhere  else. 
We  went  riding  later  that  afternoon ; 
Tom  loves  to  ride,  and  as  he  galloped 
on  ahead  of  me  I  followed  out  in  my 
mind  that  little  story  of  his  attempt 
to  become  an  actor  to  its  conclusion — 
through  all  the  long,  hard  years  of 
stock,  to  his  first  pictures  with  Kalem. 
He  demonstrated  his  worth  in  the  early 
Goldwyn  pictures  in  which  he  appeared 
as  leading  man  before  "Thirty  a  Week" 
and  "Go  West,  Young  Man,"  definitely 
proved  his  right  to  stardom. 

It  is  hard  to  know  why  he  so  con- 
sistently refuses  to  make  personal  ap- 
pearances occasionally  when  his  pic- 
tures are  shown,  as  many  other  actors 
do. 

"I  think  screen  players  should  be 
seen   and  never  heard,"   he  insisted 
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When  Tom  grins,  you  grin 
back  at  him. 


when,  just  after  we  got  back  to  the 
house,  somebody  phoned  him  about 
such  an  appearance.  He  vigorously  de- 
nied my  accusation  of  bashfulness, 
though  I  still  think  I  was  right.  But 
he  couldn't  seem  to  explain  it. 

"I  just  never  have  done  it,  though 
I've  certainly  needed  the  money  I'd 
have  earned  by  appearing,"  he  said,  with 
a    frankness    quite    characteristic  of 


him;  he's  of  the  soil,  and  doesn't  pre- 
tend that  he  dwelt  in  marble  halls  be- 
fore he  became  an  actor. 

"I've  got  another  theory,  too,"  he 
went  on.  "I'd  like  the  world  to  know 
that  never  will  it  see  me  eating  grape- 
fruit on  the  screen ;  every  motion-pic- 
ture breakfast  I've  seen  has  included 
grapefruit,  and  I'll  be  original  in  this 
one  respect  at  least." 


PREACHING  VERSUS  PRACTICE! 

liA  Y  father  says  the  movies 
iVi    Are  only  "Old  Nick's"  snare; 
Yet,  one  day,  when  I  sneaked  in} 
I  saw  my  father  there  ! 


ill 


A  New  Bib  Bernhardt 

Her  name  is  Gloria  Joy.  and  the  story  of  her  rise  to  stardom  is  almost 

as  marvelous  as  the  tale  of  Cinderella. 


I 


Td  like  to 
wear  trains 
and  drag 
them  around 
behind  me!  " 
Gloria  said. 


By  Grace  Kingsley 

MAY  as  well  tell  you  that  at  the  moment 
1  made  her  starship's  acquaintance  she 
was  making  mud  pies  in  the  family  back 
yard.    What's  more,  she  was  enjoying  it! 

So,  of  course,  Baby  Gloria  Joy  didn't  look 
like  these  pictures  of  her  "all  dressed  up." 
But  she  was  having  a  lot  better  time.  Her 
big  brown,  sparkling  eyes  were  just  full  of 
fun  and  merriment. 

"What  am  I  going  to  do  with  all  my 
money  ?"  she  repeated,  dragging  me  into  the 
house  with  one  soiled  little  paw. 

One  must  admit  it  was  really  a  very 
i         personal  question  for  me  to  have  asked, 
and  before  she  had  time  to  answer, 
Mommer  Joy  had  dragged  her 
off  to  the  bathroom  to  be  washed 
and  combed  and  brushed.  When 
she  came  back  she  had  it  all 
thought  out.  and  Mommer  Joy  as- 
sured me  she  didn't  help  her  out, 
either. 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  buy  a  whole 
Hollywood  mountain  and  build  a 
house   for  my   mamma.  We're 
going  to  have  a  car  and  some 
Shetland  ponies,  and 
there'll  be  some  bees 
for  brother  Jack  to 
raise,  and  a  big  cage 
full  of  birds — one  of 
those  cages  that  you 
keep  out  in  the  back 
yard.      And — oh,    yes — 
about  a  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  jelly  beans.  And 
I'm  going  to  get  a  cornet 
for  brother  jack— — " 


"But  not  until  after  you 
build  your  big  house?  A 
cornet  when  it's  played 
needs  lots  of  room  " 
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"Well,  maybe.  But  I'll  tell  you  something  I'm  doing  already.  I'm  sending 
a  lot  of  toys  and  things  to  the  French  and  Belgian  children." 

Of  all  the  bib  Bernhardts  and  safety-pin  Duses  recently  launched  in  films. 
Gloria  Joy  has  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  prospects,  and,  it  is  said,  the  highest 
salary. 

For  her  the  fairies  still  dance  upon  the 
lawn,  and  the  Fairy  Godmothers  and  Princes 
are  still  on  the  job,  though  they  come  no 
more  in  the  familiar  garb  of  the  story  that 
begins  "Once  upon  a  time." 

There  are  more  true  fairy  stories  in  the 
motion-picture  world  than  any  place  else,  and 
many  of  them  are  more  wonderful  than 
"'Cinderella"  and  "Aladdin,"  because  they  are 
a  lot  more  true.  Right  out  in  Los  Angeles 
the  fairies  pulled  a  bit  of  Cinderella  magic 
only  recently  that  made  the  celebrated  glass- 
slipper  episode  look  like  a  dollar  bill  at  a 
Liberty  Bond  sale. 

In  old  Mexico  there  happen  to  be  some 
oil  wells  that  pour  a  golden  stream  of 
wealth  into  the  strong  boxes  of  a  certain 
Los  Angeles  captain  of  industry.  Now, 
busy  men  must  have  recreation,  and  they 
turn  to  many  things,  seeking  it.  One  goes 
in  for  horses,  another  for  objects  of  art, 
and  a  third  plays  at  philanthropy,  but  our 
Fairy  Prince  is  crazy  about  motion  pic- 
tures. So  you  can  see  right  here  where 
the  plot  is  beginning  to  thicken. 

In  a  tiny  house  at  Long  Beach, 
California,  there  dwelt  a  little  Cin- 
derella with  her  mother,  her  brother 
Jack,  and  a  pet  goose,  Cho-Cho  San. 
In  the  tiny  house  there  were  always  much 
love  and  simple  faith,  though  not  always  an 
abundance  of  material  things.    But  the  little  Cin- 
derella was  a  born  actress.    At  three  she  did  dra- 
matics for  her  dolls,  at  four  she  sang  and  danced 
in  public  places,  at  five  she  played  leads  in  children's 
plays  at  the  Little  Theater  in  Los  Angeles,  at  six 
she  began  to  act  for  the  camera  at  the  old  Balboa 
Studio  in  Long  Beach.    Six  pictures  were  made, 
and  under  the  name  "Gloria  Joy  the  little  Cinderella 
played  the  star  parts.    But  fortune  seemed 
to  be  against  her,  for  the  Balboa  com- 
pany failed  and  the  pictures  were  not 
released.    The  days  were  dark,  and  as 
Gloria  Joy  haunted  the  studios  looking 
for  work  it  looked  as  though  the  Fairy 


iCVm  going 
to  buy 
a  whole 
Hollywood 
mountain." 


A  New  Bib  Bernhardt 


Prince  would  never  come.  Then  one 
da}-  it  was  announced  from  New  York 
that  a  new  star  had  been  found.  The 
pictures  made  at  Balboa  had  been  sold 
and  released,  and  the  critics  sat  up  and 
hailed  Gloria  Joy,  a  new  idol  of  the 
screen ! 

But  new-found  fame  doesn't  buy  any 
little  Mary  Janes  or  pork  and  beans, 
and  Gloria  was  still  wistful. 

Then  one  night  the  captain  of  in- 
dustry— for  the  Fairy  Prince  was  none 
other — saw  Gloria  Joy  on  the  screen. 
The  next  day  he  called  his  business 
manager,  Mr.  I.  W.  Keerl,  and  asked: 
"Who  is  this  Gloria  Joy?" 

Mr.  Keerl  enlightened  him. 

"Find  out  her  terms  and  sign  her 
tip  for  five  years,"  said  the  C.  of  L, 
who  was,  you  see,  a  very  practical 
Fairy  Prince,  with  no  nonsense  what- 
ever about  him.  "Fm  going  to  organize 
a  new  company  and  give  her  interna- 
tional exploitation.  She's  what  some 
slangy  folks  would  doubtless  call  'some 
kid.'  " 


And  that  was  the  beginning  of  Mis- 
sion Productions,  which  are  now  be- 
ing made  with  the  small  star  heading 
her  own  company  in  her  own  corner 
of  the  Brunton  Studios,  in  Los  Angeles. 

Gloria  Joy's  contract  with  Mission 
Productions  will  not  expire  until  she 
is  twelve  years  old,  and  in  these  five 
years  she  will  have  earned  a  fortune. 

By  that  time  she  says  she  will  want 
to  quit  pictures  and  learn  to  sing  and 
dance  for  the  stage. 

"I  shall  be  gawky  then,  my  mamma 
says,"  declared  Gloria,  "so  I  may  as 
well  study.  Of  course  I  have  to  waste 
a  little  time  studying  now,"  she  con- 
tinued with  artless  regret. 

"Study  what?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  just  lessons,"  she  replied  in- 
differently. "Lessons  and  the  piano. 
I  can  play  a  lot  of  things  all  by  myself ; 
I  can  play  'Chopsticks,'  "  and  the  small 
face  brightened.  "But  every  day  I 
have  to  practice  half  an  hour  on  reg- 
ular pieces,  and  I  don't  like  that  at  all  ; 
I'd  rather  play  the  ones  I  make  up  by 


"When  I'm 
grown  up  I'm 
going  to  have  a 
piano  player  and 
a  phonograph." 
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of  pieces  that  her  teacher  has  her 
play. 

"When  I'm  grown  up  I'm  going  to 
have  a  piano  player  and  a  phonograph," 
she  an- 
nounced a  t 
the  conclu- 
sion of  the 
brief  concert. 
"Then  I 
won't  have  to 
play  anything 
but  the  things 
I  make  up 
by  myself." 

'''Ho  w 
about  playing 
evening-gown 
parts  some 
day?" 

Gloria 
rummaged  in 
the  table 
drawer  for 
t  h  e  picture 
showing  her 
with  a  bit  of 
chiffon 
wound  about 
her  head. 

''Like 
that  ?"  she 

demanded.  "That  would  be  lovely ;  I'd 
like  to  wear  trains  and  drag  them 
around  behind  me." 

"And  are  you  going  to  wear  men's 
clothes  sometimes,  as  you  do  in  this 
picture  with  the  dog?"  I  asked. 

She  laughed  gleefully. 

"That  was  the  sweetest  dog,"  she 
confided,  ignoring  my  question.  "His 
name  was  'Guess,'  and  whenever  I'd 
say  to  people,  'What  do  you  s'pose  this 
dog's  name  is  ?'  and  they'd  ask,  I'd  say 
'Guess,'  and  they'd  say,  'Oh,  I  can't !'  " 
Her  face  dimpled  at  the  recollection. 

"Do  you  like  the  pictures?" 

"Oh,  I'm  crazy  about  'em,  and  espe- 
cially I  love  to  work  for  my  director, 
Sherwood  Macdonald.    I'll  tell  you  a 


That  was  the  sweetest  dog,"  she  said. 

was  'Guess.'" 


secret.  When  I  grow  up  I'm  going  to 
marry  him.  I've  asked  him,  and  he 
says  he  doesn't  mind.  It's  very  nice 
to  have  one's  director  right  in  the  fam- 

ily;  Bessie 
B  a  r  riscale 
told  me  so. 

"I'm  go- 
ing to  see 
Bessie  Bar- 
riscale  this 
afternoon  in 
a  picture." 
she  went  on. 
"I  go  often : 
the  managers 
of  the  thea- 
ters around 
here  k  n  o  w 
me,  and  they 
1  e  t  me  go 
right  in  for 
nothing. 
Isn't  that 
nice  of 
them?" 

I  agreed 
that  it  was. 

/'And 
sometimes 
the  children 
who  sit  near 
she   giggled   happily  at 


His  name 


me 


know 
that. 

"Then  we  have  such  nice  visits.  And 
they  always  say,  'Isn't  it  fun  to  be  in 
the  movies?'  They  don't  seem  to  know 
that  it's  hard  work,  too.  Sometimes  I 
get  pretty  tired,  and  Mr.  Macdonald 
has  to  stop  and  let  me  rest.  Then  I 
take  a  nap  on  mamma's  lap." 

"And  what  sort  of  parts  do  you  want 
to  play?" 

"Well,  I  do  hope  they'll  write  me  a 
story  soon 'about  a  roller  coaster.  Fm 
just  crazy  about  roller  coasters,  aren't 
you?  And  then  after  that  I  think 
'Alice  in  Wonderland'  would  be  nice. 
I  should  so  love  to  meet  the  Mad  Hat- 
ter !" 
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This 


By  Douglas 
Fairbanks 


1HAVE    a  confes- 
sion to  make;  I'm 
in  debt. 

Yes,  and  I'm  in  deep;  me, 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  in  spite  of 
my  little  old  expensive  income 
per  annum.  What's  more,  I 
don't  know  how  I'm  ever  going 
to  pay  my  way  out. 

The  first  of  the  month  the 
postman  slipped  a  bill  under  my 
front  door.  Zowie !  At  first  I 
thought  it  was  an  April-fool  gag 
of  some  kind.  Then  I  took  an- 
other look.    No  such  luck !    It  went  something  li 


;ve  this 


THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  (INCLUDING  DOUGLAS  FAIRBANKS), 
To  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT,  Dr. 

To  ending  one  World  War  victoriously,  as  ordered  So  many  billions 

To  signing  one   Lasting   Peace  So  many  billions 

To  transportation  over  two  million  fighters  to  France  So  many  billions 

To  necessary  munitions,  ships,  food,  and  equipment  So  many  billions 

To  hospital  care  and  medical  and  surgical  treatment  for  many  thousands. . So  many  billions 

To  burial  of  fallen  Americans,  many  thousands  So  many  billions 

To  payment  allotments  to  widows,  orphans,  and  mothers  So  many  billions 

To  bringing  fighters  home  again  (work  not  finished)  So  many  billions 

Payments  already  made  First  Liberty  Loan 

Second  " 
Third  " 
Fourth  " 

Balance  due  Fifth      "         "    SIX  BILLIONS 


Please  remit. 
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Bill  Hart  knows  how  the  movie  fans  have  dug  down  for  the  other 
loans,  and  that  we  can  expect  them  to  come  through  once  more. 


Well,  sir,  did  any  of  you  ever  get  a  "please  remit"  in 
red  ink?  If  you  have,  you  know  what  it  means.  It  means 
that  it  is  the  last  statement  that  your  creditors  are  going 
to  send  you.  After  that  they're  going  to  take  action  against 
you. 

Now,  wait  a  minute,  you  folks;  hear  me  through  on 
this !  I  know  that  some  of  you  are  saying,  "Oh,  he's  pulling 
that  old  stuff.  I  guess  FU  turn  over  a  few  pages."  I 
just  want  to  ding  a  few  facts  at  you;  then  I'm  through. 

The  first  one  is  that  this  Fifth  Liberty  Loan  is  just 
about  certain  to  be  the  last  Liberty  Loan  that  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  float.  But  even  that  wouldn't  cheer  up 
some  chronic  kickers  and  some  tightwads.  Haven't  you 
heard  some  man  or  woman  on  die  street  or  in  a  social 
gathering  say,  "What J  Another  Loan?  Well,  the  gov- 
ernment pulled  the  last  bone  that  it  is  going  to  get  out  of 
me  in  the  Fourth  one." 

Listen  here,  you  man  and  you  woman  and  you  kid 
with  your  penny  savings  bank !  Whose  war  was  it,  any- 
way? The  government's  war?  The  government  means 
evervbody ;  it  means  you  and  me  and  the  children  in  school  and  the  minister 
and  the  manufacturer  and  Farmer  Allen.  The  bill  goes  to  the  U.  S.  That 
spells  us — and  it  means  that  it  is  up  to  U-S  to  pay  for  it.  Man,  it  means  that 
it  is  up  to  you  and  me  to  dig  down  into  our  trousers  pockets  and  pull  out  the 
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cash  to  pay  our  share.    It  means  that  it's  up  to  your  womenfolks  and  my 
womenfolks  to  go  down  into  their  stockings  and  get  out  the  money  to  pay 
their  share.    And  it  is  up  to  the  children  of  the  country,  too,  to  save  up 
their  pennies  and  nickels  and  dimes  in  their  little  banks  and  help  pay  for 
the  war  that  has  made  the  world  a  safe  place  for  them  to  live  in  and  for 
their  children  and  their  children's  children  later  on. 

When  I  was  a  kid  of  eighteen  I  worked  my  way  to  Europe  on  a  bet. 
There  were  three  of  us,  and  we  each  had  fifty  dollars,  which  was  to  last 
for  the  three  months'  trip. 

We  worked  our  way  over  on  a  cattle  ship,  and  earned  eight  shillings  J 
and  a  return-trip  ticket  for  the  job.  Then  we  tramped  from  Liverpool  1 
to  London,  doing  odd  jobs  by  the  way  and  sleeping  in  the  open.  Occa-  Jj 
sionally  we  got  a  lift  from  a  kind-hearted  farmer,  and  we 
swiped  our  grub  when  we  could.  I  can  still  remember  the 
big  roll  of  plum  pudding  I  hid  under  my  coat  in  the  cook's 
galley  crossing  the  Channel  to  France.  It  was  hot  enough 
to  make  a  mustard  plaster  feel  like  ice.  At  Rouen  we  got 
a  job  carrying  lumber  and  water,  and  in  Paris  we  earned 
our  board  loading  wooden  blocks  onto  barges.  The  weather 
was  sizzling,  and  we  worked  stripped  to  the  waist,  but  it 
was  the  best  time  I  ever  had. 

That  was  real  adventure.    We  had  fifty  dollars  and 
a  return-trip  ticket  in  our  pockets,  and  we  could  go  any- 
where we  wanted  to.    We  could  come  home  any  time  we 
wanted  to.     And   there   wasn't  any 
one  back  home  worrying 

about  us.  '^msm  Pearl 

Every  now  and  then  I     VH|  White 
read  about  some  of  our     /mmm'  has  done 

•11  n  Int 

troops   still   stationed  in     yJ-      .   >  "  lUi 

the  towns  1  vis- 
i  t  e  d  in  France 
that  summer.  I 
don't  suppose 
they   get  very 
many  lifts  from 
kind-hearted 
farmers.  I 
don't  suppose 
they  get  any  of 
the   good  "eats" 
we   fellows  used 
to,  because  I  un- 
derstand pilfer- 
ing   is  strictly 
against  army 
rules. 

A  lot  of  those 
boys  weren't  so 
keen  about  get- 
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Mary  Pick- 
ford  could 
have  lots 
more  fun  than 
this,  but  she 
has  worked 
day  and  night 
for  Uncle 
Sam. 


I  was/  A  lot  of  them  have 
wives  and  kids  and  sweethearts  wait- 
ing for  them  over  here,  and  they're  keener 
to  get  back  to  the  U.  S.  A.  than  I  was. 
But  they  can't  leave  and  come  home  any 
time  they  want  to.  They've  got  to  stick 
it  out.  They  knew  that  some  of  them 
never  would  get  home  again  in  this  world 
when  they  started.  But  they  went  because 
we  sent  them — you  and  me  and  the  fellow 
who  lives  next  door — to  fight  our  fight  for 
us — America's  fight.  And  th en- 
sure put  it  over. 

Xow  it's  up  to  us  to  see  that 
they  get  back  home  again.  It 
is  up  to  us  to  put  a  return-trip 
ticket  in  the  pocket  of  every 
man  in  uniform  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water.  That's  one 
reason  why  it  is  up  to  every 
one  of  us  to  subscribe  to  the 
Fifth  Liberty  Loan.  But  that 
is  only  one  of  the  expenses  that 
the  Fifth  Loan  has  got  to  pay. 
There  are  a  lot  of  other  neces- 
sary expenses  that  must  be  met, 
and  there's  one  thing  we  can't  pay  for.  It 
is  the  thing  that  made  me  say  a  little  while 
back  that  I  was  so  deeply  in  debt  that  I 
never  could  get  out  again.  We  never  can 
pay  for  the  sacrifices  that  some  of  these 
brave  young  Americans — and  their  families 
—have  been  forced  to  make. 

But  we  can  subscribe  our  dollars  to  the 
Fifth  Loan — and  we'll  be  getting  off  dirt 
cheap  at  that.  If  you — we — the  American 
people  don't — well,  Air.  Wilson  has  been 
spending  a  lot  of  his  valuable  time  in  Eu- 
rope explaining  to  the  European  peoples 
just  what  kind  of  a  nation  we  are.  He's 
been  making  them  see  that  when  it  was  a 
proposition  of  patriotism,  coupled  with  good 
business  sense,  and  when  it  was  put  up  to 
the  American  people  that  way  they'd  fall 
for  it,  and  fall  strong.  That's  the  kind  of 
a  people  Mr.  Wilson  says  we  are.  And 
I  for  one  believe  he  is  dead  right.  Any- 
way, the  Fifth  Loan  will  show  us  up  for 
what  we  are  worth. 

Don't  wait  until  you  have  a  spare  dollar 
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to  start  your  subscription  to  the  bond 
with ;  you  never  will.  No  dollar  ever  is 
a  spare  dollar.  Take  the  money  out  of 
what  you  are  earning,  even  if  it  pinches 
you  a  little.  The  man  who  can't  man- 
age to  save 
out  and  invest 
a  little  money 
is  the  same 
man  who 
never  has  a 
little  extra 
money  to 
spend.  Don't 
wait  for  the 
government 
to  tax  you ; 
tax  yourself 
of  your  own 
free  will. 
Say  to  your- 
self, "Every 
time  I  buy 
candy  or  ice  cream  or  tobacco  or  a 
drink  I'll  put  the  equivalent  aside  in 
money."  Tax  yourself  for  every  movie 
show  you  go  to.  Sure !  Go  ahead ! 
I'm  not  afraid  that  I'll  get  put  out 
of  business.  If  the  fans  really  want 
to  go  to  the  movies  and  do  their  duty 
by  the  country  at  the  same  time  they'll 
find  some  other  way  to  save  the  dimes 
and  go  just  as  often  as  before. 

And  just  while  I'm  on  the  subject 
let  me  say  that  the  movies  have  more 
than  done  their  part  in  the  earlier  loans. 
The  movie  actors  and  directors  have 
given  their  time  and  their  ability  un- 
stintingly.  They've  made  propaganda 
pictures,  and  they've  gone  on  tour 
speechmaking  to  raise  money,  and 
they  have  succeeded  in  record  time 
and  record  amounts.  And  the  people 
who  have  attended  the  pictures  have 
subscribed  to  loans  and  to  war  chari- 
ties, too,  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
numbers  and  average  incomes. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  American 
people  that  we  are  slow  about  getting 
started,  but  once  we  get  started  we  go 


all  the  way.  We  were  slow  about  get- 
ting into  the  war,  but  once  we  got  in 
everybody  knew  that  the  Yanks  were 
coming,  and  coming  strong.  It  was  at 
Chateau-Thierry  that  some  of  the  un- 
trained units 
of  what  Ger- 
many called 
that  "impos- 
sible" Amer- 
ican army 
were  put 
down  into  the 
thick  of  the 
fight.  They 
were  march- 
ing forward 
when  they 
met  some  of 
the  seasoned 
French  vet- 
e  r  a  n  s  who 
had  seen  four 
years  of  the  war  retreating. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  forward  was 
the  word  that  the  French  troops  passed 
along  to  the  Americans. 

"What!  Go  back?"  thundered  the 
American  commander.  "Why,  hell,  we 
have  just  gotten  here,  and  my  orders 
are  to  go  forward!"  And  from  that 
moment  they  did  go  forward,  and  for 
the  Germans  it  was  back,  back,  back 
toward  the  Rhine ! 

That  is  just  where  we  stand  to-day 
— you  and  I  and  the  rest  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  We  have  just  gotten  here, 
and  our  orders  are  to  go  forward. 

You  American  man  and  you  Ameri- 
can woman  and  you  plucky  little  Amer- 
ican kid  with  your  penny  savings  bank, 
buy  all  the  Fifth  Liberty  Loan  bonds 
that  you  can  get  your  hands  on.  I'm 
going  to,  and  so  is  the  man  who  lives 
next  door. 

It  isn't  a  call  for  us  to  give  our 
money,  but  to  invest  it  in  the  safest, 
soundest  institution  in  the  world — the 
United  States  government. 

Let's  get  together  and  finish  the  job! 


SPEAKING  by  and  large,  I  have 
found  that  pictures  bearing  in- 
terrogatory or  mandatory  titles 
start  life  handicapped.  For  no  matter 
how  luridly  attractive  are  the  posters 
bearing  such  captions  as  "Are  Work- 
ing Girls  Safe?"  "Should  She  Forgive 
Him?"  or  "Don't  Shoot  Yourself — 
There's  An  Easier  Way,"'  certainly  the 
artistic  standards  of  the  productions 
are  questioned  as  soon  as  said  captions 
are  plastered  on  the  billboards.  The 
suspicion  of  poor  art  thus  established 
and  augmented  with  the  press  agents' 
heavy-artillery  catch  lines  is  generally 
so  firmly  implanted  on  the  spectator's 
brain  that  even  though  the  picture  itself 
chances  to  be  one  of  high  craftsman- 


" Don't  Change  Your  Hus- 
band" has  the  flavor  of 
the  after-dinner  cordial. 


ship  it  cannot  swing  the  scales  against 
its  title  and  the  added  explanatory  and 
sensationally  tantalizing  catch  lines. 

I  was  therefore  more  than  surprised 
when  an  invitation  reached  my  desk 
requesting  my  presence  at  an  advance 
showing  of  Artcraft's  "Don't  Change 
Your  Husband."  I  looked  and  read 
it  through  twice  to  make  sure  that  it 
was  really  from  Artcraft.  Here  was 
a  company  advising  wives  to  remain 
satisfied  with  their  first  selection,  a 
rather  dangerous  bit  of  advice  to  hand 
out.    A  succession  of  questions  filtered 
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rapidly  through  my  mind.  Had  Cecil 
De  Mille  taken  it  upon  himself  to  en- 
ter the  lists  as  William  Fox's  rival  in 
the  solution  of  marital  problems  ?  Had 
he  deliberately  set  out  to  do  battle 
with  Reno,  Nevada,  and  Warrenton, 
Virginia,  with  the  idea  of  putting  these 
thriving  centers  and  the  divorce  courts 
entirely  off  the  map?  Could  it  be 
possible  that  the  great  De  Mille  was 
going  to  preach  on  fidelity  to  one's  first 
love,  the  virtue  of  the  single  marriage? 
Hardly,  after  all.  For  wrhile  these  were 
the  thoughts  that  first  paraded  to  mind 
because  of  the  advisory  note  in  the 
title,  it  was  a  comparatively  simple  task 
to  decide  once  and  for  all  before  even 
having  seen  "Don't  Change  Your  Hus- 
band" that  the  producer  had  not  under- 
taken to  preach.  It  is  Mr.  Abramson's 
mission  to  preach  through  the  screen, 
not  Mr.  De  Mille's. 

"Don't  Change  Your  Husband"  has 
the  flavor  of  the  after-dinner  cordial, 
of  rich  spices,  of  the  daintiest  sweets. 
It  is  the  last  word  in  the  way  of  a 
picture  production  that  completely  sat- 
isfies. It  is  the  ultimate  in  an  after- 
noon or  evening  entertainment  that 
serves  to  give  a  mental  thrill.  Often 
before  of  the  De  Mille  pictures  it  has 
been  noted  here  that  even  when  doing 
the  insignificant  scenes  of  his  pictures 
he  is  interesting.  But  "Don't  Change 
Your  Husband"  hasn't  one  insignificant 
scene,  and  as  a  result  the  entertainment 
he  presents  herewith  is  entertainment 
plus. 

"Don't  Change  Your  Husband"  is 
not  a  wild  mandate  of  De  Mille's,  to 
be  followed  with  catch  lines  such  as 
"The  perils  of  divorce."  If  there  had 
to  be  a  catch  line  it  would  run  some- 
thing like  this,  "Should  she  forgive  him 
for  eating  onions  and  spilling  cigar 
ashes  on  the  floor?"  And  so  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  this  latest  De  Mille 
opus  is  light.  Anything  based  on 
onions  and  cigars  must  be  light  dra- 
matically, though  perhaps  heavy  with 
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atmosphere.  Here  De  Mille  directs  his 
darts  toward  the  lazy  lout  of  a  husband 
who  forgets  his  dress,  his  appearance — 
and  his  breath,  much  as  he  poured  scorn 
on  the  self -neglectful  wife  in  the 
former  Artcraft  epic,  "Old  Wives  For 
New."  And  he  does  it  with  an  un- 
erring touch  of  humor  and  of  satire 
that  would  force  the  Sphinx  to  smile. 

James  Denby  Porter,  a  financial  king, 
is  minus  a  title  in  his  own  home.  His 
wife  Leila  admires  his  intellect,  but 
can't  stand  his  habits,  his  drooping  mus- 
tache, his  cigar  butts,  cold  and  smelly, 
and  his  memory,  which  never  seems  to 
function  on  important  occasions  such 
as  wedding  anniversaries.  Meeting 
Schuyler  van  Sutphen,  a  perfect  mon- 
ument of  sartorial  splendor,  the  only 
man  in  the  world,  it  might  seem,  who 
dresses  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
rules  laid  down  by  Beau  Nash  of  the 
theater  programs,  she  becomes  more 
than  ever  dissatisfied  through  her  com- 
parisons, and  ultimately  divorces  James 
Denby. 

But  she  discovers  that  onions  are 
sometimes  better  than  stale  whisky 
when  exhaled,  that  an  altogether  un- 
functioning  memory  is  better  than  one 
which  is  ever  full  of  chorus  girls,  and 
so  Leila  awakes  to  the  fact  that  hus- 
band number  one  had  his  merits. 
And  now  when  she  meets  him  again 
his  merits  are  multiplied,  for  James 
Denby  has  taken  exercise,  shaved  off 
his  hirsute  adornment,  thrown  the 
lowly  onion  to  the  winds,  and  pos- 
sessed himself  of  a  cigar  holder  long, 
slender,  and  with  a  high  polish.  And 
of  course  ultimately  we  find  Leila  back 
again  with  number  one,  leaving  number 
two  to  go  his  ways  with  the  chorus  girls 
and  the  whisky,  telling  them  the  same 
old  story  of  love  and  life  that  she  was 
told. 

Not  much,  to  be  sure,  in  the  mere 
telling  of  this  story,  supplied  by  Jeanie 
MacPherson.  But  to  see  it  is^  to  wit- 
ness one  of  the  finest  samples  of  the 
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Fannie 
Ward  is 
quite  as 
effective  as 
ever  in  "Com- 
mon Clav." 


photo  drama  that 
the  new  year  has 
yet  brought  forth.  No  propaganda,  no 
laborious  building,  no  situations  that 
are  forced ;  for,  after  all,  James  Denby's 
cigars  might  be  Tom  Jones'  nightly 
lodge  meetings  or  Jim  Thomas'  long 
sittings  with  "sick  friends."  It  is  a 
human  story  told  with  a  consummate 
skill  by  a  man  who  knows  how  to  be 
both  human  and  amusing. 

The  cast,  headed  by  Gloria  Swanson, 
Elliott  Dexter,  and  Lew  Cody,  does  de- 
lightful work.  It  was  Gloria  Swanson, 
by  the  way,  who,  after  being  elevated 
to  stardom  with  some  half  dozen  other 
Keystone  beauties,  was  set  down  in 
these  columns  by  the  present  writer  as 
destined  for  greater  things.  Once  in  a 
while  one  of  his  prophecies  proves  cor- 
rect.   Thank  you,  Gloria ! 


"Common  Clay"  is  Pathe's 
picture,  and  Fannie  Ward  is 
its  star.  Here  is  another  adapted  stage 
play,  this  time  an  emotional  drama  of 
the  A.  H.  Woods  variety,  which  has 
a  weeping  heroine  as  its  central  char- 
acter. 

"For  the  Colonel's  Lady  and  Judy  O'Grady 

Are  sisters  under  the  skin." 

So  chimed  Kipling,  and  on  this  little 
couplet  did  Mr.  Cleves  Kinkead,  erst- 
while a  lawyer,  base  his  play.  Ellen 
Neal  is  the  Judy  O'Grady,  and  she 
appears  in  a  maid's  dress.  She  loves 
her  mistress'  son,  and  when  he  goes 
away  to  war  she  goes  into  tears.  After 
a  while  the  baby  comes,  a  cute  little 
rascal,  and  then  comes  Ellen's  battle 
to  gain  for  the  mite  the  future  that 
rightfully  belongs  to  it.  (It  is  em- 
ployed because  I  really  don't  know 
about  the  he's  or  she's  of  the  case.) 
The  father  of  the  soldier  won't  believe 
a  word  of  her  story.  No  son  of  his 
would  stoop  to  such  a  thing!  But 
Judge  Filson  has  a  different  idea  on  the 
matter.  He  knows  the  soldier  is  but 
human  if  he  is  a  hero;  well  he  knows 
it,   because   he   once   exhibited  such 
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human  traits  him- 
self, and  has  lived 
since  in  sorrow.  But, 
be  that  as  it  may,  Judge 
Filson  is  near  struck  dumb  when 
he  discovers  that  Ellen  is  none 
other   than   his   own  daughter! 
Sisters  under  the  skin!     It's  a 
happy  ending,  of  course,  when  the 
boys  come  home. 

Certainly  the  Kinkead  play  "A 
makes  absorbing  picture  fare,  and 
Miss  Ward  is  quite  as  effective 
as  ever  in  her  emotional  scenes.  Much 
credit  should  go  to  George  Fitzmaurice 
for  his  handling  of  the  picture.  Not 
only  in  the  big  scenes,  such  as  the  court- 
room revelation,  but  throughout  the 
production,  in  all  the  little  details,  has 
he  exercised  the  same  discrimination 
and  taste  that  mark  all  his  directorial 
efforts. 

"A  Man  in  the  Open"  brings  Dustin 
Farnum  back  again  in  what  I  feel 
obliged  to  call  a  good,  old-fashioned 
Western.  Plenty  of  gun  play,  highly 
intense  melodramatic  situations,  plenty 
of  romance  and  villainy.  In  "A  Man 
in  the  Open"  you  have  all  the  requisites 
of  the  Western  melodrama,  and  besides 
it  is  beautifully  mounted  in  a  series  of 
locations  that  seem  strikingly  new. 
You  never  have  that  feeling,  "well,  this 
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Man  in  the  Open "  /  rings  Dustin  Farnum  back 
in  an  old-fashioned  Western. 

scene  wTas  used  in  So-and-so's  last  pic- 
ture, and  this  one  in  So-and-so's." 

A  bare  three  seasons  ago  Madame 
Nazimova  performed  on  the  stage  in 
a  dramatic  piece  entitled  "  'Ception 
Shoals."  It  so  happened  that  at  about 
the  same  time  Nazimova  made  her  first 
picture,  "War  Brides"  by  name.  Her 
venture  into  the  fields  of  the  silent  art 
was  mourned  by  the  followers  of  the 
"legitimate  art."  Nazimova  would 
never  become  a  screen  light ;  so  much 
depended  on  her  voice !  It  was  the  old 
story  of  a  calamity  howler  having  to 
eat  his  words,  from  a  to  z.  But  you 
can't  down  a  calamity  howler,  and  after 
Nazimova  had  become  a  screen  success 
the  c.  h.  turned  to  her  stage  vehicle, 
"  'Ception  Shoals,"  still  playing,  and 
said,  "Gaze  upon  that  work  of  art. 
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Nothing  so  beautiful  could  be  done  on 
the  films." 

Now,  of  course,  every  one  has  an- 
ticipated me  and  knows  full  well  that 
"Out  of  the  Fog,"  Nazimova's  latest 
picture,  is  none  other  than  "  'Ception 
Shoals"  renamed.  H.  Austin  Adams' 
drama  is  as  great  on  the  screen  as  it 
was  on  the  stage.  Nazimova's  playing 
of  the  girl  who  grows  to  maturity  un- 
mindful of  that  which  constitutes  life 
is  one  of  the  most  delicately  shaded 
and  exquisite  performances  ever  shown 
on  the  screen.  Here  indeed  is  the  su- 
preme actress  of  the  screen  in  the  su- 
preme role.  The  very  light  of  youth, 
youth  awakening  to  the  mystic  realities 


Nazimova' s  acting  in  "Out  of  the  Fog"  is  one 
of  the  most  delicately  shaded  and 
exquisite  performances  ever 
shown  on  the  screen. 
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of  existence,  is  part  of  the  actress  at 
the  climax  of  her  performance.  She  is 
so  real,  so  utterly  startling  in  her  real- 
ity, that  one  feels  an  awe  for  the  char- 
acter. Here  indeed  is  a  pantomimic 
art  that  seems  to  unfold  new  possibili- 
ties for  the  screen;  possibilities,  how- 
ever, which  seem  vague  when  one  casts 
about  for  another  Nazimova. 

"Out  of  the  Fog"  has  been  produced 
with   the  utmost   artistry  by  Albert 
Capellani.    The  lonely  atmosphere  of 
the  distant  lighthouse,  far  away  from 
civilization,    lying    off    on  'Ception 
Shoals,  has  been  communicated  to  the 
film   with  a  degree  of   realism  and 
beauty  that  again  awakens  within  the 
spectator  something  akin  to  awe. 
All  these  things  unite  to  make  "Out 
of  the  Fog"  a  screen  epic  and  one 
which  the  producers  can  well  point 
to  as  something  which  lifts  it  apart 
from  the  graceless  term  of  "movie." 

Henry  Harmon,  as  the  fanatically 
religious  uncle  of  the  girl ;  Tom 
Blake,  as  the  ruffian — a  part  played 
by  Mitchell  Lewis  on  the  stage — 
and  Charles  Bryant,  as  a  far-from- 
ordinary  hero,  handle  the  chief  sup- 
porting roles  with  skill. 

Whereas  "Out  of  the  Fog" 
makes  one  feel  like  a  worm,  "The 
Hidden  Truth"  raises  us  to  the 
heights  of  the  ancient  Mount  Olym- 
pus. Far  below  us  we  see  a  sculptor 
endeavoring  to  make  a  chunk  of 
rock  stand  forth  as  something  rep- 
resentative. He  strives  and  strives, 
but  yet  he  cannot  succeed.  Eventu- 
ally he  takes  his  rock  and  presents 
it  to  the  multitude,  telling  them  that 
it  is  a  wonderful  statue.  He  is  ex- 
asperated and  can  do  no  more.  But 
the  multitude  laughs  and  turns  away. 
Julius  Steger  produced  "The  Hid- 
den Truth,"  and  Anna  Case,  an 
opera  singer  of  note,  is  featured 
therein. 

Clara  Kimball  Young  comes  to  the 
fore  again  with  another  Select,  en- 
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titled  "Cheating  Cheaters."    This  is 
one  more  stage  play  which  finds  an- 
other form  of  expression  through 
the  films,  the  original  work  being  by 
Max  Marcin,  noted  on  Broadway 
and    thereabouts.      One    gang  of 
crooks  essays  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  society  people,  with  in- 
tent to  decamp  with  their  jewels. 
The  society  people  turn  out  to 
be  another  gang  with  the  same 
object  in  view,  and  then  the 
leader  of  one  gang,  a  girl,  turns 
out  to  be  a  detective!  Well, 
of  all  things,  you  say  to  your- 
self, who  would  have  thought 
it?    No  one  but  an  exceed- 
ingly clever  fellow  like  the 
author. 

Of  course  there  is  romance 
— plenty   of   it — supplied  by 
Miss    Young,    who    is  the 
cheater  cheating  the  cheated 
cheaters — I  mean  the  detective 
—and  Jack  Holt.     But  the 
vast  amount  of  humor  con 
tributed  to  the  picture  by 
those  two  skilled  players, 
Frank  Campeau  and  Tully 
Marshall,    amused  me 
more  than  the  romance 
made  my  heart  palpitate. 
"How  many  r's  in  mur- 
der?" asks  Campeau  as 
he  writes  the  confession 
of  his  career  that  is  to 
free  him  from  paying  for  his  crimes. 

Some  da)7  perhaps  our  youngsters 
will  be  searching  the  dictionary  for  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "human"'  and  will 
find,  thanks  to  the  forethought  of  some 
learned  man,  the  word  "griffithian"  as 
a  simile.  D.  W.  Griffith  is  nothing  if 
not  human  on  the  screen.  His  char- 
acters have  the  very  breath  of  life. 
They  are  you  and  me;  not  you  and  me 
as  we'd  like  to  be,  but  you  and  me  as 
we  are.  I  went  to  see  "A  Romance 
of  Happy  Valley,"  knowing  full  well 
that  I  was  to  see  characters  of  human 


There  is  plenty  of  romance  supplied  by  Clara  Kimball  Young 
in  "Cheating  Cheaters." 


mold  on  the  screen,  and  I  was  not  dis- 
appointed. In  some  of  the  scenes  of 
this  picture  I  found  the  rarest  of  art, 
the  mirroring  of  human  lives  without 
fuss  and  furbelows,  passing  so  quietly 
over  the  screen  that  it  was  scarce  no- 
ticed, so  I  thought.  But  I  was  wrong. 
Instead  of  there  being  just  one  pair 
of  eyes  wet  with  tears  that  afternoon, 
there  were  some  three  thousand  pairs. 

But  though  Griffith  knows  his  human 
nature  he  isn't  always  so  sure  of  his 
drama.  In  endeavoring  to  bring  on  a 
surprise  climax   to   "A   Romance  of 
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The  Man  of  Might  "  Vitagraph* s  new  serial,  has  thrills  enough  to  take  out  any  kinks 
vou  may  have  in  vour  vertebra?. 


Happy  Valley'"  he  mixes  too  fast.  Ir- 
relevant characters,  foreign  situations 
are  introduced.  He  succeeds  in  sur- 
prising, that  is  true,  but  it  is  the  kind 
of  surprise  that  would  be  obtained  if 
the  roof  of  the  theater  fell  in. 

In  "A  Romance  of  Happy  Valley/3 
Robert  Harron,  Lillian  Gish,  and 
George  Fawcett  rise  to  do  the  honors. 
Other  critics  hailed  Harron' s  perform- 
ance as  "the  greatest  in  his  career." 
They  said  that  about  him  in  "The  Great 
Love"  and  "Hearts  of  the  World." 
They  will  say  it  again,  too.  Watch  and 
see  if  they  don't. 

Something  very  pleasant,  very  amus- 
ing, very  light  is  "Courage  for  Two," 
a  World  offering,  with  Carlyle  Black- 
well  and  Evelyn  Greeley  sharing  stellar 
honors.  Written  by  Harry  O.  Hoyt — 
a  prolific  gentleman,  to  be  sure — it  tells 
of  cousins — twin  cousins,  I  was  going  to 
say — who  change  identities.  One  is  of 
the  tough  section  of  the  city,  the  other 
of  the  elite.  The  consequences  are 
humorous  and  engaging.    Rosina  Hen- 


ley is  the  other  lady  in  the  case,  and, 
perhaps  unwittingly,  forms  a  tri-star 
combination. 

Willard  Mack,  during  those  days 
when  he  ground  out  stories  for  the 
World  company,  was  not  considered 
one  of  our  leading  scenario  writers. 
Every  one  who  knew  he  could  write 
wondered  why  he  didn't  do  so.  With 
Goldwyn  he  has  proven  himself  up 
among  the  first  rank  of  these  gentlemen 
who  have  the  envy  of  us  all.  His  cur- 
rent work  is  "Shadows,"  a  picture  with 
Geraldine  Farrar  as  its  star.  What  he 
has  made  out  of  the  story  of  the  woman 
with  a  past — Mr.  Mack's  favorite 
theme,  I  believe — is  something  to  which 
may  justly  be  applied  that  much-abused 
word,  "gripping."  Skilled  construction 
is  to  be  noted  in  every  foot  of  the 
film,  a  construction  that  should  be  a 
model  for  many  of  the  thousands  of 
writers  who  strive  and  who  do  not  suc- 
ceed. As  for  Miss  Farrar,  her  per- 
formance is  really  mighty  in  its  force. 

"Faith,"  a  Metro  offering  starring 
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Bert  Lytell,  is  the  simple  story  of  the 
faith  of  two  women  in  one  man  and 
of  the  simple  manner  in  which  this 
faith  bore  fruit.  We  don't  often  get 
such  delightfully  real,  even,  and  pene- 
trating pictures  as  ''Faith"  nowadays. 
Stories  of  the  caliber  of  this  one  by 
Richard  Washburn  Child  are  not  often 
written.  But  when  Ave  do  get  them 
we  are  ingrates  indeed  if  we  don't  rise 
up  and  say  "thanks"  audibly  so  that 
Metro  and  Bert  and  Mr.  Child  can 
hear.  Air.  Lytell,  by  the  way,  is  an 
actor  who  has  that  happy  art  of  dis- 
guising the  fact  that  he  is  an  actor. 
Higher  praise  than  this  there  is  not. 

"Oh,  Johnny''  introduces  a  new  Gold- 
wyn  star,  for  that  matter  a  star  alto- 
gether new  to  the  screen.  Louis  Ben- 
nison  he  is,  and  a  breezy  Western  actor 
he  turns  out  to  be.  The  way  he  han- 
dles the  villains  who  are  bent  on  swin- 
dling the  unsuspecting  heroine  of  her 
fortune  in  "Oh  Johnny"  is  delightful 
to  a  degree.  Air.  Bennison  is  here  to 
stay,  big  plans  are  in  store  for  him,  and 
very  likely  by  next  year  we'll  be  talk- 
ing about  Bennison  and  Fairbanks,  or 
at  least  Fairbanks  and  Bennison. 

Again  is  there  a  new  serial — "The 
Alan  of  Alight,"  Yitagraph.  Fifteen 
solid  weeks  of  thrills,  I  should  call  it. 
William  Duncan  may  have  his  life  in- 
sured, but  if  I  were  starting  an  in- 
surance company  I  wouldn't  want  him 
to  take  out  the  first  policy  unless  I  had 
much  lucre  in  the  safe-deposit  vaults. 
Goodness  me !  Over  a  hundred- foot 
crevice  in  an  automobile,  right  after 
another  one  has  crashed  to  the  bottom ! 
Well,  William  can  have  his  jumps,  and 
I'll  stick  to  my  typewriter.  All  I  say 
is  don't  bother  about  having  your  spine 
massaged.  See  "The  Alan  of  Alight." 
It  will  provide  all  the  thrills  necessary 
to  straighten  out  any  kinks  you  may 
have  in  your  vertebrae. 

Vitagraph  runs  to  the  dual  role  in 
two  of  its  other  offerings,  "The  High- 
est Trump"  and  "Silent  Strength."  In 


the  first  there  is  Earle  Williams,  patri- 
otic, an  American  aviator  who  flies  over 
the  German  lines  and  receives  an  iron 
cross  for  his  trouble.  Can  you  imag- 
ine it!  Of  course  there  is  a  deep  mys- 
tery7— Earle's  double  supplying  the  an- 
swer. Grace  Darmond  is  all  that  any 
one  could  demand  in  the  way  of  femi- 
nine interest.  The  nice  part  about  this 
picture  is  that  the  authors,  H.  H.  Van 
Loan  and  Air.  Williams  himself, 
haven't  quite  taken  themselves  seri- 
ously. They  are  willing  to  thrill  you 
with  wonderful  air-plane  battles,  but 
they  let  you  laugh  at  the  heroics  be- 
sides. Which  is  very  considerate  of 
them. 

"Silent  Strength"  finds  Harry  Morey 
all  tangled  up  with  himself.  The  girl 
marries  him  believing  he  is  himself, 
but  discovers  instead  that  he  is  his  vil- 
lainous double  !  This  is  a  picture  that 
deserves  serious  comment,  however,  so 
I  wTill  settle  down  and  wax  serious. 
It's  a  strong  and  dramatic  offering  in 
which  Air.  Alorey  appears  to  two  dis- 
tinct advantages  in  two  distinct  roles, 
and  in  which  Betty  EUythe  provides  a 
touch  of  the  beautiful.  Backgrounds 
have  much  to  do  with  the  story.  They 
are  beautiful  also. 

In  "Mandarin's  Gold,"  Kitty  Gordon 
has  a  horrible  dream  about  selling  a 
little  Chinese  girl  to  a  naughty  man- 
darin to  pay  her  debts.  She  awakes 
to  banish  all  thought  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding from  her  mind  and  to  confess 
to  her  husband  and  promise  never  to 
gamble  again.  Warner  Oland — that 
wonderful  Celestial  of  the  screen — does 
some  marvelous  work  with  an  expertly 
made-up  face  and  ten  long  finger-nail 
cases. 

"Luck  and  Pluck"  is  George  Walsh's 
latest.  My  impression  of  it  is  that  the 
producers  didn't  have  a  great  deal  of 
luck  with  the  picture  and  that  with  a 
little  more  pluck  they'll  do  better  next 
time.  However,  George  is  athletic,  and 
that  is  something,  to  be  sure. 


None  But  the  Brave 


Deserve  the  fair.  And  some  of  the  fairest  stars  of  the  screen 
have  been  proving  the  truth  of  this  old  adage  of  late, 

By  Edna  Foley 


THERE'S    something  bewitching 
about  a  uniform. 

Ask  any  girl.    And  particu- 
larly a  film  girl. 


The  war  hurried  Marguerite 
Clark's  "Yes." 


Take  Marguerite  Clark,  for  instance. 
When  H.  Palmerson  Williams  came 
along,  though  she'd  vowed  she'd  never 
marry  and  had  kept  her  word  for — 
well,  anyhow,  several  summers — and 
she  had  to  look  away,  'way  up  to  his 
shoulder  straps  and  lieutenant's  cap, 
she  couldn't  say  no  any  longer. 

"I'll  never — never — marry  you  !"  ex- 
claimed Anita  Stewart  to  handsome 
Rudolph  Cameron,  late  of  the  United 
States  army.  But  Mr.  Cameron  never 
gave  her  any  peace,  and  finally  when 


she  went  away  to  a  rest  cure  he  fol- 
lowed her. 

"Less  peace  than  ever,"  he  told  her, 
"for  I'm  going  to  enlist!" 

Right  away  Miss  Stew- 
art envisioned  him  in 
khaki,  and  said  yes,  and 
they  were  married  before 
ever  she  had  rested  in  the 
rest  cure  a  week. 

Next?  She  was  a 
lovely  little  blond  and 
he  was  a  brave  American 
aviator  from  overseas, 
where  he  had  been  dec- 
orated for  bringing  down 
seven  Hun  planes.  Nat- 
urally when  she  m£t  him 
at  a  party  she  just 
begged  him  to  tell  her 
of  his  experiences,  and 
though  he's  a  quiet, 
modest,  reserved,  boy- 
ish-looking young  man, 
who  is  averse  to  talking 
of  his  triumphs,  he  was 
pleased  that  the  blond  girl 
admired  him.  So  he  in- 
vited her  to  take  motor 
him  and  to  tea  and  to 
And  then — they  became 
engaged.  Her  name  is  Helene  Chad- 
wick,  and  of  course  you  know  she's 
an  Astra  star,  while  his  name  is  Wil- 
liam Wellman;  and,  by  the  bye,  though 
he  never  acted  before  he  went  to  war, 
he  has  been  persuaded  to  play  a  part 
in  Douglas  Fairbanks'  picture,  "Some- 
thing for  Somebody."  The  wedding 
isn't  to  be  for  several  months,  after 
which  they  plan  a  trip  to  Honolulu. 
Then  there  was  Anita  King,  whom. 


trips  with 
the  theater. 
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by  the  way,  we  haven't  seen  in  a  long 
time.    I  wonder  what  has  become  of 
her?   Miss  King  was  playing  star  parts 
with  the  Balboa  Amusement  Company, 
down     at  Long 
Beach,  California. 
She  overworked, 
became  ill,  and  had 


Rudolph  Cameron  flew  high  enough  to 
reach  a  star. 


to  go  to  the  hospital.  She  had  known 
Major  Robert  McKnight  for  some  time, 
and  for  almost  as  long  a  time  he  had 
been  imploring  her  to  marry  him.  The 
major  had  been  a  Los  Angeles  attorney 
before  he  volunteered  and  went  to 
Camp  Kearney  for  training.  Miss 
King  met  him  while  she  was  visiting 
at  the  camp,  and  the  two  at  once  fell 
in  love.  But  the  major  had  his  sol- 
diering and  Miss  King  had  her  acting 
to  think  about.  And  it  wasn't  until 
one  day  in  the  hospital,  when  Miss 
King  was  feeling  that  she  wished  she 


had  a  strong  arm  to  lean  on,  that  she 
decided  to  accept  his  offer  and  wed. 
The  marriage  was  to  be  kept  secret,  but 
wasn't,  of  course.  The  major  went  to 
France,  and  Miss  King,  attempting  to 
make  a  cross-country  trip  in  her  ma- 
chine, met  with  an  accident  when  her 
car  collided  with  a  train,  and  she  was 
in   the   hospital    for  several  months. 


Anita  Stewart  as  a  "welcome-home" 
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Now  the  major  is  on  his  way  home, 
and  it  is  possible  Miss  King  may  give 
up  her  acting  career  and  retire  to  pri- 
vate life. 

Never  was  there  a  more  devoted 
couple  than  Olive  Thomas  and  Jack 
Pickford.    Yet  when  Jack  was  called 
into  the  service,  Olive, 
after    weeping  copi- 
ously, summoned  up 
her  courage,  dried  her 
tears,  and  said:  "All 
right ;  if  his  country 
needs  him,  I  won't 
stop  him !"  Forth- 
with  she  knit  him  a 
nice  warm  sweater.  He 
never  was  sent  to  sea, 
but    he    wore  the 
sweater,  anyway.  And 
they  do  say  he  was  fu- 
rious at  not  being  al- 
lowed  to   get  right 
into  the  thick  of 
things,  as  what 
Irishman 
wouldn't  be ! 

"My  husband 
wasn't  in  the  army  when  I  met 
him,"  says  Madge  Kennedy,  "but  at 
the  first  opportunity  he  got  in.  He  is 
Captain  Harold  Bolster,  at  present  sta 
tioned  in  New  York,  but  shortly  to  re 
ceive  his  discharge  and  come 
West." 

There  was  a  delightful  little 
romance  in  connection  with  Miss 
Kennedy's  marriage  to  Captain 
Bolster,  by  the  way. 

It  seems  Miss  Kennedy  was  playing 
in  San  Francisco  when  Captain  Bolster 
first  saw  her  on  the  stage.  The  next 
morning  he  cut  her  picture  from  the 
paper  and  carried  it  around  with  him 
a  long  time,  never  expecting  really  to 
meet  her.  Then  one  day,  a  year  later, 
when  Bolster  was  planning  a  trip  to 
New  York,  an  aunt  of  Miss  Kennedy's, 
whom  he  had  met  only  a  short  time 
before,  told  him  there  was  a  girl  in  the 


metropolis  she  wanted  him  to  meet. , 
"She's  my  niece,"  said  the  aunt.  "She's 
playing  in  New  York,  and  her  name 
is  Madge  Kennedy." 

"Why,  bless  my  soul,"  exclaimed  the 
young  man,  "I've  been  just  dying  to 
meet  her  for  a  whole  year !"  When 
he  reached  New 
York   he   went  the 
first    night    to  see 
Miss  Kennedy  on  the 
stage;  then  he  sent 
her  a  telegram,  tell- 
ing all  about  the  let- 
ter   of  introduction 
from  the  aunt,  and 
next  day  and  during 
successive   days  he 
took  her  to  lunch  and 
to   dinner   every  day. 
"And  then,"  smiled 
Miss   Kennedy,  "well, 
that's  about  all.  You 
know  the  ending." 

And — sh  ! — right  now 
it  looks   as   if  Bessie 
Love  and  Mary  Mac- 
Laren    might  shortly 
become  soldiers' 
brides.   They've  both 
admitted  to  me  that 
it  was  only  because 
they  couldn't  decide 
which  of  the  gallant 
officers  paying  court 
to  them  to  accept  that 
they    didn't  marry 
now. 

course  there  is  Mae 
handsome  newspaper- 
man husband,  Louis  Lee  Armes,  was  a 
member  of  the  United  States  forces 
when  she  married  him  in  September. 

And  then  there  is  Gladys  Brockwell, 
who  was  engaged  to  Harry  Edwards, 
the  director,  for  two  whole  years.  But 
Gladys  was  coy  about  marrying,  till 
Edwards  went  up  to  Camp  Lewis, 
Washington,  to  train ;  then  Miss  Brock- 
well  joined  him,  and  they  were  wed. 


> 


"Hitchyour 
auto  to  a  serv- 
ice star!"  says     .  I 
Madge   Kennedy.  \| 


Oh,  and  of 
Marsh.  Her 


A  Conversational  Butterfly 

Fannie  Ward  says  nice  things  about  every 
one   else   and   quite   neglects   her  own  affairs. 

By  Barbara  Little 


FA  N  N  I  E 
W  A  R  D 
and  I 
were  to  have  a 
regular  old-fash- 
ioned   visit ;  she 
had  said  so  over 
the  phone,  and  on 
the   way  to  her 
hotel    I  planned 
out  what  we'd  talk  about 
— whether  she'd  really 
be  able  to  get  a  pass- 
port and  go  to  Eng- 
land,    and  what 
clothes    she   w  a  s 
buying    in    N  e  w 
York,  and  then  all 
about  herself  gen- 
erally.   I  could 
think  of  at  least  a 
hundred  things 
that  I  wanted  to 
know  about  her. 

And  t  hi  s  is 
what  I  learned  in 
the  first  fifteen 
minutes : 

1 .  — That  Charlie 
Chaplin  is  the  most 
wonderful  man  on 
the  screen ;  he  can 
play  the  violin  and 
saxophone  and 
everything,    and  he's 
awfully  clever  and  ex 
tremely     good  H 
looking. 

2.  — That  the 
Dowager  Queen 
of  England  is 
simply  beautiful, 
a  perfect  English 
type,  with  a  fig- 
ure like  a  girl's, 
and  the  kind  of 
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face  which  shows 
that  she  thinks 
good  thoughts. 

3. — That  even 
if  you  go  to  Los 
Angeles  expect- 
ing to  hate  it,  you 
soon  decide  that 
it's  one  of  the 
— —  most  beautiful 
places  in  the  world. 

That  was  the  way 
it  went.     Just  as  I'd 
think    that     I  had 
pinned  the  conversa- 
tional butterfly 
down    tight,  it 
would  fly  away  to 
somebody  else. 
Her  blue  eyes  wide 
with  interest,  and 
her    tiny  hands, 
with    their  big 
pearl  rings,  flut- 
tering   down  on 
mine    and  then 
back  to  the  lun- 
cheon table  again, 
she  told  me  about 
Charlie  Chaplin  in- 
stead of  herself,  and 
chatted  about 
crowned  heads  instead 
of    about    her  own, 
with  its  crop  of  yel- 
ow  curls. 

She  did  pause 
for  a  brief  de- 
scription of  her 
house  in  London. 

"I  didn't  take 
out  war  insur- 
ance on  it.  and 
then  it  never  got 
bombed  at  all !" 
she   chuckled  at 


"Of  course  I  like  to  wear  lovely  clothes.''' 


her  own  good  luck.  "Oh,  yes,  it's  very 
pretty;  looks  just  like  a  little  white 
church.  It  runs  straight  through  to  the 
street  behind,  and,  inside,  you  go  down 
three  steps  like  this,"  drawing  a  dia- 
gram on  the  tablecloth  for  me,  "and 
then  you're  in  the  dining  room ;  it  goes 
clear  to  the  other  street.  And  on  this 
side  you  go  down  one  step  into  an 
alcove,  where  there's  a  fireplace  the 
whole  length  of  the  wall.  And  all  the 
furnishings  came  from  the  Paris  Ex- 
position. But  you  ought  to  see  Lady 
Bancroft's  house;  she's  the  only  other 
actress  who  has  ever  had  a  house  in 
Berkeley  Square.  That's  where  my 
house  is.  Everybody  else  is  a  duke 
or  an  earl  or  somebody  like  that." 

Then  she  took  a  long  breath,  and 
began  to  talk  about  Los  Angeles, 
whereupon  I  firmly  seized  upon  the 
conversation  and  led  it  to  her  new 
house  out  there. 

"I  feel  just  like  a  real-estate  agent !" 
she  protested.  "Well,  there's  a  banana 
tree  in  the  garden."  Important,  if  true 
— as  it  is  in  this  case;  she  showed  me 
a  picture  of  it.  There  were  other  pic- 
tures, of  sunken  gardens  with  marble 
steps  leading  down  to  them,  and  bed- 
rooms whose  furnishings  were  used  by 
Napoleon,  and  little  details  like  that, 
all  contributing  to  the  fame  of  this  new 
palace. 

But  the  most  beautiful  house  couldn't 
be  as  interesting  as  she  is  to  the  many 
girls  who  wonder  how  Fannie  Ward 
manages  to  look  so  very  young. 


She  looks  like  a  girl  of  | 
eighteen.  j 

"They    say  she 
enamels    her  face," 
people    say    when  they 
hear  that  you  know  her.  "Is 

it  true  that  she  "   And  then  they 

go  on  and  give  a  list  of  things  a  mile 
long  that  would  make  your  hair  curl 
with  horror.  Well,  be  it  said  that 
Fannie  Ward  looks  perfectly  radiant 
and  perfectly  natural,  and  I  know 
that,  whatever  the  means  she  em- 
ploys, they  must  be  natural  ones. 
Here's  why  I'm  so  sure ;  she  begged 
me  to  take  a  Turkish  bath  with  her ! 
Now,  any  woman  who  has  ever  en- 
veloped herself  in  a  sheet,  plastered 
her  hair  up  under  a  rubber  cap,  and 
been  steamed,  showered,  and 
pounded  within  an  inch  of  her  life 
knows  that  you  check  all  perishable 
beauty  with  your  valuables  at  the 
door  and  that,  if  you  have  any  deep, 
dark  beauty  secrets,  you  don't  take 
Turkish  baths.  Fannie  Ward  adores 
them — so  there  you  are  ! 

About  "Common  Clay" — which 
was  just  being  shown  in  New  York 
— she  was  very  enthusiastic,  insist- 
ing that  it  was  as  big  a  story  as  "The 
Cheat,"  the  well-known  picture 
which  she  made  with  Sessue  Haya- 
kawa  several  years  ago.  She  seemed 
rather  surprised  that  it  has  been  re- 
issued recently. 

"Of  course  it  was  a  remarkable 
story,  though — wonderfully  written," 
she  said.   Not  a  word  about  her  own 
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work  in  the  big  scene  where  Hayakawa 
branded  her  on  the  shoulder,  or  of  the 
one  at  the  end  where  she  confessed 
that  she  had  killed  him.  Oh,  no ! 
Somebody  else  had  written  a  big  story ; 
that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

"I  have  a  great  part  in  'Common 
Clay/  as  interesting  as  the  one  in  'The 
Cheat !'  "  she  said.  "Of  course  I  love 
to  wear  beautiful  clothes.  Who 
doesn't?  But  I  like  a  role  that  gives 
me  a  chance  to  wear  just  cheap  ones, 
too ;  I'd  be  broken-hearted  if  I  heard 
people  saw  that  they  went  to  see  Fan- 
nie Ward  because  she  wore  such  lovely 
frocks.  I  enjoyed  the  little  maid's  cap 
and  apron  in  'Common  Clay  ;'  it  didn't 
stand  between  the 
audience  and  me, 
as  I  sometimes 
feel  that  a 
stunning  f  r  o  c 
does.  Perhaps 
that  sounds  rather 
far-fetched,  b  u  t 
when  I'm  work- 
ing before  the 
camera  my 
mind  is  partly 
on  my  audi- 
ence ;  perhaps 
the  way  that  I 
personally  would 
show  an  emotion 
isn't  the  one  that 
would  carry  it  to 
them,  so  I  feel  as 
if  I  were  talking 
right  at  them  all  the 
time.  And  I  choose 
my  clothes  for  their 
general    effect  for 


that  reason;  I  don't  want  the  women 
who  come  to  see  me  to  spend  their 
time  trying  to  work  out  the  details  of 
a  dress  I  wear,  instead  of  watching 
my  work.  Oh,  I  could  talk  for  hours 
about  stage  clothes !" 

The  whistles  were  blowing  long  and 
loud  that  day,  for  several  troopships 
were  steaming  in  past  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  and  every  time  a  new  siren 
joined  in  the  general  clamor  she  sighed 
longingly  and  exclaimed,  "Oh,  those 
passports ! 

"But  I'm  not  wasting  time  repining," 
she  declared  determinedly.  "Life's  too 
short  for  that,  and  I'm  trying  so  hard 
to  make  the  best  of  the  situation  that 
probably  by  the  time  the  authorities 
say  I  can  go  to  England  I  won't  want 
to  leave  New  York!" 

Making  the  best  of  things  is  just  a 
small  part  of  the  philosophy  which  she 

has  worked 
out    for  her- 
self,   and  as 
she    told  me 
about  it  I  began 
to  understand 
why  there  is  such 
an  atmosphere  of  ra- 
diant youth  and  hap- 
piness about  her. 
"I  don't  believe  in 
being    crabbed  and 
ugly  and  saying 
hateful  things 
about    people — 
thoughts  like 
those  are  just 


"Common 
Clay" 
makes  her  a 
beautiful 
bootblack. 
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She  talked  about  the  dowager  queen  instead  of  herself. 


boomerangs  that  come  straight  back 
and  hit  you !"  she  told  me.  "And  to 
stay  young  people  ought  to  like  work; 
I  don't  know  what  I'd  do  if  I  didn't 
enjoy  making  pictures.  That  keeps  me 
busy,  and  I  don't  have  time  to  think 
too  much  about  myself  and  lose  inter- 
est in  life." 

"How  about  the  stage  itself — do  you 
want  to  go  back  to  it?"  I  asked  her. 

"If  I  can  get  back  to  England  I  may 
return  to  it  right  away,"  she  answered. 
"They've  offered  me  a  big  play,  and 
I'd  really  like  to  do  it.  I  love  the  thea- 
ter in  England ;  people  wear  such  won- 
derful evening  clothes,  and  they're  so 
enthusiastic,  and — why,  one  season  the 
king  and  queen  came  to  see  me  five 
times  in  one  play!    Wasn't  that  fine? 

"I  don't  want  to  stop  making  pic- 
tures, though,"  she  went  on  after  a 


moment.  "I'd  like  to  rest  down  in 
southern  France  for  a  while."  She 
thought  that  statement  over  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  smiled  suddenly.  "But  I'd 
like  to  make  pictures  down  there,  too ; 
you  see,  I  can't  get  away  from  it." 

And  then,  looking  as  impish  as  a 
child  who  has  run  away  from  school, 
she  slipped  into  her  coat. 

"Come  on  and  have  that  Turkish  bath 
now!"  she  urged.  "People  know  all 
there  is  to  know  about  me,  anyway !" 
And  I'd  have  defied  anybody  to  resist 
her. 

There's  one  more  thing  I'd  like  to 
say  about  this  little  chat  with  Fannie 
Ward — though  she  talked  about  every- 
body but  herself,  she  said  only  things 
she  could  have  said  to  the  people  them- 
selves— things  they'd  have  liked  to  hear. 
Xo  gossip  allowed ! 


Fade-Outs 


By  Harry  J.  Smalley 


Spring  Pome. 
An  almanac  lies  on  my  desk  and  it  lies — 
"This  is  May,  and  sweet  Springtime 
begins !" 

The  air's  nearly  frigid,  and  two  husky 
guys 

Are  a-putting  more  coal  in  my  bins ! 


I'm  wearing  my  heavies,  goloshes  and 
furs, 

And  my  nose  is   so   red  that  it 
gleams — 

Still,  that  almanac  tells  me,  insists  and 
avers — 
"May— All  Is  Sun  Beams  !" 

There's  liquid  ice  falling  to-night  from 
a  sky 

That's  as  cold  as  the  heart  of  a  Hun. 
But  I'm  on  my  way  to  some  joy — that 
is  why 

I'm  taking  it  now  on  the  run ! 
That  almanac  guy,  I  have  ceased  now 
to  blame, 

After  all,  he  was  right  so  it  seems — 
With  rapture  I  gaze  on  the  sign,  where 
the  name 

"May  All  i  son"  beams! 
— o — 
A  Sad  Occurrence. 
Paul  Powell,  while  directing  "All 
Night,"  caught  a  cold  and  lost  his  voice. 


Can  you  imagine  anything  sadder 
than  that? 

The  sufferings  of  a  tangoist  with 
eight  corns  are  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  woes  of  a  voiceless  director. 
— o — 

During  the  filming  of  Dorothy  Dal- 
ton's  "Green  Eyes,"  the  fervor  of  the 
negro  camp-meeting  actors  made  such 
an  impression  upon  Jack  Holt  that  he 
nearly  "got  religion." 

We  said  "nearly." 

Any  one  who  has  heard  Jack  play 
golf  will  know  he  didn't  get  it  entirely. 


"I  Want  To  Forget"— Evelyn  Nes- 


c-  bit. 


We're  trying  to. 

— o — 
Yum !    Yum ! 
— "full  of  the  spice  that  constantly 
piques  the  most  refined  taste — sheer 
cleverness  with  a  brand-new  flavor — " 


When  we  first  lamped  this  one  we 
thought  that  a  well-known  pickle  man- 
ufacturer had  discovered  No.  58  and 
was  boosting  it. 

The  paragraph,  however,  turned  out 
to  be  a  newspaper  criticism  of  "For 
Husbands  Only." 

Did  it  taste  that  way  to  you? 
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Shocking ! 

An  exhibitor  advertised  Mabel  Nor- 
mand  in  "A  Perfect  36"  as  "a  big  broad 
comedy  drama." 

The  very  idea ! 

Mabel  isn't! 

You  Know  How  It  Is. 
We  have  not  as  yet  viewed  Anne 
Luther's  "Her  Moment,"  but  we  will 
lay  odds  that  it  is  a  long,  long  play. 


A  woman's  moment  is — 

Well,  you've  heard  your  lady  friend 
say  she'd  be  down  in  a  moment,  haven't 
you  ? 

Thassall ! 


Dangers  Of  Knowledge. 

Preparatory  to  taking  his  company 
to  France  to  make  propaganda  films 
for  the  Gov't,  Doug  Fairbanks  en- 
gaged a  French  tutor  to  tute  gratis 
those  of  his  players  who  wished  to 
acquire  the  language. 

Which  is  all  right  as  long  as  these 
players  use  their  newly  acquired 
French  on  the  French — otherwise, — 
well  

Last  winter  we  attended  a  picture 
play  during  the  passage  of  which,  the 
word  "Ypres"  appeared  upon  the 
screen. 

There  were  718  persons  in  the  opti- 
ence  and  700  of  them  immediately  and 
audibly  pronounced  it  erroneously. 

The  other  eighteen  probably  pro- 
nounced it  wrongly  under  their  eighteen 
breaths. 


Nobody  seemed' able  to  pronounce  it 
correctly. 
Except  us. 

We  arose  in  our  majesty  and  the 
darkness  and  addressed  the  optience, 
explaining  to  it  that  the  word  was  pro- 
nounced "Eeps." 

Six  ushers  led  us  outside  and  intro- 
duced us  to  a  cop.  There  is  always 
a  policeman  around  when  you  don't 
want  one. 

This  officer  chided  us  upon  our  ig- 
norance and  told  us  "Ypres"  was  pro- 
nounced "Wipers." 

We  stuck  to  "Eeps." 

Whereupon  we  were  pinched  and 
locked  up  on  suspicion  of  being  a  nut. 

We  were  right,  of  course — but  our 
experience  proved  that  it  is  sometimes 
foolish  to  be  wise. 

What's  the  use  of  being  able  to  pro- 
nounce a  French  battlefield  correctly  if 
no  one  will  believe  you? 

— o — 
Rhyme  and  Reason. 

"String  Beans,"  starring  Charlie 
Ray,  is  reported  as  having  been  an  un- 
usual box-office  success. 

This  does  not  surprise  us. 


The  hero  was  an  amateur  poet. 
There  are  one  hundred  million  amateur 
poets  in  the  U.  S.  and  they  all  turned 
out  to  see  the  picture. 

— o — 
Strong  Scenes. 
Bill  Hart's  "Breed  Of  Men"  con- 
tains several  scenes  taken  at  the  Chicago 
Stockyards. 
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They  were  probably  inserted  for  "at- 
mosphere." 

Chick,  Chick,  Chick,  Chick  ! 
Chasing  a   bird   brings   Doug  into 
many  strange  adventures  in  "He  Comes 
Up  Smiling." 


The  same  has  happened  to  lots  of 
chaps. 

Only  the  bird  they  were  chasing  was 
not  a  canary  I 

— o — 

Adv.  for  "Jane  Goes  A-Wooing" — 
(La  sky.) 

— "proving  that  the  best  things  in 
life  are  not  the  ones  pursued. — " 

Sure,  sure — we  discovered  all  that 
while  chasing  the  Hun ! 

— o — 
Puzzle. 

The  title  of  William  Russell's  play, 
"Where  The  West  Begins"  started 
many  an  argument. 

We'll  bite— where  DOES  it  begin  ? 

While  pausing  for  an  answer  allow 
us  to  slip  you  one  of  our  own — 

"Where  The  Middle  Of  The  Snow 
Ends." 

A  kiss  will  be  given  for  the  best 
guess. 

— o — 

Squeezing  A  Synopsis. 
There  is  a  department  in  a  weekly 
film  trades  paper  that  interests  us 
hugely.  It  is  called  "Advertising  Aids 
For  Busy  Exhibitors,"  and  therein  is 
set  forth  the  cast,  story  and  advertising 
hints  for  the  week's  releases. 


Here  is  their  jazzed  synopsis  of  Eve- 
lyn Nesbit's  "Her  Mistake." 

All  we  did  to  it  was  to  omit  the  punc- 
tuation marks,  believing  that  the  busy 
exhibitor  has  no  time  to  fritter  away  on 
such  nonessential  things  as  commas  and 
periods, — let  'er  go  ! — 

"Rose  Hale  marries  Ralph  Van 
Court  whose  uncle  has  married  Ralph's 
fiancee  winning  her  way  through  his 
greater  wealth  as  time  passes  the  girl 
again  becomes  interested  in  Ralph  and 
seeks  his  company  the  husband  is  pre- 
vented from  discovering  the  affair 
through  the  maneuvers  of  Rose  who 
throws  suspicion  from  the  other 
woman  and  makes  Ralph  realize  how 
well  worthy  of  his  love  his  own  wife 
is."—  . 

Yep — they  made  five  reels  outa  that ! 

— o — 

At  a  Hollywood  Red  Cross  benefit 
the  actors  raised  $250. 

A  beautiful  young  actress  who  hates 
publicity  so  deeply  that  we  will  not 


mention  her  name — raised  the  last  ten 
dollars  by  auctioning  off  a  kiss. 

If  they  had  STARTED  it  that  way 
they'd  have  raised  a  million ! 

— o — 

Page  De  Wolf  Hopper! 

There  are  often  laudable  features 
about  a  play  besides  its  "settings"  and 
"movement." 

For  instance,  among  the  players  in 
"Every  Mother's  Son"  (Fox)  are  to  be 
found  Charlotte  Walker  and  Percy 
Standing. 
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"The  Price  Of  A  Good  Time." 

We  wish  they  would  stop  showing 
that  picture ! 

The  title  brings  to  us  melancholy 
memories. 


The  price  of  our  last  one,  (Nov.  n, 
1918),  was  $12.75  and  a  headache. 


Don't  waste  your  time  trying  to  pick 
out  the  screen's  most  beautiful  woman. 

There  is  no  prettiest  ONE ! 
— o — 
A  Lean  Criticism. 

— "the  dog  is  easily  the  star  and  next 
to  him  a  little  pickaninny  is  quite  in- 
teresting— "  Magazine  critic  apropos  of 
Arbuekle's  "The  Sheriff." 

No  Fat  in  it. 
*  — o — 

Tom  Mix  is  one  busy  little  guy,  and 
he  hates  to  waste  time. 

Last  Nov.,  while  convalescing  from 
an  operation  which  removed  a  fifteen- 
year-old  bullet  from  his  knee,  and  there 
being  nothing  else  to  do,  he  accumu- 
lated the  flu  and  had  it  over  with  while 
the  hinge  was  healing. 

Same  as  getting  a  shave  and  a  shine 
at  the  same  time  ! 

— o — 
Film  Anatomy. 

"Conquered  Hearts"  (Ivan) 

"Black  Feet  And  Flat  Heads"  (Mu- 
tual) 

"Naked  Hands"  (Renowned) 
"The  Finger  Of  Justice"  (Arrow) 
"Babbling  Tongues"  (Ivan) 


"The  Submarine  Eye"  (Four- 
square) 

"Blue  Blood"  (Goldwyn) 

"Two  Tough  Tender  Feet"  (Sen- 
nett) 

"Green  Eyes"  (Paramount) 
— o — 

Shop  Talk  For  Geometry  Students. 
In  "Branding  Broadway,"  Bill  Hart 
plays  a  square  guy  in  the  guise  of  a 
rounder — a  part  he  hasn't  essayed  since 
he  was  a  Triangle  star. 

— o — 

Shakespeare  And  Us — Fifty-Fifty. 

Imperial  Caesar,  dead  and  turned  to 
clay,  might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind 
away — 

But  the  "Salome"   costumes  Miss 
Theda  Bara  wore  would  not  suffice  to 
plug  up  tight,  the  keyhole  in  the  door ! 
— o — 

Hoyd  Hughes,  who  appeared  with 
Margarita  Fisher  in  "Impossible  Su- 
san," is  a  bad,  bad  boy.  At  least  one 
would  think  so. 

A  magazine  published  his  picture 
over  these  words — 

— "he  will  bear  watching  because  he 
has  youth  and  breeziness — " 
— o — 

Answer  to  Correspondent: 
Waitress,  Butte,   Mont.— Your  vil- 
lage was  named  after  us.    We  cannot 
tell  you  whether  Bill   Parsons  is  a 


blonde  or  a  brunette.  How  CAN  we 
tell?  Maybe  he's  running  opposition 
to  the  Seven  Sutherland  Sisters.  Call 
again, — and  bring  the  cook. 


Twi  1  i  g  h  t 


A  gripping, 
appealing  love 
story  of  the  Big 
Woods. 

By  Fannie  Kilbourne 


She  helped  Jim  to  "hitch  up"  and 
they  both  drove  the  stranger  home. 


TWILIGHT  became  a  woman  the 
day  that  Elise  Charmant  came 
to  the  lumber  camp.  Until  then 
Twilight  had  been  a  little  girl,  fishing 
in  the  mountain  streams,  playing  gay 
pranks  on  the  lumbermen,  being  a 
sweet  little  sister  to  Jim  Anwell,  the 
owner  of  the  camp,  and  as  dear  as  a 
daughter  to  Jim's  mother.  But  the  day 
that  Twilight  saw  Elise  Charmant  smil- 
ing at  Jim  she  ceased  being  a  little 
girl  and  knew  that  never  again  would 
she  think  of  herself  as  Jim's  little  sister. 

Years  ago  Twilight  had  come  to  Jim 
Anwell's  camp.  Jim  had  been  a  husky 
boy  of  seven  then,  Twilight  an  adora- 
ble, crowing,  dimpling  girl  baby.  No- 
body knew  how  she  came ;  Jim  himself 
found  the  burro  ambling  along  the 
mountainside  in  the  early  evening;  his 
mother  found  the  baby  in  the  burro's 


pannier.  That  was  all  they  ever  knew 
about  her. 

"Of  course  we'll  keep  her,"  motherly 
Kate  Anwell  had  decided.  "She  has 
nowhere  else  to  go." 

"I  wonder — has  she  got  a  name?" 
little  Jim  had  asked. 

"She  came  to  us  at  twilight,"  his 
mother  said.   "We'll  call  her  Twilight." 

But  she  was  more  often  called  Light 
— the  quaint  little  name  suited  her  so 
well,  for  she  was  a  gay,  radiant  bit 
of  a  girl,  as  warm  and  sweet  as  sun- 
shine and  as  welcome. 

It  was  Light  herself  who  had  found 
Elise  Charmant's  father  wandering  in 
the  forest  and  taken  him  home. 

"Jim,"  she  had  called,  "this  is  Doctor 
Charmant.  He  was  hunting  and  lost 
himself  in  our  woods.  I  told  him  we 
would  drive  him  back  to  the  inn." 
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"Of  course,"  said  Jim. 

But  that  was  the  last  time  that  Twi- 
light called  to  Jim  as  a  little  sister  calls. 
On  the  ride  to  the  inn  Jim  learned 
that  Doctor  Charmant  was  a  famous 
brain  specialist,  come  to  the  woods  for 
a  rest ;  Light  learned  that  the  doctor 
had  a  daughter. 

The  girl  who  came  running  down 
to  the  buggy  to  meet  her  father  was 
of  a  kind  that  Twilight  had  never  seen 
before ;  her  clothes  were  different,  she 
wore  jewels  on  her  fingers,  jewels  in 
her  ears.  Twilight 


watched  her  with  a 
shy  interest.  Her 
way  of  speaking, 
too,  was  different. 

"Elise,"  said  her 
father,  "this  is  Mr. 
Anwell." 

And  Elise  smiled 
at  Jim. 

Her  smile  was 
as  different  as  her 
clothes  and  her 
words ;  it  was  not 
Twilight's  direct, 
sisterly  smile.  It  was  down-glancing, 
challenging.  Light  had  never  seen  that 
kind  of  a  smile  before ;  it  was  foreign 
to  the  mountain  woods  she  knew.  But 
with  a  wisdom  as  old  as  womanhood 
she  knew  the  smile,  and  she  knew  that 
she  would  never  be  Jim's  little  sister 
again. 

She  was  strangely  shy  on  the  drive 
home.  She  did  not  mention  the  dance 
she  had  intended  asking  Jim  about.  It 
was  the  Firemen's  Annual  Ball,  and 
Light's  first  party.  Jim  would  take 
her,  and  she  was  to  have  a  new  party 
dress,  a  really  grown-up  dress.  But 
a  memory  of  Elise's  provocative  smile 
kept  dancing  beside  the  buggy,  and 
Light's  simple,  sisterly  questions  some 
way  stuck  in  her  throat.  The  next  day, 
she  thought,  she  would  ask  Jim. 

But  the  next  day,  when  she  and  Jim 
both  happened  to  be  in  the  lumber  office, 


"Twilight" 

Novelized  with  permission  from  the  DeLuxe 
picture  by  Louis  Joseph  Vance,  based  on  a 
story  by  Vingie  E.  Roe,  originally  published 
in  the  Metropolitan  Magazine. 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS: 

Twilight  Doris  Kenyon 

Jim  Anwell  Frank  Mills 

Elise  Charmant  Sally  Crute 

Doctor  Charmant  George  Lessey 

Jules  Harry  Lee 

Kate  Anwell  Edith  Warren 


Doctor  Charmant  and  his  daughter 
came  in,  the  doctor  to  bring  Jim  a  box 

of   cigars,   his   daughter  because  

Light,  with  a  quick  jealousy,  knew  why 
Elise  had  come.  The  city  girl  stood 
glancing  over  the  posters  of  the  ball 
which  spattered  the  walls. 

"Oh,  I'd  love  to  see  a  ball  like  that !" 
she  exclaimed,  with  her  challenging 
smile  at  Jim. 

Jim  glanced  across  at  Light,  but  said 
nothing. 

Just  as  the  guests  were  leaving,  Twi- 
light  heard  the 
doctor  say  to  Jim : 
"My  daughter 
seems  to  have  a 
great  desire  to  see 
this  ball.  I  won- 
der if  it  would  be 
asking  too  great  a 

favor  " 

And  Twilight, 
with  a  quick 
wrench  of  pain 
that  Light,  the  lit- 
tle girl,  had  never 
known,  heard  Jim 
reply  to  the  doctor : 

"Yes,  I'll  be  glad  to  take  her.    I  was 

going  to  take  Twilight,  but  " 

Twilight's  first  party  was  the  most 
unhappy  evening  of  her  life.  Her 
dress,  that  had  seemed  so  pretty  to 
her,  looked  odd  and  dowdy  beside  the 
dress  that  Elise  wore;  she  saw  Jim 
looking  with  admiration  at  Elise's 
pretty  little  feet  in  their  slim,  high- 
heeled  slippers.  Light  knew  that  her 
own  feet  were  as  small  as  Elise's,  but 
her  slippers  made  them  seem  large  and 
clumsy.  The  evening  grew  more  mis- 
erable as  each  dance  passed.  At  last, 
when  the  ice  cream  was  served,  Light 
swallowed  over  an  aching  lump  in  her 
throat.  Jim  was  laughing  with  this  city 
girl,  laughing  and — flirting.  It  was  the 
first  time  Light  had  seen  flirting,  and 
she  did  not  know  it  by  name,  but  she 
did  know  it  by  instinct,  an  instinct  that 
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Now  she  could  forget  even  Jim  for  a  flower  or  her  own  shadow'. 


caught  and  held  her  heart  in  an  aching 
hurt. 

"I — I  wish  I  could  spoil  the  party 
for  her!" 

Light,  who  had  never  hated  any  one 
in  all  her  sunny  life,  was  shocked  at 
the  sudden  impulse,  but  she  could  not 
put  it  away.  And  just  as  her  partner 
went  for  some  cake  an  idea,  a  daring, 
mischievous  idea,  popped  into  her  head. 
It  was  the  Firemen's  Ball  and  

She  slipped  out  of  the  hall  and  ran 
down  the  road  toward  home  till  she 
came  to  the  fire-alarm  gong,  a  great 
iron  horseshoe.  With  the  strength  of 
roused  jealousy  she  raised  the  iron  rod 


and  beat  upon  the  gong. 
The  alarm  pealed  out  into 
the  stillness  of  the  night. 
She  crouched  back  beside 
the  road,  and  in  a  brief 
few  minutes  she  saw  the 
engine  come  tearing  along, 
Jim  riding  with  the  fire- 
men. At  the  call  of  fire, 
the  one  great  forest  dan- 
ger, Jim  had  forgotten 
Elise. 

Light  waited  for  Jim 
to  come  home,  wondering 
if     he     would  suspect. 

if          She  heard  stealthy 

sounds  below,  and,  think- 
ing Jim  was  coming  in 
quietly,  she  tiptoed  down 
the  stairs.  The  door  to 
the  lumber  room  stood 
ajar,  and  there  was  a 
faint  light.  There,  before 
the  open  safe,  crouched 
Jules,  one  of  Jim's  work- 
men, a  drinking,  worth- 
less chap  whom  the  men 
called  Frenchy. 

"What  are  you  doing 
here?''  Twilight  de- 
manded. 

With  an  angry  snarl 
the  Frenchman  turned 
upon  the  girl. 

"  he  began  threaten- 


"You  keep — 
ingly. 

But  he  was  too  late.  There  was  a 
firm,  quick  step  in  the  hall,  and  Jim, 
tall,  strong,  angry,  strode  into  the  room. 
The  Frenchman  was  unarmed,  but  he 
was  quick  and  lithe.  There  was  a 
quick,  sharp  struggle,  Jim  snapped  a 
handcuff  on  him,  but  before  he  could 
lock  its  mate  Jules  had  wrenched  him- 
self free  and  darted  out  of  the  door. 

"I'll  feex  you !"  he  warned  as  he  ran. 

It  was  an  hour  later  when,  the  ex- 
citement over,  Light  turned  to  Jim  with 
a  demure  look  into  which  mischief 
would  creep. 
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"Was  it — a — a  very  bad  fire?"  she 
asked. 

"No,  it  " 

Jim  suddenly  caught  the  mischief  in 
Twilight's  eyes. 

"Light,  did  you — why  " 

Twilight's  averted  face,  the  crimson 
that  came  creeping  down  to  stain  the 
soft  whiteness  of  her  neck,  made  Jim 
blink  in  sudden  surprise. 

"Light!" 

And  Jim  knew,  too,  that  his  little 
sister  had  grown  up. 

"But  I  didn't,  my  dearest,"  he  denied 
after  a  bit.  "She  just  amused  me;  I 
had  never  seen  anybody  else  like  her. 
My  dearest,  I've  loved  you  ever  since 
I  found  you  that  twilight 
years  ago.  I  guess  maybe 
I  didn't  always  love  you 
in  quite  the  same  way  that 
I  do  now,  or,  anyway,  I 
know  it  now.  Light,  dear 
— oh,  but  I'm  glad  you 
rang  that  firebell !" 

The  next  day  Light, 
radiant  with  this  new  hap- 
piness, walked  down  part 
way  to  his  work  with  her 
lover. 

"It's  dry,"  he  said; 
"just  the  time  for  fires. 
Pray  for  a  hard  rain, 
Light,"  he  ordered. 

He  kissed  the  girl 
good-by  at  the  paths' 
crossing,  and  she  turned 
back.  She  had  gone  a 
half  mile  or  so  when  a 
haggard  figure  rose  sud- 
denly in  the  path  before 
her.    It  was  Frenchy. 

' '  Y  o  u — you  "  he 

snarled,  "you  spoiled  for 
me  ze   I  will  " 

Light  turned  to  run 
back  toward  Jim,  but  the 
wToodsman  caught  her 
about  the  waist,  drawine 
her  toward  him. 


wrenched  away,  but  he  caught  her 
again.  Twilight  had  lived  out  of  doors. 
She  was  lithe  and  strong,  almost  a 
match  for  the  Frenchman.  Struggling 
frantically,  they  pressed  dangerously 
close  to  the  cliffside.  Suddenly  Light 
bent  back  with  a  quick  motion,  and, 
summoning  all  her  strength,  thrust  the 
man  from  her.  He  staggered  back- 
ward, lost  his  balance,  half  caught  him- 
self, then  slipped  and  fell  over  the  cliff 
edge,  rolling,  striking  on  the  jagged 
rocks. 

Light  leaned  over  the  edge;  the 
Frenchman  lay  very  still  at  the  rocky 
bottom.  Trembling  with  fear  at  her 
own  act,  she  scrambled  dowm  the  rocky 


Light 


With  insane  passion  she  dragged  Elise  down  toward  the  fire. 
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precipice.  She  leaned  over  the  man ; 
he  did  not  move  nor  open  his  eyes. 
Blood  gushed  from  a  cut  in  his  head. 
Light  stared  at  him,  slow  horror  creep- 
ing over  her  face. 

"I  have  killed  him !  I  have  killed 
him !    I  have  killed — — " 

She  turned  and  walked  toward  home, 
a  strange,  fearful,  vacant  look  creeping 
into  her  wide  eyes.  She  kept  to  the 
homeward  road,  but  not  as  a  thinking 
person  walks  a  familiar  way ;  it  was 
more  like  some  frightened  animal 
creeping  along  by  instinct. 

During  the  horrible  days  that  fol- 
lowed, Jim,  his  mother,  the  kindly 
woodsmen  questioned  the  girl.  To 
them  all  she  turned  this  blank,  fright- 
ened face  and  said  piteously: 

"Light  cannot  remember — cannot — 
cannot  " 

After  a  few  days  the  fear  left  her 
face,  but  still  she  could  not  remember, 
still  her  eyes  met  the  world  with  a 
sweet,  blank  stare.  Jim,  frightened, 
called  Doctor  Charmant,  and  the  fa- 
mous brain  specialist  came  gladly  to 
give  his  wisdom.  But  it  was  of  no 
avail.  He  and  his  daughter  came  to 
live  in  the  Anwell  house  for  a  time,  the 
doctor  hoping  by  observation  to  find  the 
key  to  the  strange  change  that  had  come 
to  the  radiant,  happy  girl. 

But  all  his  science  failed.  Light  an- 
swered his  questions,  obeyed  his  strange 
instructions  with  the  same  sweet,  un- 
knowing willingness.  She  no  longer 
seemed  to  resent  Elise's  presence,  but 
went  about  her  daily  duties  with  blank, 
unseeing  eyes,  playing  with  flowers  in 
the  woods,  playing  with  shadows  on  the 
wall,  calling  them  by  name,  talking 
with  them.  Only  Jim  stirred  her  to 
anything  deeper  than  this  gentle,  im- 
personal kindness,  but  her  manner  to- 
ward him  was  not  the  eager,  happy  de- 
votion he  had  known  before;  it  was 
rather  a  dumb,  doglike  devotion. 

"I  am  sorry  beyond  words,"  Doctor 
Charmant  told  him  at  last,  "but  I  can 


promise  you  no  hope ;  I  know  of  no  way 
to  recall  the  fleeting  reason." 

"You  mean,  doctor,  that  she  will 
never  be  any  different  from  what  she 
is  now?" 

The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"There  have  been  miracles,"  he  said. 
"I  know  of  no  aid  that  science  can 
give  her." 

"She  is  like  her  name,  mother,"  Jim 
said  one  day  in  an  agony  of  mourning. 
"She  is  sweet  and  kindly  and  affec- 
tionate, but  the  light  has  gone.  There 
is  a  mistiness  about  her,  a  sort  of  walk- 
ing between  two  worlds.  She  is  like 
her  name — like  Twilight." 

"And  to  have  all  your  happy  plans 
go  !"  his  mother  mourned. 

"I  shall  many  her  just  the  same, 
mother,"  Jim  said.  "She  needs  me 
more  than  ever  now.  And  I  love  her, 
even  as  she  is,  more  than  I  shall  ever 
love  another  woman." 

"But,  Jim,  you  can't — it  isn't  " 

Jim  only  shook  his  head. 

"She  needs  me  more  than  ever  now," 
was  all  that  he  would  say. 

So  the  days  dragged  on,  dull  days  of 
misery. 

And  the  man  who  had  caused  the 
trouble,  who  had  lain  at  the  foot  of 
the  cliff,  was  living.  Badly  hurt,  he 
had  dragged  himself  away  from  the 
scene  of  his  fall.  Through  the  suffer- 
ing of  his  return  toward  strength  he 
had  one  thought  only,  hatred  for  those 
who  had  caused  his  trouble. 

"Ha,  he  t'inks  hee's  reech !"  Jules 
told  his  two  pals.  "Great  forest  lands  ! 
Ha,  one  touch  of  ze  match  and  where 
are  dey?" 

They  were  all  together  in  the  Anwell 
home — Jim,  his  mother,  Doctor  Char- 
mant and  his  daughter,  and  Twilight — 
when  the  first  warning  came. 

"Fires  to  the  south !"  From  lonely 
ranch,  from  lumberman  to  homesteader 
the  warning  flashed.  "Fires  to  the 
south !" 

Like  soldiers  who  are  alwavs  on  the 
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As  she  stared  at  the  ugly ,  familiar  face,  the  single  handcuff,  her  reason  suddenly  returned. 


watch  for  the  enemy,  the  men  assem- 
bled to  attack  earth's  oldest  enemy. 

Doctor  Charmant  joined  the  fire 
fighters ;  even  Kate  Anwell  left.  She 
was  the  wife  and  mother  of  woodsmen 
— when  this  greatest  of  all  dangers 
threatened,  her  place  was  beside  her 
men.  She  would  wait  just  out  of 
reach  of  danger,  caring  for  any  men 
who  might  be  hurt,  making  strong  cof- 
fee, strong  enough  to  send  the  weary 
back  with  fresh  vigor.  When  other 
forest  fires  had  come,  Twilight's  place, 
too,  had  been  near  the  fighters.  To- 
day, however,  she  was  to  be  left  behind. 

"Miss  Charmant  will  stay  wTith  you," 
Jim  told  her. 

"Light  wants  to  go  with  Jim,"  Twi- 


light said.  "Light  wants — Light  wants 
to  " 

But  the  girl  had  caught  sight  of  her 
shadow  on  the  wall,  and  she  forgot  the 
real  world — forget  even  Jim,  turning 
toward  the  flickering  light  with  her 
sweet,  unthinking  laugh  that  cut  Jim 
like  a  whiplash. 

He  waited  to  telephone  a  warning 
to  other  woodsmen  in  the  path  of  the 
fire,  then  strode  out  of  the  door.  To 
his  surprise,  Elise  Charmant  followed 
him.  As  he  turned  she  flung  her  arms 
about  him. 

"Don't  go !"  she  said.  "Don't  go ! 
You  may  be  hurt.  Don't  go.  I  love 
you !" 

But  it  was  not  love  that  Jim  saw  in 


Frantic  with  fear,  she 
helped  Jim  up  and  staggered 
on,  dragging  the  man  she  hated. 


her  upturned  face;  only  eager,  unsatis- 
fied vanity.  He  was  the  first  man  who 
had  not  fallen  before  the  spell  of  her 
pretty,  imperious  ways.  And  she 
would  hold  him  back  now  to  gratify 
this  vanity;  she  would  keep  him  

He  thrust  her  away  and  ran  down 
the  path  after  the  men  who  had  left. 
Angrily  Elise  turned  away  and  walked 
back  into  the  house.  Glancing  over  at 
Light,  she  was  appalled  at  the  passion 
of  jealousy  she  saw  in  the  other  girl's 
face.  Light  had  seen  her  with  her 
arms  about  Jim,  and  even  through  the 
haze  of  unreason  jealousy  was  hot  and 
furious.  Without  a  word  Light  crept 
toward  Elise  suddenly,  grasping  the 
other  as  she  fled  up  the  stairs.  With 
the  strange  look  of  unreasoning  hatred, 
she  drew  Elise  slowly  down  the  steps 
and  toward  the  open  fire. 

"What  Light  hates  Light  burns,"  she 
murmured. 

Elise,  terrified,  struggled,  but  she  was 
no  match  for  the  mountain-bred  girl. 
There  was  no  mistaking  Light's  horri- 


ble intention,  no  gleam  of  sanity  to 
hold  her  hands. 

"What  Light  hates  she  burns.  What 
Lighr  h  " 

The  words  died  away  on  her  lips; 
she  had  caught  sight  of  her  own 
shadow  flickering  in  the  firelight. 
Slowly  the  blind  hatred  left  her  eyes, 
she  loosed  her  frantic  hold  upon  the 
other  girl.  In  a  moment  she  was  play- 
ing with  the  flickering  shadow,  forget- 
ting Elise  as  she  had  forgotten  Jim. 

Elise  crept  away  and  fled,  leaving 
Light  alone. 

Twilight,  playing  with  the  shadow, 
talking  and  laughing  at  the  flowers  on 
the  table,  sniffed  at  the  smoke,  which 
was  becoming  thicker;  but  no  warning 
of  danger  pierced  the  twilight  of  her 
mind.  The  roar  of  the  distant  fire 
came  suddenly  through  the  stillness ;  its 
course  had  turned  and  was  sweeping 
toward  the  lonely  mountain  cabin. 
Still  Light  played  on  with  the  flowers 
and  the  shadows. 

The  changing  fire  had  caught  an- 
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other  victim  unaware.  When  Frenchy, 
hiding  in  the  woods  to  gloat  over  his 
success,  heard  the  distant  roar  and 
smelled  the  smoke,  no  haze  of  memory 
dulled  his  fears.  With  the  terror  of  a 
trapped  animal,  he  ran  toward  safety; 
with  the  cunning  of  a  human,  he 
stopped  at  Jim's  cabin,  which  he 
thought  deserted.  Jim's  strong  box 
was  there;  this  was  his  chance. 

"Who  is  it?    What  " 

He  stopped  in  the  doorway,  sur- 
prised to  find  Light  in  the  room.  The 
strong  box  in  his  hand,  he  faced  the 
girl. 

"Where  are  the  keys  to  this  ?  You'd 
better  tell  me — where  are  " 

But  Light  did  not  hear  what  he  said. 
She  was  staring  at  the  ugly,  familiar 
face,  the  hunted  eyes,  the  dangling 
handcuff.  And  slowly  the  dim,  hazy, 
twilight  look  left  her  eyes. 

"Oh — I — now  I  remember!"  She 
paused  a  moment,  then  flung  up  her 
arms  in  a  glad  gesture.  "Now  I  re- 
member !" 

And  with  returning  memory  came 
reason — and  fear. 

"The  fire!"  she  cried.  "It  is  upon 
us!" 

She  ran  toward  the  door,  Frenchy 
quickly  after  her.  He  was  still  weak, 
and  the  desire  for  gain  was  swept  away 
by  fear. 

"I  can't  run,"  he  said.  "Take  me 
with  you!" 

Light,  mercy  coming  back  with  rea- 
son, stopped  and  bent  over  the  man, 
who  had  stumbled.    Half  fainting,  he 


snapped  the  second  handcuff  about  the 
girl's  wrist. 

Half  leading,  half  carrying  the  faint- 
ing Frenchman,  Light  ran  through  the 
woods.  Twice  she  stumbled;  once  the 
load  was  too  great.  The  smoke  choked, 
half  strangled  her.  It  was  useless  to 
try  to  escape  with  her  burden.  To  give 
up  life  now,  when  she  had  so  lately 
learned  its  meaning! 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  voice  at  her 
side,  felt  strong  arms  about  her.  Jim, 
half  frantic,  had  dashed  madly  back 
into  the  flames.  With  him  beside  her, 
the  girl  resumed  her  fight.  Jim  carried 
the  Frenchman;  Light,  handcuffed  to 
him,  staggered  along  beside.  But  when 
Jim  fell  under  the  smothering  smoke 
and  his  double  burden,  Light,  with  the 
strength  the  mountain  life  had  given 
her,  helped  him  to  his  feet.  And  it 
was  leaning  on  her  shoulder  that  Jim 
first  saw  water  and  heard  voices. 

Kate  was  there,  and  Elise  and  Doctor 
Charmant,  as  well  as  the  brave  fire 
fighters.  Dozens  of  hands  drew  the 
three  to  safety. 

Not  until  the  fire  was  out  and  the 
danger  over  did  Jim  look  into  Light's 
eyes  and  read  the  change.  They  were 
not  sweetly  vague,  unreasoning  now, 
but  warm,  rich  with  love  and  under- 
standing. 

"Love  wrought  the  miracle  where 
science  failed,"  Doctor  Charmant  said. 

"Light,"  said  Jim  huskily,  "Light,  my 
dearest,  Light  " 

She  no  longer  walked  between  two 
worlds ;  she  was  no  longer  Twilight. 


MAUD  MULLER  UP-TO-DATE 

AA AUD  MULLER  on  a  summer's  day 

Raked  the  meadows  sweet  with  hay; 
And  when  they'd  shot  this  rustic  scene, 
She  rode  off  in  her  limousine. 

Edmund  J.  Kiefer. 


The  Vidor  Family  Signs  Up  a  New  Star 
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Stray  bits  of  news  about  plays  and  players. 


By  Grace  Kingsley 


JAMES     J.  COR- 
BETT, ex-heavy- 
weight champion 
pugilist,  who  is  working 
on  his  new  serial  for 


Universal,  says  that,  aside 
from  a  fight  about  every 
hour,  a  stunt  in  a  flying 
machine,  leaping  from  an 
automobile  into  a  box  car 
while  both  are  in  motion, 
and  being  thrown  backward 
off  a  bridge  into  the  water, 
he's  leading  a  quiet  life. 

When  Corbett  was  intro- 
duced to  his  director,  James 
Home,  his  face  broke  into 
a  radiant  smile. 

"Hello,  Jimmie,"  said  Cor- 
bett.   "See  you're  to  be  at 
your  old  tricks  of  bossin 
me  around !" 

Home  and  Corbett,  as  it 
turned  out,  used  to  be  bovs 


together,  living  in  the  same  block  in 
San  Francisco,  and  Home  invariably 
icked    Corbett    in    their  boyhood 
scraps. 

You've  heard  of  the  Rivoli  and 


Jim  Corbett  is  not 
the  moving  man, 
but  "The  Midnight 
Man"  in  his  new  serial. 


the  Rialto  Theaters  in 
New  York  City?  They're 
two  of  the  most  noted 
show  places  of  the  me- 
tropolis, visited  ever  y 
week  by  hundreds  of  out- 
of-town  sight-seers  and 
also  patronized  regularly 
by  thousands  of  N  e  w 
Yorkers  because  in  them 
the  presentation  of  mo- 
tion-picture programs  has 
reached  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  perfection.  S.  L. 
Rothapfel,  who  was  in- 
strumental in  developing 
the  Rialto  and  Rivoli  pro- 
gram plan,  has  organized 
a  company  to  furnish  pro- 
grams based  on  the  same 
idea  to  movie  theaters  in 
all  the  cities  throughout 
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the  country.  The  idea  is  to  give  a 
program  in  which  every  detail — includ- 
ing the  lighting  and  scenic  effects, 
music,  and  other  incidental  features — 
is  planned  to  contribute  to  as  near  a 
perfect  evening's  entertainment  as  can 
be  devised.  If  the  idea  can  be  carried 
out  as  successfully  elsewhere  as  it  has 
been  in  the  Rialto  and  the  Rivoli,  it 
should  be  a  great  success. 

Wallace  Reid  forgot  that  he  was  an 
actor  when  he  did  "The  Roaring  Road" 
and  became  an  automobile  racer  to  the 
extent  of  going  one  hundred  miles  an 
hour  in  a  high-powered  foreign  car. 
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want  to  visit  the  art  galleries  of  Paris 
together,  and  of  course  I  want  to  buy 
some  clothes !" 

And  now  Madge  Kennedy,  Goldwyn 
star,  says  that  some  time  she's  going 
to  build  a  house  in  the  desert!  The 
reason  is  that  Miss  Kennedy  went  to 
the  desert  at  Mohave,  California,  to 
film  scenes  for  a  picture  and  found 
the  place  so  interesting,  especially  in 
winter,  when  the  thousand  colors  of 
the  desert  flowers  tint  the  waste  places, 
that  she  became  completely  charmed 
with  it.  At  that,  she  had  to  live  in  a 
tent  a  good  part  of  the  time! 


Charlie  Chaplin  and  his  bride,  Mil- 
dred Harris,  have  merely  postponed 
their  trip  to  England,  according  to  Miss 
Harris,  who  recently  returned  from  a 
month's  rest  at  Mount  Lowe,  Cali- 
fornia. 

While  Miss  Harris  looked  very 
lovely  she  admitted  that  she  will  not 
return  to  work  until  July  or  August, 
anyway.  She  implied  that  negotiations 
were  under  way  to  transfer  her  con- 
tract from  Universal  to  the  First  Na- 
tional Exhibitors'  Circuit.  So  that 
when  she  returns  to  work  it  would  be 
for  First  National  at  the  Chaplin 
Studio. 

"Mr.  Chaplin  doesn't 
want  me  to  work  now," 
she  said,  "but  both  of 
us  are  eager  to  take  the 
European  trip.  I  want 
to  see  Paris  and  visit 
Charlie's  birthplace  in 
the  south  of 
France.     We  „^ 


"The  Roaring 
Road"  almost 
made  Wallie  Reid 
a  professional  auto 
racer. 


A  new  and  vivid  screen  personality 
is  revealed  in  D.  W.  Griffith's  latest 
picture,  "A  Romance  of  Happy  Val- 
ley," that  of  Carol  Dempster,  a 
young  dancer  who  toured  with  the  Ruth 
St.  Denis  dancers  as  a  solo  performer 
a  few  seasons  ago. 

Miss  Dempster  also  plays  the  leading 
role  in  "The  Girl  Who  Stayed  at 
Home,"  a  propaganda  picture  recently 
produced  by  Mr.  Griffith. 

So  popular  is  Bessie  Love  that  she 
has  almost  been  forced  to  establish  a 
little  private  post  office  all  her  own.  It 
is  nothing  less  than  her 
car,  on  which  her  name 
is  printed  in  small,  neat 
letters.    Ever  and  anon 
as  Bessie  returns 
from    a  shopping 
trip,   she  finds 
notes  and  pres- 
et e  n  t  s    on  the 
\  seats. 
SL**    \         Not  long 
-X  ago    she  re- 
*  >v      turned  to  her 
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car  to  find  a  story  which  the  author 
said  had  been  written  especially  for  her. 
Otherwise  the  note  simply  read  :  "This 
story  ought  to  suit  you."  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  the  story  did  suit  her,  and 
is  now  being  put  into  production  at  the 
Vitagraph  Studio. 

Marie  Walcamp  is  busily  rushing 
from  one  thrill  to  another  these  days, 
for  the  part  of  Billie  in  the  Universal 
serial,  "The  Red  Glove,"  is  what  you 
might  call  rather  a  harrowing  one. 

Will  Rogers,  who  has  signed  up  with 
Goldwyn,  will  come  West  in  June  to 
start  work. 

Florence  Reed,  star  of  the  United 
Picture  Theaters  Corporation,  recently 
arrived  in  Los  Angeles  to  make  her 
first  Western  picture  for  that  organi- 
zation. 

During  the  stay  of  Gus  Edwards' 
revue  in  Los  Angeles,  Lila  Lee,  Lasky 
star,  recalled  the  fact  that  she  was  once 
"Cuddles"  Edwards,  who  wore  a  pink 
gingham  sunbonnet,  crimped  her  long 
hair,  and  lisped  baby  songs  in  the  Ed- 
wards' revues.    So  she  gave  a  tea  party 
at  the  Lasky  Studio  for  the  members 
of  the  vaudeville  act  known  as 
Gus    Edwards'    Song  Revue, 
and  everybody  exchanged  remi- 
niscences. 

Bill  Hart  is  a  slave  to  real- 
ism, and  when  he  made  "The 


Poppy  Girl's  Husband"  he  shaved  his 
head  for  the  convict  scenes.  One  eve- 
ning shortly  afterward  he  was  seated 
in  a  San  Francisco  cafe  when  he  heard 
a  girl  say: 

"Poor  man !  He  must  have  just  been 
released  from  San  Quentin  \" 

And  then  Hart  looked  around — and 
the  girl  recognized  him ! 

Owen  Moore,  Mary  Pickford's  hus- 
band, has  signed  with  Goldwyn,  and  is 
being  featured  in  a  Rex  Beach  produc- 
tion. 

Those  cute  little  Chinese  girls — about 
twoscore  of  them — who  took  part  in  the 
spectacular  scenes  of  Nazimova's  pic- 
ture, "The  Red  Lantern,"  are  not  so 
childlike  and  bland  as  they  would  ap- 
pear, for  their  ideas  and  ideals  are 
United  States,  1919  model.  One  of 
them,  a  Chinese  damsel  with  a  decided 
debutante  slouch,  happened  to  stroll  by 
one  of  the  directors  with  another  maid 
of  her  own  race  who  was  munching  a 
stick  of  chewing  gum. 

"Can  you  beat  it  ?"  demanded  the  first 
one.  "Sending  an  interpreter  over  to 
us  to  give  us  Capellani's  directions. 
Just  as  if  we  couldn't  speak  English!" 

"Sure,"  returned  her  companion,  "it's 
the  bunk !" 

Marie   Wale  am  pi  plays 

  Billie   in  "The 

V     Red  Glove,"  a 


serial. 
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And  they  glided  demurely  on  to  take 
their  places  with  throngs  of  others  in 
a  stately  obeisance  to  her  augustness, 
the  dowager  empress. 

The  humble  accomplishment  of  writ- 
ing on  a  typewriter  has  been  mastered 
by  Pauline  Frederick,  who  has  a  ma- 
chine in  her  dressing  room  at 
Goldwyn  Studios,  and  writes 
letters  on  it,  as  well  as 
suggestions  and  ideas 
Though  she  performs 
rather  well  on  it,  Miss 
Frederick  admits 
there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  wear 
and  tear  on  the  let- 
ter "x." 

The  Goldwyn 
Company  that 
went   to  Truckee 
to   take  exteriors 
for  Rex  Beach's 
story,  ''The 
Brand,"  certainly 
took  a  jinx  along,  ^ 
though  Kay  Laurel  1 
says  that  it  wasn't 
in   her   trunk,  and 
knowledge  of  it  is  de- 
nied by  the  rest  of 
the  company,  which  in- 
cluded Reginald  Barker, 
the    director,  Russell 
Stimson,    Robert  McKim, 
and  a  number  of  others. 

First  Rex  Beach  began  to  suf- 
fer from  snow  blindness,  to 
which  he  has  been  susceptible 
since  his  Alaska  days.  He  re- 
turned to  Los  Angeles,  and  the  next 
night  the  hotel  caught  fire,  the  alarm 
being  given  by  Kay  Laurell,  the  star. 
She  roused  everybody,  and  they  all  es- 
caped, but  they  say  that  it  was  a  mighty 
cold  night  that  they  escaped  into.  And 
then  the  snow  gave  out;  they  had  to 
build  troughs  along  the  eaves  of  the 


cabins  in  the  set  to  keep  what  little 
snow  there  was  from  being  washed 
away  by  the  rain.  And  of  course  a 
blizzard  struck  Truckee  as  soon  as  they 
left! 


At 
Olive 


Pauline  Frederick 
hardly  looks  like 
a  typist! 


last  Jack  Pickford  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Pickford  are  together. 
Poor  Jack!  He  never  did  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  meet  his 
wife  when  she  arrived  in 
Los  Angeles,  because  he 
was  ill  in  the  hospital 
and  they  wouldn't  let 
him  out.  But  at  the 
last  moment  he  man- 
aged it  somehow ; 
they  do  say  there 
was  a  bit  of  blue 
serge  on  the  fire 
escape  just  out- 
side his  window  ! 
He  not  only  went 
to  the  station,  but 
he  accompanied 
his  wife  home  to 
dinner  at  their 
new  house,  and 
then  went  back  to 
the  hospital. 


Peggy  Hyland,  Fox 
star,  says  she  can  be- 
come a  mule  tamer  if 
she   ever  leaves  the 
movies.    When  she  was 
making  "The  First  Man" 
in  the  woods  of  northern  Cal- 
ifornia she  rode  mules  bare- 
back, and  made  friends  with 
the  balkiest  one  in  the  bunch. 
"Oh,  they're   all  right,"  she 
said;  "all  you  have  to  do  is  to  treat 
them  with  kindness." 

Next  day  came  a  trial  of  her  cour- 
age; she  had  to  be  bumped  out  of  a 
buckboard.  The  mules  not  only  ran, 
but  they  bucked,  and  when  Peggy  was 
thrown  cut  of  the  vehicle  her  only 
comment  was : 
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"Jolly  fun  !  I  say,  let's  do  it  again !" 
And  they  did. 

Helene  Chadwick  used  to  be  the  de- 
spair of  every  girl  she  knew  because 
she  looked  just  like  the  magazine  covers 
drawn  by  James  Montgomery  Flagg 
and  Harrison  Fisher.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  posed  for  them.  Nowadays 
motion  pictures  claim  her  at- 
tention, however,  her  last 
release  being  "Go-get- 
him  Gallinger,"  and 
her  next,  "Caleb 
Piper's  Girl."  In 
real  life  she  is  Lieu- 
tenant  William 
Wellman's  fiancee, 
instead  of  being 
Caleb  Piper's. 

Thomas  H. 
I  n  c  e    and  his 
staff  of  moving- 
picture  makers 
have  moved  into 
their   new  studio 
at   Culver  City, 
California,  and  three 
companies  are  busily 
engaged  making  new 
productions. 

This  new  studio,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  is  dis- 
tinctive in  many  ways.    The  ad- 


Helene 
wick  is 


ministration  building  is  of  co-  t0  ^e 
lonial  type,  much  like  the  Piper's 
ancient  home  of  George  Wash- 
ington at  Mount  Vernon.  It  hides  from 
view  one  of  the  most  modern  and 
thoroughly  equipped  picture-making 
plants  in  the  world,  and  the  two  largest 
photo-play  stages  in  existence.  The 
property  extends  back  to  the  Baldwin 
Hills,  giving  room  for  the  construction 
of  exterior  scenes. 

The  screen  rights  for  Basil  King's 
story,  "The  City  of  Comrades,"  have 


been  secured  by  Goldwyn  for  Tom 
Moore.  A  transcontinental  trip  of  the 
company  is  planned  in  order  to  take 
scenes  in  New  York. 

The  Dowager  Empress  of  China  is 
a  man  in  'The  Red   Lantern,"  the 
Nazimova  picture  just  filmed  at  the 
Metro  Studios.     Jack  Abbe,  recently 
starred  by  Triangle,  is  said 
to  give  a  remarkable  im- 
personation of  the  crafty 
and  treacherous  ruler 
of  the  Chinese  empire 
during  the  turbulent 
days  of  the  Boxer 
uprising    of  1900, 
around  which 
Edith  Wherry 
wrote  her  story. 

Nigel  Barrie, 
an  ex-lieutenant 
in  the  Royal  Air 
Force,   who  be- 
fore the  war  was 
leading  man  for 
Marguerite  Clark 
and  Clara  Kimball 
Young,  arrived  in  Los 
Angeles    recently  to 
act    as    leading  man 
with  Alma  Rubens  in  her 
first  independent  starring 

~,  ,  production,  "Diane  of  the  Green 
Lriaa-  ,  .  .TT.1 

goino-    ^  an>    under  direction  oi  Wal- 
'Caleb    lace  Worsley. 
Girl." 

After  viewing  a  certain  fea- 
ture recently  Bessie  Barriscale  said  the 
opening  announcement  looked  like  this 
from  where  she  sat : 

"Bubb  Brothers  present  Hulda 
Knutte  in  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket.' 
Directed  by  Abner  Dubb,  assisted  by 
Algernon  Adler.  Photographed  by 
Axel  Skoogler.  Continuity  by  Cutting 
Hitz.  From  the  book  by  Calphur- 
nia  Snoodleberry.  Adapted  for  the 
screen  bv  Ivoria  Knoodler.    Art  direc- 
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tor,  Good  Knight.  Art  titles  by  Bill 
Smith.  Lighting  effects  by  Bismarck 
Herring.  Sets  designed  by  Brick 
Mason.  Costumes  by  Hookson  Eyze. 
Musical  Cue  Scheme,  Hornblow  & 
Drummer.    Chauffeur,  Dodge  Forde." 

Then  followed  five  reels  of  pictures, 
but  by  the  time  they  started  the  audience 
was  too  numb  to  be  much  interested. 

Hale  Hamilton,  the  Metro  star,  re- 
cently journeyed  over  to  Pasadena  for 
a  day's  outing.  But  almost  as  soon  as 
he  arrived  he  got  caught  in  a  crowd, 
and  lost  his  temper  when  a  flashily 
dressed  man  jostled  and  crowded  him 
almost  into  the  gutter.  However,  the 
man  suddenly  stopped  pushing  and 
turned  to  Hamilton  with  a  grin. 

"Do  you  mind  telling  me  your 
name?"  asked  the  stranger.  "I've  seen 
you  before." 

"Hale  Hamilton,"  replied  the  Metro 
star.  Into  the  other's  eyes  flashed  in- 
stant and  admiring  recognition 


"Didn't  you  act  on  the  stage  in  'Get 
Rich  Quick  Wallingford,"  he  ques- 
tioned, "and  pull  the  soft  stuff  as  a 
soup-and-fish  bunko  man  that  roped 
in  the  fall  guys?" 

"Er — yes,"  confessed  Hamilton. 

"Well,"  said  the  stranger,  "if  that's 
the  case  I'll  just  have  to  give  you  back 
your  watch." 

He  pressed  a  gold  timepiece  into  the 
star's  palm,  and  before  Hamilton  re- 
covered from  his  surprise  vanished  in 
the  crowd.  Now  what  puzzles  Hamil- 
ton most  is  the  fact  that  when  he  went 
to  Pasadena  he  left  his  watch  at  home. 

Viola  Dana  has  taken  a  lovely  cot- 
tage in  Hollywood,  and  calls  it  Heart's 
Ease.  She  has  spent  most  of  her  time 
in  retirement  since  coining  West,  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  her  husband,  John 
Collins,  in  New  York. 

H.  B.  Warner,  who  is  to  be  starred 
in  some  notable  pictures  by  the  Jesse  D. 
Hampton  Productions,  came  to  Califor- 
nia March  ist  to  begin  work.  His  wife 
and  baby  daughter  accompanied  him, 
and  the  trio  are  established  in  a  Holly- 
wood bungalow. 

Little  Mary  Anderson,  long  a  Vita- 
graph  star,  has  signed  up  with  Selig,  and 
is  being  starred  in  a  feature  photo  play. 

Tom  Forman,  formerly  leading  man 
with  the  Lasky  Company,  who  has  been 
in  the  service  since  this  country  went 
into  the  war,  has  returned  to  pictures 
and  will  again  appear  in  Lasky  produc- 
tions. 

Lois  Weber,  acknowledged  to  be  the 
world's  most  famous  woman  picture 
director,  has  been  obliged  to  give  up 
work  and  undergo  an  operation  on  her 
arm  by  which  the  same  will  be  reset. 
She  fell  and  broke  it  a  couple  of  months 
ago,  and  it  was  improperly  set  at  that 
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Miss  Weber  is  planning 
a  trip  around  the  world, 
which  is  in  accordance 
with  her  contract  with 
Universal. 


Baron  Segeru  Numata, 
Japanese  film  censor,  met 
Mary  MacLaren  recently 
and  wrote  a  scenario 
called  "Rice  Powder"  for 
her.  The  scenes  are  laid 
in  America,  but  there  are 
touches  of  Japanese  phi- 
losophy about  it. 

Anita  Stewart's  hus- 
band,  Ensign  Rudolph 
Cameron,  who  received 
his  honorable  discharge 
from  the  naval  aviation 
service  last  January,  is 
not  to  resume  his  work  as 
an  actor,  but  is  to  act  as 
manager  of  the  Anita 
Stewart  Productions,  un- 
der the  general  direction 
of  Louis  B.  Mayer.  Cam- 
eron is  a  Southerner,  and 
received  training  as  a  civil 
engineer  at  a  Virginia 
university  before  he  went 
on  the  stage. 


A  wonderful  produc- 
tion of  "In  Old  Ken- 
tucky/' the  famous  old 
play  by  Daizee,  is  being  made  by  Anita 
Stewart,  under  direction  of  Marshall 
Neilan.  The  film  production  is  to  be  full 
of  atmosphere,  and  Al  Green  went  to 
New  Orleans  to  make  the  racing  scenes. 

Another  Anita  Stewart  production  to 
be  made  by  Miss  Stewart  is  a  picture 
version  of  Agnes  Louise  Provost's 
story,  "Her  Kingdom  of  Dreams." 

Talk  about  keeping  it  all  in  the  fam- 
ily! Those  Barrymores  will  certainly 
have  everything  their  way  when  they 


Segeru  Numata  wants  Mary  MacLaren  to  star  in  ''Rice  Powder. 


appear  in  the  screen  version  of  "Peter 
Ibbetson,"  the  famous  French  story 
which  was  produced  on  Broadway  last 
year  with  John  and  Lionel — the  Barry- 
more  brothers — and  several  other  stars. 
For  the  screen  version,  however,  Ethel 
Barrymore  has  been  induced  to  play  the 
leading  feminine  role.  This  picture, 
which  is  to  be  produced  in  the  near  fu- 
ture by  the  Famous  Players-Lasky 
Company,  will  mark  the  first  public 
appearance  of  the  three  famous  rela- 
tives together. 
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Frances  Marion,  one  of  the  scenario 
writers  of  the  Famous  Players-Lasky 
Company,  and  who  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can woman  to  set  foot  on  German  soil 
after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  is 
back  at  work  in  this  country.  She  will 
be  located  at  the  Eastern  offices  of  the 
company,  instead  of  at  Hollywood,  as 
formerly. 

A  treat  is  in  store  for  picturegoers 
when  the  Peter  B.  Kyne  story,  "The 
Valley  of  the  Giants/' 
comes   out.     This  is 
another    recent  pur- 
chase of  the  Famous 
Players,  and  will  be 
produced  as  soon 
their  schedule 
will  permit.  The 
star  and  cast 
have    not  yet 
been  announced, 
but  it  is  whis- 
pered that  both 
are  to  be  nota- 
ble. 

Did  you  hear 
about  Clairette 
Anthony,  the 
young  actress 
painter  who  be- 
lieved that  romance  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  pictures — painted  or  moving? 
It  seems  Miss  Anthony,  who  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  Flemish  painter, 
Rubens,  as  well  as  an  artist  in  her 
own  right,  has  long  been  interested  in 
"movies,"  and  wished  to  try  her  hand 
at  it.  She  therefore  persuaded  a  friend 
to  introduce  her  to  Director  John 
Emerson,  making  the  Paramount  pic- 
ture, "Oh,  You  Women  !"  and  procured 
a  small  part  in  the  production.  It  was 
while  acting  in  this  that  she  proved  her 
point  about  romance.  A  young  ex-cap- 
tain of  the  United  States  army,  also  in- 
terested in  movies,  was  a  frequent  vis- 
itor at  the  studios  at  Fifty-sixth  Street. 


Elinor  Fair  will  now  live 
up  to  her  name  in  Fox  pictures 


Having  been  introduced  to  Miss  An- 
thony on  one  of  his  visits,  he  became 
an  habitue — to  air  our  newly  acquired 
French — and  within  five  days  after 
their  meeting  the  two  were  married — a 
quiet  but  very  impressive  military  wed- 
ding in  the  solemn  spaces  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral. 

A  new  Ray  has  commenced  to  shine 
in  the  film  firmament.    His  name  is  Al 
Ray — but  he's  commencing  to  spell  it 
"Albert" —  and    he's  a 
cousin    of    the  famous 
Charles  Ray.  During 
Winfield  Sheehan's  visit 
in  the  West,  the  manager 
of  the  Fox  Film  Corpo- 
ration signed  Ray  up  as 
a  Fox  star.    His  first  pic- 
ture   was    made  under 
direction  of  Art  Rossen, 
and  is  tentatively  called 
'Up  Against  It,"  be- 
ing from  an  original 
story  by  E.  Lloyd 
Sheldon    and  J. 
Searle  Dawley. 
Elinor  Fair, 
another  new 
Fox  star,  ap- 
peared in  this 
picture  with 
Ray.   They're  slated  to  be  costars. 


Dustin  Farnum  is  one  of  those  men 
that  you  just  can't  down.  Now  that 
he's  been  twice  defeated  in  a  speed  con- 
test by  Frank  Garbutt's  hydroplane  in 
a  race  around  Catalina  Island,  he  is 
having  a  new  motor  boat  built  to  order 
which  Dusty  says  will  make  everything 
else  on  the  Pacific  look  like  it's  drifting 
backward.  The  new  boat  is  to  be  called 
Over  the  Top  II. 

A  feature  of  Charlie  Chaplin's  next 
picture  for  First  National  will  be  the 
air  circus,  held  by  aviators  at  San 
Diego. 


When  Muriel  Gave  a  Party 

The  guests'  names  were  not  in  the  "Blue 
Book,"  but  they  had  a  wonderful  time. 

By  Selma  Howe 
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THE  house,  which  stood  in  the 
Gramercy  Park  section  of  New 
York  City,  looked  entirely  too 
grand  to  "the  gang,"  and  some  of  them 
thought  for  a  minute  that  they 
wouldn't  go  in,  but  one  of  the  girls  had 
been  to  a  party  there  before,  and  she 
said  that  it  wTas  all  right,  so  in  they 
went. 

It  wras  much  warmer  indoors  than  any 
of  their  houses  were,  and  they  stared 
around  in  amazement,  till  suddenly  a 
little,  blue-eyed,  yellow-haired  girl  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  and  hugged  all  the 
little  ones,  crying:  "Oh,  the  kiddies 
have  come  Vs  The  girl  was  Muriel 
Ostriche. 


"Oh,  I  seen  her  in  the  movies  !"  one 
of  the  boys  whispered  excitedly. 

"Sure  you  did,"  one  of  the  others  an- 
swered.   "I  seen  her  a  lot  of  times." 

Then  one  of  the  girls — who  just  had 
to  speak  up — exclaimed : 

"I  saw  you  in  'Sally  of  Our  Alley !'  " 

The  little  hostess  laughed  happily. 

"That  was  with  Carlyle  Blackwell. 
Wasn't  it  a  nice  one?"  she  asked.  "And 
now  come  on,  everybody— refresh- 
ments !" 

You  see,  she  had  given  parties  like 
that  before,  and  she  knew  that  it's  very 
important  to  have  food  the  very  first 
thing.  So  they  gathered  around  the 
big  table,   and  ate  chicken  and  hot 
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It  was  really  a  regular  dinner. 


potatoes  and  things  like  that.   If  you  hadn't  known  it  was 
just  an  afternoon  party  you'd  have  thought  it  was  a  reg- 
ular dinner!   Of  course  the:  :  were  fancy  things  like  cake 
and  bananas,  too;  everybody  was  urged  to  take  some 
home  with  them,  because  there  were  so  many  cakes 
left  over. 

k  After  the  refreshments  everybody  played  games 

for  prizes — prizes  enough  so  that  everybody  got 
one  whether  thev  won  a  game  or  not.   And  later  on 
everybody  sat  around  the  fire,  and  Muriel,  as  they 
all  called  her  by  that  time,  told  them  stories  about 
how  movies  are  made — much  better  than  fairy  tales. 
Then  everybody  told  what  they  most  wanted  to  be. 
Muriel  confessed  that  she'd  always  longed  to  be  a 
school-teacher,  and  Tim  Clancy,  who  was  sitting  on 
the  arm  of  her  chair,  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
be  a  chauffeur. 

'T  know  how  to  blow  the  horn  now,"  he  said,  and 
Muriel  was  interested  right  away. 

"You  have  a  wonderful  start,  and  when  everybody  goes 
home  in  my  car  you  can  sit  up  in  front  with  the  driver 
and  blow  the  horn  all  the  way,"  she  told  him.  Tim  was 
delighted,  and  wanted  to  start  right  then,  so  they  did,  but 
they  didn't  go  right  home ;  they  took  a  long  ride  up  Fifth 
Avenue  and  through  Central  Park  and  out  on  Riverside 
Drive,  where  they  could  see  the  battleships  in  the  river. 
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And  Tim  kept  his  thumb  on  the  button  that 
blows  the  horn,  pressing  it  every  few  seconds, 
but  the  traffic  policemen  just  grinned  when  they 
saw  him.  Riding  on  a  fire  engine  couldn't  have 
been  better ! 

Everybody  was  told  that  they  were  to  be 
ready  to  come  to  more  parties  like  that 
one ;  Muriel  Ostriche  often  gives  them, 
much  to  the  amazement  of  the  fashionable 
children  who  live  in  her  neighborhood. 
She  gathers  her  guests  up  off  the  streets, 
bundles  them  into  her  big  car,  and  whisks 
them  off  to  the  fairyland  of  her  home. 
Sometimes  the  janitor  finds  them  for  her 
or  the  chauffeur  picks  them  out,  but 
however  they  happen  to  come  to  her 
parties  they  always  remember  the  ad- 
dress, and  they  very  frequently  "come 
again." 

Perhaps  you  remem- 
ber her,  too.  She  has 
been  in  World  pictures 
for  some  time,  and  be- 
fore that  she  appeared 
in  Thanhouser  and  Vita- 
graph  productions. 


Tim  wanted  to  be 
a  chauffeur. 
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The  Oracle  will  answer  any  questions  of  general  interest  concerning  the  movies  which  would  not 
require  unusually  long  replies.  Those  wishing  personal  replies  must  inclose  a  stamped  envelope,  with 
return  address.  Letters  should  be  addressed  to  :  The  Picture  Oracle,  Picture-Play  Magazine,  79  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  The  Oracle  cannot  give  advice  about  becoming  a  movie  actor  or  actress,  since 
the  only  possible  way  of  ever  getting  such  a  job  is  by  direct  application  at  a  studio.  Do  not  send  inquiries 
concerning  scenario  writing  to  The  Oracle,  but  to  William  Lord  Wright,  at  the  same  address.  Addresses 
of  players  asked  for  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  The  Oracle. 


HEAR  ye,  hear  ye,  hear  ye !    Readers  of  The 
Oracle,   old  and  new,   gather  round  and 

listen. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  The  Oracle's  re- 
plies would  be  more  interesting  if  they  weren't 
filled  up  with  such  a  clutter  of  addresses?  Well, 
it  has  seemed  that  way  to  me,  and  I  have  decided 
— with  the  approval  of  the  editor — not  to  quit 
giving  the  addresses  of  players — oh,  by  no  means! 
But  to  print  the  addresses  asked  for  each  month 
at  the  end  of  the  department,  where  they  will  be 
all  together,  and  easily  found.  So  remember, 
there's  the  place  to  look  for  your  favorites'  ad- 
dresses. For  from  now  on  the  replies  to  your 
letters  are  to  be  confined  to  facts  of  more  gen- 
eral interest.  And,  by  the  way,  the  more  inter- 
esting your  questions  are,  the  more  interesting 
my  answers  will  be.  So  come  on  now  with  your 
questions  and  your  jokes,  for  I'm  ready  to  reply 
to  each  and  all  of  you !  And  having  thus  dis- 
coursed, I  now  pause  to  address : 

Farmerette. — Well,  well,  well !  Here  you  are 
heading  the  revised  and  better  Oracle  department 
and  on  your  first  offense,  too.  I  am  not  the  editor 
and  do  not  look  like  him,  for  which  both  the 
editor  and  myself  say  we  are  thankful.  It  was 
Casson  Ferguson  in  "How  Could  You,  Jean." 
Richard  Barthelmess  was  the  young  gentleman 
opposite  Marguerite  Clark.  Sessue  Hayakawa 
has  his  own  company  now.  He  started  his  screen 
career  with  Thomas  Ince  in  "The  Wrath  of  the 
Gods."  Sure  you  can  write  again  if  you  promise 
not  to  call  me  the  editor. 

U.  R.  O.  K. — Glad  you  think  so.  Robert  Har- 
ron  is  still  with  Griffith.  Bobby  strayed  away 
from  the  famous  D.  W.  but  once,  when  he  went 
East  and  did  "Sunshine  Alley"  with  Mae  Marsh 


for  Goldwyn.  He  began  his  career  with  Grif- 
fith in  the  old  Biograph  days,  but  not  as  an  actor. 
Bobby  was  errand  boy  and,  when  the  company 
went  on  location  in  cold  weather,  he  used  to  go 
along  and  keep  the  camera  warm  between  scenes, 
by  means  of  an  oil  lamp,  to  prevent  static.  You 
can't  keep  a  good  man  down,  however,  and  you 
know  the  rest.  Addresses  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  The  Oracle.  Man*  Pickford  has  just 
recovered  from  the  "flu."  It  held  up  her  "Daddy 
Long-Legs"  picture  for  four  weeks.  Owen 
Moore  is  Mary  Pickford's  husband. 

Dickie. — Edith  Storey  is  the  young  lady's  cor- 
rect name.  She  was  born  in  1892  and  was  on  the 
stage  for  ten  years  before  going  into  pictures. 
Glad  to  have  you  write  again. 

Mrs.  Mary  R. — From  the  tiny  and  none  too 
distinct  photo,  I  can't  tell  you  whether  it  is  an 
actress  or  not. 

Billie. — You  are  quite  correct,  Billie,  orders 
are  orders.  Y'ou  probably  overlooked  your  an- 
swer in  The  Oracle.  You  know  it  takes  some 
time  because  of  the  quantity  of  letters  received 
even,-  month.  See  end  of  Oracle  for  ad- 
dresses. Yes,  I  like  Carol  Holloway  and  William 
Duncan.  Did  you  know  that  at  one  time  Duncan 
toured  the  country  with  a  show  as  a  wrestler  and 
met  "all  comers?"  Elmer  Clifton  is  not  acting 
any  more.  He  is  now  directing  the  Dorothy  Gish 
pictures  for  the  Paramount  program.  Vernon 
Castle  met  his  death  while  flying  in  Texas  last 
year.  Billie  Burke  is  about  thirty.  She  has  very 
"light-blue  eyes,  which  are  very  hard  to  photograph 
properly.  Carol  was  born  April  30,  1892.  Bill 
was  born  in  Lochee  Dundee,  Scotland.  Duncan 
is  five  feet  ten  and  weighs  about  one  hundred  and 
ninety  pounds. 


The  Secret  of  Being  a  Convincing  Talker 

How  I  Learned  It  in  One  Evening 


By  GEORGE  RAYMOND 


44  T  TAVE  you  heard  the  news 
J_  X    about  Frank  Jordan?" 

This  question  quickly 
brought  me  to  the  little  group 
which  had  gathered  in  the  center 
of  the  office.  Jordan  and  I  had 
started  with  the  Great  Eastern 
Machinery  Co.,  within  a  month 
of  each  other,  four  years  ago.  A 
year  ago  Jordan  was  taken  into 
the  accounting  division  and  I  was 
sent  out  as  salesman.  Neither  of 
us  was  blessed  with  an  unusual 
amount  of  brilliancy,  but  we  "got  by"' 
in  our  new  jobs  well  enough  to  hold 
them. 

Imagine  my  amazement,  then,  when 
I  heard  : 

"Jordan's  just  been  made  Treasurer 
of  the  Company  !" 

I  could  hardly  believe  my  ears.  But 
there  was  the  "Notice  to  Employees" 
on  the  bulletin  board,  telling  about 
Jordan's  good  fortune. 

Now  I  knew  that  Jordan  was  a 
capable  fellow,  quiet,  and  unassum- 
ing, but  I  never  would  have  picked 
him  for  any  such  sudden  rise.  I 
knew,  too.  that  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Great  Eastern  had  to  be  a  big  man, 
and  I  wondered  how  in  the  world 
Jordan   landed  the  place. 

The  first  chance  I  got,  I  walked 
into  Jordan's  new  office  and  after 
congratulating  him  warmly.  I  asked 
him  to  let  me  "in"'  on  the  details  of 
how  he  jumped  ahead  so  quickly.  His 
story  is  so  intensely  interesting  that 
I  am  going  to  repeat  it  as  closely  as 
I  remember. 

"I'll  tell  you  just  how  it  happened, 
George,  because  you  may  pick  up  a 
pointer  or  two  that  will  help  you. 

"You  remember  how  scared  I  used 
to  be  whenever  I  had  to  talk  to  the 
chief?  You  remember  how  you  used 
to  tell  me  that  every  time  I  opened 
my  mouth  I  put  my  foot  into  it, 
meaning  of  course  that  every  time  I 
spoke  I  got  into  trouble?  You  remem- 
ber when  Ralph  Sinton  left  to  take 
charge  of  the  Western  office  and  I 
was  asked  to  present  him  with  the 
loving  cup  the  boys  gave  him.  how 
flustered  I  was  and  how  I  couldn't 
say  a  word  because  there  were  people 
around?  You  remember  how  con- 
fused I  used  to  be  every  time  I  met 
new  people?  I  couldn't  say  what  I 
wanted  to  say  when  I  wanted  to  sav 
it :  and  I  determined  that  if  there 
was  any  possible  chance  to  learn  how 
to  talk  I  was  going  to  do  it. 

"The  first  thing I  did  was  to  buy 
a  number  of  books  on  public  speak- 
ing, but  they  seemed  to  be  meant 
for  those  who  wanted  to  become  ora- 
tors, whereas  what  I  wanted  to  learn 
was  not  only  how  to  speak  in  public 
but  how  to  speak  to  individuals  un- 
der various  conditions  in  business 
and  social  life. 

"A  few  weeks  later,  just  as  I  was 
about  to  give  up  hope  of  ever  learn- 
ing how  to  talk  interestingly.  I  read 
an  announcement  statins'  'that  Dr. 
Frederick  Houk  Law  of  New  York 
T'niversity  had  just  completed  a  new 
course  in  business  talking  and  public 
speaking  entitled  'Mastery  of  Speech.' 


The  course  was  offered  on  ap- 
proval without  money  in  advance, 
so  since  I  had  nothing  whatever 
to  lose  by  examining  the  lessons, 
I  sent  for  them  and  in  a  few  days 
they  arrived.  I  glanced  through 
the  entire  eight  lessons,  reading 
the  headings  and  a  few  para- 
graphs here  and  there,  and  in 
about  an  hour  the  whole  secret  of 
effective  speaking  was  opened  to  me. 

"For  example,  I  learned  why  I 
had  always  lacked  confidence,  why 
talking  had  always  seemed  something 
to  be  dreaded  whereas  it  is  really 
the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to 
'get  up  and  talk.'  I  learned  how  to 
secure  complete  attention  to  what  I 
was  saying  and  how  to  make  every- 
thing I  said  interesting,  forceful  and 
convincing.  I  learned  the  art  of  lis- 
tening, the  value  of  silence,  and  the 
power  of  brevity.  Instead  of  being 
funny  at  the  wrong  time,  I  learned 
how  and  when  to  use  humor  with 
telling  effect. 

"But  perhaps  the  most  wonderful 
thing  about  the  lessons  were  the  ac- 
tual examples  of  what  things  to  say 
and  when  to  say  them  to  meet  every 
condition.  I  found  that  there  was  a 
knack  in  making  oral  reports  to  my 
superiors.  I  found  that  there  was  a 
right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  pre- 
sent complaints,  to  give  estimates, 
and  to  issue  orders. 

"I  picked  up  some  wonderful  point- 
ers about  how  to  give  my  opinions, 
about  how  to  answer  complaints, 
about  how  to  ask  the  bank  for  a  loan, 
about  how  to  ask  for  extensions.  An- 
other thing  that  struck  me  forcibly 
was  that  instead  of  antagonizing  peo- 
ple when  I  didn't  agree  with  them.  I 
learned  how  to  bring  them  around 
to  my  way  of  thinking  in  the  most 
pleasant  sort  of  way.  Then,  of 
course,  along  with  those  lessons  there 
were  chapters  on  speaking  before 
large  audiences,  how  to  find  material 
for  talking  and  speaking,  how  to 
talk  to  friends,  how  to  talk  to  serv- 
ant's, and  how  to  talk  to  children. 

"Why,  I  got  the  secret  the  very 
first  evening  and  it  was  only  a  short 
time  before  I  was  able  to  apply  all 
of  the  principles  and  found  that  my 
words  were  beginning  to  have  an  al- 
most magical  effect  "upon  everybody 
to  whom  I  spoke.  It  seemed'  that 
I  got  things  done  instantly,  where 
formerly,  as  you  know,  what  I  said 
'went  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other.' 
I  began  to  acquire  an  executive  abil- 
ity that  surprised  me.  I  smoothed 
out  difficulties  like  a  true  diplomat. 
In  my  talks  with  the  chipf  I  snoke 
clearly,  simply,  convincingly.  Then 
came  my  first  promotion  since  I  en- 
tered the  accounting  department.  I 
was  given  the  job  of  answering  com- 
plaints, and  I  made  good.  From  that 
I  was  given  the  job  of  making  col- 
lections. When  Mr.  Buckley  joined 
the  Officers'  Training  Camp,  i  was 
made  Treasurer.  Between  you  and 
me.  George,  my  salary  is  now  $7,500 
a  year,  and  I  'expect  it  will  be  more 
from  the  first  of  the  year. 

"And  I  want  to  tell  you  sincerely, 
that  I  attribute  my  success  solely  to 
the  fact  that  I  learned  how  to  talk 
to  people." 


When  Jordan  finished,  I  asked 
him  for  the  address  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  Dr.  Law's  Course  and  he 
gave  it  to  me.  I  sent  for  it  and 
found  it  to  be  exactly  as  he  had 
stated.  After  studying  the  eight 
simple  lessons  I  began  to  sell  to 
people  who  had  previously  re- 
fused to  listen  to  me  at  all.  After 
four  months  of  record-breaking 
sales  during  the  dullest  season  of  the 
year,  I  received  a  wire  from  the  chief 
asking  me  to  return  to  the  home  of- 
fice. We  had  quite  a  long  talk  in 
which  I  explained  how  I  was  able 
to  break  sales  records — and  I  was 
appointed  Sales  Manager  at  almost 
twice  my  former  salary.  I  know 
that  there  was  nothing  in  me  that 
had  changed  except  that  I  had  ac- 
quired the  ability  to  talk  where  for- 
merly I  simply  used  "words  without 
reason."  I  can  never  thank  Jordan 
enough  for  telling  me  about  Dr. 
Law's  Course  in  Business  Talking  and 
Public  Speaking.  Jordan  and  I  are 
both  spending  all  our  spare  time  mak- 
ing public  speeches  on  war  subjects, 
and  Jordan  is  being  talked  about  now 
as  Mavor  of  our  little  Town. 


So  confident  is  the  Independent 
Corporation,  publishers  of  "Mastery 
|  of  Speech."  Dr.  Law's  Course  in  Busi- 
ness Talking  and  Public  Speaking 
that  once  you  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  in  your  own  home  how  you 
can.  in  one"  hour,  learn  the  secret  of 
speaking  and  how  you  can  apply  the 
principles  of  effective  speech  under 
all  conditions,  that  they  are  willing 
to  send  you  the  Course  on  free  ex- 
amination. 

Don't  send  any  money.  Merely 
mail  the  coupon  or  write  a  letter  and 
the  complete  Course  will  be  sent,  all 
charges  prepaid,  at  once.  If  you  are 
not  entirely  satisfied  send  it  back  any 
time  within  five  days  after  you  re- 
ceive it  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as 
pleased  as  are  the  thousands  of  other 
men  and  women  who  have  used  the 
Course,  send  only  So  in  full  payment. 
You  take  no  risk  and  you  have  every- 
thing to  gain,  so  mail  the  coupon 
now  before  this  remarkable  offer  is 
withdrawn. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 


Independent  Corporation 

Publishers  of  The  Independent  Weekly 

Dept.  L-1155       119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

Please  send  me  Dr.  Frederick  Houk 
Law's  "Mastery  of  Speech."  a  Course 
in  Business  Talking  and  Publie 
Speaking  in  eight  lessons.  I  will 
either  remail  the  Course  to  you 
within  five  days  after  its  receipt,  or 
send  you  So. 


Name, 


Address. 
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The  Picture  Oracle 


Victor  H.  T— Write  to  William  Lord  Wright, 
care  of  the  Picture-Play  Magazine,  for  any  in- 
formation concerning  scenarios,  and  he  will  be 
glad  to  help  you. 

Clara  I.  S. — Well,  well,  come  again.  There 
weren't  any  questions  you  could  think  of  that  you 
didn't  ask,  were  there?  And  did  you  say  some 
of  your  favorites  ?  You  are  certainly  a  fan.  Is 
there  any  one  on  the  screen  that  is  not  a  favorite 
of  yours?  Alan  Forrest  is  the  leading  man  you 
ask  about.  Alan  left  the  American  Studio  to  un- 
dergo a  severe  operation,  so  he  could  get  into 
the  army.  He  was  convalescing  when  the  armis- 
tice was  signed,  so  all  his  trouble  was  for  naught. 

I  Want  To  Know  It  All. — Well,  really,  I 
think  you  do.  Perhaps,  as  you  said,  it  was  lost, 
for  if  it  did  reach  here  you  would  have  heard 
from  it.  This  time,  though,  you  are  more  for- 
tunate. Dick  Barthelmess  played  the  part  of 
Prince  Charming  in  "The  Seven  Swans"  with 
Marguerite  Clark ;  he  also  played  with  her  in 
"Rich  Man,  Poor  Man"  and  "Bab's  Burglar,"  the 
picture  that  you  asked  about.  Yes.  Well,  we  are 
old  acquaintances,  aren't  we?  Mary  Miles  Min- 
ter's  latest  picture  is  "The  Amazing  Impostor." 
At  this  time  Mae  Murray's  last  release  is  called 
"Danger,  Go  Slow."  She  plans  to  go  to  England 
to  make  pictures  with  her  husband,  Robert  Leon- 
ard. Owen  Moore  is  in  Los  Angeles,  California, 
at  the  present  time.  Billie  Burke  was  born  in 
1886,  In  "Mr.  Fix-It,"  Douglas  Fairbank's  pic- 
ture, Mary  McCullough  was  played  by  Wanda 
Hawley,  and  Marjorie  Threadwell  was  played  by 
Marjorie  Daw.  It  must  be  Miss  Daw  that  you 
are  asking  about,  as  you  seem  to  know  Miss  Haw- 
ley. Don't  let  those  questions  burn  you  up.  Now 
that  you  have  found  the  way,  come  again. 

Miss  Gertrude  P. — Billie  Rhodes  was  born  in 
San  Francisco,  California,  not  so  many  years 
ago.  Mary  Miles  Minter  was  born  in  Shreveport, 
Louisiana,  April  1,  1902.  She  has  been  with  the 
American  Film  Company  for  several  years  and 
before  that  with  Frohman  and  Metro.  Alan  For- 
rest was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  1890. 
He  is  five  feet  eleven  inches  tall.  Margarita 
Fisher  was  born  in  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa,  and 
she  is  another  little  lady  who  does  not  tell  us 
just  when.  She  was  a  star  with  her  own  show 
on  the  Pacific  coast  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Her 
first  picture  engagement  was  with  Selig  while  she 
was  playing  in  vaudeville  in  Chicago.  William 
Russell  was  born  in  New  York  City,  April  12, 
1886.  George  Walsh  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
in  1892.  Jack  Mower  was  born  in  Honolulu  in 
1890.  He  is  six  feet  tall.  George  Fisher  was 
born  in  Republic,  Michigan.  June  Caprice  was 
born  in  Arlington,  Massachusetts,  November  19, 
1899.  Her  eyes  are  blue.  Niles  Welch  was  born 
July  29,  1888. 


Arlie. — Well,  I  had  almost  given  you  up  for 
this  time,  but  there  you  were  near  the  bottom  of 
the  stack.  You're  getting  horribly  critical.  I  am 
glad  you  had  a  few  nice  words  to  say.  Harrison 
Ford  is  appearing  opposite  Constance  Talmadge. 
Look  for  addresses  at  the  bottom  of  The  Oracle. 
Don't  wait  so  late  next  time.  You  almost  missed 
out. 

Damie  F. — Your  letter  probably  got  lost.  If 
we  received  it,  it  was  answered  and  you  probably 
overlooked  the  answers.  What  do  you  want  to 
know  about  Casson  Ferguson?  You  didn't  ask 
any  questions  concerning  him.  Just  that  you 
would  like  to.   Go  ahead ! 

William  L.  S. — For  any  information  that  you 
desire   concerning  scenarios,   write   to  William 
.Lord  Wright,  care  of  the  Picture- Play  Maga- 
zine. 

Florence  W. — Virginia  Lee  Corbin  was  born  in 
Prescott,  Arizona,  in  1912.  Francis  Carpenter 
was  born  in  Glenwood  Springs,  Colorado,  in 
191 1.  Of  course  their  hair  is  curly.  Last  picture 
they  were  in  together  was  "Ali  Baba  and  the 
Forty  Thieves."  Virginia  Lee  Corbin  has  been 
very  ill.  Constance  Talmadge  has  golden-brown 
hair  and  brown  eyes.  Richard  Barthelmess  played 
opposite  Marguerite  Clark  in  "Rich  Man,  Poor 
Man"  and  "Bab's  Burglar." 

Irene. — You  will  find  your  questions  answered 
and  the  addresses  at  the  end  of  The  Oracle. 
Do  write  again;  you  don't  need  to  be  afraid. 

Mary  C. — Look  for  addresses  at  the  end  of 
The  Oracle. 

L  C. — I  do  so  hope  they  are  "satisfactory." 
My!  Mary  Pickford's  real  name  is  Gladys 
Smith.  She  was  on  the  stage  in  juvenile  parts 
at  the  age  of  five.  She  scored  a  success  in  Be- 
lasco's  "Warrens  of  Virginia"  in  which  she  sup- 
ported Frank  Keenan,  who  is  now  a  well-known 
picture  star,  also.  She  started  in  pictures  with 
Biograph,  under  D.  W.  Griffith's  direction.  Then 
she  joined  Imp-Universal  and  later  returned  to 
the  stage  for  Belasco's  "A  Good  Little  Devil." 
Then  Mary  went  back  to  the  screen  with  Famous 
Players.  Marguerite  Clark  was  born  in  Cincin- 
nati, in  1887.  Her  marriage  will  not  interfere 
with  her  work.  I  know  of  no  one's  birthday  on 
the  date  you  ask. 

F.  A.  S.— You  will  find  your  question  answered 
and  the  address  at  the  bottom  of  The  Oracle. 

D.  W.— Why  can't  you  bother  me  with  ques- 
tions? You're  the  first  person  I  ever  heard  of 
that  didn't  have  at  least  one  question  they  could 
ask.  Well,  I'll  give  you  plenty  of  time,  and 
come  back. 


Mary  Pickford  as  "Judy"  in  "Daddy  Long  Legs" 

MARY  PICKFORD  COMPANY  PRESENTS 

"daddy  m 


Directed  by  Marshall  P.  Neilan 


Photographed  by  Charles  Rosher 


The 


Watch  for  it  at  your  Favorite  Theatre 

First  National"  is  a  nation-wide  organization  of  exhibitors  banded  together  to 
encouraere  the  production  of  bigger  and  better  photoplays. 


Mary  Pickford 
is  now 
in  business 
for  herself. 

Her  mother  is 
her  business 
manager. 

This  is  her  first  photo- 
play  from  her  own 
studios. 

Miss  Pickford  paid 
more  for  the  screen 
rights  to  "Daddy  Long 
Legs"  than  is  spent  on 
the  entire  production  of 
many  pictures. 

Hereafter  she  will 
appear  only  in  stories 
of  her  own  choosing. 

She  is  striving  to 
realize  her  ideals  and 
hopes  her  many  friends 
will  like  her  new  pro- 
ductions into  which  she 
is  putting  her  whole 
heart  and  best  efforts. 

Miss  Pickford  has 
chosen  The  First 
National  Exhibitors  Cir- 
cuit to  distribute  her 
first  three  personally 
produced  pictures. 


Distributors 


Play  Any  Instrument  a  Week 
on  Free  Trial 

YOU  may  take  your  choice  of  any  of  the  instruments  in  our 
big,  new  catalog  and  we  will  send  it  to  you  for  a  week's  free  trial. 

We  want  you  to  compare  it  with  other  instruments.  Use  it  just  as  if  it  were  your  own. 
Then,  if  you  wish,  you  may  return  it  at  our  expense.  The  trial  costs  you  absolutely  nothing. 


Years 


WURUTZER 

Trade  %  Mark  Beg,  T» 


of 

Instrumnt 
Making 


Convenient  Monthly  Payments  &S^uSumSp^ 

ments,  if  you  wish.  $4.00  a  month  will  buy  a  splendid  triple  silver-plated  cornet.  More 
than  2,000  instruments  are  shown  in  our  new  catalog,  all  offered  you  on  the  same  liberal 
plan.  The  name  of  Wurlitzer  has  been  stamped  on  the  finest  musical  instruments  for 
200  years.  Wurlitzer  has  supplied  the  United  States  Government  with  trumpets 
for  55  years.  Write  today  for  our  new  catalog. 

We  are  specially  prepared  to  assist  in  the  [formation  of  bands  or  orchestras. 


Send  the  Coupon 

Send  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  (or  in  a  letter  or  post  card) 
and  get  oar  new  catalog.  It  takes  160  pages  to  show  you  the  instruments  from 
which  you  may  choose.  Catalog  is  sent  free,  and  without  obligation  to  buy! 
Merely  state  what  instruments  interest  you— and  send  your  name  NOW . 


The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Company 

So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Ckicaro-Dept.A-168-E.  4th  St.,  Cmcmnati,  0. 


Tat  Rudolph  WoriiizerCo. 

Dept.  A- 168 
E.4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 
So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen.— Please  send  me  your 
-JO-page  catalog,  absolutely  free. 
Also  tell  about  your   special  offer 
direct  from  manufacturer. 


Street  and  No. 


 State. 


I  am  interested  in 


(Name  of  instrument  or  band  or  orchestxaJ 


JUL  2, 
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FAVORITE  PICTURE  PLAYERS     .  V~ 
ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND^  °f  --celebrities. 

SO  THIS  IS  GREENWICH1  VILLA (3EdS  ^  *       ^es  Smith 

Marcia  Manon  and  Bohemia  discover  each  other. 
  „  .  With  sketches  by  Oscar  Frederick  Howard. 

WHEN  BILL  GUESSED  WRONG    .      .    £    :.      J.  B.  Waye 

„T  „^T_   „  Farnum's  tourist  broken  now. 

WEREN'T  THEY  SURPRISED!      .      .  - 

JUST  LIKE  EVERYBODY  ELSE    .      .    ~       .       Louise  Williams 

 _   Alma  Rubens  savs  she:is — but  she  isn't. 

THE  RED  LANTERN  r. 

A  close-up  of  a  speetaeular"'Xazimova  production. 
THEY  COME  IN  PAIRS  Selma  Howe 

_                                       An  introduction  to  Faire  and  Constance  Binnev. 
THE   BUSHER  Robert  T.  Shannon 

Big-league  baseball,  a  small  town,  and  Charles  Ray  make  the  storv 
THE  OBSERVER   

Editorial  comment  on  matters  of  the  screen. 

THE  MOVIES  IN  SPAIN  Walter  Adolphe  Roberts  . 

They  re  bloodcurdling,  sometimes — but  decidedly  interesting. 
THE  CASE  OF  LONESOME  JANE— Verse    .  Ronald  Oliphant  . 

"LET'S  PRETEND"  Dick  Willis    .      .      .  . 

HINTS  FOR  SCENARIO  WRITERS  William  Lord  Wright 

Advice  to  the  amateur  writer  for  the  screen. 

THE  MAGIC  CHEST  

A  REGULAR  GUY— BUT  ROUGH    ....       Pat  Dowling 

And  Mitchell  Lewis  is  proud  of  it. 
PROGRESS— Verse        .      .      .      .  ,       Edmund  J.  Kiefer  . 

CONSTANCE  PREFERS  COOKING  TO  CALLERS  .... 

SPENDTHRIFTS?    NEVER!  Jane  McNaughton  Baxter 

The  movie  stars  illustrate  their  pet  "Thriftograms." 

DAUGHTER   OF  MINE  Selma  Howe 

Part  of  her  romance  was  a  dream — but  the  end  was  real  enough. 

FADE=OUTS  Harry  J.  Smalley  . 

Looking  at  the  film  world  through  comedy  spectacles. 
THE  GIRL  WITH  THE  TRAGIC  EYES  .  Media  Mistley  . 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  RUTH  Frank  V.  Bruner 

Ruth  Roland  escorts  us  through  her  past. 

FANS  AND  FANCY  Edna  S.  Michaels  . 

To  Clara  Kimball  Young  thev're  almost  the  same  thing. 

OH,  NO— HE  NEVER  WORKS!  

WHEN  I  CALLED  ON  ANITA  Grace  Kingsley  . 

Just  the  sort  of  a  call  you'd  have  made  on  Anita  Stewart 

CORBETT  MAKES  A  VISIT  

HAROLD,  THE  LAST  OF  THE  SAXONS    .  Fannie  Kilbourne 

Amateur  theatricals  make  married  life  rather  involved. 

SOME  JOB!  

THREE  ACTS  AND  AN  EPILOGUE  .       Helen  Ogden 

A  tabloid  drama  based  on  Olive  Thomas'  career. 

THE  MAN  WITHOUT  A  CALENDAR  

THE  SCREEN  IN  REVIEW  Peter  Milne  .... 

Critical  reflections  on  some  recent  releases. 

FUGITIVE  FLICKERS   William  Lord  Wright  . 

THE  UPHILL  ROAD  Barbara  Little  . 
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Favorite 
Picture  Players 

ELINOR  FAIR 

was  ''Married  in  Haste"  not 
long  ago,  that  picture  being 
the  first  of  a  series  of  Fox  re- 
leases in  which  she  and  Al- 
bert Ray  are  being  costarred. 
She  had  the  role  of  a  young 
wife  who  forced  her  "idle  rich" 
husband  to  go  to  work,  which 
he  did  so  successfully  that  he 
soon  had  a  twenty-thousand- 
dollar-a-year  job!  Having  ap- 
peared in  D.  W.  Griffith  pro- 
ductions and  in  support  of 
Mary  Pickford  and  other  stars, 
Elinor  has  earned  her  place  as 
a  star,  and  says  her  life  now  fits 
the  title  of  her  second  picture 
under  this  new  contract — 
"Words  and  Music." 


FLORA  PARKER 

is  supported  by  her  fam- 
ily— which  isn't  at  all 
surprising,  of  course — 
only  in  this  case  they're 
supporting  her  in  a  pic- 
ture. When  Flora  and 
her  husband,  Carter  de 
Haven,  signed  a  picture- 
making  contract  and  de- 
cided to  start  with  "What 
Could  Be  Sweeter?",  a 
comedy  of  newly  mar- 
ried life,  the  two  De 
Haven  youngsters  took  a 
hand  in  the  plot,  and  in- 
sisted on  being  included 
in  the  cast  of  characters. 
Probably  you've  seen  the 
two  older  members  of  the 
family  in  vaudeville,  in 
which  they  have  been 
prominent  for  several 
years — Flora  was  known 
for  her  striking  gowns, 
as  well  as  for  her  danc- 
ing. And  aren't  the 
youngsters  getting  an 
early  start ! 


Illlll]|lllll!lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!lll!lllllll!ll!!ir 


BILLIE  RHODES 

used  to  play  in  slap- 
stick comedies,  the  en- 
tire plots  of  which  were 
likely  to  be  changed  if 
the  villain  accidentally 
achieved  a  funny,  un- 
expected fall.  But  now 
— well,  look  at  the  plot 
of  "The  Love  Call,"  a 
light  comedy  in  which 
she's  starred.  As  the 
town  drunkard's  daugh- 
ter she  kills  the  saloon 
keeper  who  murdered  her 
father,  goes  to  college, 
falls  in  love  with  a  sheep- 
herder,  and  has  a  grand 
time  generally  before 
the  "happy  ever  after" 
close-up  ends  the  pic- 
ture, e  don't  want  to 
insinuate  anything — but 
if  you're  interested  in 
knowing  how  Billie  has 
answered  the  love  call, 
hunt  for  a  paragraph 
about  her  in  our  "Screen 
Gossip"  department. 


m 


E.  K.  LINCOLN 

had  a  wonderful  time  making  "Virtuous  Men,"  since  his  company 
was  given  permission  to  shoot  scenes  ir  ~Mr>huilding  yard, 

which  is  rather  a  novel  and  interesting  setting.  After  finishing  that, 
he  went  West  to  play  Dick  Gale  in  "Desert  Gold,"  a  picture  made 
from  the  novel  by  Zane  Grey.  Curiously  enough,  it's  a  part  he's 
had  in  mind  ever  since  he  first  read  the  book. 

  lillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllil!! 
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KATHERINE  MacDONALD 

thought  her  part  as  leading  lady  in  "The  Woman  Thou  Gavest  Me" 
was  all  tha^j^sTripld  ask,  when  along  came  the  Fates  and  gave  her 
a  company  an  her  own.  A  novel  by  Frank  Spearman  is  to  furnish 
the  plot  for  the  first  picture.  "And  maybe  now  people  won't  always 
think  they  have  to  justify  my  existence  by  explaining  that  I'm  Mary 
MacLaren's  sister!"  remarks  Katherine. 


■■iiiiiii^ 
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DOROTHY  GISH 


is  still  flaunting  the  fact  that  she  wears  a  wig,  though  she's  been 
doing  it  for  many  months  now,  ever  since  she  found  how  becoming 
it  was  in  "Hearts  of  the  World."  Like  nearly  all  the  other  fair 
ladies  in  this  gallery,  she's  playing  in  light  comedy,  following 
''Boots"  with  "Peppy  Polly,"  a  tale  with  a  snap  that  just  seems  to  fit 
Dorothy,  somehow! 

flipilllll 
■IIIIIIM 


MADLAINE  TRAVERSE 

thought  she'd  made  a  picture  called  "Madame  Rouge,"  but  when 
she  dropped  in  at  her  favorite  motion-picture  theater  recently,  she 
found  that  somewhere  in  the  course  of  human  events  it  had  become 
"The  Love  that  Dares."  But  Madlaine  says  that  a  drama  like  that 
one  would  be  just  as  thrilling  by  any  other  name — or  even  if  it  had 
no  name  at  all! 


ilillllilllllllilllllllllllllllillli   II  Iliiilllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllfl 
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CLARA  KIMBALL  YOUNG 

looks  downcast,  not  because  she's  downhearted,  but  because  she  can't 
read  any  other  way — and  when  you're  at  the  head  of  your  own 
company,  with  such  pictures  as  "The  Better  Wife"  as  your  first 
production,  you  have  to  keep  your  eye  on  the  new  books  so  that 
you  won't  miss  good  material  for  future  pictures;  the  responsibility's 
terrific ! 


I: 


SHIRLEY  MASON 

recently  finished  a  motion  picture,  the  plot  of  which  was  a  story 
about  the  movies — "The  Final  Close-Up"  being. its  title,  and  Shirley 
being  the  star.  Then,  by  way  of  comic  relief,  she  did  "The  Village 
Cut-Up"  with  Bryant  Washburn.  What  happens  twice,  happens 
thrice,  they  say.  Will  this  similarity  of  titles  lead  Shirley  to  have  a 
round-up  or  a  holdup  in  her  next  one? 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 
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Alice  in 
Wonderland 


F  course,  it's  Wonder- 


land — this  deep,  still, 
green  forest,  with  whisper- 
ing birches  and  a  murmur- 
ing brook  pretending  they're 
an  orchestra.  Alice  Joyce 
came  out  to  see  if  the 
pink-and-white  laurel  buds 
had  begun  to  unfold;  and 
found  the  serenity  of  a 
spring  day  under  the  trees 
so  enchanting  that  she  made 
herself  a  crown  of  glossy 
maple  leaves  and  proclaimed 
herself  Queen  of  the  Wild- 
wood. 


£o"piis  Js 
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Or,  to  put  it  another  way, 
the  movies  invade  Bohemia. 

By  Agnes  Smith 

With  sketches  by 
OSCAR  FREDERICK  HOWARD 

I MUST  say  that  I  admire  the 
originality  of  M  a  r  c  i  a 
Manon.  When  duty,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  vampire  role 
in  John  Barrymore's  picture, 
"The  Test  of  Honor,"  called  her 
to  New  York  from  her  home  in  Los 
Angeles,  she  did  not  do  the  conven- 
tional thing.  She  did  not  go  to  live 
at  a  Broadway  hotel,  wherein,  comfort- 
ably ensconced,  she  could  tell  inter- 
viewers how  she  missed  the  sunlight 
and  her  beautiful  California  garden. 
She  did  not  settle  in  a  Riverside  Drive 
apartment,  wherein  she  might  complain 
of  our  wretched,  wretched  climate.  In- 
stead she  went  straight  to  Greenwich 
Village,  which,  while  it  may  not  be 
the  heart  of  New  York,  at  least  lays 
claim  to  being  its  artistic  soul. 

Living  in  Greenwich  Village  is  de- 
cidedly not  doing  the  conventional 
thing.  It  is  against  the  laws  of  the 
neighborhood  to  be  conventional. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  Miss 
Manon  asked  Oscar  Frederick  Howard 
and  me  to  go  on  a  sight-seeing  tour 
through  the  Village  with  her.  The 
funny  part  of  it  is  that  we  both  live 
in  Greenwich  Village.  But  as  it  is  our 
place  of  residence  and  not  our  state 


I  If 

The  drawing  of  Mar  ci  a  Manon  made  at  Romany  Marie's. 


of  mind,  we  decided  there  might  be 
something  new  for  us  to  learn.  There 
was ;  something  old,  something  new,  a 
great  many  things  that  looked  as 
though  they  had  been  borrowed  and  a 
few  blue  poets. 

Since  I  spend  most  of  my  time  look- 
ing at  motion  pictures  for  purely  pro- 
fessional and  not  social  purposes,  I  have, 
gleaned  most  of  my  ideas  of  bohemian- 
ism  from  those  screen  dramas  in  which 
the  men  wear  smocks  and  velvet  hats 
and  in  which  the  women  sit  on  table? 
and  smoke  cigarettes.  And  as  Miss 
Manon  has  been  working  for  several 
years  in  Los  Angeles  in  the  film  studios, 
I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  she 
might  have  a  similar  mental  picture. 

To  be  quite  geographical,  Greenwich 
Village  is  not  as  pastoral  as  its  name. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  ladies' 
ready-to-wear  district,  on  the  east  by 
the  tenements,  on  the  south  by  the  busi- 
ness section,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
docks.    The  guidebooks  will  tell  you 
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that  it  is  the  Latin  Quarter  of  America 
and  that  it  used  to  be  the  aristocratic 
residence  district.  Even  now  you  may 
see  traces  of  aristocracy. 

As  for  the  traces  of  the  Latin  Quar- 
ter, you  cannot  walk  one  block  without 
finding  several  studio  buildings  and 
three  or  four  little  restaurants  with 
bright-red  doors  and  such  engaging 
names  as  "The  Pink  Parrot"  or  the 
"Crimson  Cat." 

I  met  Miss  Manon  at  her  hotel.  She 
was  a  great  disappointment  to  me. 
You  see,  I  had  watched  her  play  so 
many  perfectly  shocking  vampire  roles. 


You  remember  her,  I'm  sure,  as  Viola 
in  "Old  Wives  for  New"  and  as  that 
terrible  Mrs.  Risca,  the  woman  who 
drank  and  beat  the  little  girl  in  "Stella 

Maris." 

But  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  vampire 
of!  screen  who  wasn't  a  disappointment. 
If  they  are  not  good  wives  and  mothers, 
they  are  serious  young  girls  who  only 
pray  for  a  sympathetic  role.  Miss 
Manon  is  a  serious  young  girl. 

Her  hotel  was  another  disappoint- 
ment. I  had  rather  fancied  that  she 
would  take  a  studio.  Instead  she  had 
found  a  home  in  one  of  the  last  stands 
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of  conservatism  in  the  Village.  It  was 
obviously  no  place  for  a  vampire.  The 
lobby  looked  like  a  summer  resort  on 
a  rainy  evening.  Two  women  were 
knitting;  an  elderly  gentleman  was 
showing  a  little  girl  some  tricks  with 
his  handkerchief;  a  lively  game  of 
checkers  was  going  on  in  the  corner, 
and  a  tired  business  woman  was  read- 
ing something  to  improve  her  mind.  So 
this  was  Greenwich  Village! 

With  Miss  Manon  was  her  Village 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  She 
had  brought  the  guide  to  help  solve 
the  mysteries  of  the  restaurants  and  the 
crooked  streets.  The  guide  was  a  tiny 
girl  with  short  hair  and  a  boyish  suit. 
I  never  learned  her  name.  She  did 
not  have  much  to  say,  but  the  advice 
she  gave  us  from  time  to  time  was  good 
and  to  the  point.  Her  first  wTords  wrere 
"Let's  go  to  Polly's."  Polly's  is  one 
of  the  few  restaurants  in  the  Village 
that  has  real  waiters  and  printed  menu 
cards. 

On  the  way  over,  Miss  Manon  an- 
swered my  question  of  "Why  Green- 
wich Village?'' 

"Not  because  it  is  Bohemian,  or  sup- 
posed to  be,  but  because  it  is  a  village," 
she  told  me.   "I  love  to  be  where  there 


is  plenty  of  light  and  air  and  a  few- 
trees.  Don't  think  that  I  am  one  of 
those  actresses  who  swear  that  they 
cannot  live  without  their  golf,  their 
tennis,  and  their  horseback  riding.  In 
fact,  I  don't  like  athletics.  But  I  do 
like  to  see  the  sky  and  have  a  little 
open  space  about  me.  I  tried  living 
uptown,  but  the  buildings  were  too  tall. 
I  felt  shut  in. 

"And  then  I  rather  like  the  life  down 
here.  You  see,  when  I  first  went  to 
Los  x\ngeles  I  lived  on  the  Plaza.  It 
is  the  old  Spanish  part  of  town  and 
much  more  picturesque  than  the  Vil- 
lage. It  was  much  more  simple  than 
this,  but  very  pleasant." 

By  this  time  we  were  in  front  of 
Polly's,  which  is  labeled  formally  but 
deceivingly  "The  Greenwich  Village 
Inn." 

"Look !  How  disgusting !"  exclaimed 
the  Village  guide. 

"What?"  asked  Oscar  Howard. 

"Why,  the  line  of  limousines  in  front 
of  this  place!"  she  answered.  "It  will 
be  jam  packed  in  there  with  people  who 
ought  to  be  uptown  amusing  themselves 
on  Broadway." 

"What  other  place  can  we  go?" 

"There's  a  play  called  'Hobohemia' 


Miss  Marion's  hotel  looked  like  a  summer  resort  on  a  rainy  evening. 
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at  the  Greenwich  Village  Theater,"  I 
suggested.  "I  understand  it's  all  about 
Greenwich  Village  life." 

"Written  by  Sinclair  Lewis,  who 
came  from  Minneapolis,"  sputtered  the 
guide  in  the  most  scornful  and  wither- 
ing tone  imaginable. 

That,  of  course,  quite  settled  me. 

"That  play  maligns  us,"  the  guide 
went  on.  "Good  Villagers  do  not  like 
it.  Don't  you  remember  Harry  Kemp's 
plan  to  picket  the  theater  as  a  protest 
against  it?  But  these  bourgeoisie  peo- 
ple from  uptown,"  she  gave  a  near-by 
limousine  a  spiteful  little  kick,  "come 
down  to  see  it.  Sheridan  Square  will 
look  like  Times  Square  if  this  sort  of 
thing  keeps  up." 

She  was  really  quite  worked  up  about 
it,  and  I  must  confess  that  it  didn't  seem 
fair  to  the  native  Village  playwrights, 
even  if  "Hobohemia"  was  fulfilling  its 
mission  as  an  entertainment  for  up- 
towners. 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  Mr.  Howard,  who 
was  looking  at  one  of  the  largest  mo- 


tors with  anything  but  contempt  in  his 
eyes,  "but  I  must  find  some  place  where 
I  can  draw  Miss  Manon's  picture." 

So  that  is  how  we  went  to  Romany 
Marie's.  Romany  Marie  herself  looks 
as  though  she  might  tell  fortunes.  She 
wears  one  of  those  "dark-man-coming- 
into-your-life"  costumes. 

We  asked  Romany  Marie  whether 
she  had  ever  posed  for  the  movies.  As 
a  type  she  seemed  to  be  easily  worth 
double  the  usual  five  dollars  a  day. 
Romany  Marie  retorted  by  asking  us 
if  we  had  ever  been  to  Roumania.  Of 
course  we  hadn't,  so  that  ended  that 
conversation. 

A  swrarthy  man,  dressed  as  a  bandit, 
insisted  on  taking  Mr.  Howard's  hat 
and  coat. 

"That's  the  first  hat  boy  I  ever  saw 
who  was  dressed  for  the  part,"  he 
commented. 

We  settled  at  a  quiet  corner  table. 

"Now  I  will  pose,"  said  Miss  Manon, 
as  she  removed  her  hat  and  ordered  a 
soft  drink  recommended  by  Romany 
Marie.  The  drink  was  considerably 
less  than  two  per  cent  of  anything. 
"Don't  talk  to  me  or  I  won't  be  able 
to  hold  my  position.  Just  listen,  please, 
to  what  is  going  on  around  you." 

And  when  you  learn  what  we  heard 
from  the  assorted  persons  at  tables  near 
us  you  will  wonder  how  Miss  Manon 
managed  to  look  so  calm  in  the  draw- 
ing that  Mr.  Howard  has  made  of  her. 
For  instance,  all  of  this  floated  out  of 
the  surrounding  cigarette  smoke  in  less 
than  ten  minutes: 

"I  am  going  to  give  a  fancy-dress 
ball.  Only  artists'  models  and  cloak 
models  are  invited.  No  brokers'  models 
will  be  admitted." 

"I  told  the  editor  he  could  buy  my 
poems,  but  not  my  artistic  soul." 

"When  I  was  young  I  played  checkers 
wTith  King  Edward.  But  I  don't  care 
for  society  any  more.  I  am  coming' 
down  to  the  Village  to  start  a  little  tea 
room  and  express  myself." 
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"I  told  him  I  would  never,  never 
go  back  to  live  in  Brooklyn." 

Meantime  the  sketch  was  completed. 
Miss  Manon  had  explained  both  her 
beauty  and  her  temperament  by  telling 
us  that  she  was  part  Italian  and  part 
French.  And  the  only  thing  she  has 
against  the  screen  is  that  her  dark  Ital- 
ian red  hair  registers  black,  just  like  any 
other  vampire's. 

"We  must,"  said  the  guide,  "find 
Bobby  Edwards." 

"And  who,"  asked  Miss  Manon,  "is 
Bobby  Edwards?" 

"He  is  an  artist,"  said  Mr.  Howard. 

"And  a  poet,  too,"  I  ventured. 

The  guide  corrected  us.  "He  makes 
ukuleles  and  he  writes  songs.  Then 
he  sings  his  own  songs  on  his  own 
homemade  ukuleles  in  all  the  recog- 
nized restaurants  in  the  Village.  Be- 
sides that  he  gives  balls." 

"Moreover,"  I  added,  "he  is  going  in 
for  photography.  'Painless  Photogra- 
phy/ he  calls  it,  or  'Pictures  Without  a 
Struggle/  " 

"I  have  it,"  said  Mr.  Howard;  "he 
is  the  Colonel  House  of  the  Village." 

"Then  I  must  meet  him,"  said  Miss 
Manon. 

Now,  searching  for  Bobby  Edwards 
means  seeing  all  the  sights  in  the  Vil- 
lage.  We  hunted  for  him  in  Christine's 


and  found  no  one  but  the  Provincetown 
Players,  just  about  to  call  a  rehearsal. 
The  Provincetown  Players  are  doing  a 
lot  for  the  theater.  In  the  first  place, 
they  have  abolished  the  theater  entirely 
and  are  giving  their  performances  in 
a  barn. 

But  we  did  not  regret  our  visit  to 
Christine's,  for  it  was  there  we  first 
heard  the  word  "intriguing."  "In- 
triguing" is  the  most  used  word  in  the 
Village.  They  apply  it  to  everything. 
It  is  a  convenient  little  adjective.  Try 
it  some  time  yourself.  It  was  there  also 
that  we  saw  Harry  Kemp,  the  poet. 
But  Mr.  Kemp  would  not  talk  about 
moving  pictures.  He  §aid  he  had  gone 
into  seclusion  and  was  writing  a  play. 

At  Bertelotti's,  we  found  that  Bobby 
Edwards  and  his  ukulele  had  been  lately 
seen  bound  in  a  northerly  direction. 
Here  we  found  a  group  of  out-of-town 
buyers — and  one  anarchist  for  atmos- 
phere. 

At  Mori's,  we  were  told  that  Mr.  Ed- 
wards had  not  been  around  there  for 
some  time.  Over  at  the  Black  Cat,  they 
asked  us  to  come  back  and  bring  Mr. 
Edwards,  if  we  could  find  him.  They 
said  the  patrons  were  yearning  for  the 
sweet  melodies  of  his  ukulele. 

We  came  upon  him  at  the  Samovar. 
He   was   singing  a   song  about  the 


"When  I  was 
young  I  played 
checkers  with 
Kins.  Edward." 
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I  rather  like  the  life  down  here,"  said  Miss  Manon 


disagreeableness  of  women  who  cook 
little  dinners  in  kitchenettes.  It  was 
obviously  a  song  that  touched  the  hearts 
of  many  present,  for  Greenwich  Village 
boasts  only  tables  d'hote  and  impromptu 
meals  cooked  surreptitiously  behind  Fu- 
turist screens. 

To  reach  the  Samovar  you  walk  back 
through  a  passage  into  an  alley  court, 
up  a  flight  of  unreliable  steps,  and  over 
the  sleeping  forms  of  three  cats. 

The  manager  of  this  little  restaurant 
used  to  be  an  actress  before  she  became 


a  Villager.  Unlike  most 
proprietors  or  head  wait- 
ers, she  believes  that  her 
guests  are  more  to  be 
pitied  than  scorned.  It 
was  she  who  interrupted 
Mr.  Edwards'  song. 

"There  is  a  gentleman 
in  the  corner  who  would 
like  to  buv  vour  uku- 
lele." 

''"This,"  answered  Mr. 
Edwards,  "is  merely  a 
plot  to  stop  my  singing. 
But  I  shall  go  right  on." 

"But  he  reallv  wants 
it." 


"Tell  him  that  it 
costs  one  hundred  dol- 
lars and  I  will  only  sell 
it  on  condition  that  it 
doe^  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  tenor." 

"This  is  art,"  mur- 
mured Miss  Manon. 

"Have  you  ever  seen 
Greenwich  Village 
properly   presented  in 
motion    pictures?"  I 
asked    him    in  conven- 
tional-interview fashion. 

"I  have  been  in  a  few 
films  myself,"  admitted 
Mr.  Edwards.  Then  he 
reconsidered  and  took  a 
larger  view  of  the  ques- 
tion. "And  I  have  been 
called  in  to  cast  some  pictures  for  Fox. 
Quite  a  few  producers  came  down  here 
looking  for  atmosphere.  'Woman, 
Woman,'  with  Evelyn  Xesbit,  was 
taken  in  these  parts,  and  Irene  Castle's 
'The  Girl  from  Bohemia'  had  many  Vil- 
lage scenes.  But  as  a  rule  the  directors 
like  to  make  their  own  atmosphere. 
They  aren't  bothered  about  having  to 
catch  the  real  thing." 

"Do  you  put  regular  Villagers  in  the 
pictures  you  cast  ?" 

"No,"   said   Mr.  Edwards.  "Thev 
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look  too  much  like  brokers  and  bankers. 
I  find  the  types  on  Broadway.  Any- 
way, the  Villagers  would  not  wear  the 
clothes  that  the  directors  try  to  give 
them." 

"And  what  is  the  real  Village  ?"  Miss 
Manon  asked.  "I  have  been  here  for 
a  week  trying  to  discover  it." 

"Greenwich  Village,"  he  told  her,  "is 
divided  into  three  parts.  First  there 
is  the  wild,  untamed,  and  untamable 
section  described  in  the  newspapers. 
Then  there  is  the  district  inhabited  by 
truck  drivers  and  by  flower  and  feather 
workers.  And  then  there  is  the  real 
Village." 

"And  where  can  I 
find  it?" 

Mr.  Edwards 
might  have  para- 
phrased Louis  XIV. 
and  replied,  "Le  Vil- 
lage, c'est  moi"  but 
he  did  not.  He  sim- 
ply smiled  and  went 
on  with  his  singing. 

Like  all  good  Vil- 
1  a  g  e  parties,  our 
party  ended  up  in 
the  basement  of  the 
famous  old  Brevoort 
Hotel.  We  passed 
up  another  fascinat- 
ing-looking little 
restaurant  because 
we  found  the  pro- 
prietor building  his 
grate  fire  with  eleo- 
margarine  boxes. 

Miss  Manon 
looked  over  the 
scene  at  the  Bre- 
voort, where  the  in- 
telligentsia, the  lit- 
erati, the  illiterati, 
the  demi-tasse  Bol- 
sheviki,  the  French 
officers,  and  the  up- 
town tourists  were 
gathered. 


"I  like  this  for  a  change,"  she  ex- 
plained. "At  home  I  live  in  Hollywood 
and  we  go  to  church  on  Sunday.  And 
we  come  home  early  every  night.  This 
is  a  real  vacation.  I  haven't  done  any- 
thing like  this  in  a  long  time. 

"When  I  went  to  work  at  the  Lasky 
Studio  I  had  a  hard  time  at  first.  It 
was  many  months  before  I  got  any- 
thing that  could  be  called  a  part.  My 
first  role  was  with  Lou  Tellegen,  and 
he  singled  me  out  for  a  small  bit  be- 
cause I  cried  so  well,  I  suppose.  When 
that  picture  was  shown,  my  mother 
and  I  went  to  our  neighborhood  theater 


At  Bertelotti's  we  heard  that  Bobby  Edwards  and  his  ukulele  had 
been  lately  seen  bound  in  a  northerly  direction. 
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i(  This**  said  Mr.  Edwards, 
"is  merely  a  plot  to  stop 
my  singing.    But  I  shall  go 
right  on." 


for  the  first  performance,  and  stayed 
there  until  they  shut  the  doors  on  us. 

"It  was  a  strange  coincidence  that  I 
should  have  had  my  first  chance  with 
Lou  Tellegen,  because  Geraldine  Far- 
rar  is  my  favorite  actress.  In  fact,  she 
is  more  than  that.  To  me  she  stands 
for  everything  that  an  artist  should  be, 
and  if  I  ever  imitate  any  one  I  shall 
imitate  her.  When  she  came  to  the 
Lasky  Studio  she  was  very  nice  to  all 
of  us,  although  we  meant  nothing  in 
her  young  life." 

Again  Miss  Manon  was  reflective. 
"The  only  thing  I  miss  in  New  York," 
she  continued,  "is  my  mother's  cook- 
ing. I  have  never  tasted  such  good 
food  in  any  of  these  restaurants." 

Across  the  room  was  a  prominent 
playwright,  and  he  came  over  to  speak 
with  Miss  Manon. 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  he  began, 
"you  are  wasting  your  time  in  the 
movies.  The  movies  and  art  are  per- 
manently divorced.    In  fact,  they  never 


were  married.  Why 
don't  you  do  some- 
thing else?" 

Just  then  the  waiter 
began  to  pile  the 
chairs  on  the  table, 
which  is  the  regula- 
tion way  for  a  restau- 
rant to  say  "good 
night"  to  its  guests. 

"Perhaps   I  will 
take  your  advice,"  she 
said,    "because  just 
now  I  hate  to  think 
of  getting  up  early  in 
the    morning  and 
going  way  up  to  the 
Famous  Players' 
Studio." 

"And  I,  too,  must 
be  going,"  replied  the 
prominent  playwright. 
"I  have  a  scenario  to 
complete  to-night." 
He  had  answered 

his  own  question. 

There  was  some  discussion  as  to 
whether  we  should  try  one  or  two  other 
places  as  a  sort  of  cordial  to  follow 
our  feast  of  sight-seeing,  but  Miss 
Manon  finally  disposed  of  the  question. 

"No  professional  persons,  except 
burglars,  have  any  business  being  up 
any  later  than  this,  I'm  sure,"  she  said, 
as  we  left  the  Brevoort.  "At  least,  not 
if  t-hev  expect  to  be  at  a  studio  at  nine 
o'clock." 

Mr.  Howard,  who  did  not  expect  to 
be  at  any  studio  at  nine  o'clock — except 
the  one  in  which  he  lives — cast  a  long- 
ing eye  across  Washington  Square,  but 
said  nothing.  The  guide  yawned.  And 
as  for  me,  I  agreed  that  Miss  Manon 
was  right,  and  that  we'd  had  a  per- 
fectly intriguing  time. 

"We  have,"  said  Miss  Manon,  "and 
learned  a  perfectly  lovely  adjective  as 
well.  I  wish  that  some  day  I  would  be 
given  a  part  in  a  Greenwich  Village  pic- 
ture.   Fancy  being  a  Bohemian  vamp 
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WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 

All  Y  mother's  just  as  cross  as  ever  she  can  be, 

And  says  another  picture  show  I'll  never  get  to  see; 
All  'cause  of  a  little  blunder  that  I  made  at  school  to-day, 
When  she  came  with  a  crowd  of  folks — a  visit  for  to  pay. 

Well,  we  was  havin'  lessons,  and  the  teacher  said  to  us — 

"Some  noted  people  of  to-day,  is  the  topic  wre'll  discuss ;" 

And  when  my  turn  came,  she  called  out,  "Now,  William,  you  may  tell 

All  you  can  about  Queen  Mary — her  name  we  all  know  well." 

And  I  saw  mother  smilin',  and  lookin'  awful  proud, 

So  I  stood  up  as  big  as  life,  and  spoke  out  extra  loud — 

"Queen  Mary  is  a  fav'rite,  and  loved  wherever  seen, 

And  bein'  such  a  pop'lar  star,  she's  called  the  Movie  Queen !" 

Vara  Macbeth  Jones. 


When  Bill  Guessed  Wrong 


WHEN  Bill  Farnum  went  to  Florida  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
shoot  scenes  for  "The  Jungle  Trail"  he  expected  to  find 
nothing  but  solitude  and  alligators.    Instead  he  encoun- 
tered a  crowd  of  Northern  sight-seers  who  seemed  to  think  that  he 
was  Mary  and  they  were  a  flock  of  innocent  lambs. 

He  glanced  up  from 
one  of  his  big  scenes 
to  find  the  opposite 
river  bank  looking  as 
it  does  in  the  picture 
above.  He  fled  in  des- 
peration to  the  jungle. 
But  the  sight-seers  fol- 
lowed him  even  there. 
You  can  see  their  feet 
in  the  picture  showing 


the  camera 

WF^&*"'  men    in   the  boat, 

-  -  about  to  take  Bill  doing 

a  high  dive  from  a  bridge  near  by. 

That's  the  way  it  went — quite  different  from 
Los  Angeles  or  Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey,  where  seeing 
movie  companies  on  location  is  an  everyday  occur- 
rence and  where  no  one  pays  any  attention  to  so 
commonplace  a  sight.    Why,  when  Bill  was  doing 


the  escape  from  the  burning  grass  hut  and  some  of 
the  other  thrilling  bits  for  this  picture,  his  "gallery" 
cheered  as  though  it  were  a  show  for  their  benefit. 

"They  were  on  hand  wherever  we  went;  we  couldn't 
find  a  location  isolated  enough  to  elude  them,"  Farnum 
told  me  when  he  got  back  to  New  York.  "And  they 
always  had  their  kodaks  leveled  at  me.  I've  never 
minded  facing  our  'regular'  camera,  but  knowing  I 
was  going  into  kodak  books  all  over  the  country  actually 
had  me  scared.  It  wasn't  that  I  disliked  the  people — 
just  that  I  was  afraid  of  them. 

"Finally  it  came  to  a  show-down,  and  I  backed  off 
against  a  tree  while  they  all  lined  up  and  'shot'  me — 
just  at  sunset.  But  say!  Making  a  picture  with  the 
aid  of  the  public  does  have -its  advantages;  you  can 
tell  while  you're  making  a  scene  whether  it's  going  to 
'get  by'  with  the  audience  or  not.  And  if  I  could  get 
used  to  taking  the  public  on  location  with  me  I  honestly 
think  I'd  like  it." 


Weren't  They  Surprised! 

STAID  old  Gramercy  Park  is  haunted,  they 
say,  by  the  ghosts  of  those  who  were  New 
York's  "Four  Hundred"  in  the  days  before  the 


exactly, 


Just  Like  Everybody  Else 

That's  what  Alma  Rubens  says  about  herself — 
but  she's  too  complimentary  to  the  rest  of  us. 

By  Louise  Williams 

MY  dear,  you  look  exactly  like  " 
Now  can  you  tell  me  why  almost 
every  motion-picture  actress  begins 
the  conversation  that  way  when  you  first  meet 
her?  If  you're  dark  she  finishes  the  sentence 
with  the  name  of  Xorma  Talmadge,  Theda 
Bara,  Clara  Kimball  Young,  or  anybody  else 
who  isn't  a  blonde.  If  you're  light  she  sees 
a  striking  resemblance  to  Mary  Pickford,  Lil- 
lian Gish,  or  Fannie  Ward.  As  for  me,  people 
have  had  me  looking  like  about  half  the  stars 
- — both  light  and  dark. 

"It's  not  your  coloring 
features ;    I    think  it 
must  be  your  expres- 
sion !"  declares  the  ac- 
tress in  desperation  in 
a  case  like  this  when 
she's  compared  you  to 
Edna    Purviance  or 
Xazimova.    You  see, 
it's  one  of  the  rules 
that    she    must  find 
some  sort  of  resem- 
blance. And  then, 
apparently  much 
flattered,  you 
shift   from  one 
foot  to  the  other 
and  murmur  po- 
litely:    "Oh,  do 
you    think    so  ? 
W  h  y  ,  nobody's 
ever  told  me 
that  before,  ^ 
but    mamma  ^ 
thinks  I  look 


After  this  she  nearly  turned  gyjrs\ 
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No  bobbed  hair  in  this  release. 

exactly  like  Charlie  Chaplin — without 
the  mustache,  of  course !" 

To  be  sure,  Alma  Rubens  did  apolo- 
gize for  beginning  that  way,  but  she 
simply  had  to  tell  me  that  I  look  like 
Pearl  White !  She  said  people  were  al- 
ways telling  her  that  she  looked  like 
somebody ;  she's  in  the  Theda  Bara- 
Norma  Talmadge  class  of  resemblances. 


However,  I  quite  forgot  that  I  should 
have  said:  "Why,  you're  the  very 
image  of  Madge  Kennedy,"  and  ex- 
claimed instead:  "But  you  don't  even 
look  like  yourself  \" 

You  see,  when  the  bell  boy  who  was 
paging  her  for  me  said  that  Miss  Ru- 
bens was  on  the  mezzanine  floor  I,  fol- 
lowing him  up  to  the  little  balcony, 
selected  a  very  ornate  sort  of  person 
in  the  distance  as  the  object  of  my 
interview.  But  when  the  boy  paused 
and  bellowed  once  more,  "Miss  Ru- 
bens !"  lo  and  behold  she  proved  to  be 
the  little,  dark-eyed  person  in  the  cor- 
ner who  I'd  hastily  decided  was  a 
board  i  ng- 
school  gi.rl 
just  in  town 
on  a  shop- 
ping trip ;  her 
simple,  dark- 
b  1  u  e  dress 
was  exactly 
the  sort  of 
thing  that 
my  young 
cousin  at 
Miss 


Per  kins' 
school 
wears ! 

"But  I'm 
just  an 
e  v  e  r  y  d  a  y 
sort  of 
person," 
she  pro- 
tested a  s 
we  shook 
hands  and 


Dressed  as 
simply  as  a 
schoolgirl. 
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I  explained 
that  remark  of 
mine.       f '  I 

haven't  any  in- 
teresting hob- 
b  i  e  s ,  and  I 
don't  know 
what  on  earth 
we're  going  to 
talk  about,  be- 
cause there's 
nothing  at  all 
exciting  about 
me  and  my  af- 
fairs." She 
curled  up  in 
the  corner  of  a 
big  couch  and 
looked  at  me 
helplessly. 

"Well,  what 
have  you  been 
doing  since 
you've  been 
in  X  e  w 
York?"  I  sat 
down  beside 
her,  and 
thought 
about  h  o  w 
wise  she  was 
not  to  use 
make-up  out- 
side the  stu- 
dio. "Nothing  but  buying  a  wig,"  she 
replied.  "Really,  it's  more  fun  to  do 
shopping  like  that.  Ever  since  I  did 
'Diane  of  the  Green  Van'  I've  wanted 
to  have  my  hair  bobbed;  I  think  per- 
haps the  gypsy  atmosphere  got  into  my 
blood.  But  one  of  the  family  threat- 
ened never  to  speak  to  me  again  if  I 
had  it  cut,  so  I  bought  a  wig. 

"And,  do  you  know" — she  slid  over 
nearer  to  me — "I  found  that  some  of 
the  actresses  whose  hair  I'd  admired 
and  supposed  was  short — Florence 
Reed,  for  example — wear  wigs  instead 
of  cutting  their  own  hair.  So  I'll  just 
be  following  their  example." 


"Just  plain  Alma'. 


We  chatted  on,  about  nothing  and 
everything,  and  I  found  out  that  Alma 
Rubens  is  indeed  an  everyday  girl,  in 
the  sense  that  she  doesn't  confine  her 
interest  in  life  entirely  to  her  work, 
like  some  actresses  I've  met.  Of  course 
she  was  delighted  over  having  her  own 
company,  which,  as  you  know,  was 
formed  recently,  "Diane  of  the  Green 


I'd  love  to  live  that  way  always. 
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Van"  being  her  first  picture  made  under 
the  new  arrangement.    But  she  didn't 
have  much  to  say  about  that;  instead 
she  talked  about  going  to  the 
opera  the  night  before  and  be- 
ing quite  excited  about  all  the  A 
celebrities   who  were  in  the 
audience — Caruso's  wife,  who  V| 
wore    a    great    pearl  ™ 
dangling  from  a  jew- 
eled band  around  her  flBBHH 
head,  so  that  it  came 
right  between  her  eyes, 
and  Melba  and  other 
famous   people.     And  l|| 
she  told  me  about  how 
broken-hearted  she'd 
been    that  morning 
when,    after  hearing 
that  New  York  hadn't 
had  a  single  bad  storm 
all  the  year,  she  looked 
out  of  the  window  and 
found  that  it  was  try- 
ing to  rain,  and  almost 
succeeding.     Now  it's 
been  my  experience 
that  when  you  can  do 
all  your  shopping  with 
the  aid  of  a  limousine 
you  don't  care  much 
whether  it  rains  or  not ; 
it's  just  when  you're  a 
slave  to  umbrellas  that 
you  really  mind. 

"But  I  shop  with  an 
umbrella,"  Miss  Ru- 
b  e  n  s  protested.  "I 
take  my  little  purple 
one  " 

"Purple  ?" 

She    laughed  de- 
lightedly.    "Oh,  cer- 
tainly.   I  don't  believe 
in  making  a  rainy  day 
a    disagreeable  one, 
even  though  I  do  dislike  rain,  and  so 
I  always  carry  a  bright-colored  um- 
brella.   Why,  if  everybody  did  that, 
just  think  of  how  pretty  the  streets 


Chang  "  is  a  good  walker 


would  look— just  as  if  hundreds  of 
bright-colored   flowers   were  bobbing 
along  on  a  quiet  stream.    But  I  have 
my  Pekingese  with  me 
— Chang  his  name  is — 
and  he  walks  a  mile  or 
so  every  day,  except 
when  it  rains.  So  that's 
why    I     was  disap- 
£k-*  pointed." 

"What  were  you 
reading  when  I  came?" 
I  asked,  noticing  the 
book  which  she  had 
tucked  under  a  pillow. 

"Oh,  that's  'Hagar 
Revelly;'  I  want  to  do 
it  in  pictures,  some  time 
after  'Destiny'  is  out 
of  the  way.  It  has 
such  a  fine  part  in  it — 
that  of  a  girl  who  is 
sho  w  n  growing  up, 
from  seventeen  years 
of  age  to  about  thirty- 
seven- — and  it  shows 
how  she  is  influenced 
by  different  events  and 
people.  I'm  so -anxious 
to  do  it !  Diane  was 
a  nice  part,  of  course, 
but  I  like  heavy  roles." 

And  then  a  trim  little 
maid  appeared  with  the 
sturdy,  bow-legged 
Chang,  and  announced 
that  the  rain  had 
stopped. 

"Want  to  go  walking 
with  us?"  asked  Miss 
Rubens  as  she  gathered 
the  dog  up  under  one 
arm.  And  then,  as  we 
went  down  the  broad 
stairway  to  the  hotel 
lobby,  she  exclaimed : 
"I  do  so  hate  to  stay  where  there  are 
so  many  people ;  they  point  me  out  and 
say,  'There  she  goes ;  she's  a  motion- 
picture  star.'  " 


The  Red  Lantern 

Spectacular,   tragic,   and  woven  to- 
gether  by   a   thread  of  romance — 
the  fascination   of  old  China  marks 
Nazimova's  latest  picture. 


A RED  palanquin  borne  through 
the  streets  of  old  Peking  by 
stealthy,  running  men — a  bar- 
baric, jeweled  little  figure  sitting  within, 
holding  a  sword  and  a  great  scarlet  lan- 


people  cheering  the  magician,  who 
proves  that  the  gods  have  made  him 
invincible  by  swallowing  a  sword  while 
a  burst  of  flame  surrounds  him.  And 
then  the  red  palanquin's  bearers  shoul- 


tern — a  crowd  of  hysterical,  shouting     der  their  way  through  the  throng,  and 


Picture  Xazimova 
in  such  a  role!  Its 
possibilities  are  un- 
ending, yet  she  is  not 
more  effective  against 
this  background  of 
jade  and  lacquer  and 
jewel-inlaid  swords 
than  she  is  when,  as 
Mahlee,  daughter  of 
a  Chinese  mother  and 
an  English  father,  she 
ives  and  teaches  in 
the  "Ark  of  the  Cov- 
enant," the  mission 
where  she  meets  and 
falls  in  love  with  An- 
drew Handel,  a  young 
American  doctor,  be- 
fore she  becomes  a 
eader  in  the  Boxer 
rebellion. 


tern"  was  made.  Eight  hundred 
Chinese  coolies  were  used  in  the 
picture,  and  they  had  to  have 
homes  of  their  own,  where  a 


There  is  an  English 
girl,  too,  who  comes 
to  China  just  at  the 
time  of  the  Boxer 
outbreak;  for  a  mo- 
ment her  blond  hair 
keeps  you  from  real- 
izing that  this  role, 
too,  is  played  by 
Nazimova. 

But  the  actual  facts 
concerning  this  pic- 
ture are  perhaps  even 
more  interesting  than 
are  the  imaginary 
ones  that  go  to  make 
up  the  story.  For  a 
real  Chinese  village 
sprang  up  almost 
overnight  near  the 
California  studio 
where  "The  Red  Lan- 
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Chinese  cook  could  prepare  the  sort  of 
food  to  which  they  were  accustomed. 
And  in  their  minds  those  coolies  were 
the  most  important  part  of  the  produc- 
tion ! 

This  idea  met  a  lot  of  opposition 
from  the  men  who  made  the  properties, 
though  it  took  them  ten  solid  weeks  to 
prepare  their  part  of  the  production, 
but  that  isn't  surprising  when  you  con- 
sider the  settings  and  accessories  that 
were  necessary  for  making  this  picture. 

For  instance,  take  the  little  detail  of 


five  hundred  Chinese 
lanterns,  made,  not  of 
paper,  but  of  sharks' 
skins.    Consider  for  a 
moment  the  idols  that 
had  to  be  made — the 
great  Buddha,  for  ex- 
ample.  The  throne  in 
the  imperial 
p  ad  a  c  e  ,  the 
"set"  which  is 
a  copy  of  the 
famous  dragon 
room  in  the  pal- 
ace  of  Peking, 
and    the  one 
which    shows  a 
street  in  the 
same  city,  with 
the   most  insig- 
nificant details 
faithfully  repro- 
duced ;  even  an 
expert  property 
man  can't 
make  these 
overnight ! 

The  fifth 
of  the  spe- 
c  i  a  1  Nazi- 
mo  va  pro- 
ductions, re- 
leased 
t  h  rough 
Metro, 
"The  Red 

Lantern"  is  probably  the  most  interest- 
ing so  far  as  setting  is  concerned.  "Out 
of  the  Fog,"  with  its  background  of 
bleak,  storm-beaten  coast,  was  as  strong 
a  story,  but  the  vivid  pageantry  of  the 
Chinese  scenes — the  great  crowds  of 
rebels,  the  glitter  of  a  birthday  party 
in  a  Chinese  garden,  and  the  somber 
splender  of  the  imperial  council  cham- 
ber— these  go  to  make  "The  Red  Lan- 
tern" the  most  colorful  of  current  pro- 
ductions. 

And  Nazimova  excels  herself ! 


They  Come  in  Pairs 

The  Binneys  got  into  pictures  because  there 
were  two  of  them — now  nobody  can  recog- 
nize one  without  the  other! 

By  Selma  Howe 

FAIRE  wears  her  hair  cut  short ;  Con- 
stance's is  long.    If  you  are  going  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  Binney  sis- 
ters, say  that  over  to  yourself  every  morning 

when  you  go 


Constance, 

who's 

fair. 


down  to 
breakfast; 
otherwise 
you'll  never 
be  able  to  re- 
member that 
it's  Faire  who 
did  such  good 
\     work  in 
A  Maurice 
B  Toumeur's 
"Woman," 
}  \    and  Con- 
stance, who 
fm  played  with 
W  John  Barry- 
more  in  "The 
Test  of 
Honor." 
And  Con- 
stance is 
rather  light, 
while  Faire 
is  somewhat 
darker. 

At  first 
glance  you 
might  think 

them  just  a  pair  of  typical  New7 
as  you  see  on  Fifth  Avenue- 
beautifully  dressed,  chatting  away  about  this 
dance  and  that  tea.  Faire  and  Constance  Binney 
are  like  that — lovely  to  look  at,  charming,  en- 
thusiastic— but  they're  not  society  girls  b\ 
any  means.  Constance  is  on  the  stage,  in- 
stead of  being  at  a  box  party  on  the  other 
side  of  the  footlights,  and  Faire  is  so  busy 
making  pictures  that  she  hasn't  time  to  be 
a  butt erfl v. 


Faire, 


who's  darker. 

York  girls  such 


-bright,  pretty 


They  Come  in  Pairs 


"Constance  started  us  in  pictures,"  Faire 
told  me  while  I  watched  her  dress  for  a 
shopping  trip.  "She  went  to  an  agent ; 
she'd  been  on  the  stage,  you  see,  and  said 
that  was  the  professional  way  to  do.  And 
I  waited  for  her  at  the  Public  Library,  per- 
fectly sure  that  her  having  had  a  small 
part  in  'Saturday  to  Monday'  and  another 
in  'Oh  Lady,  Lady'  would  give  her  pres- 
tige. Well,  imagine  how  I  felt  when  she 
came  back  and  said  that  she  was  to  go 
to  Tourneur's  Fort  Lee  studio  the  next 
morning.  And  then  the  next  day  she  came 
home  and  said  that  he  was  making  'Sport- 
ing Life'  and  needed  two  sisters — and  that 
she  was  to  take  me  to  see  him.'' 

"We  felt  exactly  like  experienced  motion- 
picture  stars  when  we  took  the  ferry,"  Con- 
stance assured  me.  She  had  been  snatch- 
ing a  nap — she  was  "on"  at  the  Midnight 
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Frolic — and  appearing  at  that  popular  after- 
the-theater  resort  meant  that  she  had  to 
catch  up  on  sleep  whenever  she  could. 
"And  after  that  picture,  when  I  had  to 
go  on  the  road  wTith  'Oh  Lady,  Lady/  Faire 
went  right  on  in  pictures." 

"Yes,  I  did  the  Civil  War  episode  in 
'Woman' — with  my  hands  in  a  washtub  most 
of  the  time;  you  should  have  seen  them 
when  I  finished  it !"  sighed  Faire.  "I  had 
a  beautiful  part  in  'Here  Comes  the  Bride,' 
though;  I  was  supposed  to  be  a  wealthy 
girl  in  love  with  John  Barrymore — and  I 
had  the  prettiest  clothes." 

"Come  on,  everybody;  let's  go  to  tea 
somewhere  where  we  can  look  out  over 
Central  Park,"  her  sister  suggested.  And 
as  we  started  I  wished  that  I  could  pass 
on  some  of  the  Binneys'  interest  in  life  to 
every  girl  who  reads  this. 


The  Busher 

Success  turned  the  head  of  this  simple- 
hearted  boy  from  Brown- 
ville,  and  he  came  back,  as  ft£ 
he  thought,  defeated.  But 
fate  usually  sees  to  it  that 
we  have  more  than  one 
chance,  and,  when  a  fellow 
has  a  girl  to  stand  by  him,  he 
generally  makes  good  at  last. 

By  Robert  T.  Shannon  J 

THE  gods  of  coin-  t 
cidence,  aided  | 
and  abetted — as 
they  say  in  indictments —  , 
dumped  the  entire  team  / 
of   Blue   Sox,   on  /  * 

the  return  .trip  to 
the  big  city  after 
the  spring  train- 
ing season  down 
South,  into  the  little  town 
of  Brownville. 

The  aiding  and  abetting 
was  done  by  the  sudden 
rise  of  the  Osage  River. 
The  bridge  at  Mill  Creek 
went  out  with  a  crash  and 
a   splash.     A   telegraphic  \ 
warning  flashed  back  over  \ 
the  wires,  and  the  station  \ 
agent   at  Brownville,    for  \ 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  A 
rose    to    the    distinction  of 
flagging  the  Limited.  Never 
before  had  the  luxurious  steel 
caravan  even  hesitated 
in  Brownville,  not  even       Ben  was 
to  take  water.  '  huiu  °f 

x  It  was  a  matter  of  baseball 
six  hours'  waiting.  stu^' 
Back  in  the  private  car 
attached  to  the  regular 
train  the  team  of  big- 
league  ball  players 
looked  at  the  flat  and 


uninteresting  country,  while  their  man- 
ager, Steve  Brady,  went  up  front  to 
inquire  about  the  delay.  When  he  re- 
turned his  message  was  crisp  and  com- 
manding : 

"Everybody  out  and  limber  up. 
Washout !" 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Ben  Hard- 
the  baseball  hero  of  Brownville, 
got  the  chance  that  every  small- 
town celebrity  prays  for — the 
%^       chance    that    always  wins 
once  in  ten  thousand  times. 
Ben  was  built  of  base- 
1  '      \     kau*    stuff,    minus  the 
%     practiced   ease  and 
grace  of  the  profes- 
8k      Im      sional.     He   had  a 
iP\  JhB     whip    that  could 
shoot    a  baseball 
across  the  heart  of 
the  home  plate  with 
speed  enough  to  leave 
a  trail  of  blue  smoke 
floating  in  the  atmosphere. 
He  bent  his  curves  in  any 
direction  he  desired,  like  a 
baker    bending    a  pretzel. 
When  he  sent  up  a  slow  one 
it    would    loiter   along  so 
lazily  that  the  batter  could 
read   the  manufacturer's 
name  stamped  on  the  horse- 
hide. 

That  about  let  Ben  out. 
He  was  good-hearted — yes, 
that  much  can  truthfully  be 
said  for  him — but  he  was  an 
awful  flivver  with  the  belles 
of  Brownville.    That  is,  ex- 
cept one,  and  she  chanced  to 
be  the  fairest  flower  of  them 
all — the  peach-cheeked  Mazie 
Palmer,  she  of  the  gingham 
dress,  the  laughing  eye,  and 
the  bewildering  smile. 
Not    that    Ben  had 
ever   succeeded  in 
segregating  her  from 
the  herd  as  his  very 
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own.  He  had  competition  from  Jimmie 
Blair,  the  college-boy  son  of  the  local 
banker,  but  when  Ben  hove  into  view 
a  smile  lighted  Mazie's  face,  a  smile 
that  had  a  tender  meaning  all  to  itself. 

Down  the  road  toward  the  baseball 
field  came  Ben,  clad  in  all  the  glory 
of  his  homemade  uniform.  Across  his 
breast  the  name  of  his  home  town 
flamed  in  letters  of  white  tape,  stitched 
by  the  gentle  fingers  of  Mazie.  It  was 
a  uniform  cut  in  professional  style, 
but  with  a  frugal  eye.  Those  were  not 
baseball  shoes  on  _ 
Ben's  feet ;  they 
were  brogans.  Nor 
were  his  stockings 


regulation  woo 


"The  Busher" 


sauntering  alons 


Xo,  be  it  said  with 
a  blush,  those 
stockings  had  for- 
merly been  worn 
by  Widow  S  neb- 
bins. 

Mazie  was  on 
the  vine-clad  porch 
of  her  home  when 
Ben  came  leisurely 

"Goin'  to  the  baseball  game,  Mazie?" 
he  asked,  trying  to  appear  casual.  But 
the  red  flush  that  showed  behind  his 
ears  was  not  sunburn.  Ben  was  blush- 
ing.   He  always  did— around  Mazie. 

"I'm  sorry,  Ben,  but  I  promised  Jim- 
mie Blair  to  go  riding  with  him  this 
afternoon  in  his  new  buggy."  A  note 
of  genuine  regret  sounded  in  Mazie's 
voice.  "I — I  didn't  think  you  were 
going  to  ask  me  to  the  ball  game." 

Such  is  the  way  of  Love  in  Spring- 
time. The  sun  lost  its  sheen  and  the 
green  fields  grew  drab  to  the  unhappy 
eye  of  Ben  Harding.  Gosh  dern  it ! 
Why  didn't  he  ask  Mazie  last  Satur- 
day ? 

There  was  nothing  to  do  except  to 
go  on  without  her.  Fate  was  playing 
pranks  that  day.  He  lost  Mazie  for 
the  afternoon,  but  he  ran  smash  into 
the  chance,  the  big  chance,  the  one  in 


Adapted  from  the  Paramount  picture  of 
that  title,  which  was  played  by 
the  following  cast: 


Ben  Harding   Charlie  Ray 

Mazie  Palmer   Colleen  Moore 

Jimmie  Blair  Jack  Gilbert 

Deacon  Nasbv  Otto  Hoffman 


ten  thousand  combination,  before  men- 
tioned. 

The  big  leaguers,  who  looked  more 
like  a  crowd  of  athletically  inclined 
business  men  than  professional  ball 
players,  were  standing  in  a  field  beside 
the  stalled  train,  snapping  baseballs 
about,  pitching  and  catching,  to  keep 
the  razor  edge  of  condition  they  had 
won  on  the  training  trip. 

Ben  approached  in  his  caricature  of 
a  uniform. 

"Oh,  look  who's  here!"  It  was 
Spike  Hennesey 
who  spoke,  the  big 
left  fielder  of  the 
Blue  Sox.  "It 
looks  like  Tv 
Cobb !" 

It  was  the  sta- 
tion agent,  watch- 


ing the  practice, 
who  set  him  right. 
"  'Tain't  nuther! 
It's  Ben  Harding, 
the  best  dog-gone 
baseball  pitcher  in 
Cowley  County ;  that's  who  it  is." 

Steve  Brady,  the  manager,  shot  a 
keen  glance  at  the  approaching  Ben. 
One  never  knows  where  one  will  find 
material,  except  that  in  baseball  it  is 
usually  lurking  in  the  bushes.  Most, 
of  the  players  regarded  Ben  with  grins. 
To  a  man  they  had  forgotten  the  days 
when  they,  too,  were  "bushers." 

One  of  the  players  failed  to  see  a  ball 
another  snapped  to  him.  It  bounded 
away,  and  came  whizzing  toward  Ben 
Harding.  Instinctively  Ben  made  a 
one-handed  stop  and  snapped  the  pellet 
back  toward  the  group.  It  smacked  in 
the  glove  of  a  seasoned  player  with 
such  force  that  he  felt  the  shock  clear 
up  to  his  elbow. 

"I'll  say  the  kid's  got  a  whip,  any- 
how," he  muttered. 

Steve  Brady's  trained  eye  had  taken 
in  Ben  at  a  glance.  "Where  you  play- 
ing to-day,  kid?"  he  asked  affably. 


-It 


'  "It  ain't  a  regular  game,"  the  boy 
confided.  "We're  just  playin'  among 
ourselves  this  Sunday.  Just  the  town 
boys.  If  you  fellers  want  to  get  in 
you're  welcome." 

It  was  a  good  idea  from  Brady's 
viewpoint.  A  little  field  practice 
wouldn't  hurt  the  team,  so  the  profes- 
sionals mixed  in  with  the  amateurs  and 
loafed  through  a  listless  practice  game 
without  disclosing  their  identity. 
Everybody  made  errors,  and,  as  the 
village  paper  said,  a  pleasant  time  was 
had  by  all  present. 

Tom  Slattery,  the  best  hitter  on  the 
Blue  Sox,  happened  to  be  on  the  side 
opposed  to  Ben,  and  Slattery  struck  out 
viciously.    He  tried  to  murder  the  ball, 


but  his  ear  was  denied  the  sweet  music 
of  the  wood  cracking  on  leather.  He 
never  even  fouled  it. 

Steve  Brady  called  him  aside. 
"Tom,"  he  asked  anxiously,  "did  you 
strike  out  on  purpose  or  did  that  kid 
actually  fan  you  ?" 

Slattery  wiped  his  face  with  his 
handkerchief.  "He  fanned  me,"  he  ad- 
mitted frankly.  "Believe  me  or  not, 
chief,  that  lad  had  something  on  the 
ball  that  reminded  me  of  Walter  John- 
son in  August." 

After  the  game  was  over  Brady  ap- 
proached Ben  and  slipped  him  a  busi- 
ness card.  "Take  good  care  of  your 
arm,  son,"  he  said.  "You're  liable  to 
hear  from  me." 
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When  the  train  had  pulled  out, 
Deacon  Nasby,  on  whose  farm  Ben 
was  employed,  had  a  little  chat  with 
his  farm  hand. 

"Ben,  I  was  in  the  crowd,  watchin' 
the  game,"  the  deacon  admitted.  "It 
warn't  right,  I  guess,  but  I  couldn't 
keep  away.  Mebbe  you  don't  know  I 
read  the  sportin'  papers?  Well,  I  jest 
want  to  tell  you — that  slugger  you 
struck  out  was  Slattery  of  the  Blue 
Sox,  and  he  bats  .426  in  the  big  league." 

Ben's  mouth  opened  wide.  He  ut- 
tered a  deep,  thoughtful  remark. 
"Gosh !"  he  said. 

When  Ben  met  Mazie  as  he  was 
driving  the  cow  home  from  pasture  the 
following  night  he  told  her  a  few  ten- 


der thoughts,  and  Mazie,  in  turn,  told 
him  that  she  wanted  him  to  be  her 
supper  partner  at  the  shadow-auction 
.sociable  to  be  given  that  night  by  the 
First  Methodist  Church. 

The  girls  were  to  bring  box  suppers. 
Each  was  to  appear  behind  a  screen, 
on  which  her  face  was  thrown  in  sil- 
houette by  candlelight.  The  swains  of 
the  town  would  bid  for  the  girl  of 
their  choice — if  they  could  recognize 
her  shadow. 

But  .  Mazie  had  a  big  idea.  She 
would  wear  a  huge  ribbon  bow  on  her 
hair,  and  tilt  it  slightly  toward  the  right 
to  make  her  identification  by  Ben  cer- 
tain. It  was  a  worthy  plan,  but  it 
happened  that  Miss  Mattie  Sheldon,  the 
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town  milliner,  suddenly  decided  that 
she,  too,  wanted  Ben.  Now,  Miss 
Sheldon  was  rather  lean  to  look  upon, 
and  a  certain  sourness  of  visage  and 
disposition  made  her  quite  unattractive. 

At  the  sociable,  the  milliner  watched 
Ben  with  a  covetous  eye.  Also  she 
kept  an  eye  on  Mazie,  and  when  the 
girls  assembled  at  the  curtained  end 
of  the  hall  for  the  shadow  auction  Miss 
Sheldon  noted  that  Mazie  was  arrang- 
ing her  hair  bow  at  an  alluring  angle. 
Yes,  and  the  bow  was  far  too  big  for 


ordinary  adornment.     In  a  flash  the 
maker  of  hats  saw  through  the  scheme. 
As  quickly  she  decided  to  checkmate  it. 
Slipping  away  to  a  small  mirror,  she 
extracted  a   ribbon   from  her  dress, 
copied  Mazie's  coiffure,  and  topped  it 
with  a  similar  bow.    Then  she  man- 
aged to  get  ahead  of  Mazie  in  the  line. 
When  her  shadow  was  flashed  on  the 
screen  poor  Ben's  heart  took  a  wild 
bound.   There,  he  thought,  was  Mazie ! 
"Twenty-five  cents !"  he  bid  eagerly. 
Jimmie  Blair  shot  him  a  swift  glance. 
It  was  the  first  bid  Ben  had 
made.     His  rival  decided  it 
must  be  Mazie. 

"Thirty-five  cents." 
"Fifty  cents,"  Ben  came 
back  eagerly.  Then  he 
gulped.  He  realized  suddenly 
that  fifty  cents  was  all  he 
could  afford.  He  had  four 
silver  dollars  in  his  hand,  but 
he  had  been  saving  three  and 
a  half  of  them  for  a  baseball 
glove,  and — oh,  how  his  soul 
craved  that  glove !  Yet  he 
craved  Mazie's  gentle  com- 
panionship at  supper  for  the 
evening  even  more. 

Blair  slipped  through  the 
crowd  and  stealthily  got  a 
peek  behind  the  curtain.  It 
was  not  Mazie !  With  a  sly 
grin  on  his  face  he  kept  on 
bidding.  He  stood  near  Ben 
and  counted  the  four  silver 
dollars  the  young  pitcher  was 
nervously  shifting  in  his 
damp  palm.  And  when  he 
had  tempted  and  baited  the 
lad  into  bidding  it  all  he  with- 
drew and  the  curtains  parted, 
disclosing  the  smirking  Miss 
Sheldon. 

A  shout  of  cruel  mirth 
went   up    from    the  crowd. 

Only  Mazie  loitered  near  the  exit 
to  meet  him. 
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Mazie  writhed  in  impotent  misery,  and  Ben  blushed  and  showed  he  was  a  good 
sport.  He  escorted  his  unwelcome  partner  from  the  platform  with  a  show  of 
gallantry,  and  he  tried — and  failed — to  pretend  that  his  heart  was  not  aching. 
Sitting  with  Miss  Sheldon,  he  could  watch  the  obnoxious  Jimmie  Blair  openly 
paying  court  to  Mazie.  It  was  a  sight  to  sicken  his  soul.  Yea,  it  despoiled  every 
hope  and  extinguished  every  spark  of  happiness.  Young  men  in  love  always 
have  those  moments. 

But  it  is  written  in  the  scheme  of  romance  that  something  must  happen.  And 
it  did,  with  a  bang.    The  station  agent,  who  was  also  the  telegraph  operator, 
burst  into  the  hall,  his  lips  quivering  and  his  eyes  wide  and  wild. 
"Telegram!"  he  shouted.    'Telegram  for  Mister  Ben  Harding." 
A  sudden  hush  fell  upon  the  chattering  gathering.    The  same  thought  ran 
through  every  brain  : 

"Who's  dead?"   For  telegrams  meant  just  one  thing  in  Brownville.    The  agent 
read  the  dire  thought  that  hung  in  every  mind. 

"  'Tain't  nobody  dead,"  he  announced.    "It's  somethin'  more 

important.    It   B'gosh,  I'm  goin'  to  read  it  out 

out  loud!" 

He  mounted  the  platform,  cleared  his  throat,  started 
to  read,  stopped  nervously,  and  then  broke  in  a  strained, 
high-pitched  voice: 

"Report  to  me  at  Metropole  Hotel  for  try-out  with 
Blue  Sox.    Signed,  Steve  Brady." 
|        The  significance  of  the  message  at  first  was  lost 
on  most  of  the  crowd  until  the  agent  explained. 

"That  'ere  message,"  he  said,  "means  that  our  Ben 
Harding  is  going  to  the  city  to  play  with  the  biggest 
and  best  baseball  team  on  the  whole  face  of  the 
dern  earth.    That's  what  it  means.    It  means  that 
Brownville  is  put  on  the  map.    And  ef  you  folks 
i     have  got  any  pride  in  your  town  and  your  pitcher, 
I     our  Ben  Harding,  why  in  Sam  Hill  don't  you  give 
I     three  cheers  ?" 

They  did.  They  rattled  the  roof  with  their 
1  cheering,  and  made  so  much  noise  generally  that 
I  Jimmie  Blair's  muttered  remark  to  Mazie  that 
f|  Ben  couldn't  last  four  days  in  fast  company  was 
j|     drowned  in  the  tumult. 

Ben  was  in  a  daze  that  made  his  head  swim. 
Vaguely  he  was  aware  that  Mazie  was  at  his  side 
and  her  arm  linked  in  his.    Somehow  it  seemed 
~ '      that  every  one  was  trying  to  make  a  pump  handle 
out  of  his  arm  and  that  even*  man  in  the  place 
was  slapping  him  on  the  back.    He  was  too  con- 
W       fused  to  be  flattered,  but  as  he  escorted  the  glow- 
l        ing  Mazie  to  her  home  his  mind  cleared,  and  he 
■       realized  for  the  first  time  what  it  all  meant.  It 
meant  fame,  money,  and  the  realization  of  his 
jSM     most  secret  dreams.     Gosh !     Incidentally  he 
 I     thought  of  the  girl  at  his  side,  and  his  heart 
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warmed,  for  there  had  not  yet  been 
time  for  the  old  feeling  to  die  out. 

A  new  confidence  had  come  to  him 
with  the  first  tinge  of  success.  He 
leaned  over  and  kissed  her  as  they 
paused  in  parting  at  her  gate.  It  was 
a  masterful  kiss  that  required  neither 
explanation  nor  apology. 

"Mazie,"  he  said,  "some  of  these 
days  I'm  coming  back  home  after  you." 

Mazie,  blushing  unseen  in  the  dark- 
ness, squeezed  his  hand  timidly,  and, 
with  a  sudden  impulse,  she  lifted  her 
face  for  another. 

"I'll  be  a-waitin',  Ben,"  she  said. 

Came  next  day  the  gladsome  depar- 
ture, with  the  brass  band  out,  the  ball 
team  marching  four  abreast  in  full  uni- 
form at  the  head  of  the  procession, 
and  the  townspeople  in  column  escort- 
ing Ben  to  the  station.  A  dozen  small 
boys  battled  for  the  honor  of  carrying 
his  valise. 

When  the  train  came  to  a  snorting 
stop  Ben  mounted  the  platform.  Ah, 
it  was  not  the  same  old  Ben !  His 
chest  swelled  with  confidence,  and  his 
eyes  glistened  with  high  hopes. 

"Feller  citizens,"  he  began,  "I'm 
mighty  proud  of  you  all.  I'm  proud 
to  be  a  Brownville  boy.  It's  the  best 
little  town  in  the  county,  and  I  respect 
it  as  such.  I'm  leavin'  you  all  behind 
with  kind  wishes,  and  when  you  come 
to  the  big  town  just  look  me  up." 

And  as  the  train  pulled  out  they 
cheered  again,  and  Ben  waved  a  toil- 
scarred  paw  in  happy  farewell.  That 
Mazie  dabbed  her  eyes  with  her  hand- 
kerchief he  failed  to  notice,  for  his 
brain  was  fairly  bursting  with  vivid  new 
thoughts. 

The  big  town  wTas  bigger  and  more 
formidable  than  he  had  expected,  for 
Ben  had  never  been  far  from  home 
before.  His  first  flush  of  self-confi- 
dence began  to  fade  as  he  steamed  away 
from  Brownville,  and  by  the  time  he 
arrived  at  his  destination  he  was  just 
a  humble  country  boy. 


In  two  months  he  rose  from  ob- 
scurity to  the  heights.  When  he  first 
appeared  on  the  diamond  he  was  made 
the  butt  of  cruel  pranks  by  his  team- 
mates, but  he  soon  acquired  a  super- 
ficial poise  that  carried  him  through 
many  a  trying  situation.  Gradually  his 
self-esteem  began  to  grow.  He  was 
winning  ball  games,  and  that  was  more 
than  many  a  wise-spoken,  experienced 
pitcher  was  doing. 

His  manner  changed.  He  spoke  with 
assurance  on  all  subjects.  With  his 
first  salary  check  he  purchased  an  out- 
fit of  fashionable  clothing  that  worked 
almost  a  miracle  in  his  appearance.  He 
learned  what  a  cocktail  tasted  like  and 
he  experienced  the  kick  of  a  high  ball. 
And  he  met  the  Painted  Peacock.  It 
was  said  that  she  was,  by  profession, 
a  chorus  girl.  A  few  of  his  well-wish- 
ing teammates  warned  him ;  they  told 
him  to  slow  down  his  general  pace,  but 
Ben  had  the  headstrong  ways  of  a 
young  man  sent  upward  too  early  in 
life. 

Steve  Brady  observed  him  with  a 
watchful,  disapproving  eye.  In  his 
long  career  he  had  seen  many  a  young- 
ster blight  his  chances  over  the  same 
primrose  path,  and  he  sighed.  Why 
couldn't  they  keep  their  heads  ?  he  asked 
himself.  But  the  world  teems  with 
new  material.  Somewhere  in  the 
bushes  there  was  another  youngster 
waiting  to  fill  Ben's  shoes. 

A  delegation  from  Brownville  came 
to  the  city  to  see  Ben  pitch.  They 
came  with  banner  and  tin  horns  and 
flowing  whiskers,  and  Ben  was  ashamed 
of  them.  He  ignored  them  as  they 
cheered  him  in  the  grand  stand,  and 
paid  all  of  his  attention  to  the  painted 
lady.  She  had  bet  fifty  dollars  on  the 
game.  And  the  opposing  team  knocked 
Ben  out  of  the  box.  They  slammed  his 
pitches  to  the  outfield  fences  until 
Brady,  in  disgust,  pulled  him  out  of 
the  game. 

"Back  to  the  bushes,  you  cheap,  bum 
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rube !"  he  said.  "You  lost  me  a  ball 
game  because  your  head  swelled.  I'm 
through  with  you.    Ramble  !" 

And  the  Girl  With  Too  Much  Rouge 
turned  up  her  nose  as  he  passed  the 
box  in  which  she  sat.  Only  Mazie 
loitered  near  the  exit  to  meet  him.  The 
home  delegation  had  cleared  out  before 
the  end  of  the  contest,  indignant  at 
Ben's  disregard  for  their  friendly  visit. 

Mazie  stopped  him  with  a  faint  little 
pressure  on  his  arm.  "Ben,"  she  said 
softly,  "I'm  sorry." 

"I'm  no  good,  Mazie,"  he  half  sobbed. 
"I'm  a  fool  and  a  lemon,  and — oh,  God, 
let  me  get  away  and  hide !" 

He  hid  for  days,  until  he  had  spent 
what  little  money  had  been  in  his  pocket-. 

He  had  been  a  fool,  an  idiot,  a  cad. 
It  had  occurred  to  him  suddenly  on 
that  fatal  day  when  his  toy  balloon 


burst.  For  weeks  he  lacked  the  strength 
to  go  back  and 'brazen  it  out.  Yet  it 
was  more  unendurable  to  loiter  with 
that  awful,  constant  ache  in  his  heart. 

Yes,  he  would  go  back.  He'd  re- 
turn to  the  old  town  and  pitch  his  way 
back  into  favor  on  the  village  team. 
Thank  Heaven,  his  arm  was  still  good ! 

Disheveled,  dirty,  and  aching  in  every 
bone  from  his  long  ride  on  a  freight 
train,  he  landed  in  Brownville.  Deacon 
Nasby,  without  a  word  of  reproach, 
gave  him  his  old  job,  but  Brownville 
ignored  him  as  though  he  were  a  leper. 

He  hadn't  the  heart  to  face  Mazie. 
Stung  to  the  quick,  he  swore  never  to 
pitch  a  ball  again.  So  he  stayed  on  the 
farm,  shunning  his  kind,  never  going 
to  town  save  on  errands. 

The  day  for  the  big  county  game 
dawned  bright  and  cloudless,  and  Ben 


Brownville  ignored  him  as  though  he  were  a  leper. 
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felt  a  tug  at  his  heartstrings  as  the 
deacon  started  off  for  the  ball  grounds, 
only  half  a  mile  away.  The  tug  settled 
down  to  a  steady  ache  an  hour  later 
as  the  cheers  that  came  across  the 
meadows  to  the  cornfield  where  he  was 
at  work  told  him  that  the  game  was  on. 

Suddenly  a  voice  cried,  "Oh,  Ben  !" 
Looking  up,  he  saw  Deacon  Xasby 
coming  toward  him  on  the  run  as 
though  for  dear  life.  A  few  moment's 
later  the  deacon  had  seized  him  by  the 
arm  and  was  exclaiming  in  excited 
gasps:  "Ben,  ye've  got  to  come  and 
pull  the  boys  out ;  they're  losin' !  I 
cverheerd  Jimmie  Blair  talkin'  with 
the  new  pitcher  after  the  fust  inning, 
and  I  gather  that  the  raskill  has  been 
bribed  to  throw  the  game.  Jimmie's 
gone  and  bet  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  money 
against  our  team,  and  that's  the  way  he 
calculates  to  win  it !" 

'T  swore  I'd  never  pitch  a  ball  again," 
said  Ben  doggedly. 

"But  ye  will  when  I  tell  ye  that 
Mazie's  brother  has  got  every  cent  he 
owns  up  on  our  boys.  He  calculates 
to  pay  off  the  mortgage  " 

"I  swore  I'd  never  pitch  again,  and 
I  won't,"  Ben  repeated. 

"Do  you  want  to  see  Mazie  lose  the 
home  where  she  was  born  ?"  the  deacon 
shouted. 

For  an  instant  more  he  hesitated. 
But  only  for  an  instant.  The  next  mo- 
ment he  was  off  on  a  dead  run. 

A  wave  of  amazement  swept  over 
the  crowd  as  Ben  Harding,  clad  in  his 
overalls,  suddenly  appeared  on  the  dia- 
mond and  ran  to  the  manager  of  the 
home  team.  There  was  a  moment's 
whispered  conversation ;  then  Ben 
walked  out  and  took  the  pitcher's  box 
to  the  crowd's  still  greater  amazement. 

The  score  was  six  to  one  against 
Brownville,  and  the  game  was  half 
over.  The  umpire  shouted  "Play  ball !" 
and  Ben  spat  on  his  hand.  Then  he 
started  to  pitch.  And  he  pitched  as 
he  never  had  pitched  before.    He  al- 


most tore  his  catcher  to  pieces.  In 
quick  succession  he  struck  out  three 
men.  Then  he  came  to  bat,  knocked 
a  home  run,  and  brought  in  two  other 
men.  The  whole  team  was  galvanized 
into  new  life,  and  it  was  Ben  who  had 
done  it.  Finally,  in  the  last  inning,  he 
knocked  another  home  run,  and  the 
game  ended  seven  to  six  in  Brownville's 
favor. 

It  was  then  that  a  stranger  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder.  "Brady  sent  me 
down  here,"  he  said  tersely.  "He 
wanted  to  see  if  you'd  learned  your  les- 
son. I  guess  you  have.  He  wants  you 
to  come  back  to  the  Blue  Sox." 

"I  kain't,"  said  Ben,  as  the  crowd 
drew  near  to  hear  the  conversation.  "I 
kain't  go  back.  I  ain't  got  the  confi- 
dence. I  went  once — and  I  lost  every- 
thing I  had  up  there.  The  city  went 
to  my  head.  I  made  a  fool  of  myself 
and  I  forgot  my  friends,  the  only  peo- 
ple on  earth  what  give  a  damn  about 
me.  The  city  didn't  care  nothin'  about 
me — but  I  was  too  swell-headed  to 
know  it. 

"I  kain't  go  back — not  until  I  know 
again  that  Brownville  forgives  me.  I 
won  this  game,  but  it  was  luck.  They 
don't  know  how  I'm  simply  achin'  all 
over  to  know  that — that  they  ain't  hold- 
in'  anything  again'  me  " 

He  was  dangerously  near  tears. 
Brownville  looked  from  face  to  face. 
What!  Had  they  heard  aright?  Had 
Ben  Harding  apologized?  Gosh  dem ! 
Well,  of  course,  Ben  was,  after  all,  a 
home  boy,  and  if  he  wanted  any  en- 
couragement  Their  simple,  kindly 

hearts  were  melting  rapidly. 

Mazie  pushed  through  the  crowd. 

"You  made  a  fool  of  yourself  once. 
Ben,"  she  said,  with  an  air  of  author- 
ity, "and  I  ain't  going  to  let  you  do  it 
again,  'cause  I'm  going  back  there 
with  you !" 

And  the  crowd,  cheering,  carried  the 
happy  couple  aloft  on  its  shoulders  from 
the  field. 
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Export 
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foot  reels,  while  Mexico,  the  most  insignificant  customer, 
received  ten  feet,  valued  at  one  dollar. 

The  total  value  of  the  pictures  exported  in  one  month  was  $590,818,  but 
what  piques  our  curiosity  is  that  dollar's  worth  that  Mexico  bought. 

Teh  feet !  Not  more  than  fifteen  seconds  of  pictures !  Was  it  a  close-up 
of  Charlie  Chaplin,  was  it  a  scene  showing  Pike's  Peak  in  a  snowstorm,  or 
— what  could  it  have  been?  You  can't  tell  much  of  a  story  on  ten  feet.  That's 
certain. 

It  would  be  enough,  however,  to  tell — if  we  had  our  way — the  life  story 
from  then  on  of  the  fellow  who  sits  in  the  end  seat  of  an  empty  row  and  won't 
get  up  to  let  you  in. 

THE  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave"  would 
be  less  than  a  fifty-fifty  truth  if  a  small  minority 
were  to  have  their  way.    We  refer  to  censorship 
— censorship  of  the  drama,  of  newspapers,  of  books,  of 
the  telegraph  and  cable  and  of  the  mails.    And,  of  course, 
censorship  of  motion  pictures. 

We  speak  particularly  of  censorship  of  the  movies 
because,  for  some  weeks,  there  has  been  a  concerted  effort  of  certain  small 
factions  in  several  States  to  force  their  legislatures  to  pass  rigid  movie  censor- 
ship laws.  An  attempt  is  also  being  made  to  force  Congress  to  pass  a  national 
censorship  law.  This  is  a  matter,  therefore,  on  which  every  movie  fan  should 
be  informed  and  on  which  every  movie  fan  should  form  an  opinion. 

Let  us  call  your  attention  to  Article  1,  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  clause  reading  as  follows: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law    .    .    .    abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  this  amendment  was  inserted  to  prevent 
censorship,  which  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Constitution  and  for  years 
before,  had  been  recognized  in  England  as  an  evil,  an  idea  incompatible  with  the 


TriiL  latest  report  01  tne  department  01  commerce 
shows  that  in  December  7,564,658  feet  of  film  were 
exported  from  the  United  States,  7,564  reels  of 
1,000  feet  each  to  cut  it  down  to  figures  more  easily 
grasped. 

England,  the  greatest  market,  received  1,590  thousand- 
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idea  of  liberty,  an  evil  that  obtained  only  because  of  the  autocracy  of  the  gov- 
ernment. It  was  a  power  for,  of,  and  employed  by  kings.  In  England  it  began  in 
1737,  when  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  censorship  of  the  drama  in 
order  to  "restrain  the  political  and  personal  satire  which  was  then  prevalent 
on  the  stage  which  the  government  of  the  day  found  embarrassing." 

That  was  not  the  first  case  of  censorship.  Censorship  began  in  about 
560  B.  C,  in  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius,  tyrant  of  Rome.  In  131  B.  C,  in  Rome, 
censors  controlled  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  kingdom.  Their  powers 
were  dreaded;  they  could  degrade  or  promote  men  as  they  chose.  Always 
censorship  has  been  an  autocratic  power  used  to  further  those  in  authority,  to 
prevent  freedom  of  thought  and  speech. 


THOSE  who  would  censor  motion  pictures  say,  "We 
want  to  prevent  the  showing  of  indecent  pictures. 
10  Protect  We  want  to  keep  our  children  from  being  criminals 

Children  and  libertines." 

The  motion  picture,  they  point  out,  is  such  a  popular 
amusement  that  its  influence  is  greater  than  any  other  means 
of  imparting  ideas — greater  than  books,  magazines,  and 
newspapers,  some  of  which  impart  many  stories  of  crime  and  immorality,  greater 
than  art  galleries,  which  display  the  nude,  greater '-than  the  drama,  which  does 
all  three. 

Children,  the  would-be  censors  fail  to  point  out,  form  a  comparatively  small 
part  of  the  twelve  million  persons  who  go  to  see  motion  pictures  ever}7  day. 
And  comparatively  few  children  go  to  motion  pictures  unaccompanied  by  their 
parents. 

Perhaps  censorship  would  keep  children  from  seeing  pictures  that  are  not 
good  for  them.  Perhaps,  without  censorship,  we  would  be  forced  to  leave  the 
moral  welfare  of  children  in  the  hands  of  their  parents.  Parents  have  been  able 
to  train  their  children  in  other  respects  without  the  interference  of  outsiders. 
It  might  be  that  they  could  continue  to. do  so.  It  may  be  that  fathers  and  mothers 
could  get  along  without  the  aid  of  a  board  of  censors. 

That,  we  admit,  is  the  weakness  in  our  argument  against  censorship.  It 
leaves  it  up  to  the  parents  to  protect  the  child  from  moving  pictures  meant  for 
grown-ups,  just  as  they  have  protected  children  from  other  pictures,  other 
drama,  other  literature. 

If  the  censors  had  their  way  the  mind  of  the  child  would  be  the  common 
denominator,  and  the  test  of  a  picture  would  be,  "Is  it  good  for  children?" 


D 


ON'T  think  we  believe  that  all  pictures  are  what  is 
commonly  known  as  "decent."     But  don't  think 
Indecent  that  censorship  will  eliminate  the  immoral  ones. 

Pictures  The  police  power  will  do  that. 

The  police  now  have  plenty  of  authority  to  prevent 
the  showing  of  immoral  pictures,  and  they  are  doing  it. 
The  laws  of  libel  extend  to  the  screen,  just  as  they  extend 
to  the  press.     There  are  plenty  of  laws  to  stop  the  exhibition  of  anything 
immoral  or  degrading. 

Take  Chicago,  a  city  in  which  motion  pictures  are  controlled  absolutely  by 
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censorship.  The  workings  of  the  Chicago  board  can  be  considered  as  typical 
of  the  way  any  board  made  up  of  human  beings  would  work. 

Chicago  censors  barred  Mary  Pickford  in  "The  Little  American"  because 
it  wTas  feared  that  the  picture  would  offend  the  Germans. 

Chicago  censors  permitted  the  exhibition  of  "The  Little  Girl  Next  Door," 
a  review  of  the  life  of  shameless  women. 

New  York,  without  a  censorship  board,  did  not  question  "The  Little  Ameri- 
can."  But  its  police  prevented  the  showing  of  "The  Little  Girl  Next  Door." 

Chicago,  home  of  censorship,  is  also  a  gold  mine  for  exhibitors  of  ques- 
tionable pictures.  Dozens  of  pictures  have  been  shown  in  Chicago  that  never 
have  been  allowed  by  the  police  to  reach  a  New  York  screen. 

Censorship  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  majority  is  not  fit  to  rule,  that 
a  few  should  decide  upon  what  the  majority  should  see  and  hear  and  read. 

It  is  a  proposed  system  of  government  that  sets  up  a  few  persons  as  dic- 
tators, handing  down  judgment  based  upon  no  written  laws,  that  would  set 
aside  existing  laws  and  punishments  by  eliminating  all  possible  violators. 

It  is  as  if  a  body  would  be  created  to  abolish  crime  and  would  set  about 
its  wTork  by  examining  every  living  person  and  arbitrarily  deciding  "this  man 
is  fit  to  be  at  liberty,"  "this  man  is  not."  It  might  abolish  crime.  But  this 
body's  judgment  would  not  be  infallible. 

And  what  a  chance  for  graft ! 

There  is  no  way  to  guarantee  that  a  censorship  board  would  be  honest. 
True,  there  is  no  way  to  guarantee  that  the  police  will  enforce  the  laws. 

In  the  final  analysis  it  always  is  up  to  the  people — except  when  censorship 
rules. 

Police  power  is  a  power  wielded  by  the  people. 
Censorship  power  is  a  power  wielded  against  the  people. 

CENSORSHIP  throws  a  vast  industry  into  the  hands 
of  politicians  to  play  with  for  profit.     If  an  ad- 
ministration in  power  became  corrupt,  what  chance 
would  there  ever  be  of  showing  a  motion  picture  exposing 
that  corruption? 

What  a  tremendous  power  would  be  wielded  by  the 
political  party  controlling  the  screen !  Censorship  would 
be  a  club  with  which  producers  of  moving  pictures  could  be  forced  to  conduct  a 
mighty  campaign  for  the  party  in  power. 

Do  you  want  censorship,  a  power  created  by,  for,  and  of  kings? 
Write  and  tell  vis. 

DARING  indeed  is  the  man  who  prophesies  what's 
going  to  come  out  of  the  new  combination  of  Mary 
Pickford,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Charlie  Chaplin,  and 
D.  W.  Griffith,  under  the  business  direction  of  William  G. 
McAdoo. 

We  hope,  however,  that  no  more  statements  will  come 
from  these  united  artists  to  the  effect  that  they  have  here- 
tofore been  hampered  in  their  work  by  distributors  who  demanded  productions 
less  artistic  than  they  were  capable  of  making. 

It  was  D.  W.  Griffith,  we  believe,  who  said  that  now,  on  his  own,  he  could 
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make  the  pictures  he  wanted  to  make — that  he  no  longer  would  be  forced  to 
make  what  the  distributors  thought  the  public  wanted,  that  he  no  longer  would 
be  forced  to  tack  a  happy  ending  on  a  picture  when  he  felt  a  sad  ending  would 
be  better  art. 

We  have  great  respect  for  the  talent  of  each  of  the  Big  Four.  They  are 
too  big  to  deal  in  bunk,  and  we  hope  there  will  be  no  more  of  it. 

If  what  they  say  is  true,  if  their  work  has  suffered  because  they  have  been 
"dictated"  to,  if  under  their  own  management  they  can  make  much  better  pic- 
tures, well,  we're  for  them,  though  we  admit  that  we'll  have  to  be  shown. 

But  it  isn't  strictly  true.  We  are  forced  to  defend  the  Big  Four  from 
their  own  statements.  Each  of  them  has  been  producing  for  some  time  exactly 
the  sort  of  pictures  he  or  she  wanted  to  produce.  Each  has  had  his  or  her 
own  company.  Each  has  been  the  final  judge  of  each  detail  in  production.  Each 
has  been  master  of  his  or  her  own  destiny. 

The  "dictation"  statement  seems  to  have  been  given  as  the  excuse  for 
organizing  an  independent  company.    The  Big  Four  needs  no  excuse. 

Even  in  moving  pictures  no  alibi  is  needed  for  making  more  money — pro- 
vided you  deliver  the  goods. 

y4N  actor  who  appeared  in  "The  Awakening  of  Spring," 
in  New  York,  sued  the  NewT  York  Tribune,  charging 
that  Heywood  Broun,  its  critic,  libeled  him  in  a  criti- 
cism. It  seems  that  the  actor  was  dissatisfied  because  the 
critic  said  the  actor's  performance  was  the  worst  the  critic 
had  ever  seen.  And  the  critic's  experience  was  wide,  too. 
The  jury  decided  that  the  actor  had  no  case  for  the 
reason  that  the  critic's  opinion  was  an  honest  one  and  as  a  critic  he  had  a  right 
to  state  it.  Mr.  Broun  convinced  the  jury  that  he  really  believed  that  the  actor 
had  broken  all  records  for  inept  performances. 

It  is  a  victory  for  the  critics,  but  it  has  its  drawbacks.  It  makes  it  unlawful 
for  one  to  slay  the  idiotic  highbrows  who  say  that  Charlie  Chaplin  isn't  funny. 

A MINOR  official  of  a  small  motion-picture  concern  is 
'  quoted  as  saying  that  the  trouble  wTith  pictures  is  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  revenue  comes  from  the  very 
small  towns  and  that  producers  must  make  stupid  pictures 
in  order  to  please  the  people  in  these  small  towns. 

That's  why  the  gentleman  is  a  minor  official  in  a  small 
concern.    That's  why  his  concern  is  small. 
In  the  first  place,  the  most  successful  producers  are  those  who  make  their 
pictures  for  the  most  critical  people.    In  the  second  place,  those  critical  people 
live  in  small  towns  as  well  as  .on  the  fringes  of  Broadway. 

A  producer  who  fools  himself  into  believing  that  the  patrons  of  the  Nickleo- 
deon  in  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  are  less  appreciative  of  good  productions  than  the 
patrons  of  the  Rialto  or  Rivoli  in  New  York  City  is  not  on  the  road  to  ruin. 
He's  already  there. 

What  do  you  think? 

How  did  Mary  Pickford  in  "Stella  Maris"  go  in  your  town? 
Think  the  small-town  folks  didn't  appreciate  it? 
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The  Movies  in  Spain 

You  can  see  pictures  for  as  little  as  two  cents'  ad- 
mission— and  some  other  strange  sights  thrown  in. 


KNOWING  that  the  Ameri- 
can moving  picture  had 
penetrated  everywhere,  I 
was  not  surprised  to  see  Pearl 
White  and  William  S.  Hart  ad- 
vertised outside  the  theater  in 
Barcelona,  Spain.  But  after  I 
had  settled  myself  in  an  orchestra 
seat  that  had  cost  eight  cents,  and 
commenced  a  leisurely  study  of 
my  neighbors  in  the  audience,  I 
almost  immediately  found  some- 
thing that  did  astonish  me.  The 
box  nearest  to  me  was  occupied 
by  the  ex-Sultan  of  Morocco,  pic- 
turesquely garbed  in  Moorish  bur- 
noose  and  turban. 

Perhaps  nowhere  else  in 
the  world  would  it  have 
been  possible  to  study  at 
close  range  and  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  an  Ori- 
ental of  Muley  Hafid's  em- 
inence. All  African  and 
Asiatic  potentates  are  said 
to  like  the  cinema,  but  at  home  they 
arrange  for  special  exhibitions  in  their 
palace  theaters.  No  public  perform- 
ance less  dignified  than  grand  opera  is 
ever  graced  by  their  presence.  In 
Spain,  however,  there  is  a  pleasing  de- 
mocracy in  these  matters.  Every  one, 
from  King  Alfonso  down,  goes  to  the 
bullfight  and  to  the  movies.  Visiting 
sultans  acquire* the  habit  with  a  rapidity 
that  does  them  credit. 

Muley  Hafid  was  leaning  forward, 
his  finely  modeled  head,  bearded  and 
grave,  etched  against  the  cheap  maroon 
curtain  that  separated  his  box  from  the 
next  one.  His  burnoose  flowed  loosely 
behind  him  like  a  woman's  train.  Two 
bodyguards,  dressed  exactly  like  their 
master,  sat  behind  him.    At  his  elbow 


By  Walter  Adolphe  Roberts 


Illustrated  by 
H.  L.  DRUCKLIEB 


Muley  Hafid 
neither 
smiled  nor 
frowned,  though 
the  audience  was 
in  an  uproar. 


was  a  Europeanized  secretary  in  a  sack 
suit,  but  with  a  red  fez  stuck  jauntily 
on  the  back  of  his  head. 

The  film  was  a  Spanish  production, 
supposed  to  be  extremely  humorous. 
As  I  remember  it,  a  rich  widower  was 
concerned  over  the  problem  of  marry- 
ing off  his  ten  frivolous  daughters.  The 
latter  climbed  all  over  him,  whenever 
he  appeared,  half  smothered  him  with 
kisses,  helped  themselves  from  his 
pocketbook,  and  filed  innumerable  de- 
mands for  jewelry,  dresses,  automo- 
biles, and  parties.  But  they  could  not 
be  induced  to  take  seriously  the  eligible 
bachelors  brought  to  the  house  in 
droves  for  their  inspection.    Finally  the 
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father,  in  despair,  pretended  that  he 
had  lost  all  his  money,  and  instantly 
the  daughters  indulged  in  a  mad  scram- 
ble to  land  millionaire  husbands. 

The  situations  when  not  farcical 
were  risque.  The  girls  were  bold 
minxes  and  undeniably  pretty.  What 
would  a  dignified  Mohammedan  think 
of  the  entertainment?  I  asked  myself. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  tell  from 
Muley  Hand's  face  what  was  passing 
in  his  mind.  He  neither  smiled  nor 
frowned.  Not  a  muscle  twitched, 
though  gir/:s  of  laughter  swept  the  re- 
sponsive Spanish  audience. 

The  next  picture  was  a  Western 
drama,  with  William  S.  Hart  as  the 
star.  Cowboys  did  rough-riding  stunts, 
lassoes  coiled  about  the  horns  of  gal- 
loping steers,  the  hero  in  chaps  and- 
slouch  hat  made  love  to  the  heroine 
on  the  lee  side  of  a  cactus  shrub. 
Surely  the  ex-Sultan  of  Morocco 
would  at  least  raise  his  eyebrows  at 
antics  so  different  from  the  ways  of 
his  native  land.  But  he  gave  no  sign. 
During  the  intermission  he  turned  and 
spoke  in  low  tones  to  his  secretary. 
Was  he  praising  the  American  movie, 
I  wondered  ?  Perhaps  ;  but  I  was  much 
more  inclined  to  believe  that  he  was 
remarking  that  it  was  a  pity  he  had 
been  driven  out  of  politics  by  the 
French  and  Spanish. 

Followed  a  French  serial  called 
"The  Vampires/'  It  dealt  with  the 
adventures  of  a  band  of  preternaturally 
cunning  crooks.  Scenes  of  vice  and 
crime,  which  an  American  board  of 
censorship  would  have  sternly  deleted, 
were  received  with  great  gusto.  The 
death  of  the  villain  in  the  piece  was 
achieved  with  horrible  contortions  and 
fountains  of  blood  splashing  over  the 
screen. 

The  closing  attraction  was  a  Pearl 
White  serial.  To  my  surprise,  it  did 
not  please  the  citizens  of  Barcelona 
as  much  as  the  Spanish  and  French 


films  had  done.  Ripples  of  wonder- 
ment passed  over  the  house  when  sky- 
scrapers were  showrn,  and  Pearl  never 
failed  to  get  a  hand.  The  psychology 
of  the  story,  however,  failed  to  get 
across  to  any  marked  extent. 

And  ex-Sultan  Muley  Hand?  Im- 
perturbable to  the  last,  he  stalked  out 
of  the  theater  at  the  customary  Span- 
ish closing  hour  of  one  a.  m.  and  got 
into  an  open  victoria  awaiting  him  in 
the  tree-shaded  boulevard.  I  never 
found  an  opportunity  to  ask  him  what 
he  thought  of  the  movies. 

In  subsequent  visits  to  dozens  of 
cinema  theaters  throughout  Spain,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that — with  a 
few  exceptions — our  stars  and  our 
plays  were  not  very  popular,  nor  ever 
likely  to  be  so.  The  one  universal 
favorite — of  course  you've  guessed  who 
— was  Charlie  Chaplin.  They  called 
him  "Chariot,"  and  the  name  was  as 
well  known  in  the  tiniest  villages  of 
Aragon  as  it  is  on  Broadway.  There 
is  something  about  Chaplin's  brand  of 
humor  that  defies  national  boundaries. 
I  have  often  seen  a  crowd  of.  Spaniards 
turn  from  a  gaudy  lithograph  advertis- 
ing a  bullfight  to  chuckle  over  a  neigh- 
boring poster  depicting  the  familiar, 
loose- jointed  figure  with  derby  hat  on 
one  ear. 

Western  films,  especially  those  that 
deal  with  cowboys  and  red  Indians,  are 
fairly  well  liked  in  Spain.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  realistic  dramas  of 
everyday  life  in  the  United  States  and 
are  valued  accordingly.  New  York  is 
the  only  American  city  of  which  the 
local  fan  has  heard ;  he  imagines  it 
to  be  a  fantastic  modern  Bagdad,  and 
is  willing  to  accept  the  wildest  dramas 
with  the  scene  laid  here.  But  the  typi- 
cal photo  play  of  middle  Western  or 
New  England  home  life  he  considers 
to  be  unreal  and  dull.  Mary  Pickford 
has  never  made  a  hit  with  the  Spanish. 

I  learned  that  there  were  few  pro- 
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ducing  companies  in  the  peninsula  and 
that  the  home  output  did  not  begin  to 
meet  the  demand.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  feet  of  film  are  imported  every 
year  from  France  and  Italy.  France 
supplies  erotic  dramas  of  a  cynical 
turn,  as  well  as  an  astonishing  number 
of  crime  stories.  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  Spaniard's  appetite  for  this  sort  of 
thing;  the  franker  and  more  bloodcur- 
dling the  better.  From  Italy  come 
photo  plays  of  a  special  type— histori- 
cal dramas,  very  elaborately  staged  and 
lavish  in  the  matter  of  costumes  and 
the  number  of  actors  employed.  These 
are  not  patronized  so  well  as  the  French 
attractions,  but  are  more  impressive. 
The  prices  of  admission  to  Spanish 


movie  theaters  are  so  low  that  the 
American  visitor  usually  thinks  they 
have  been  marked  down  as  a  bait  and 
expects  to  see  a  collection  basket  passed 
between  the  acts.  A  box  seat  in  a  first- 
class  Madrid  or  Barcelona  house  rarely 
costs  •  more  than  one  peseta — twenty 
cents.  Orchestra  seats  are  ten,  eight, 
and  six  cents ;  the  first  balcony  eight 
and  six  cents,  and  the  second  balcony 
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four  cents.  In  the  popular  quarters 
there  are  many  little  theaters  where  ad- 
mission to  the  orchestra  is  only  three 
cents  and  to  the  balcony  two  cents.  I 
have  spent  many  an  evening  in  a  two- 
cent  seat,  less  for  the  sake  of  the  pic- 
tures than  for  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  audience  of  workmen,  girls  from 
the  cigarette  factories,  and  mothers 
with  squalling  babies  in  their  arms. 
On  the  hard  wooden  benches  of  the 


second  balcony,  in  an  atmosphere  reek- 
ing with  garlic  and  tobacco,  one  hears 
the  inside  gossip  of  the  bull  ring,  the 
latest  political  scandal,  and  what  the 
average  citizen  thinks  of  King  Alfonso. 
These  and  other  subjects  are  freely 
discussed  during  the  intermissions.  As 
for  the  show,  naturally  it  is  two  cents' 
worth  and  no  more — a  succession  of 
worn-out  films,  flickering  and  blotched 
almost  beyond  recognition. 


WHEN  I  PLAYED  WITH  FARRAR 

\1/HEN  I  played  with  Farrar — 

'Twas  a  wee  little  part — 
I  was  scarcely  a  star, 
Just  the  maid  at  the  door 
And  "Milady,  the  car." 
But  no  future  can  mar 
With  its  troubles  in  store, 
Whatever  they  be, 
The  mem'ries  that  start 
Of  a  smile — just  for  me — 
When  I  played  with  Farrar. 

Marjorie  Charles  Driscoll. 


The  Case  of  Lonesome  Jane 


By  Ronald  Oliphant 

A  COMMONPLACE  girl  was  Lonesome  Jane, 

She  worked  in  a  dry  goods  store. 
She  wasn't  pretty;  she  wasn't  plain— 
An  average  type,  nothing  more. 

One  day  an  author  took  her  up — 
Wrote  a  clever  short  story  about  her. 

He  gave  her  a  sweetheart — a  snippy  young  pup, 
Who  just  couldn't  live  without  her. 

He  made  her  a  heroine,  handed  her  brains 

To  fill  up  the  void  in  her  attic ; 
And  the  world  held  its  sides  as  it  read  about  Jane's 

Attempts  to  be  epigrammatic. 

Such  a  hit  was  the  tale  of  this  lonesome  lass 
That  from  it  a  whole  series  took  form; 

And  later  she  ranked  in  the  best-seller  class, 
When  the  publishers  put  her  in  book  form. 

The  author  next  saw  a  chance  one  day 

To  add  to  his  roll  quite  a  few  V's, 
So  he  sold  out  the  rights  for  a  seven-reel  play 

To  a  soulful-eyed  queen  of  the  movies. 

Lonesome  Jane  was  the  screamiest  kind  of  a  hit. 

She  was  lauded  by  pulpit  and  press  on 
All  sorts  of  occasions,  and,  bit  by  bit, 

They  dwelt  on  her  moral  lesson. 

Now  all  of  this  time  the  original  Jane 

Knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  honor, 
The  glory,  the  praise,  the  financial  gain 

That  the  whole  world  was  showering  upon  her. 

She  toiled  at  her  tasks,  quite  unconscious  of  fame, 
All  over  the  store  she  still  slaved  about ; 

And  she  died  without  knowing  that  she  was  the  dame 
Whom  the  celluloid  fans  had  all  raved  about ! 


"Let's  Pretend" 

How  a  young  actor  turned  director 
and  helped  to  launch  some  baby  stars. 

By  Dick  Willis 


When  a  star  needs  a  rest,  King  stops  and  plays  with  her. 

TINKLE,  tinkle,"  went  the  toy  piano  in  the  middle  of 
the  set,  and  "There  Are  Smi-i-iles  "  shouted  little 

Ruth  Everdale.  It  looked  more  like  a  nursery  than 
a  motion  picture  in  the  making;  but  that's  what  it  was,  with 
Henry  King  cast  as  the  man  behind  the  megaphone. 

"We're  doing  a  little  rehearsing,"  he  explained  to  me, 
scrambling  to  his  feet  and  dusting  his  trousers.  "The  little 
lady  didn't  feel  quite  like  working — wanted  to  go  to  the 
movies  !  Said  she  couldn't  pretend  to  sing  in  front  of  the 
camera.  So  we  played  a  little  game — she  was  supposed  to 
be  making  her  debut  in  grand  opera — and  now  she  can  go 

.        right  on  pretending  while  we  take  the 
Directing  Babv  Mane  \T  111  .1 

means  having  her  watch       picture.    You  see,  a  baby  loves  to  play, 

for  you.  but  she  wants  to  do  it  to  suit  herself." 


That's  the  way  King  made  his  first  picture  as  a 
director,  with  Baby  Marie  Osborne  making  her  debut 
at  the  same  time.  And  later  on  Gloria  Joy  came 
under  his  direction. 

"You  have  to  know  how  to  manage 
them— have  to  keep  them  'pretending,'  He  taught  Gloria 
not  acting,"  he  told  me  after  he  had 
shouted  ''Cut !"  and  the  camera  had 


Baby  Marie  thinks  King  makes  your  scenario  fit  your  pet  game. 

stopped  clicking  for  a  moment.  "For  instance,  Gloria  had 
a  regular  attack  of  temperament  one  day;  I  didn't  blame  her 
much,  but  I  had  to  get  her  started.  So  I  said  very  gravely 
to  my  assistant,  'Just  send  for  little  Janet;  she  can  take 
Gloria's  part,'  and  then  to  Gloria,  'You  run  along  home,  dear ; 
Janet  can  play  as  well  as  you  can,  and  she  likes  me  better.' 
Gloria's  eyes  began  to  blaze,  and  she  worked  like  a  little  Trojan 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  There  never  was  any  'Janet,'  you 
understand,  but  'just  pretending'  did  the  trick. 

"I  learned  a  lot  from  those  youngsters,"  King  told  me,  and 
then  grinned  suddenly.  "I'm  directing  grown-up  stars  now, 
yet,  strangely  enough,  I  sometimes  use 

the  very  methods  with  the  grown-ups  Ruth  Ever  dale  can  be 
that  worked  with  the  baby  stars."  temperamental,  too. 


Hints  for  Scenario  Writers 


Instructions  for  the  picture  playwright,  with 
notes    on   where   and   what   he   can  sell. 

By  William  Lord  Wright 

Questions  concerning  scenario  writing,  addressed  to  this  department,  will  be  gladly 
answered,  but  an  addressed,  stamped  envelope  should  be  inclosed.  Due  to  the  great  amount 
of  time  that  it  would  necessitate,  it  is  impossible  for  this  department  to  read  and  criticize 
any  scripts,  and  we  do  not  make  reports  as  to  the  standing  or  reliability  of  individual  com- 
panies. Six  cents  in  stamps  will  bring  you  our  Market  Booklet  for  writers,  which  gives 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  principal  producers,  together  with  lists  of  their  stars,  and, 
in  general,  their  needs  in  the  way  of  stories  for  the  screen. 

Prices  for  picture  plots  vary,  Maude.    The  market 

fluctuates,  as  it  were.    "Maude"  wishes  to  know  what  a 
^  really  good  movie  story  is  worth.    We  come  back  with 

the  answer  that  it  is  worth  whatever  you  can  get  for  it. 
Prices  j?or  a  i0ng  time  the  scenario  editors  of  the  effete  East 

paid  five  hundred  dollars  for  a  five-reel  movie  synopsis. 

In  the  last  year  most  of  them  paid  on  acceptance.  This 
was  the  average  price.  Sometimes  a  little  less  was  paid  and  sometimes  a  little 
more.  And  then  we  came  West  to  sunny  California.  There  we  found  a  stereo- 
typed price.  Suppose  we  like  a  synopsis  written  by  an  author  of  reputation, 
and  ask  him  how  much  he  wants  for  it?  Always  the  price  is  the  same — a  thou- 
sand dollars.  But  rarely  is  a  thousand  dollars  paid  therefor.  Bargaining  is 
always  expected,  and  it  always  ensues.  The~price  drops  to  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  where  it  remains  for  a  time.  Then  perhaps  it  falls  to  six  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  As  a  favor  to  us,  the  author  is  generally  ready  to  accept  the 
five  hundred  dollars,  which  would  have  been  the  first  offer  in  the  effete  East. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions.  There  is  the  author  who  holds  out  firmly  for 
a  thousand ;  the  one  who  never  drops  below  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ; 
the  one  whose  last  word  is  five  hundred  dollars — these  are  the  most  numerous 
— and  then  the  few  who  will  come  down  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  rather 
than  not  sell  at  all.  Then  there  is  a  notable  class  of  novelists  and  short-story 
writers,  including  Joseph  Vance,  Robert  W.  Chambers,  Harold  MacGrath,  and 
a  few  others  wrho  think  in  terms  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  their  movie  rights, 
no  more  and  no  less.  Then  there  is  the  six-thousand-dollar  class,  the  five- 
thousand-dollar  crowd,  and  the  twenty-five-hundred-dollar  bunch. 

And  it's  the  same  with  continuity  writers.  Some  ask  for  and  receive  one 
thousand  dollars  for  five  or  six-reel  continuity  that  is  accepted;  others — more 
numerous — receive  five  hundred  dollars;  and  there  is  a  crowd  of  free  lances 
on  the  coast  that  will  write  continuity  for  fifty  dollars  a  reel — and  some  of  them 
are  clever  writers,  too.  There  are  others  who  work  on  salary,  under  contract. 
The  producer  pays  his  money  and  takes  his  choice. 

As  for  the  beginner,  he,  alas,  has  very  little  choice  in  the  matter.  The 
beginner  is  fortunate  to  get  anything  accepted  at  all,  and  any  beginner  who  would 
wail  at  not  being  paid  as  much  as  a  well-known  author  would  be  very  foolish. 
Beginners  in  any  line  are  paid  a  minimum  price  for  their  services,  no  matter  how 
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much  promise  they  show.  Brilliant  graduate  law  students  madly  compete  for 
the  opportunity  to  start  to  work  for  big,  well-known  law  firms  for  the  wages 
of  a  stenographer.  "It  is  a  law  of  life,"  said  Mark  Twain,  "that  there  shall 
be  no  success  without  apprenticeship,  and  that  the  apprentice  shall  receive  little 
or  no  financial  compensation."  There  is  probably  no  field  of  artistic  endeavor, 
however,  in  which  a  beginner,  when  he  does  land,  is  paid  as  well  as  he  is  by 
the  motion-picture  producers.  That  is  because  the  work  commands  higher 
prices  for  the  amount  of  labor  involved  than  any  other  form  of  literary  endeavor. 
Unfortunately,  however,  that  fact  stimulates  competition  and  makes  it  a  rather 
difficult  field  for  any  writer. 

If  you  have  any  discernment  at  all  you  must  accept  the 
last  statement  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  once  you  know 
T    *+  W    fVi        anything  about  the  large  prices  paid  for  motion-picture 
plots.    Having  no  purpose  or  motive  save  to  be  of  assist- 
"Wllile?  ance  to  the  beginner,  I  am  free  to  make  this  statement  in 

frankness  and  sincerity.  It  will  be  corroborated  by  any 
person  in  the  industry.  Why,  then,  do  I  encourage  people 
to  write  for  the  movies?  Because  the  impulse  to  write  is  almost  universal. 
The  human  heart  wishes  to  express  itself  through  words.  To  learn  something 
about  writing  and  to  try  to  achieve  something  in  that  field  is  as  proper  as  to 
learn  to  play  the  piano  or  to  draw.  And  it  is  much  cheaper.  All  you  need  is 
pen  and  ink,  a  few  postage  stamps,  and  a  little  time  spent  in  study.  As  for 
the  chance  of  financial  reward,  that  is  so  problematical  that  it  cannot  be  com- 
puted, since  no  one  can  tell  where  genius  or  even  talent  will  spring  from.  The 
next  great  writer  for  the  screen  may  be  at  wrork  to-day  under  as  unpromising 
conditions  as  was  Bobbie  Burns,  the  great  Scotch  poet,  when  he  began  to 
write.  It  is  surely  worth  a  trial  on  the  part  of  any  one  wTho  has  the  desire, 
provided  that  he  does  not  take  for  it  time  which  should  be  put  to  other  uses  and 
that  he  does  not  lose  money  by  falling  a  victim  to  charlatans  who,  under  guise 
of  helping  him,  simply  rob  him  and  disgust  him  with  the  whole  business. 

Shakespeare  said  that  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  sweet.    This  is  true  of  a  rose,  but  not  of  a  motion- 
.  picture  play.    A  motion-picture  drama  with  a  wrong  name 

smells  to  high  heaven — and  not  sweetly!    There  is  every- 
Titles  thing  in  a  name — money,  fame,  everything.    In  some  studios 

the  naming  of  a  film  play  is  deemed  light  occupation.  But 
it  should  be  the  result  of  careful  study  and  showmanship. 
A  lot  of  gray  matter  is  utilized  in  naming  Broadway  productions  in  stageland. 
Why  not  utilize  a  lot  of  gray  matter  in  naming  productions  in  Filmland?  Of 
course  when  a  popular  book,  play,  or  short  story  is  filmed,  the  problem  may 
be  solved,  but  when  an  original  plot  is  used,  time  and  care  should  be  taken  in 
the  selection  of  a  main  title.  Many  titles  are  selected  in  the  belief  that  they  will 
appeal  to  women  and  girls.  The  theory  is  that  if  a  woman  or  a  girl  is  interested, 
father,  husband,  or  sweetheart  must  needs  accompany  them  to  the  theater,  thereby 
swelling  the  attendance.  Well-known  story  titles  also  have  a  certain  pull  be- 
cause they  have  already  been  exploited  primarily  by  some  magazine  or  book 
publisher.  "The  Light  of  Western  Stars"  has  drawing  power  because  the  book 
has  long  been  popular.     Short  titles,  however,  are  asked  for  by  the  movie 
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exhibitors.  First,  they  lend  themselves  better  to  lobby  and  billboard  display,  and 
can  be  easier  exploited  in  electric  letters.  A  title  also  should  mean  something, 
hint  at  something,  arouse  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  be  comprehensive.  The 
writer  of  original  plots  sometimes  hits  upon  a  good  main  title.  Usually,  how- 
ever, the  versatile  scenario  editor,  or  the  energetic  director,  or  perhaps  the  ever- 
popular  film  editor,  substitutes  something  else.  We  have  seen  some  mighty  good 
main  titles  come  in  on  manuscripts  and  be  replaced  by  something  not  half  so 
good.  The  sales  forces  of  several  movie  ^  concerns  seem  to  be  still  laboring 
under  the  misapprehension  that  a  majority  of  the  persons  who  enjoy  motion- 
picture  entertainments  are  uneducated.  We  have  too  frequently  heard  the  ex- 
clamation:  'That  title  won't  do;  it's  too  highbrow  for  'em!"  The  chances  are 
that  the  genius  who  acts  on  this  theory  is  not  so  well  educated  as  the  audiences 
he  holds  in  such  contempt.  The  day  is  past  when  words  of  one  syllable  are 
demanded  by  movie  audiences. 

Some  one  once  said  that  costume  plays  are  not  money- 
makers.   Like  a  flock  of  sheep,  nearly  everybody  else  in 
The  Filmland  remarked  that  they  had  noticed  that  to  be  the 

Happy  case  anc^  ^ey  have  been  gravely  repeating  it  ever  since, 

-pp    -j.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  nearly  every  big  costume 

°  movie  in  the  past  has  been  a  money-maker.    Ask  Fox 

or  Universal  if  that  is  not  true.  One  of  these  days  some 
one  who  is  not  afraid  of  tradition  will  produce  a  big  costume  movie  and  cash 
in  on  it.  In  a  like  manner  some  wiseacre  has  remarked  that  movies  just  must 
have  happy  endings.  And  ever  since  that  time  the  happy  ending  has  been  the 
rule.  Some  day  a  producer  will  come  along  who  is  not  afraid  of  permitting  a 
plot  to  continue  to  its  logical  ending,  whether  that  ending  be  happy  or  other- 
wise. Produced  properly,  such  a  story  should  be  a  success.  When  that  happens 
every  one  will  hail  that  producer  as  an  "originator."  One  of  the  greatest  evils 
in  motion-picture  features  in  this  day  and  age  is  the  "clinch"  at  the  end.  They 
all  come  under  the  same  category;  the  embrace,  the  hands  clasped,  the  soul 
kiss,  the  turning  of  the  backs  to'  the  camera,  the  hiding  behind  a  newspaper,  or 
a  long  shot  of  the  couple,  hand  in  hand,  plucking  hollyhocks  in  the  garden.  Full 
many  a  strong  story  has  been  weakened,  made  stereotyped,  by  twisting  and  alter- 
ing the  plot  so  that  all  will  be  sunshine  at  the  final  fade-out. 

We  are  not  advising  writers,  real  or  near,  however,  to  evolve  stories  with 
unhappy  endings.  Far  from  it.  They  would  not  be  salable  at  present.  But 
some  day  the  costume  play  and  the  story  that  ends  logically,  even  if  not  with  a 
lovers'  embrace,  are  coming  into  their  own,  and  it  is  well  for  the  writer  in 
Filmland  to  keep  his  lamps  trimmed  and  burning. 

A  picture  play,  you  know,  is  measured  in  the  same  way 
as  a  bolt  of  cloth.    If  you  want  a  two-reel  drama  you  buy 
The  about  seventeen  hundred  feet  of  positive  print.    If  you 

Commercial        want  a  five-reel  drama  you  purchase  approximately  forty- 
Lensths  seven  hundred  feet  of  film.    If  you  want  a  six-reel  feature 

°  you  pay  for  approximately  fifty-seven  hundred  feet  of  pos- 

itive print. 

But  this  is  of  no  importance  to  the  writer  of  scripts,  save  to  give  him  an 
idea  of  the  amount  of  action  to  write.    Usually  the  writer  does  not  put  in  enough 
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action,  and  as  the  director  fails  to  supply  any  more,  in  many  five-reel  features 
there  are  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  of  ''filler,"  and  in  six-reelers  about  two 
thousand  feet  of  "filler."  All  of  which  goes  to  make  the  spectator  squirm  and 
yawn,  and  makes  the  film  reviewers  say  that  the  picture  drags. 

The  thing  for  the  story  writer  to  do  is  to  write  "business"  and  yet  more 
"business."  This  is  the  trade  term  for  action.  If  the  plot  is  not  stout  enough 
to  carry  right  along  for  forty-seven  hundred  feet,  put  in  some  big  stunts,  spec- 
tacularism,  if  you  will,  and  boost  the  story  along.  It  takes  a  mighty  good  plot, 
with  a  lot  of  action,  to  travel  for  six  reels  of  commercial  length.  It  takes  a  star 
of  power,  a  plot  of  punch  and  promise,  big  sets,  and  many  situations.  Such 
organizations  as  The  United  Picture  Theaters  of  America,  Inc.,  specialize  in 
six-reel  picture  plays  because  they  have  been  happy  in  getting  the  stuff  into  their 
productions.  If  a  six-reel  feature  is  good,  it  can  be  presented  at  a  theater  with 
a  one-reel  comedy  or  scenic.  A  five-reel  program  picture  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  a  news  reel  and  a  comedv,  or  a  two-reel  comedy.  The  advantage  lies 
with  the  six-reel  production,  providing  it  has  a  lot  of  action.  "And  why  not 
five  and  six-reel  comedies?"  asks  a  reader.  Because  five  and  six-reel  comedies 
are  the  hardest  things  in  the  world  to  get.  The  one  and  two-reel  comedies  of 
to-day  are  not  always  comedy.    Imagine  five  reels  of  the  stuff! 


"How  can  I  tell  how  much  action  to  put  in  a  five-reel 
play?"  asks  a  beginner. 

There  are  some  things  which  you  must  work  out  for 
yourself,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  As  I  have  said,  many 
times  in  this  department,  no  human  being  can  reduce  writing 
to  a  set  of  blue  prints,  formulae,  recipes,  so  that  the  student 
can  build  a  play  as  he  might  build  a  house,  according  to  an 
exact  plan  laid  down  for  him. 

The  way  to  learn  how  much  stuff  to  put  into  a  play  is  by  studying  how 
much  action  has  been  put  into  the  plays  which  you  see,  and  then  by  comparing 
the  amount  of  action  in  vour  own  work. 


How  Much 
to 
Write 


You  Must 
Study  Your 
Market 


There  are  other  things  which  you  must  also  work  out 
for  yourself.  One  is  where  to  submit  your  stories  once 
they  are  written.  The  marketing  of  a  piece  of  fiction 
writing  of  any  sort — -story,  novel,  drama,  or  picture  play 
— depends  on  so  many  unknown  circumstances,  including, 
at  times,  what  the  editor  who  receives  it  had  for  breakfast, 
that  no  one  can  predict  to  any  degree  of  certainty  where 
a  manuscript  will  or  will  not  land.  You  can,  however,  tell  what  companies  are 
the  most  likely  to  be  interested  in  certain  types  of  stories,  and  you  can  figure 
this  out  as  well  as  any  one  else.  You  know  that  Mack  Sennett  would  not  be 
interested  in  a  tragedy;  that  Mary  Miles  Minter  would  scarcely  consider  a  play 
concerning  the  emotional  strain  and  stress  of  a  woman  "with  a  past."  You 
would  hardly  send  a  sweet  little  "Cinderella"  type  of  story  to  any  company 
which  had  as  its  only  female  star  Pauline  Frederick.  But  you  might  reasonably 
send  such  a  story  to  the  Goldwyn  organization,  which  now  produces  her  pic- 
tures, since  they  also  retain  the  services  of  Madge  Kennedy  and  Mae  Marsh. 
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And  unless  you  are  reasonably  familiar  with  the  work  of  at  least  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  leading  stars,  and  thus  acquainted  with  the  general  needs  of  some 
of  the  principal  companies,  you  are  hardly  prepared  to  write  for  the  screen. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Berst,  president  of  United  Picture  Theaters, 
Inc.,  a  keen  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  story,  recently  was 
"Fine  reading  the  synopsis  of  an  original  motion-picture  plot 

■         which  was  in  course  of  production  in  United' s  Eastern 
Writing  studios  and  which  had  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Berst,  in 

Los  Angeles,  for  final  approval. 

"This  synopsis  is  spoiled  for  me  by  too  much  'fine 
writing/  "  said  Mr.  Berst  as  he  turned  over  the  pages  of  the  manuscript.  "It  is 
a  good  plot  and  will  make  a  fine  picture.  But  it  is  not  the  right  kind  of  script 
for  a  busy  man  to  read.  The  scenario  editor  is  busy,  the  director  is  busy,  and 
I  am  busy.  Yet  this  author  insists  in  dressing  up  a  mighty  fine  idea  in  a  lot  of 
useless  toggeries.  I  refer  to  all  this  strung-out  word  painting,-  which  is  entirely 
unnecessary. 

"Four  pages  are  utilized  in  starting  the  introduction  of  the  story,  with 
accompanying  descriptive  atmosphere  and  dialogue.  Ffty  words  would  have 
been  enough.  And  so  it  is  throughout.  My  time  is  taken  up  wading  through 
useless  matter  to  get  at  the  kernel  of  the  plot." 

Speed  the  day  when  plain,  concise  language  is  used  in  writing  the  business 
for  film  plays.  Eliminate  the  word  paintings,  cut  out  how  Annie  looked  as  the 
dreadful  word  was  brought  to  her,  forget  to  describe  the  wonderful  gardens 
of  the  palatial  dwelling.  Write  the  action.  Write  it  bluntly  in  simple  language, 
and  write  it  shorn  of  all  "literary  verbiage."  Begin  at  the  beginning  and  end 
at  the  ending.  There  never  was  a  truer  saying  than  that  "brevity  is  the  soul 
of  wit."    It  is  just  as  true  that  brevity  is  the  soul  of  the  film-play  synopsis. 


There  is  an  excuse  for  the  beginner  who  sends  out 
duplicate  copies  of  his  or  her  cherished  plot  to  several 
Should  editors  at  the  same  time,  not  knowing  that  it  may  cause 

Know  trouble.    But  there  is  no  excuse  for  certain  agencies  and 

Better  representatives  of  authors  and  certain  book  publishers  who 

do  this.  Time  after  time  we  have  become  interested  in 
a  plot  only  to  find  that  the  Elite  Film  Company  and  the 
Bon  Ton  Film  Company  both  received  the  same  story  at  the  time  we  did,  and 
that  the  Elite  "beat  us  to  it"  by  twenty-four  hours.  The  acceptance  of  a  screen 
story  is  not  just  a  matter  of  the  editor's  reading  said  story,  liking  it,  dashing 
off  a  check,  and  sending  it  along.  Far  from  it.  The  procedure  is  something 
like  this:  The  story  is  read  by  the  editor,  who  sees  possibilities  in  it.  He 
submits  the  story  to  the  star  for  whom  it  is  intended.  This  is  a  matter  of 
courtesy.  The  star  may  like  it,  though  usually  the  star  does  not  like  it.  In 
any  event,  the  story  is  then  sent  to  the  production  manager  to  be  read,  then  to 
the  director,  then  to  "the  boss."  In  short,  everybody  reads  it.  This  may  re- 
quire pending  the  story  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles  and  back.  Maybe  it 
is  rejected  by  the  court  of  last  appeal.  Maybe  they  "see  possibilities"  in  said 
yarn,  and  it  is  returned  for  the  writer  to  incorporate  said  possibilities.  Then 
everybody  reads  it  again,  and  perhaps  negotiations  to  buy  are  entered  into. 
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Now  you  can  readily  understand  what  happens  if  the  original  story  or  the 
book  or  the  stage  play  is  submitted  by  the  energetic  agents  to  two  or  more  con- 
cerns at  the  same  time.  One  firm  may  go  through  all  this  preliminary  reading 
and  discussion  only  to  discover  at  last  that  the  Bon  Ton  Company  bought  the 
plot  eighteen  hours  ahead  of  them.  Or  a  cheery  letter  something  like  this  may 
come  from  the  agent : 

We  submitted  a  synopsis  of  Anastitia  McGish's  novel,  "Bohemian  Oats,"  to  the  Qui  Vive 
Film  Corporation  at  the  same  time  we  sent  you  a  copy.  Your  offer  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  story  is  appreciated,  of  course,  but  we  wish  to  inform  you  that  the  Qui  Vive 
Company  has  offered  us  one  hundred  and  one  thousand  dollars.  Unless  you  can  materially 
increase  your  offer,  of  course  the  story  must  be  sold  to  them,  as  we  have  the  interests  of 
our  firm  and  author  to  look  after. 

This,  vou  readily  understand,  is  just  a  nice  idea  of  putting  two  or  three 
firms  into  competition  and  bidding  up  the  price.  Several  companies  have  reached 
the  point  where  they  positively  will  not  spend  time  considering  stories  unless  as- 
sured that  duplicate  scripts  have  not  been  submitted  elsewhere.  To  send  a  story 
to  one  firm  at  a  time  is  the  only  ethical  way  to  do  literary  business. 

The  writer  of  these  paragraphs  recently  rejected,  with- 
out a  reading,  four  plays  because  they  were  written  in  con- 
Write  tinuity  form ;  that  is,  scene  by  scene.  .  They  would  not 
p^O  have  been  read  even  had  they  borne  the  names  of  pro- 

CWitirmit    fessional  continuity  writers.    For  in  that  case  the  writers 

^  either  would  have  been  trying  to  sell  rejected  continuity 

or  they  would  have  been  rushing  in  where  angels  fear 
to  tread,  not  knowing  the  demands  of  the  director,  the  commercial  length  of 
the  picture  desired,  or  the  particular  needs  of  the  company.  Do  not  write  con- 
tinuity unless  especially  ordered  to  do  so.  Put  your  story  into  synopsis  form, 
and  permit  the  company  interested  to  worry  about  continuity,  subtitles,  et  cetera. 

-"The  Downtrodden  Scenario  Writer"  writes  us  as 
follows : 

A     Back  I  accept  your  invitation  to  "come  in."    I'm  in,  and  take  the 

Fire  "  He     •      opportunity  to  comment  upon  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Warde's  statement 
'  claiming  that  the  director  is  the  "thing"  in  connection  with  a  motion- 

CallS  It!  picture  story.    The  fact  that  a  producing  company  requires  the 

services  of  a  director  proves  the  company  must  have  something  to 
direct.  Where  does  the  director  obtain  this  material?  He  cannot 
supply  it  himself — that  would  be  a  physical  impossibility.  Must  he  obtain  his  plots  from 
the  sta*ff  writer?  He  may  occasionally;  but,  as  a  rule,  he  must  look  elsewhere — that  is,  to 
the  great  outdoor  world,  from  which  ideas  and  plots  may  be  gathered  under  a  variety  of 
conditions  and  from  all  corners  of  the  globe.  Should  all  the  writers  go  back  to  pick-and- 
shovel  duty,  what  would  the  director  do? 

Our  friend  has  the  wrong  idea.  No  director  claims  that  outside  ideas  are 
not  invaluable.  They  are  essential,  and  that  is  why  the  outside  market  is  always 
open  for  original  ideas.  But  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  directors'  contentions. 
We  have  been  in  this  game  a  long  time ;  we  have  read  a  lot  of  continuity  from 
the  best  movie  writers,  and  it  is  our  opinion,  based  on  experience,  that  the  hand- 
ing of  a  scenario  to  a  director  to  be  "produced  as  written''  is  foolishness.  There 
is  no  continuity  which  cannot  be  bettered  if  the  director  "sits  in"  with  the  scenario 
writer  and  offers  constructive  criticism. 


Magic  Chest 


rTNHIS  chest  is  haunted  o' 
nights — it  contains  Dor- 
othy Dalton  as  you  see  her 
on  the  screen.  She  is  locked 
up  in  the  make-up  chest 
every  evening  when  work  is 
done,  and  the  real  Dorothy 
goes  home  to  be  herself  for  a 
while. 

The  movie  self  has  just  ap- 
peared in  this  picture,  like 
the  genii  who  rose  from  the 
bottle  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
story,  and  Dorothy  is  inspect- 
ing her  severely. 

"I  like  my  regular  self  bet- 
ter than  I  do  this  one,"  she 
remarked  as  she  straightened 
her  hat  and  thrust  one  hand 
into  the  pocket  of  her  man- 
nish riding  habit.  "That's  be- 
cause I  don't  like  make-up — 
but  of  course  if  I  didn't  use  it 
I  wouldn't  look  natural  on  the 
screen;  funny,  isn't  it?  I  do 
wish  people  knew  me  myself, 
though,  instead  of  knowing 
the  Dorothy  Dalton  who  looks 
like  me,  but  does  things  I 
wouldn't  dream  of  doing!" 


A  Regular 
Guy— But  Rough 

Mitchell  Lewis  likes  the  big  woods, 
snowstorms,  flannel  shirts,  and  fist  fights. 
And  how   he   does   put   away  pancakes! 

By  Pat  Dowling 


THE  first  time  I  ever  saw  Mitchell 
Lewis  he  was  making  a  flying 
leap  from  a  flat  car,  just  three 
feet  ahead  of  a  log  big  enough  to  supply 
lumber  for  all  the  carved  ash  trays  in 
the  world  for  three  generations.  He 
landed  knee-deep  in  a  snowdrift,  where 
he  began  to  converse  with  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Yosemite  Lumber 
Company's  mill  as  coolly  as  though  he 
hadn't  known  that  had  he  missed  his 
jump  by  one  foot  or  so  he  might  have 
come  back  to  Los  Angeles  in  a  box 
made  from  that  same  log. 

''That's  a  hard-looking  lumberjack," 
5 


said  I  to  myself.  "I'll  not  play  poker 
with  that  guy  if  I  stay  here  to-night." 

The  superintendent  called  me  over 
and  introduced  me.  "What!"  I  ex- 
claimed. "Not  Mitchell  Lewis,  the 
actor?"  Gosh!  And  I  had  thought 
him  the  champion  pine  sawer  of  Inyo 
County  and  all  way  points. 

The  only  way  he  could  prove  it  to 
me  was  to  show  me  the  rest  of  his 
outfit — including  a  company  of  actors 
who  looked  like  actors — and  a  flat  car 
full  of  cameras  and  tripods  and  other 
paraphernalia.  After  that  he  couldn't 
lose  me,  except  when  he  started  riding 
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logs  down  the  river.  I  trailed  along  on  the  nearest, 
bank  while  he  did  that. 

Lewis  had  gone  up  to  the  logging  camp  for  two 
reasons.  First  he  needed  that  kind  of  a  setting 
for  his  picture,  "Children  of  Banishment" — a  picture 
which  you  may  have  seen  recently — and,  second,  he 
feels  more  comfortable  and  at  home  in  a  Jack  Lon- 
don sort  of  place  than  in  a  city  apartment.  You 
can  see  how  he  likes  to 
knock  about  by 
the  fact  that 
just  to 


get  settings 
for  pictures  he 
has  visited  Georgia, 
Florida,  Quebec,  upper 
Xew  York  State,  Washing- 
ton, Ohio,  West  Virginia,  North  Car- 
olina, Xew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ore- 
gon, Alaska,  and,  of  course,  a  great  many 
parts  of  California,  where  there  is  still 
scenery  for  hire  by  the  day,  week,  month, 
or  year. 

As  soon  as  Lewis'  company  reached  the 
Yosemite  Valley  a  four-day  blizzard  set  in. 
Do  you  think  that  bothered  Mitch?  He  just 
buttoned  up  the  old  red  flannel  undershirt, 
got  into  his  leather  coat  with  the  goatskin 
collar,  ate  an  extra  half  dozen  hot  cakes,  and 
started  out  to  shoot  some  scenes.  But  he  left 
Bessie  Eyton,  who  was  the  leading  woman 
in  the  picture,  toasting  her  feet  before  the 
wood  fire  with  the  superintendent's  wife; 
thereby  proving  that  he  had  great  respect 
for  the  feminine  sex.  and  also  proving  that 
Mitch  is  not  hard-boiled,  just  hard. 
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Maybe  he  got  that  way  in  the  navy,  for  he  was 
a  gob 'in  the  Spanish-American  war,  before  the  navy 
took  up  with  a  lot  of  younger-generation  patriots 
who  didn't  have  to  eat  the  beans,  but  got  along 
somehow  on  boxes  of  food  from  home.  Mitch  fell 
into  a  billet  as  ship's  cook,  and  in  those  days  the 
cook  not  only  had  to  serve  the  willy — canned  beef- 
but  on  occasion  show  cause  why  the  rest  of  the 

sailors  should  eat  it  and 
shut    up    and  not 
come  around 
yelling  for 


a    plate  or 
eggs.  Lewis 
showed  them  several 
times  by  bringing  down  the 
pan  on  a  couple  of  argumenta- 
tive heads.   And  after  that  he  usually 
got  along  fairly  well,  because  if  might 
didn't  make  right  the  fellow  who  was  short 
on  the  former  usually  got  his  head  cracked 
first. 

Both  before  and  after  his  nautical  experi- 
ences Lewis  had  a  hankering  to  be  an  actor. 
Back  as  far  as  1896  he  was  with  "The 
Brownies,"  a  show  which  can  still  be  remem- 
bered by  a  great  many  of  the  older  fans  who 
have  transferred  the  greater  part  of  their 
affections  to  pictures.  Like  all  successful  and 
unsuccessful  stage  actors,  he  has  also  had  the 
experience  of  being  stranded.  His  particular 
adventure  happened  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
when  he  was  prop  man  and  playing  a  part 
with  Willie  Collier's  show,  "Would  You  For 
Five  Million?"  Mitch  played  in  "A  Chinese 
Honeymoon"  on  the  stage  for  two  years,  and 
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is  remembered  more  recently  for  his 
work  in  "Stop  Thief"  and  "  'Ception 
Shoals,"  which  opened  with  Nazimova 
in  New  York  in  the  winter  of  1917. 
At  the  Princess  Theater,  in  New  York, 
Lewis  did  some  wonderful  work  in 
make-up  which  is  something  like  a  few 
of  the  characters  he  has  done  in 
pictures.  Playing  in  three  one-act 
plays,  Lewis  first  appeared  as  an  Afri- 
can headman,  then  eighteen  minutes 
later  made  his  bow,  having  changed 
from  a  black-skinned  savage  to  a  China- 
man. After  that  he  had  forty-five 
minutes  in  which  to  take  a  bath  and 
play  a  reddish-blond  prehistoric  man. 
Of  course  he  could  go  out  to  the  corner 
and  take  a  cup  of 
coffee  between 
times,  but  he 
couldn't  loiter! 


"I  have  just  one  ambition  left,"  said 
Mitch  one  day  after  discussing  different 
unusual  characters  which  he  had  played 
on  the  stage  and  screen.  "I  have  done 
Bill  Sykes,  Svengali,  and  nearly  all  the 
other  really  mean  cusses  in  literature 
and  the  drama,  but  I  have  yet  to  do 
Simon  Legree.  If  I  can  get  a  chance 
to  play  that  super-hard  old  critter  I'll 
be  happy  the  rest  of  my  days." 

And  because  Lewis  is  one  of  the 
actors  who  doesn't  care  how  tough  he 
looks,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
that  he  gets  more  enjoyment — and  in- 
cidentally more  character  and  life — 
out  of  some  of  the  wonderful  roles 
of  this  kind  than  any  one  else  in  the 
profession.  He  had  a  great  op- 
portunity in  playing  the  role  of 
Pole  on  Doret,  the  French  Cana- 
dian in  "The  Barrier,"  wThich  might 
be  said  to  have  been  his  big  start 
in  pictures.  Then  the  half-breed 
Indian  in  "The  Sign  Invisible" 
and  the  Indian  negro  of  a  South- 
ern turpentine  camp  in  "The  Bar 
Sinister"  added  to  his  prestige  as 
one  of  the  premier  delineators  of 
characters  which  have  lived  in  fiction  and 
which  have  been  brought  true  to  life  on  the 
screen. 

Lewis  did  not  burst  into  the  pictures  suddenly 
from  the  stage  but  can  go  back  about  as  far 
as  most  of  the  present-day  film  stars  for  his 
initial  experiences  before  a  camera.  It  was 
in  the  summer  of  1908  that  the  road  season 
was  a  little  slack  and  Mitch  needed  engage- 
ments. Although  people  of  the  legitimate 
were  not  at  that  time  supposed  to  work  in 
pictures,  the  Reliance  Company  had  been 
started  and  needed  actors.  Phil  Smalley  was 
the  assistant  director,  Jim  Kirkwood  played 
leads,  Arthur  Johnson  heavies,  and  Henry 
Walthall  juvenile  roles.  Lewis  needed  the 
money  more  than  keeping  up  with  the  stage 
tradition,  so  he  got  a  job.  But  he  was  soon 
fired  because  he  didn't  wave  his  hands  enough. 
"Repose,"  he  said,  "which  had  been  drilled 
into  every  actor  on  the  stage,  didn't  get  over 
with  picture  directors  in  those  days." 
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Because  he  likes  the  outdoors, 
which  is  typified  in  the  books  of 
such  men  as  Jack  London,  Rex 
Beach,  Peter  B.  Kyne,  and  others, 
and  because  he  likes  to  portray 
characters  which  are  a  part  of  the 
rougher  edges  of  life,  Lewis  will 
stick  to  roles  like  those  which 
have  made  him  a  screen  star. 
Since  undertaking  the  production 
of  pictures  with  his  own  company 
for  the  Select  organization,  he  has  added  two 
more  of  that  type  of  pictures  to  his  suc- 
cesses. These  are  "The  Code  of  the  Yukon," 
in  which  he  plays  a  French  Canadian  in 
Anthony  Paul  Kelley's  story,  and  "Chil- 
dren of  Banishment,"  a  lumberman  story 
by  Francis  William  Sullivan,  which  took  him 
to  the  Yosemite. 

Having  ventured  last  year  into  the  depths 
of  the  Yosemite  Valley  in  the  coldest  part 
of  winter  and  drawn  therefrom  a  drama, 
he  is  ready  to  go  back  next  winter  for  more 
drama.  And  as  long  as  the  stock  of  flannel 
shirts  holds  out  Mitch  is  good  for  an  indefi- 
nite stay  in  the  part  of  the  country  where 
ear  tabs  are  worn  whether  they  are  in  the 
1919  style  catalogues  or  not. 

But  if  I  hadn't  become  a  very  good  friend 
of  his  on  that  last  trip  I'd  have  wired  the 
food  administration;  because,  as  the  leading 
woman  remarked  on  the  southbound  train, 
"Lord,  how  that  man  eats  hot  cakes !" 


PROGRESS 

1  REMEMBER,  I  remember 

The  films  of  long  ago ; 
The  slapstick  reel,  the  wild  West  play, 
That  made  up  every  show. 

It  was  a  jolly  time  all  right, 

But  now  I'm  filled  with  joy 
To  know  the  films  are  better  fun 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy. 

Edmund  J.  Kiefer. 
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Cooking  to 

1       Oil  DVC 

i  Jailers 

GUESTS  may  come  and  guests 
may  go,  but  Constance 
goes  on  cooking,  especially  if 
it's  fudge  that's  in  her  sauce- 
pan, and  Mrs.  Talmadge  is  on 
hand  to  do  the  entertaining.  So, 
if  you  call,  and  hear  that  she's 
busy,  head  for  the  kitchen! 


Spendthrifts  ?   Never ! 

All  the  stars  have  pet  "Thriftograms" — and  live  up  to  them,  too. 

By  Jane  McNaughton  Baxter 


MISS  VIRGINIA  PEARS  OX 
sat  bolt  upright  in  bed,  and 
after  a  tiny  yawn — and  oh, 
such  a  graceful 
stretch  ! — she  opened 
her  eyes  quite  wide 
and  recited : 

"Early  to  bed  and  early 

to  rise, 
Makes  a  man  healthy  and 

wealthy  and  wise.' 

Now   the  fact 
that    this  only 
happened  in  my 
fancy  didn't 
make    it  any 
the   less  real 
to  me.  You 


see,  I  wanted  to  see  what  the  stars  had 
to  say  about  Uncle  Sam's  advice  to  all 
of  us  these  days  about  saving. 

"Movie  stars  certainly 
have  to  observe  the  old 
proverb  I've  just  quoted," 
said  Miss  Pearson,  "for 
work  begins  at  the  stu- 
dios   at    nine  o'clock 
sharp,  and  sometimes 
earlier.    And  I'm  sure 
that    by  keeping 
'movie'    hours  I'm 
healthier,  wealthier, 
and    wiser  than 
when   I   was  on 
the  stage." 
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Charlie  Ray  sat  at  a 
student's  table,  puffing 
away  at  his  pipe,  and 
just  to  look  at  him  was 
enough  to  convince  me 
of  the  truth  of  the  old 
saying  that  "Learning  is 

to     the     studious  " 

which  is  only  half  of 
the  proverb. 

"But  it's  the  half  that 
counts,"  remarked  Char- 
lie, looking  up  at  me  and 
winking  solemnly.  "If 
you  know  enough,  you 
can  earn — and  then  save 
■ — all  the  money  you 
want." 

Edward  Earle,  whom 
you  can  see  over  on  the 
top  of  the  opposite  page, 
is  exemplifying  the  rest 
of  the  proverb,  which 
reads — "and  riches  to 
the  careful."  Now,  I  ask 
you,  is  there  anything  in 
w  h  i  c  h  good,  careful 
judgment  is  more  neces- 
sary than  in  the  selec- 


tion  of  a  good  fresh 
egg? 

As  for  Fatty  Ar- 
buckle,  of  course  his 
idea  of  thrift  would 
have  to  do  with  eating. 
"He  who  waits  upon 
dinner  is  never  sure  of 
a  dinner,"  quotes  Fatty 
dolefully.  Well,  Fatty 
must  have  gone  forth  to 
meet  Fortune  every  time. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  man 
who  looked  as  though 
he'd  missed  fewer 
meals?  Fatty  claims 
that  he's  made  money 
by  obeying  that  proverb, 
since  he  earns  half  his 
salary  by  acting  and  the 
other  half  by  the  size 
of  his  figure. 

Elsie  Ferguson 
vises  us  to  "Put 
your  trust  in  money 
put  your  money 
trust."  And  here  she  is 
showing  us  just  exactly 
how  it's  done. 


ad- 
not 
but 
in 
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''Look  before  or  you'll  find  your- 
self behind/'  said  Bobby  Harron, 
who,  like  Charles  Ray,  believes  in 
burning  the  midnight  oil.  "People 
who  stay  home  and  study  at  night 
are  the  ones  who  get  somewhere." 

"But  if  everybody  did  that  who'd 
go  to  the  movies?"  I  replied-  '-This 
picture  you  gave  us  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  your  point,  but  it  came 
from  CA  Romance  of  Happy 
Valley,'  showing  the  scene  where 
you  were  working  on  your  great 
invention.  Now  if  everybody  in 
the  audiences  who  went  to  see  that 
picture  had  stayed  home  and 
studied  or  worked  on  inventions, 
why  " 

"Gosh,  I  never  thought  of  that !" 
he  exclaimed;  then,  after  thinking 
a  minute:  "Well,  the  ones  who 
want  to  study  can  go  to  the  first 
show,"  he  concluded.  So  that's 
how  you  can  manage  it  if  you  want 
to  profit  by  his  advice. 

Somebody  told  little  Vivian  Mar- 
tin that  "The  way  to  wealth  is  as 
short  as  the  way  to  market,"  so  she 
put  on  her  prettiest  farmerette  suit 
and  went  out  to  prove  it.  But 
when  she  found  out  how  heavy 
squashes  are  and  how  far  markets 
seem  to  be  from  farms,  especially 
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when  you  wear  high-heeled  shoes, 
she  was  terribly  discouraged. 

"That's  a  fine  old  saying  for  a 
farmer,"  she  confided  to  me.  "But 
I've  got  a  better  one :  'The  way  to 
wealth  is  as  short  as  the  way  to 
the  studio.'  " 

Vivian  had  another  farmerette 
experience;  she  was  determined  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  a  farm  is 
a  good  investment,  so  she  tried  to 
"Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines." 
She  even  changed  her  costume  so 
that  she  could  do  it  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

And  wTill  you  look  at  Bryant 
Washburn's  contribution  at  right? 
He  says  that  this  picture  stands 
for  "He  that  goes  a-borrowing  goes 
a-sorrowing" — and  that  he  looks 
both  parts  of  the  proverb.  But 
hold  on  a  minute  before  you  turn 
the  page;  Bryant  says  he's  illus- 
trating another  good  old  saw :  "Let 
us  all  be  happy  and  live  within  our 
means,  even  if  we  have  to  borrow 
money  to  do  it  with." 

"That's  the  trouble  with 
proverbs,"  he  comments.  "As 
soon  as  you  find  one  that 
proves  something  you  think  of 
another  that  proves  just  the 
opposite." 


"Buy  what  thou  hast  no  need  of  and 
ere  long  thou  shalt  sell  thy  necessaries" 
is  Kathleen  Williams'  thrift  motto ;  she 
says  that  even  when  what  you  don't 
need  is  much  more  attractive  and  de- 
sirable than  what  vou  do  vou  must  be 


careful  of  your  money  so  that  you'll 
have  enough  to  buy  what  you  don't  need 
later  on.  Sounds  rather  complicated, 
doesn't  it?  "Anyway,"  she  added, 
"why  not  go  to  a  dressmaking  school 
and.  learn  to  make  dresses,  if  you  think 
you  need  them?" 

"Beware  of  small 
expenses  ;  a  small  leak 
will  sink  a  great 
ship,"  declared  Gloria 
Swanson.  "Every- 
body knows  that  buy- 
ing violets  out  of  sea- 
son is  the  kind  of 
small  expense  that 
will  finish  a  bank  ac- 
count the  size  of  the 
Titanic:''  I  didn't  do 
it,  but  I  wanted  to  ask 
Gloria  just  one  ques- 
tion— whether  or  not 
she  didn't  wear  those 
violets  after  some- 
body else  had  bought 
them  ? 

And  here's  Bryant 
W  ashburn  again, 


bound  to  convince  us  that  he's  learned 
to  be  thrifty  by  one  mournful  experi- 
ence after  another.  "It  is  foolish  to 
lay  out  money  in  a  purchase  of  repent- 
ance," declared  Bryant,  "especially 
when  you  have  a  self-starting  con- 
science which  won't 
let  you  take  any  pleas- 
ure in  throwing  your 
money  away,  even 
while  you're  doing 
it." 

And  what  an  in- 
spiration to  select  a 
taxicab  to  prove  that 
"Gain  may  be  tempo- 
rary and  uncertain, 
but  expense  is  con- 
stant and  certain.'5 
Everybody  knows 
how  those  little  fig- 
ures on  the  meter  by 
the  chauffeur's  head 
go  up  every  time  you 
look  at  them ;  there's 
nothing  more  certain 
in  the  world.  And 
just  as  you  reach  your 


destination  and  begin  to  get  out  your 
money  they  give  one  final  jerk  and  your 
trip  costs  a  dollar  more ! 

And  the  cold-hearted  chauffeur,  how 
he  glares  at  you  if  you  just  give  him 
the  exact  fare,  without  a  tip! 


Daughter  of  Mine 


How  a  girl  dreamed  a  strange  romance  in  which  a 
lady  of  high  degree  escaped  the  royal  villains  and 
wed  the  youth  of  her  choice,  and  how  all 
this  came  true.    Adapted  from  the  Goldwyn 
picture  written  by  Hugo  Ballin. 

By  Selma  Howe 


Her  father  shook  his  head  and  watched 
the  two  with  brooding,  troubled  eyes. 


GHARLES  HOWARD  had  taught 
Rosie  Mendelsohn  two  things — 
to  dream  and  to  use  a  type- 
writer. He  was  a  dreamer  himself, 
spinning  fancy  tales  and  dreaming  that 
they  would  some  time  make  him  a  great 
writer.  With  his  little  typewriter, 
Rosie  caught  these  bits  of  fancy  and 
turned  them  into  the  black-and-white 
reality  of  print.    And  the  dreams  that 

they   set  her  to  dreaming-   Her 

father  shook  his  head  and  watched  the 
two  with  brooding,  troubled  eyes. 

"This  Gentile  boy,"  old  Abraham 
Mendelsohn  told  his  daughter  when  he 


was  alone  with  her,  "he  is  not  for 
you,  daughter  of  mine.  The  blood  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  flows  pure 
in  your  veins.  It  must  flow  untainted 
in  the  veins  of  your  children.'' 

"But,  father,  I— I  "  Rosie  began 

tremulously. 

Her  father  cut  her  short,  firmness 
and  dignity  as  strong  in  his  face  as 
was  regret  and  love. 

"If  you  marry  a  Gentile,  you  will 
no  longer  be  daughter  of  mine.  I  will 
mourn  you  as  one  dead." 

"But  I  can  still  see  him — he  can  come 
here  and  let  me  typewrite  his  stories 
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and  poems  out  of  office  hours — just  as 
before?"  she  asked. 

"It  would  be  better  not,"  her  father 
said.    "It  only  sets  you  thinking." 

So  Rosie  had  sent  Charles  Howard 
out  of  her  life.  She  could  not  bring 
sorrow  to  her  father's  gray  hairs.  It 
wTas  the  only  way.  She  was  earning 
her  living  now,  typewriting  eight  hours 
a  day  for  the  Rayberg  Publishing  Com- 
pany, using  the  skill  that  her  laboring 
for  love  had  taught  her.  And  the 
dreams  that  her  love  had  brought  her! 
Ah,  she  could  put  Charles  Howard  out 
of  her  life,  but  she  could  not  forget 
him  !  She  could  not  forget  his  last  half- 
angry,  half-despairing  words :  "And 
so  I  was  dreaming — a  foolish  dream ! 
Dreaming  of  you,  working  for  you. 
Well,  it's  over  now.  I  shall  dream 
and  write  no  more."  She  could  not 
forget  his  voice,  his  eyes,  his  smile, 
his  tales,  the  hours  they  had  spent  to- 
gether. Day  after  day,  her  fingers, 
mechanically  busy  over  the  typewriter 
keys,  her  mind 
would  be  far 
away ;  night  after 
night  she  sat  idle, 
the  far-away  look 
in  her  eyes  wring- 
i  n  g  her  father's 
heart  with  pity. 
She  was  a  dutiful 
daughter,  but  there 
is  no  putting  away 
of  dreams. 

Her  father, 
thinking  perhaps  another  man  might 
fill  Charles'  place  in  her  thoughts,  had 
summoned  the  marriage  broker,  but 
Rosie  turned  from  the  picture  of  the 
husbands  he  offered  for  her  half  in 
amusement,  half  in  disdain.  Isidor 
Galinski,  the  buttonhole  maker;  Isaac 
Gottlieb,  the  butcher;  Moses  Einstein, 
the  fish  dealer.  From  a  poet  to  any  of 
these! 

One  day  as  Rosie  was  pounding  her 
typewriter  keys  in  the  bustling  office 
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an  idea  came  to  her,  an  idea  so  daring 
yet  so  sweet  it  almost  took  her  breath 
away.  She  still  had  a  part  of  a  story 
of  Charles' — she  wras  working  in  a  pub- 
lisher's office — suppose  the  story  was 
really  great,  suppose  the  Rayberg  Pub- 
lishing Company  should  wish  to  publish 
it !  She  did  not  know  where  Charles 
was  living  now,  yet  surely  if  the  com- 
pany should  publish  his  story  the  com- 
pany would  find  a  way  to  trace  him. 
Charles  would  never  know  her  part,  but 
she  would  be  doing  it  for  him.  There 
is  perhaps  no  rite  of  love  that  is  sweeter 
than  serving  a  lover.  But  Charles' 
story  was  only  half  done.  Then  it  was 
that  the  daring  part  of  the  idea  came 
to  Rosie,  an  idea  so  daring  that  she 
flushed  with  excitement  and  audacity. 
She  would  finish  the  story  herself! 

A  week  later,  blushing  to  the  roots 
of  her  soft  black  hair,  Rosie  entered 
the  private  office  of  Joseph  Rayberg. 
Tremulous  with  embarrassment,  she 
told  the  story  she  had  decided  upon. 

"So  this  is  an 
unfinished  novel 
you  found  in  the 
subway  ?"  Joseph 
Rayberg  asked, 
studying  the  soft 
curve  of  Rosie's 
cheek,  the  sheen  of 
he*r  hair.  "And 
you  think  I  ought 
to  read  it?" 

"Y-yes,  sir,"  said 
Rosie. 

"And  you  think  we  might  want  to 
publish  it?"  he  said,  noting  the  bright 
eyes  of  her,  the  slim  young  figure. 

"Y-yes,  sir." 

"Well,  now,  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said 
Joseph  Rayberg,  his  eyes  narrowing  to 
bright,  crafty-looking  slits,  "I'll  tell  you 
what.  Suppose  you  come  home  with 
me  for  dinner  and  read  it  to  me." 

"All  right,"  said  Rosie,  misreading 
the  interest,  the  eagerness  in- his  face. 
It  was  all  for  Charles ! 
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That  night,  after  a  dinner  such  as 
Rosie  had  never  eaten,  in  a  library  such 
as  Rosie  had  never  seen,  Joseph  Ray- 
berg  seated 
her   on  a 
divan.  He 
took  a  low, 
comf  orta- 
b  1  e  chair 
h  i  m  self , 
with  a  si- 
phon close 


Rosie  turned 
from  the  pictures 
of  the  husbands 
offered  her  half 
in  amusement , 
half  in  despair. 


m,  - 


at  his  elbow.  He  expected  to  need  all 
the  succor  that  comfort  and  strong 
drinks  could  give  him.  There  had  been 
other  girls  like  Rosie,  slim,  slick- 
haired.  Sometimes  money  had  changed 
hands;  Joseph  Rayberg  had  plenty  of 
money.  But  never  had  he  paid  such  a 
price  as  this.  To  be  bored  through  an 
evening  by  having  to  listen  to  the  read- 
ing of  a  book!    Still,  if  a  girl  were 


pretty  

Rosie  began  to  read.  The  sound  of 
her  voice  was  sweet  and  rhythmic. 
Rayberg  found  it  easy  to  sit  silently, 
watching  the  white  of  her  neck,  the 
sweep  of  her  hair.  It  was  not  very 
difficult  to  assume  an  interest.  Besides, 
Rosie  was  so  carried  away  on  the  wings 


of  her  imagination  as  she  read  that  she 
was  quite  oblivious  to  her  surroundings. 
This  was  Charles'  story — Charles'  and 
hers !  More  of  it  was  her  own  than 
Rosie  dreamed,  because  both  the  part 
she  had  written  herself  and  Charles' 
part,  which  she  had  copied,  were  of 
the  story  as  Rosie  saw  it.  A  sentence 
of  her  own,  a  changed  word  in  Charles' 
part — ah,  Rosie  saw  herself  as  Diantha, 
the  heroine,  rich,  beautiful,  persecuted! 
And  Byron  Mulvaney,  the  handsome 
son  of  the  gardener,  poor  but  proud ; 
Byron  looked  exactly  like  Charles! 

"Lady  Diantha  had  just  awakened 
in  the  morning,"  Rosie  read. 

And,  oh,  the  bed  that  Rosie  saw ! 
It  was  so  long  that  the  tallest  person 
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living  could  not  possibly  reach  from 
headboard  to  footboard,  and  so  high 
that  in  the  very  next  paragraph  Lady 
Diantha's  three  maids  arrived  with  the 
stepladder  to  help  the  lady  to  descend ! 
Rosie  read  on. 

"  'Wilt  thou  dip  thy  fingers  in  the 
golden  finger  bowl?'  asked  one  of  the 
maids.  The  beautiful  Diantha  wilted. 
Then  the  breakfast  was  brought,  Lady 
Diantha's  favorite  breakfast  of  ice- 
cream soda  and  fudge.  Often  on  a 
bright  morning  the  lady  would  drink 
as  many  as  five  sodas." 

Rosie  paused  to  smack  her  lips  over 
Lady  Diantha's  breakfast.  How  real 
it  all  seemed  to  her! 

"Her  father,"  Rosie  read  on,  "who 
was  breakfasting  in  the  breakfast  room, 
looked  very  nice  in  his  full-dress  suit. 
He  preferred  watermelon  for  break- 
fast. His  name  was  Lord  Noblebrow, 
and  he'  was  very,  very,  very  rich.  He 
was  a  grand  man ;  he  had  only  one 
fault.  He  did  not  want  Diantha  to 
marry  her  poor  gardener  lover,  who 


was  such  an  elegant  poet.  He  wanted 
her  to  marry  one  of  his  own  crowd." 
As  Rosie  pictured  him  in  her  mind's  eye 
he  seemed  very  much  to  resemble  her 
father. 

"Of  all  his  crowd,  the  three  who 
would  make  the  swellest  husbands  for 
Lady  Diantha  were  Baron  Primerib, 
Count  de  Flounder,  and  Lord  Stitches. 
Baron  Primerib  had  once  been  a 
butcher,  Count  de  Flounder  formerly 
sold  fish  before  he  became  a  count. 
Lord  Stitches  was  a  fine  buttonhole 
maker,  but  Lady  Diantha  could  not 
love  him. 

"You  see,"  Rosie  eagerly  explained 
to  the  drowsy  Rayberg,  "a  girl  who  has 
ever  been  in  love  with  a  poet,  even  if 
he  was  only  the  gardener's  son,  couldn't 
be  expected  to  care  much  for  a  butcher 
or  a  fish  dealer  or  a  buttonhole  maker, 
even  if  they  were  rich  and  counts.  You 
understand  that,  don't  you?" 

"M-hmm,  yes — er — of  course,"  Ray- 
berg stammered.  "By  no  means,  I'm 
sure." 


Oh,  the  bed  that  Rosie  saw! 
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"They  aren't  the  real  villains, 
though/'  Rosie  went  on.  "They  are 
pretty  good  villains;  they  all  have  to 
die,  of  course,  but  they  aren't  what  you 
could  call  first-class,  a-number-one-vil- 
lains.  The  real  villain  is  Baron  Lands- 
andhome.  He  looks  to  be  a  very  fine 
man,  but  his  purposes  are  not  honor- 
able. 

"The  first  villain  to  die,"  Rosie  had 
reached  the  killing-off  part  of  the 
story,  "was  the  Count  de  Flounder. 
The  three  villains  had  made  a  span 
of  life  across  the  slimy  water  of  the 
moat   so   that  Diantha   could  walk 
across  it.    They  weren't  unselfish, 
though;  they  just  wanted  to  save 
her  life  so  she  would  marry  one  A 
of  them.     But  Diantha  was  / 
too    smart    for   them.  ----- 
As  soon  as  she 
set  her  foot 


Lady  Diantha" s  fa- 
vorite breakfast 
was  ice-cream 
••"  soda. 


on  dry  ground  she  brought  her  heel 
down  hard  on  the  hands  of  the  man 
nearest  shore.  He  yelled  and  swore, 
but  he  had  to  let  go,  and  all  the  three 
villains  fell  into  the  slimy  water.  Two 
of  them  got  out  all  right,  but  the  Count 
de  Flounder  was  drowned.  So  one  of 
the  villains  was  done  for."' 

"D-don't  you  think  this  is  quite  an 
exciting  story?"  Rosie  asked  eagerly. 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed,  quite,"  said  Ray- 
berg,  who  had  not  heard  a  word. 

"Of  course,"  Rosie  explained.  "Di- 
antha slipped  away  to  see  Byron  when- 
ever she  could.  He  had  been  set  to 
plowing  by  her  father,  but  he  was  such 
a  good  poet  that  he  would  roll  back  the 
sleeves  of  his  coat  and  scribble  little 
poems  on  his  white  cuffs.  I  can  just 
see  it  all ;  can't  you?" 


Then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
she  went  back  to  her  reading. 

"One  day  the  wicked  Baron  Prime- 
rib  found  her  talking  to  the  lowly  gar- 
dener, and  he  had  a  terrible  plot.  There 
was  a  stone  quarry,  and  under  the  stone 
quarry  was  a  tunnel.  The  baron  bound 
the  poor  but  honest  poet  and  stuck  him 
into  this  tunnel !  Then  he  set  the  stop 
clock  at  one-five.  At  that  time  dyna- 
mite would  go  off  and  blow  up  the 
whole  tunnel.  Then  he  took  Lady 
Diantha  and  tied  her  to  a  tree  near 
enough  so  she  could  see  it  all.  Then 
he  gloated  over  her.  saying: 

"  'When  the  hands  point  to  one-five 
the  dynamite  will  explode,  my  proud 
and  haughty  beaut}-.  Then  my  hated 
rival  will  be  dashed  into  eternity !' 

"But  he  turned  his  back  for  a  minute, 
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and  Diantha  slid  out  of  her  bindings. 
She  ran  to  the  stop  clock  and  moved 
the  hands.  Then  she  ran  into  the  tun- 
nel and  untied  Byron.  They  fled  just 
in  time.  The  dynamite  went  off  and 
blew  up  the  tunnel.  And,  ah !  The 
wicked  baron  had  forgotten  to  move 
away !" 

Rosie  paused  dramatically  to  give 
Rayberg  the  full  effect  of  this  climax. 

"All  that  was  left  of  him  was  a  leg 
and  two  arms !" 

That  left  only  Lord  Stitches,  the 
noble  buttonhole  maker.  His  idea  of 
ending  all  for  Byron,  Rosie  explained, 
was  to  tie  him  to  the  carrier  of  a  saw- 
mill and  set  the  machinery  to  going. 
Lady  Diantha  was  imprisoned  in  a 
near-by  room  so  that  she  could  hear 
her  lover's  screams. 

"She  beat  against  the  door,'5  Rosie 
read,  "and  to  her  amazement  it  opened. 
She  ran  to  the  room  where  Byron  was 
tied.  Nearer  and  nearer  he  was  drawn 
to  the  fatal  knives ;  nearer  and  nearer — 
nearer  and  nearer  " 

Rosie's  voice  became  so  thick  with 
sobs  that  she  had  to  pause  in  the  read- 
ing.   Rayberg  looked  up  in  relief. 

"That's  a  fine  story; '  he  said,  cover- 
ing a  yawn. 

"But— b-but  that  isn't  the  end," 
gasped  Rosie. 

"Oh !" 

"Poor  Lady  Diantha!  Must  she 
stand  there  and  see  her  lover  cut  in 
two  ?  It  would  be  a  sad  sight  for  her ! 
Suddenly,  just  as  he  was  only  a  foot 
from  the  saws,  she  felt  she  could  bear 
no  more.  She  was  just  going  to  swoon, 
and  she  began  to  fall  over  backward. 
Halfway  to  the  floor,  she  bumped 
against  a  lever  and  moved  it.  The 
machinery  stopped ! 

"Quickly  she  untied  the  unlucky 
Byron.  They  hid  behind  the  door  and 
waited  till  the  wicked  lord  came  to  see 
how  Byron  looked  all  cut  up.  Then 
they  both  jumped  out  upon  him  and 


tied  him  to  the  carrier  and  set  the 
machinery  going. 

"That,"  Rosie  read  dramatically, 
"was  the  end  of  Lord  Stitches." 

"Is  that  all  of  the  story?"  Rayberg 
asked  hopefully. 

"Oh,  no ;  there  is  still  the  Baron 
Landsandhome." 

"Oh !"  said  Rayberg,  surreptitiously 
taking  another  drink  and  groaning  in- 
wardly. 

"Lady  Diantha  and  Byron  were 
walking  along  the  mill  race  one  day," 
Rosie  read  on,  "and  the  baron,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  mill,  looked  out 
of  a  window  and  saw  them  going  along. 
With  crafty  cunning  he  waited  till  they 
were  right  under  the  window.  Then 
he  leaped  upon  them !  Byron  toppled 
over  and  fell  into  the  mill  race.  The 
strong  current   drew  him  down  the 

river,  down — down — down   He 

looked  back  over  his  shoulder  to  see 
the  wicked  Baron  Landsandhome  drag- 
ging the  beautiful  Diantha  by  the  hair 
into  the  mill.  The  current  swept  him 
on — on — on  " 

Rosie's  voice  stopped. 

"Is  that  all  ?"  Rayberg  asked,  scarcely 
daring  to  hope. 

"Yes,"  said  Rosie.  "The  end  is  gone. 
Nobody  knows  whether  the  beautiful 
maiden  married  her  poet  lover  or  not." 

"Well,  if  the  end  is  gone,"  said  the 
relieved  Rayberg,  "of  course  we  can't 
publish  the  story." 

"I — I  had  an  idea,"  said  Rosie,  trem- 
bling with  excitement.  "Why  wouldn't 
it  be  a  good  idea  to  advertise  for  the 
writer  to  send  in  the  end? — the  real 
writer,  I  mean.  You  could  offer  a 
prize." 

Rayberg  smiled  at  her  naive  little 
suggestion.  But  as  she  turned  her  head 
and  the  lamplight  flickered  down  her 
soft  white  neck  he  had  a  sudden  idea. 
Rosie  was  not  to  be  won  as  other  girls ; 
he  could  read  that  in  the  proud  lift 
of  her  head,  so  like  that  of  her  father. 
What  was  a  thousand  or  so? 
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"And  if  I  should  do  this,  just  to 
please  you,  you  would  wish  to— to 
please  me?"  he  asked,  drawing  closer 
toward  her. 

"I — I — I  must  go  now,"  she  stam- 
mered,    flushing    and     standing  up 
quickly.  "My 
father  is 
coming  after 
me." 

The  pub- 
lisher drew  a 
quick  breath 
and  uttered  a 
word  or  two 
under  his 
breath.  I  n 
the  end  he 
had  never 
failed  with 
any  woman ; 
he  would 
gamble  a  lit- 
tle on  this 
one. 

"Very 
well,"  he  said 
briskly.  "I 
will    offer  a 

prize.  You  will  look  over  the  manu- 
scripts that  come  in.  We  will  publish 
a  synopsis  of  the  story  in  the  news- 
papers. And  then,  Rosie — and  then 
we  " 

But  Rosie  only  turned  scarlet  and 
hurried  home. 

It  was  a  good  newspaper  story ;  every 
newspaper  far  and  near  copied  it.  Who 
could  be  the  author  of  this  mysterious 
book?  Endings  for  the  story  came  in 
from  everywhere.  But  Rosie,  hurry- 
ing feverishly  through  each  new  batch 
of  mail,  saw  only  unfamiliar  names. 
Each  day  she  looked  eagerly ;  each  day 
Rayberg  came  to  bend  over  her  desk 
and  question  her  about  the  contest, 
bending  so  close  to  her  that  her  soft 
black  hair  touched  his  shoulder. 

"He  looks  like  Baron  Landsand- 
home !"  Rosie  thought. 


'That's  a  fine  story"  said  Rayberg. 


Each  night  she  went  home  a  little 
more  discouraged,  a  little  tireder  and 
paler  and  thinner.  Her  father  watched 
her  with  anxious  eyes. 

"You  are  sorrowing  for  Charles?" 
he  asked  her  one  night.    "You  cannot 

forget  him  ?" 

"I  cannot 
forget  him," 
Rosie  an- 
swered. 

"I  cannot 
see  you  suffer 
so,  my  daugh- 
ter," said  her 
father.  "Love 
is  perhaps 
stronger  than 
race  and 
creed.  It 
may  be  that 
the  young 
are  right,  the 
o.l  d  wrong. 
I  will 
longer 
pose." 

R  o  s 
threw  away 
the  pictures  of  the  butcher,  the  fish- 
monger, and  buttonhole  maker.  The 
three  villains  were  ended ;  Baron 
Primerib,  Count  de  Flounder,  and  Lord 
Stitches  would  trouble  Lady  Diantha 
no  more.  But  alas,  in  real  life  now 
there  was  no  poet.  And  the  wicked 
Baron  Landsandhome  still  watched 
her. 

Moreover,  he  had  begun  to  suspect 
her  plot.  And  his  suspicion  grew 
deeper  when  Rosie,  looking  over  a  new 
batch  of  manuscripts — the  attempts  of 
writers  to  furnish  the  prize-winning 
ending  to  the  story — suddenly  came 
across  one  bearing  the  name  of  her 
sweetheart.  As  she  read  it  she  ex- 
claimed: "This  is  the  one!"  Then, 
seeing  that  Rayberg  was  watching  her 
narrowly,  she  added  hastily:  "At  least 
I  think  it  is." 


to* 

no 
op- 
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Rayberg  took  the  manuscript  from 
her  hands.  As  he  glanced  through  the 
pages  a  scheme  occurred  to  him.  The 
story  told  of  the  final  winning  of  Lady 
Diantha  by  her  lover,  Byron.  But  Ray- 
berg, pretending  to  read,  said:  "Thus 
the  duke  won 
Diantha,  and 
Byron  died 
in  another 
woman's 
arms." 

R  o  s  i  e 
turned  pale. 
So  that  was 
Charles'  an- 
swer to  her 
summons  ! 
Her  dream 
castles  went 
crumb  ling 
down  to  dust. 

Suddenly 
she  was  con- 
scious that 
Rayberg  was 
talking  to  her. 
"Isn't  that 
the  right  end- 
ing?" he  asked,  his  voice  seeming  to 
come  from  far  away. 

"No — er — yes,"  she  exclaimed, 
hardly  knowing  what  she  was  saying. 

"Then,  as  I've  seen  my  end  of  the 
bargain  through,  isn't  it  time  that 
you-  " 

But  she  rose,  seized  her  hat,  and 
fled,  never  stopping  until  she  reached 
the  apartment  building  where  she  lived. 

As  she  entered  the  hallway,  there 
stood  Rayberg,  confronting  her. 

"So  you  thought  you'd  trick  me  and 
get  away  with  it,  did  you?"  he  asked 
with  an  ugly  leer. 

With  terror  in  her  big  eyes  she  tore 
past  him  just  as  the  elevator  door 
opened.  Into  the  car  she  rushed,  the 
door  slammed,  and  as  the  car  started 
upward  she  fell  limply  against  the  side 
of  the  car  and  burst  into  sobs.  To 


But — b-but  that  isn't  the  end,"  gasped  Rosie. 


have  tried  so  hard,  and  to  have  failed 
so  miserably — so  wretchedly  ! 

Blindly  she  groped  her  way  to  the 
door  of  her  father's  apartment.  As 
she  opened  the  door  she  stopped,  trans- 
fixed.    There   was   Charles,  chatting 

with  her 
father,  whose 
face  was 
wreathed  in 
smiles. 

"Ah,  now 
Rosie  will  be 
happy !"  he 
was  saying. 
"She  has 
never  been 
the  same 

since  " 

With  a  lit- 
tle, glad  cry 
she  rushed 
into  her 
lover's  arms. 
Then  she 
looked  up  pit- 
eously  and 
asked :  "But 
who    is  the 
other  woman  in  the  story?" 
Charles  looked  puzzled. 
"What  other  woman?"  he  asked. 
"Why,  the  woman  in  whose  arms 
Charles  died — in  the  ending  of  your 

story — the  " 

"But  there  wasn't  any  such  woman !" 
he  exclaimed  in  surprise.  And  then, 
as  she  realized  how  Rayberg  had  tried 
to  trick  her,  she  clasped  her  lover  closer 
than  ever. 

"And  do  you  still  write  poems?"  she 
asked  a  few  minutes  later. 

"Yes,"  he  laughed.  "I'm  writing 
street-car  advertisements  in  verse.  And 
I  make  enough  to  take  care  of  a  wife." 

"Then  the  story  will  end  happily— 
the  way  you  intended  it  to,"  said  Rosie. 

"Oh,  dear,"  she  sighed  contentedly, 
"you  just  don't  know  how  happy — how 
very  happy  Lady  Diantha  is." 


Fade-Outs 

By  Harry  J.  Smalley 


"Good  Day !" 

In  the  March  perpetration  of  these 
pages  of  persiflage  we  gave  voice  to  a 
disconsolate  wail  anent  the  dearth  of  a 
rhyme  for  "films." 

Right  away,  a  mere  woman — Lillian 
Paschal  Day — hops  to  the  garage, 
cranks  up  oY  Pegasus  Six,  and  breezes 
in  with  this  nifty  melodious  enlighten- 
ment : 


"You  chap,  with  your  rhyme  of  a  girlie 
sublime — 
If  you  quit  on  a  smooth  rhyme  for 
'films,' 

She'll  think  you're  no  wiser  than  any 
fool  Kaiser 

And"  you'll  find  the  same  fate  that  is 
Wil'm's!" 

We  believe  this  to  be  the  most  gor- 
geous pome  yet  inspired  by  us  and  The 
Great  War. 

If  the  lines  are  a  sample  of  Miss 
Day's  ability  as  a  catch-as-catch-can 
rhymestress,  and  she  continues  to  hit 
that  speed,  a  whole  lot  of  us  regular 
potes  will  have  to  hunt  regular  jobs. 

— o — 

A  Seasonable  Suggestion. 
Vacation  time  approaches.    Our  con- 
stitution being  too  delicate  to  withstand 


the  rigors  of  the  modern  vacation,  we 
will  not  have  one. 

However,  with  our  usual  cheerful- 
ness, et  cetera,  we  suggest  nice,  long, 
indefinite  vacations  for  the  following: 
Operators  who  run  off  a  sixty-five-min- 
ute feature  in  thirty  minutes. 
Rumors  that  Mary  Pickford  and  Bill 

Hart  are  to  quit  the  screen. 
Girl-sweetheart-father-mother  come- 
dies. 

Wrist  watches  in  the  days  of  '49. 
Leading  men  with  prominent  tummies. 
Dramas  built  on  the  eternal  triangle. 
Artists  with  Van  Dyke  beards. 
Anita  Stewart  in  boy's  clothes. 
All  fat  comedians  except  Roscoe. 
French  maids  with  Irish  maps. 
Francis  X.  Bushman  in  comedy. 
Theda  Bara  acting  kittenish. 
Painted  ticket  sellers. 
Large-biceped  vamps. 
Censored  pictures. 
Glycerin  tears. 
Stunts  that  ain't. 
One-drink  jags. 
Female  Chaplins. 
Black  Lips. 


Paper  snow. 

Valets. 

Snakes. 
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Desiring  to  increase  the  punch  in 
their  pictures,  Universal  signed  up 
James  J.  Corbett  as  a  leading  man. 

You  remember  Jim,  don't  you? 

Yeh,  we  also  lost  some  coin  that  day 
on  John  L. 

— o — 
"Hoop-La !" 
While  viewing  that  play,  'tis  the  wheeze 
That  I  chortled,  so  great  were  my  glees ! 


I've  forgotten  the  plot, 
But  forget,  I  cannot 
Those  dimples  in  Billie  Rhodes'  knees ! 

Not  being  a  member  of  the  in-a-man- 
ner-of-speaking  fair  sex,  we  muchly  de- 
test gossip. 

However,  we  are  forced  to  remark 
that  Pauline  Frederick  is  a  designing 
woman ! 

She  designs  all  her  own  gowns. 

Now,  we  know  why  they  say  Willard 
Mack  is  a  good  business  man. 

The  rascal ! 

He  was  aware  of  Pauline's  economi- 
cal trait  when  he  married  her ! 
— o — 

Alice  Brady  in  "The  Indestructible 
Wife."— 

We  wish  we  had  one  like  that. 
(Ours  is  always  broke!) 

— o — 

Gov't  war-time  restrictions  allowed 
but  one  camera  to  be  used  in  shooting 
a  scene. 

We  can  painfully  recall  at  least  a 
thousand  scenes  that  should  never  had 
ONE  camera  on  'em ! 


Back  From  The  Front. 
The  actors  have  returned  from  war 

And  taken  up  their  duties. 
They  got  much  glory,  heaps  of  Huns, 
And  lots  and  lots  of  cooties! 
— o — 
"Honey  Blossom !" 
D.  Dalton  has  a  Boston 

Bull  terrier — a  pet. 
'Tis  said  he  was  a-costin' 

Five  hundred  bucks,  you  bet ! 
The  name  of  doggie  Boston 

Would,  too,  his  mistress  fit — 
I'd  like  to  be  accostin' 
Sweet  Dorothy  with  it ! 

" — A  Romance  Of  Happy  Valley, 
(Griffith) — the  story  of  the  country 
girl  who  waited  faithfully  for  the  boy 
who  went  away,  and  left  his  coat  on  a 
scarecrow — the  only  tangible  memory 
for  her  to  love — " 

Well,  sir — that  reminds  us.  When 
we  were  a  boy  we  once  ran  away,  and 
eventually  sneaked  home  in  a  coat  that 
no  decent  scarecrow  would  wear. 

Yes,  sir — and  there  was  no  country 
girl  awaiting  us,  either. 


Just  Pa  and  a  barrel  stave  and  the 

woodshed,  ah  

Those  were  the  happy  days ! 
— o — 

You  Ought  To  See  The  Other  Fellow ! 

May  Allison,  in  "Peggy  Does  Her 
Darndest,"  jujutsus  Augustus  Phillip 
over  her  head  and  then  hangs  a  neat, 
but  not  gaudy,  right  cross  on  his  jaw. 
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May  regards  the  role  of  Peggy  the 
best  she  has  ever  had. 

All  right — now  let's  hear  from 
Augustus. 

— o — 
A  Mean  Trick. 
Distance   lent   enchantment   to  the 
view  and  the  view  carried  it  away  off 
in  the  background  where  no  one  could 
get  a  good  look  at  it — 
What  are  we  getting  at? 
Why,  those  exasperating,  long-shot 
bathing  scenes  in  "Mickey !" 

Come  closer,  Mabel — you  have  noth- 
ing to  be  ashamed  of ! 

— o — 
Isn't  This  Awful? 
Universal  has  instructed  its  scenario 
department  that  after  July  1st  not  even 
the  slightest  suggestion  of  booze  must 
appear  in  its  pictures. 
Oh,  very  well ! 

After  that  date,  when  we  feel  like 
indulging  in  a  regular,  rip-snorting 
spree,  we'll  drop  in  and  view  one  of 
those  wild-and-woozy  Universal  two- 
reel  comedies. 


Rum  is  not  the  only  thing  that  fills 
you  with  dizziness  to-day  and  remorse 
to-morrow ! 

Once  in  a  great  while,  like  the 
weather  man  we  make  an  erroneous 

.guess. 

For  instance,  we  figured  Caruso 
would  be  a  filmy  frost,  but  in  "My 
Cousin,"  as  far  as  we  could  see,  he 


comedied  and  pathosed  as  well  as  a 
lot  of  'em. 

The  fact  that  we  are  easily  pleased 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  we 
assure  you. 

— o — 

An  Eastern  film  concern  sent  its 
Western  company  down  South  in  North 
Carolina  to  shoot  some  scenes. 


While  there  they  spent  eight  hours 
and  $1150.00  to  get  a  shot  of  a  horse 

yawning. 


A  director  with  a  bright  idea  finally 
secured  the  desired  scene. 

He  read  the  scenario  to  the  animal. 
— o — 

Let's  Hear  from  Constance  Talmadge ! 

"— D.  W.  Griffith— working  dili- 
gently— for  the  biblical  spectacle — he 
has  posed  Dorothy  Gish  in  a  number 
of  new  incidents  to  tack  on  to  her  por- 
traiture of  the  Mountain  Girl  in  'In- 
tolerance.' " — Chicago  Daily  News,  Feb. 
4,  1919. 

— 0 — 

Answer  to  correspondent: 
Di  Di :  St.  Louis,  Mo. :  So  would 
I  if  I  had  to  live  there.  You're  some 
twisted.  Bull  Montana  is  an  actor, 
not  the  makin's.  He's  called  "Mon- 
tana" because  he's  a  beaut.  He  got  his 
first  name  from  wrestling  with  Fair- 
banks. Doug  delights  in  throwing  that. 
Bi  Bi,  Di  Di. 

— 0 — 

Mary  Pickford  broke  up  a  scene 
while  she  was  making  "Daddy  Long- 
Legs." 
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She  pouted  so  hard  her  upper  lip 
tickled  her  nose  and  she  sneezed ! 
— o — 

We  are  informed  that  during  the 
screening  of  'The  Wild  Cat  Of  Paris" 
in  a  St.  Louis  theater,  "the  crowd  was 
so  dense  the  police  found  it  difficult  to 
break  a  path." 

Our  experience  with  St.  Louis  po- 
licemen leads  us  to  believe  the  density 


was  more  apparent  in  the  coppers  than 
in  the  crowd — 

However,  we'll  let  that  pass,  to  re- 
mark that  if  St.  Louis  would  only  pave 
her  streets  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  b  a  p  every  time  a  big  show  comes 
to  town. 

— o — 
A  Get-Em-All  Ad. 
"Don't    Change    Your  Husband" 
(Lasky) — "a  picture  for  every  husband 
who   sometimes   bores  his   wife — for 
every  wife  who  sometimes  is  an  enigma 
to  her  husband — " 
Which,  we  take  it — 
Embraces,  includes  and  gathers  in 
the  entire  married  population ! 
— o — 

Since  attaining  the  dignity  of  a  reg- 
ular-name-in-electric-lights star — Bert 
Lytell  has  discovered  that  this  form  of 
illuminated  advertising  has  its  draw- 
backs. 

An  exhibitor's  electrician  recently 
and  absent-mindedly  placed  a  "K" 
where  the  "T"  should  be,  in  Bert's  last 
name. 


Oh,  yes— it  LOOKED  all  right,  but 

It  sounded-  

— o — 

Gladys  Brockwell,  who  has  spent  the 
last  four  winters  in  Califilmia,  sighs 
for  her  skates  and  a  lot  of  cold  ice. 

We're  betting  that  an  acquaintance 
of  ours  who  passed  away  owing  us 
three  bucks,  is  at  present  uttering  the 
same  wail. 

Don't  All  Speak  At  Once! 

The  Fox  Film  Corporation  avers  that 
it  costs  them  $1,000,000.00  a  year  to 
keep  up  their  Sunshine  Comedies. 

Strangely  enough,  that  is  the  amount 
the  gov't  has  to  dig  up  annually  to  keep 
down  the  moonshine  commodity. 

Which  of  these  two  shines  is  most 
productive  of  sadness,  we  leave  to  you. 
— o — 

The  Rialto  Theater,  San  Francisco, 
employs  girl  ushers.  They  wear  nifty 
uniforms  along  military  lines — and 
their  own — and  they  sure  bring  busi- 
ness. 


One  of  them  took  us  by  the  hand 
and  led"  us  to  a  seat. 

We  were  right  back  the  next  night ! 

— o — 
Mysteries : 
Why  did  George  remove  his  trousers 
in  "I'll  Say  So!"? 

Why  so  many  hells  in  the  "Arizona"  - 
subtitles  ? 

Why  do  they  allow  Billv  West  to  do 
it? 


The  Girl 
With  the  Tragic  Eyes 

By  Media  Mistley 

SHE  cowered  against  the  wall 
in  abject  fear  while  her 
rival  killed  the  man  whose 
interest  she  had  won. 


"I  hardly  recognized  myself  as  Ber- 
tha Hollingshead  when  I  saw 
'Old   Wives    for  -New,'" 
Edna   Mae  Cooper  told 
me.    "I  love  tragic  roles, 
but  I  feel  them  so  hard 
that  I  forget  everything 
but  my  part ;  I  don't  re- 
member that  I'm  just  a 
character  in  a  play,  but 
am  actually  the  person  I 
portray  for  the  time  being. 
And  even. after  the  picture  is 
done  the  character  stays  in  my 
mind;  she  has  become  part  of  me." 
Imagine  having  such  people  as 
Bertha    Gerhardt    in  "Rimrock 
Jones,"  Mrs.  Mackenzie  in  "You 
Never  Saw  Such  a  Girl," 
and  Conscience  in  "The 
Whispering   Chorus"  al- 
ways   with    you !  Miss 
Cooper's  part  in  C.  B.  De 
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She  began  as  a  "Coast  Defender" — 
and  she  says  that  at  heart  she's 
one  still. 

By  Frank  V.  Bruner 

Ruth  Roland  as  she  appears  to-day. 


IN  his  great  steel  cage  a  tawny  tiger  paced  to  and 
fro.  All  about  him  stage  hands  shoved  and  jostled 
their  way,  carpenters  hammered  lustily  on  a  great, 
half-finished  temple,  and  directors  shouted,  while,  just 
in  front  of  him,  Ruth  Roland,  clad  in  a  trig  blue  suit 
with  a  broad  white  collar,  did  a  few  steps  of  a  fancy 
dance.  It  was  out  in  California,  during  the  making  of 
the  Pathe  serial,  "The  Tiger's  Trail."  Ruth,  you  know, 
says  she's  made  so  many  serials  that  her  life  slogan 
is  "Continued  Next  Week!" 

"Why,  Ruth,  that's  the  old-fashioned  skirt  dance; 
they  did  it  between  the  acts  of  the  road  shows  when  I 
was  a  kid !"  The  swarthy  Hindu  who  had  been  arguing 
with  her  about  dancing  sat  down  on  an  empty  box  and 
applauded.  "You're  right;  it  is  prettier  than  modern 
dances,  but  where  on  earth  did  you  learn  to  give  it 
that  professional  finish?" 

"Oh,  when  I  was  a  Coast  Defender !"  Ruth  fanned 
herself  with  her  natty  little  hat  as  the  cry  of  "Lights !" 
sent  the  blaze  of  the  Cooper-Hewitts  down  on  her. 
"That's  so ;  you're  from  the  East  and  don't  know  what 
that  means.   Well,  out  here  in  California  we  say  'Coast 
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Defender'  when  we  talk  about  an  actor  who  has  spent 
most  of  his  time  playing  in  theaters  on  the  Pacific  coast 
— and  that's  what  I've  done.  Oh,  my,  yes;  doing  pic- 
tures is  just  a  stage  in  my  evolution.  Why,  for  years 
I  earned  the  sugar  for  my  bread  and  butter  by  doing 
that  little  dance;  I  went  straight  up  the  coast  from 
San  Diego  to  the  very  northern  tip  of  the  old  U.  S., 
and  I  have  a  newspaper  clipping  to  prove  that  I  made 
my  first  appearance  singing  'What  Could  the  Poor 
Girl  Do?'  and  was  a  hit." 

She  did,  and  she  was ;  the  family  photograph 
album  proves  it.    And  her  family  was  all  on  her 
side.     Her   mother,   Elizabeth    Houser,  was 
known  as  the  California  Nightingale,  and  her 

father  was 


Even  then  she  got  a 
pay  envelope. 


See  the  resemblance  to  the  youngster 
above ? 


manager  of 
the  Colum- 
bia Thea- 
ter, in  San 
Francisco,  when 
Ruth  was  a  baby ; 
so  her  debut  at  a 
very    early  age 
was   a  foregone 
conclusion. 

"It  was  in 
'Cinderella. '  " 
Ruth  was  talk- 
ing to  me  now, 
as  well  as  to  the 

Hindu,  for  I'd  sauntered  over  when  I  saw  her 
dancing.  "And,  do  you  know,  I  can  remem- 
ber vividly  how  I  loved  the  coach  they  used 
in  one  scene  of  that  play.  It  was  drawn  by 
ponies,  and  I  used  to  hide  in  it  so  that  I 
could  have  a  little  ride  every  night  when 
they  drew  the  coach  across  the  stage.  But 
somebody  discovered  me.  and  I  was  for- 
bidden to  ride  any  more.  And  even  now, 
when  I  see  children  with  a  pony,  I'm  en- 
vious;  I'll  never  forget  how  much  I  wanted 
one  in  those  days !" 

"Cinderella"  went  on  its  way,  and  "Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy"  replaced  it  at  her  father's 
theater.  Ruth  had  won  acceptance  as  a 
child  actress  by  that  time,  and  her  days  as 
a  "Coast  Defender"  were  well  begun. 

"I  think  I  know  every  railroad  switch  and 
siding  on  the  Southern  Pacific,"  she  declared 
as  I  dragged  up  a  chair  and  dusted  it  oft 
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for  her.  "Oh,  thanks !  I  wouldn't  dare  let 
these  clothes  come  anywhere  near  a  chair ; 
I'm  to  be  thrown  to  that  tiger  as  soon  as  the 
lights  work  properly,  and  this  skirt  is  fash- 
ionably narrow,  which  means  that  it 
crumples. 

"Well,  as  I  said,  I  know  every  inch  of 
railroad  track  out  here ;  I've  been  over  it  all 
so  many  times,  never  playing  a  town  farther 
east  than  Sacramento. 

"When  I  finally  got  too  big  for  child  parts 
I  became  an  ingenue,  playing  in  vaudeville 
with  Louise  Dresser  and  other  stars,  and 
for  several  years  I  played  in  stock  in  San 
Francisco,  in  the  famous  Belasco  Company, 
at  the  Alcazar  Theater.  You've  probably 
heard  of  that  organization;  it's  famous  be- 
cause it  sent  so  many  stars  to  Broadway — 
David  Warfield,  May  Irwin,  and  lots  of 
others.  It  didn't  send  me,  though,  much 
as  I  hoped  it  would,  and  I  went  back  to 
vaudeville — traveled  over  the  Sullivan-Con- 
.  sidine  Circuit, 

K  still    on  the 

O     coast,  with  mv 

5*  4- 

§       own  act. 

"And  then, 
one  evening,  a 
director  who  spe- 
cialized in  cowboy 
and    Indian  stuff 
happened  to  drop  in 
at   the  theater 
wThere  I  was  play- 
i  n  g  ,    and  two 


She  makes  a  wonderful  farmerette  I 


In  her  skirt-dance  days. 


weeks  later  I  reported  at  the  old  Kalem  Company's 
studio,  near  Los  Angeles,  and  began  the  work  that 
k      led  to  two-reel  Kalem  fillers.   Balboa  was  my  next 
p     company;  then  pretty  soon  I  got  caught  in  the 
mesh  of  the  serials,  and  at  first  I  used  to  get 
so  excited  over  the  plot  that  I  could  hardly  act 
fast  enough;  I  wanted  to  hurry  things  up  and  see 
how  they'd  turn  out — the  director  wouldn't  tell  me  a 
day  ahead. 

"The  first  one  I  did  was  'Who  Pays?' — and  then 
came  a  lot  of  well-known  Pathe  serials — 'The  Red 
Circle,'  The  Neglected  Wife,'  The  Price  of  Folly,' 
'Hands  LTp,'  and  now  I'm  following  The  Tiger's 
Trail,'  and  I'm  as  interested  in  knowing  what's  go- 
ing to  happen  as  in  the  old  days  of  my  first  thriller." 


Fans  and  Fancy 

How  fashion's  feathery  wands 
act  like  magic  to  a  famous  star. 

By  Edna  S.  Michaels 

THERE  was  a  quick  movement  of 
the  slim  white  fingers,  and  a 
great  fan  of  peacock  feathers 
unfurled  before  me.  At  my  gasp  of 
enthusiasm,  Clara  Kimball  Young 
laughed  delightedly  and  turned  toward 
a  great  chest  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 

"Oh,  but  you  must  see  the  others !" 
she  exclaimed,  dropping  down  on  a 
huge  cushion  beside  it.  "Just  see  here 
— fans  from  Paris,  from  Egypt,  from 

Madrid  "    She  lifted  out  an  armful 

of  them  and  spread  the  fans  about  her, 


till  the  gorgeous  riot  of  color  made  it 
look  as  if  a  flock  of  birds  of  paradise 
had  alighted  against  her  black  frock. 
"They're  one  of  my  hobbies,  and  I  use 
them  in  pictures  whenever  my  role  per- 
mits. Don't  you  love  this  little  French 
fan,  with  the  big  red  rose  embroidered 
on  it?  And  this  one  with  the  sequins 
comes  from  Spain;  I  carried  it  in  'The 
Savage  Woman.'  " 

But  the  feather  fans  were  what  most 
attracted  me,  and  she  admitted  that 
they  were  her  favorites,  too. 

"This  one  came  from  Egypt."  Lov- 
ingly she  trailed  her  fingers  through 
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its  slender  gray  feathers.  "Hasn't  it 
an  odd  handle — just  this  one  piece  of 
carved  wood,  with  all  the  little  slim 
plumes  branching  out  together?  And 
these  marks  on  the  handle  mean  health 
and  happiness  for  the  owner. 

"Each  fan  brings  to  my  mind  a  defi- 
nite picture;  I  can  sit  with  one  of  my 
favorite  fans  in  my  hands  and  imagine 
all  sorts  of  places  and  people  that  ex- 
isted perhaps  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
They  say  that  this  little  fan  belonged 
to  Marie  Antoinette.  Just  think  of  the 
things  it  has  seen !  And  this  great 
black  feather  fan  was  sent  to  me  from 
Malta ;  I've  never  been  in  Malta,  but 


I've  pictured  it  all  dozens  of  times,  nev- 
ertheless. Probably  I'd  be  dreadfully 
disappointed  if  I  actually  went  there 
now — the  country  couldn't  be  half  as 
beautiful  as  my  imaginary  one. 

"My  friends  all  know  of  my  hobby, 
and  so,  no  matter  where  they  are,  if 
they  see  an  especially  lovely  or  inter- 
esting fan  they  send  it  to  me." 

The  feather  fans  quite  surrounded 
her  by  this  time,  and  I  could  readily 
understand  why  she  loved  them.  One 
was  of  orchid  shades,  and  there  were 
others  of  nile  green,  topaz  yellow,  mid- 
night blue,  vivid  flame  color ;  she  smiled 
good-by  at  me  over  the  brilliant  plumes 
of  the  last,  and  I  knew  that  she  would 
spend  an  absorbing  hour  putting  them 
all  back  into  the  treasure  chest  again. 


to  his  submarine  location,  but  he  himself  couldn't 
tell  which  one  of  the  divers  in  the  other  photo- 
graph was  he. 

He  swears  he  was  "below"  not  a  day,  but  a 
year — feeling  all  hands  and  feet.  "Even  though 
the  country  is  all  dry  after  July  ist,  dry  land  is 
good  enough  for  me !"  he  remarked  when  he 
got  back  up  to  California. 


Oh,  No-  J 

He  Never 
Works! 


ND  everywhere  the  ac- 
t  i  o  n  went  Tourneur 
was  sure  to  go,"  even 
when  the  scenario  demanded 
that  the  company  travel  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  The  fa- 
mous director  of  "White 
Heather"  is  easy  to  rec- 
ognize in  this  picture  in 
the  corner,  on  his  way 


When  I 
Called 
on  Anita 

Suppose,  just  for  fun, 
that  your  best  chum 
was  visiting  in  Holly- 
wood, and  that  this 
was  a  letter  from  her 
to  you,  telling  you  all 
about  how  she  called 
on  Miss  Stewart. 

By  Grace  Kingsley 


w 


ELL,  you 
know  I 
thought  I 


was  merely  a  very 
feminine  young 
woman,  with  a  hus- 
band whom  I  consult 
on  all  business  details, 
who  was  a  soldier, 
and  therefore — and 
for  other  reasons — 
of  whom  I  am  very 
proud.  Still,  if  you 
say  I'm  all  that — 
what  was  it  you  called 
me? — the  First  Independent  Woman 
Producer  of  Pictures? — well,  I  sup- 
pose I'm  just  feminine  enough  to  agree. 
But  it's  a  good  deal  to  have  to  live 
down — or  up  to — isn't  it?" 

Anita  Stewart  looked  up  at  me  with 
that  charming,  half-wistful  smile  in  her 
leaf-brown  eyes  as  she  welcomed  me 
on  the  veranda  of  her  lovely  Holly- 
wood home,  and,  with  her  exquisite 
slimness  and  delicate  coloring,  I  had 
to  admit  that  she  didn't  look  at  all  like 
anything  suffragetty  commencing  with 
capitals. 

Her  house  is  backed  up  against  a 
verdant  hill,  with  the  mountains  in  the 


background.  And  you  know  there  isn't 
anything  in  the  world  that  can  make 
a  woman  look  so  utterly  feminine  as 
a  husky  mountain  for  a  background. 

"Why,  I  even  have  regular  tea  every 
afternoon — and  keep  pet  rabbits  !  And 
if  there  can  be  anything  more  indicative 
of  a  trustful  and  childlike  nature  than 
keeping  pet  rabbits  I  don't  know  what 
it  is,  do  you?  To  be  sure,  the  rabbits 
were  wished  on  me  by  a  so-called 
friend  as  a  birthday  present  the  other 
day ;  still,  I  must  admit,  I  adore  'em. 

"Besides,"  she  announced  trium- 
phantly, "Fve  just  been  mending  my 
dress.    Oh,  these  awful  narrow  skirts ! 


7 


Her  house  is  backed  up  against 
a  verdant  hill  with  mountains 
in  the  background. 


And  that  reminds  me.  One  of  the  first  pictures  I 
played  in  for  Vitagraph  I  wore  a  dress  from  the 
wardrobe.  It  was  a  dress  I  liked  very  much, 
which  I  chose  in  a  hurry,  but  when  I  went 
to  put  it  on  I  found  it  wouldn't  go  round 
me.  I  insisted  on  wearing  it,  anyway,  and 
the  director  and  I  agreed  that  when  I  went 
out  of  the  room  I  should  back  out,  so  it 
wouldn't  show  that  the  dress  didn't  come 
together. 

"Oh,  you  must  meet  my  husband,  Rudolph 

Cameron !" 

Very  good  looking  and  very  charming  is 
this  boyish-appearing  husband  of  the  lovely 
Miss  Stewart,  and  as  they're  such  an  ideally 
handsome  and  ideally  happy,  couple  of  young- 
sters, it's  hard  to  write  about  Miss  Stewart  with- 
out writing  about  him,  too.    And  he  approves  of 
every  single  thing  about  his  wife — ex- 
cept that  one-piece  bathing  suit !  Of 
course  it  was  a  professional  bathing 
suit,  worn  in  "A  Midnight  Romance/' 
and  so  it  simply  had  to  be  worn.  But 
just  between  you  and  me,  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  any  bathing  suit,  one  piece 


He  whispered 
to  me  in  confidence 
how  cute  he 

thought 
she  looked 
in  it. 


or  otherwise,  is  going  to  disrupt  that 
family,  because,  while  before  his  wife 
he  says  he  severely  disapproves,  as  soon 
as  her  back  was  turned  he  whispered 
to  me  in  confidence  and  great  pride 
how  awfully  cute  he  thought  she  looked 
in  it! 

"Did  I  say  I  poured  every  afternoon? 
Well,  this  is  the  pouring  hour,  and  I'll 
prove  it !" 

Whereupon,  just  as  if  by  magic,  out 
of  the  house  is  switched  the  little  tea 
cart,  and  we  all  begin  to  lemon  or 
cream  and  sugar. 

"Why  don't  you  say  the  weather  to- 
day is  unusual?"  teased  Miss  Stewart. 
"Everything  in  California  always  is 
'unusual.'  I  never  heard  of  so  much 
unusualness  in  my  life.  But  I'll  tell 
you  in  confidence  we  do  it  in  the  East, 
too.  My  sister,  Lucille  Lee  Stewart, 
you  know,  lives  in  New  York,  on  Long 
Island,  and  do  you  think  she'll  admit 
there's  ever  a  mosquito  there  or  that 
it  ever  rains  on  her  house?  Not  much 
she  won't !  Now  she's  been  writing  me 
about  what  an  unusually  mild  winter 
they've  had.  I  have  a  home  on  Long 
Island,  too,  and  I  love  it  very  much,  of 
course.  Sometimes  I'm  terribly  home- 
sick, especially  as  I  haven't  had  much 
time  to  go  about  here,  I've  been  so  busy. 
I  don't  mean  cafes  and  theaters ;  I 
really  don't  care  for  the  night  life  at 
all.  I'd  rather  loaf  around  at  home. 
But  I  do  love  the  outdoors.  Well,  I 
shall  have  an  excuse  for  horseback 
riding  soon.  You  see,  I'm  to  do  'In 
Old  Kentucky,'  and  I'm  not  going  to 
have  any  doubling  for  me  that  I 

"I'd  rather  loaf  around  at  home  than  / 
bother  with  theaters  and 
cafes"  she  said. 
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can  avoid.  Marshall  Neilan  is  going  to 
direct  me  in  it,  and  we're  going  to 
New  Orleans  for  a  lot  of  the  scenes. 

"Oh,  yes,  and  I  just  must  get  a 
chance  to  go  fishing!  I  love  fishing. 
It's  the  only  sorrow  in  my  life."  She 
heaved  a  mock  sigh  and  glanced  at  her 
husband.  "It's  the  only  sorrow  of  my 
life  that  my  husband  and  I  don't  agree 
on  fishing." 

"Oh,"  retorted  Mr.  Cameron  in  quite 
husbandly  scorn,  "she  likes  to  sit  in  a 
boat  and  dream  and  let  her  line  trail 
in  the  water.  Now  I  like  trout  fishing, 
where  you  have  to  chase  the  fish,  you 
know.    That's  what  I  call  sport." 

"But  do  you  like  working  in  Cali- 
fornia?" I  hastened  to  inquire. 

"As  well  as  anywhere,"  admitted 
Miss  Stewart.  "As  a  matter  of  fact, 
do  you  see  that  hill  back  there?"  she 


interrupted  herself.  "Well,  I'd  rather 
stroll  off  up  there  and  dream  than  work 
in  the  greatest  picture  in  the  world! 
Isn't  that  scandalous?* 

"Yes,  it  is,"  exclaimed  her  husband, 
"for  two  bachelors  live  in  that  house 
on  the  hill !" 

"Exactly  like  a  picture  plot!"  I  in- 
terrupted. 

"But  I've  never  met  'em!"  declared 
Miss  Stewart.  "Never  even  caught  a 
glimpse  of  'em! 

We  all  laughed,  and  then  I  rose  to 
go.  Anita  told  me,  as  I  was  leaving, 
that  she  was  to  go  East  for  the  sum- 
mer, but  that  she'd  be  back  in  Cali- 
fornia in  the  fall.  I  asked  her  if  she 
would  be  glad  to  get  back  to  New  York. 

"Well,  yes — and  no,"  she  replied. 
Which  was  certainly  diplomatic,  wasn't 
it? 


Tailor  and  Director— What's  the  Difference? 

\   TAILOR  measures  a  star  for  his  clothes — a  director  for  his  close-up.  For 
if  you  don't  stand  just  exactly  so  many  feet — to  the  very  last  inch — from 
the  camera  in  a  case  like  this  all  the  emotion  in  the  world  won't  register. 


Corbett  Makes  a  Visit 

I 'LL  let  you  go  on  one  condition. 
Director  Julian.     "Don't  you  dare  go 
in  for  any  boxing  and  come  back  here 
with  a  black  eye.    We  can't  have  the  serial 
held  up !" 

Jim    Corbett,    the    new    Universal  star, 


grinned  as  he  said,  "Don't  worry." 
off  he  started  to  visit  his  old  friend 
Jeffries. 

Director  Julian  needn't  have  wor- 
ried.    The   two    former  champion 
pugilists  didn't  even  talk  about  box- 


And 
Jim 


ing.  There  were  too  many  more  inter- 
esting things  on  Jeffries'  big  California 
ranch,  such  as  these  prize  sheep,  for 
example. 

"It's  great  stuff,  being  in  the  \ 
movies,  Jim,"  Corbett  said  to  Jet-  jj 

fries,  as  they  sat  on  a        ^,  -.-r-  • 

wall,  after  having  in-  / 
s  p  e  c  t  e  d   the   ranch.  s> 
"Whv  don't  von  trv  it :" 

But  Jef-  '  Jllfcx 
fries  only 
grinned. 

"Thi  s 
suits  me," 
he  said. 


Harold,  the  Last  of  the  Saxons 

In  which  Henry  Minor  is  inveigled  into  amateur  theatri- 
cals.   Adapted  from  the  Paramount-Drew  comedy  by 

Fannie  Kilbourne 


J  J  ENRY'S 
J~""j  wife  was 
keeping- 
still,  and  Henry 
was  nervous. 

He  and  Polly 
had  been  married 
eight  months,  and 
Henry  was  begin- 
ning to  be  some- 
thing of  a  weather 

prophet.  He  was  learning  the  signals. 
When  his  wife  did  not  talk  it  was  like 
one  of  those  sultry  calms  that  means  a 
storm  ahead. 

"Nice  winter  weather  we're  having," 
he  remarked  chattily. 

Apparently  his  wife  did  not  hear 
him. 

"Seems  to  me  you're  looking  prettier 
than  usual  to-night." 

In  his  uneasiness,  Henry  was  moving 
up  his  heavy  artillery.  Even  this  did 
not  work.    Polly  only  smiled  an  absent 


Polly's  voice 
quivered,  so  did 
her  under  lip. 
Henry's  heart 
sank.  Polly  was 
going  to  cry. 

sort  of  a  smile.  Henry  fidgeted  about  a 
while  longer,  growing  more  apprehen- 
sive every  minute.  Finally  he  could 
stand  the  suspense  no  longer. 

"Come  on,  Polly,  out  with  it !"  he 
said.  "Have  you  done  something 
wrong,  or  have  I  ?" 

"Oh,  it's  nothing  like  that,"  she  said. 
"I  was  thinking  about  the  play  we're 
going  to  give  to  swell  our  Red  Cross 
fund.  Just  think,  dearie,  there  are 
only  seven  leads  and  I'm  to  be  one  of 
them !" 
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"Bully!  That's  great!  Congratula- 
tions !   Well,  well !" 

Henry  was  positively  expansive  in 
his  relief.  So  he  had  all  his  worry 
over  this ! 

"Nobody  could  be  any  better  or  any 
prettier  leading  lady  than  you,  my 
dear,"  he  assured  her. 

"Here  are  the  others  in  the  cast,"  she 
explained,  showing  him  pictures  of  men 
and  women  in  old  Saxon  attire.  "The 
name  of  the  piece  is  'Harold,  the  Last 
of  the  Saxons.'  " 

"Fine !"  said  Henry. 

"And — and" — Polly  toyed  nervously 
with  the  tassel  of  the  couch,  then  made 
her  voice  just  a  shade  too  casual — "and 
you're  to  be  Harold." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  Henry  laughed  loud 
and  heartily.  He  knew  a  good  joke 
when  he  saw  it. 

"But  Henry,  don't  laugh!  It  isn't 
a  joke.    You  are  !" 

"I  am  not!"  Henry  chuckled,  still 
jovially.  "Say,  Polly,  can't  you  just 
see  me  in  that  rig !"  He  pointed  at  the 
picture  of  Harold  the  Saxon.  "Can't 
you  just  see  me  frisking  about  the  stage 
in  a  union  suit  and  a  Roman  bath  robe  ? 
Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !" 

It  was  well  that  Henry  had  that 
good  laugh,  because  it  was  to  be  his  last 
for  some  time. 

"Why,  Henry  Minor !  How  can  you 
act  like  that?  Why,  you  have  to  be  in 
it !   I — I  promised  them  you  would  be." 

Henry  looked  at  his  wife,  aghast,  to 
see  that  she  was  in  earnest. 

"Well,  I  won't,  and  that  settles  it!" 
he  said.   But  he  didn't  laugh  this  time. 

"Why,  H-H-Henry!" 

Polly's  voice  quivered,  so  did  her 
under  lip.  Henry's  heart  sank.  The 
sultry-calm  signal  had  been  a  true  one. 
Polly  was  going  to  cry ! 

"I  won't  do  it !  I  won't  do  it !  I — 
I  won't  do  it !"  Henry  retreated  to 
the  farther  side  of  the  room,  reiterating 
in  a  slowly  sinking  voice  that  he 
wouldn't  do  it.    And  his  heart  was 


sinking  along  with  his  voice.  He  knew 
well  enough  that  he  would. 

"Oh,  H-Henry !  We've  only  been 
married  eight  m-m-months  and  you 
d-don't  c-care  for  me  any  more." 

Well,  after  that  Henry  had  as  much 
chance  as  the  well-known  snowball  in 
a  warm  country.    And  Henry  knew  it. 

"All  right!  All  right— all  right!" 
he  promised.  "I'll  be  Harold  the 
Saxon,  or  any  other — blasted  thing! 

I'll    be   Oh,    Polly,    don't  cry, 

honey.  I  was  just  joking  when  I 
said  I  wouldn't.  Honey,  don't  cry. 
Of  course  I'll  do  anything  you  want 
me  to.  Don't  cry.  Of  course  I'll  be 
Harold  the  Saxon." 

And  he  was.    Of  course  he  was. 

He  was  not  happy  when  he  went 
to  the  first  rehearsal,  and  he  was  cer- 
tainly not  any  happier  when  he  came 
away.  First  of  all,  Miss  Allen  read 
the  play.  Miss  Allen  was  willing  to 
do  almost  anything  for  the  cause.  She 
had  written  the  play  herself,  she  in- 
tended to  coach  it  herself,  and  to  take 
the  leading  part  herself.  Oh,  she  was 
nothing  of  a  slacker,  this  Miss  Allen. 

"The  part  of  Harold  the  Saxon" 
Miss  Allen  read,  "will  be  taken  by  Mr. 
Henry  Minor.  Will  Mr.  Minor  kindly 
stand  up  so  that  we  can  all  look  at 
him  ?" 

Mr.  Minor  would  not  have  stood  up 
if  Polly  had  not  tugged  at  his  sleeve 
and  led  off  the  applause  herself.  Mr. 
Henry  Minor  had  never  felt  more  ill 
at  ease  in  his  life.  And  that  was  not 
the  worst  of  it,  either.  All  sorts  of 
unpleasant  things  seemed  scheduled  to 
happen  to  Harold  the  Saxon.  Miss 
Allen,  who  was  large  and  portly,  was 
to  play  the  part  of  Boadicea.  At  the 
final  tableau,  Boadicea  was  to  hover 
in  the  air  above  the  dying  Harold,  sup- 
ported, of  course,  by  a  carefully  con- 
cealed iron  hook. 

"You  think  they'll  have  a  good  stout 
hook,  don't  you,  Polly?"  Henry  asked 
nervously. 
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Henry  was  so  embarrassed  that  he  sat  down  in  the  lap  of  one  of  the  lady  principals. 


"Oh,  of  course,"  Polly  reassured  him. 

Another  plump  lady  sat  at  Henry's 
side.  She  was  to  play  the  part  of 
Ameda. 

"As  Harold  dies,"  Miss  Allen  read, 
"Ameda  shrieks  and  throws  herself 
upon  him." 

Henry  cocked  a  weather  eye  toward 
his  neighbor.  She  was  undoubtedly 
overplump. 

"Yes,"  she  cheerfully  admitted,  "I'm 
the  Shriek.  I  didn't  want  to  be  in 
this  thing  at  all.  But  ever  since  my 
husband  played  the  leading  part  in  the 
'Rubaiyat'  he's  been  as  ambitious  as 
Monty  Flagg.  I'm  just  taking  part  in 
this  to  please  him." 

"Shake!"  said  Mr.  Minor  mourn- 
fully. 

Then  William  the  Conqueror  ap- 
peared.    For  several  minutes  Henry 


stared  in  amazement  at  the  muscular 
giant  who  had  just  come  into  the  room. 

"Polly,"  he  whispered  at  last,  "do 
you  know  who  that  fellow  is?  That's 
Pug  Carson,  the  bartender  and  ex-prize 
fighter!" 

If  he  had  any  lingering  hopes  of 
Polly's  being  horrified  and  withdrawing 
her  own  name  and  his  from  the  pro- 
gram he  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  smilingly  agreed. 
"We  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  be 
democratic  and  have  him  in  it.  Be- 
sides," she  added  artlessly,  "he's  given 
lots  of  money  to  the  organization." 

"Oh !"  said  Henry. 

Pug  greeted  Henry  like  an  old 
friend. 

"Well,"  he  observed  cheerily,  "so 
you're  Harold?  I  guess  I'm  the  guy 
who  gives  you  the  knock-out." 
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"Oh  I"  said  Henry  again.  The  char- 
acter of  Harold  the  Saxon  seemed  to 
be  rather  unpromising. 

The  rehearsals  went  on.  Henry  al- 
most jumped  the  track  when  he  learned 
that  his  wife  played  the  part  of  Mrs. 
William  the  Conqueror.  Having  her 
appear  as  Pug  Carson's  wife  was  al- 
most the  last  straw.  But  not  quite. 
Polly  persuaded  him — Polly  was  a  great 
little  persuader — that  it  was  his  duty 
to  accept  this,  that  he  was  doing  his  bit. 

"Well,  all  right,"  said  the  resigned 
Henry.   "C'est  la  guerre!" 

He  had  never  been  so  thoroughly 
miserable  in  his  life  as  when  he  stood 
up  to  read  his  lines  for  the  first  time, 
and  he  was  so  flustered  and  embar- 
rassed when  he  finished  that 
he  sat  down  in  the  lap  of  one 
of  the  lady  principals. 

Then  some 
substitute 
weapons  were 
brought 
and   he  had 
to  suffer  the 
indignity  of 
being  con- 
quered by 
William    t  h  e 
Conqueror. 

After  that 
Henry's  spirit 
was  pretty 

Then  he  had  to 
suffer  the  indig- 
nity of  being  i 
conquered  by 
William  the 
Conqueror.  j 


well  broken.  He  docilely  appeared  at  re- 
hearsals and  did  as  he  was  told.  When 
the  faithful  vassals  shouted,  "Here 
comes  Harold!  Here  comes  Harold!" 
and  stood  in  an  excited  semicircle,  their 
hands  to  their  foreheads  as  if  the  sun 
were  almost  too  bright,  at  just  the  right 
moment,  when  the  suspense  was  in- 
tense, Henry  would  appear,  looking  as 
meek  and  faithful  as  a  Chinaman  bring- 
ing home  the  family  wash. 

"A  little  more  fire,  Mr.  Minor;  a 
little  more  fire!"  Miss  Allen  would  beg. 

So  Henry  would  throw  out  his  chest 
and  try  to  be  a  little  more  ardent.  It 
was  a  hard  life.  Henry  was  not  the 
only  one  who  suffered,  either.  Pug 
Carson  had  just  as  much  difficulty  liv- 
ing up  to  Miss  Allen's  concep- 
tion of  William  the  Conqueror. 
The  only  character  whose  work 
wholly  suited  Miss  Allen  was 


Boadicea, 


the    untamable,  the 
invincible.      M  i  s  s 
Allen  herself  played 
the    part    of  Boa- 
dicea, 
The  night  for  the 
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dress  rehearsal  arrived.  The  perform- 
ance was  acted  from  the  beginning  to 
the  final  tableau.  The  iron  hook  which 
was  to  hold  Boadicea,  fairylike,  in  the 
air  above  the  dying  Harold  was  tested 
out,  and  seemed  equal  to  the  strain. 
Everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  big 
night.  Just  as  Henry  was  leaving,  he 
found  Pug  Carson  in  a  depressed  state 
of  nerves.  He  was  having  an  advance 
case  of  stage  fright. 

"Naw,"  he  told  Henry  pessimisti- 
cally, "I  ain't  no  bloomin'  Georgie 
Cohan.  I've  trained  hard  for  this  show, 
but  the  nearer  the  big  night  comes  the 
farther  I  am  from  being  an  actor." 

In  his  secret  thoughts  Henry  admitted 
that  there  was  some  truth  in  what  Pug 
said,  but  he  did  not  tell  Pug  so.  It 
took  Harold  the  Saxon  some  time  to 
get  William  the  Conqueror  cheered  up. 

When  Henry  and  Polly  reached  home 
they  found  that  the  costumes  had  ar- 
rived. Polly  tried  her  own,  then  she 
got  out  Henry's.  Poor  Henry !  He 
went  down  for  the  third  time  when  he 
saw  what  he  was  to  wear. 

"Go  out  on  the  stage  in  this !"  he 
howled.  "With  nothing  on  but  this ! 
With  nothing  at  all  on  my  1-legs ! 
Polly,  I  won't  do  it !" 

But  this  last  revolt  was  put  down, 
just  as  Henry's  revolts  always  were. 

"Nonsense !"  Polly  assured  him 
cheerfully.  "It's  every  bit  as  modest 
as  your  bathing  suit." 

The  night  came.  On  one  side  of  the 
footlights  was  the  audience,  gay,  happy, 
out  to  have  a  good  time,  to  see  their 
acquaintances  "act."  On  the  other  side 
was  as  depressed  a  gathering  as  ever 
waited  for  a  curtain  to  rise.  Pug  Car- 
son was  cheerful  enough ;  he  had  taken 
one  little  drink  to  brace  him  up,  then 
another  to  wash  that  one  down,  and 
then  another  and  another  and  another. 
In  fact,  Pug  Carson  was  feeling  pretty 
good.  But  nobody  else  was.  Even 
Polly  was  gay  only  in  an  excited,  hectic 
sort  of  way. 


Polly  did  look  pretty,  though.  Pug 
Carson  had  not  had  too  many  cheering 
drafts  to  recognize  that. 

"Well,"  he  said  in  a  patronizing  way 
to  Henry,  "our  little  wTife  looks  pretty 
sweet  to-night,  eh  ?" 

"Sh  !  Henry,  don't  pay  any  attention 
to  him,"  Polly  whispered  nervously, 
holding  Henry  back.  "He's  just  a  little 
bit  tipsy.  I'll  manage  him  all  right. 
Sh  !   There,  the  curtain's  gone  up  !" 

Henry's  mind  was  on  Pug  Carson, 
however,  and  he  paid  no  attention  to 
the  curtain.  In  fact,  he  almost  missed 
his  own  cue.  He  stood  glaring  at  Pug 
when  Polly  clutched  frantically  at  his 
arm. 

"Henry,  quick!  Your  shield! 
They're  crying  'Here  comes  Harold!' 
Quick !" 

Henry  came  back  to  earth  with  a 
bang.  Somebody  dashed  off  and  re- 
turned with  his  spear,  somebody  else 
thrust  his  shield  into  his  hand,  some- 
body thrust  Henry  himself  upon  the 
stage. 

The  vassals  were  standing,  their 
hands  to  their  brows,  shouting  "Here 
comes  Harold!"  They  had  said  it  over 
and  over  again  to  fill  up  the  nerve-rack- 
ing pause.  Even  the  audience  was  be- 
ginning to  wonder  what  had  happened 
to  Harold  the  Saxon,  when  he  appeared. 
He  did  not  look  particularly  kingly, 
but  at  least  he  was  there. 

Somebody  had  lied  to  Henry,  some- 
body had  told  him  that  one  never  saw 
the  audience  from  the  stage.  Before 
he  had  advanced  six  inches  he  recog- 
nized Will  Hough  in  the  front  row. 
Two  inches  more  and  he  saw  Harvey 
Peters,  then  the  Miffins  two  rows  back. 
Every  one  of  them  was  grinning 
broadly.  Henry's  bare  legs  felt  cold, 
his  knees  seemed  unable  to  support 
his  weight. 

Totteringly,  he  advanced  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  stage.  A  strange  voice  from 
somewhere  was  saying  his  opening  lines. 
Sentence  after  sentence  came,  with  all 
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the  familiar  intonations.  Slowly  he  be- 
came a  little  more  steady  in  the  knees. 
Suddenly  he  recognized  the  voice  that 
was  saying  his  lines.  It  was  his  own ! 
Polly's  training  had  not  been  in  vain. 

After  that,  all  went  splendidly.  Will 
Hough  and  Harvey  Peters  and  the 
Miffins  and  the  rest  of  the  audience 
nodded  to  each  other  in  surprise,  and 
whispered : 

"Well,  well!  I  didn't  know  Henry 
had  it  in  him !" 

Neither  did  Henry.  He  was  more 
surprised  every  minute  that  passed 
without  his  tongue  cleaving  to  the  roof 
of  his  mouth  or  his  knees  skidding.  He 
was  surprised  at  himself. 

"Harold,  the  Last  of  the  Saxons," 
was  sweeping  on  to  a  glorious  conclu- 
sion. Miss  Allen  found  Boadicea's  cos- 
tume— a  suit  of  armor  weighing  as 
much  as  half  a  load  of  coal — hot  and 
uncomfortable,  but  she  beamed  from 
within  the  visored  headpiece.  Even 
Pug  Carson  had  retained  mastery  of 


his  inebriated  self ;  at  least  he  had  not 
said  "Thish  ish"  or  wabbled  noticeably 
on  the  stage.  And  the  rest  of  the  cast 
had  done  splendidly. 

The  curtain  rose  on  the  last  act.  Be- 
fore the  admiring  eyes  of  the  audience 
stretched  the  shore  line  of  ancient  Eng- 
land. Harold  the  Saxon  stood  on  a 
great  rock,  looking  out  to  sea.  William 
the  Conqueror  was  coming.  Harold 
drew  his  great  sword  and  gripped  his 
shield.  He  would  do  battle  to  the  last. 
It  was  Henry's  big  scene. 

History  was  living  again  in  the  per- 
sons of  Miss  Allen's  cast.  Boadicea 
herself  came  flying  in  to  hover  over 
the  noble  warrior's  head.  The  iron 
hook  was  well  concealed;  the  effect  of 
airiness  was  wonderful  in  one  so  sub- 
stantial as  Miss  Allen.  There  was  just 
one  historical  screw  loose.  History 
says  nothing  of  William  the  Conqueror 
being  ossified  at  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
But  Pug  Carson  was  taking  liberties 
with  history,  also  with  Henry's  wife. 

k 


The  performance  was  acted  from  the  beginning  to  the  final  tableau. 

|       i  ,  I 
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Harold  the  Saxon,  scanning  the  dis- 
tant horizon  for  warriors,  glanced  out 
into  the  wings  and  saw  William  the 
Conqueror  chucking  Polly  under  the 
chin. 

Polly  drew   away,  and 
Pug  pursued  her,  trying  to 
slip   his    arm    about  her 
waist.   There  was  a  bellow 
of  rage  from  the  stage,  and 
the  amazed  audience 
saw   Harold  the 
Saxon  flin 
down  his 
sword  and 
start  for 
the  distant 
horizon. 
He  reached 
it  quickly,  too 

"Take  that! 
And  that!  And 
that  1 1 1" 

The  audience  heard 
the  sound  of  combat 
just  off  the  stage,  but 
somehow    it  didn't 
quite  fit  in  with  the 
noble  duel  of  Har- 
old   the    Saxon  and 
William   the   C  o  n  - 
queror.     The  scraps 
of    dialogue  that 
floated  dimly  out  were 
Anglo-Saxon  all  right 
but  very  modern. 

Suddenly  two  of  the 
most  picturesque  fig- 
ures ever  seen  in  a 
t  o  r  i  c  a  1  drama 
slugged  their  way 
upon  the  stage. 
Harold's  wig  was 
torn  off;  William 
had  lost  his  crown 
and  was  bleeding" 


stared,  men  stood  on  the  seats  to  see  bet- 
ter, and  fairly  shouted  their  approval: 
"Go  it,  Carson  \"   "Atta  boy,  Minor !" 
"Come  on,  now;  soak  him  again!" 

It  was  perhaps  the  best  fight  that 
had  ever  been  pulled  off  in  any  opera 
house.     Henry,   however,   was  no 
match  for  an  ex-prize  fighter.  And 
Pug  was  getting  mad.    The  shouts 
from  the  delighted  audience,  who 
knew  they  were  getting  something 
they  hadn't  paid  for,  were  excit- 
ing him.    He  landed  a  blow  on 
poor  Henry's  jaw,  and  Henry 
saw  every  planet  in  the  solar 
system.   He  went  down  with  a 
thud  that 
crumpled 
up  the 
papier- 
mache 
rock.  Pug 
was  not 
fighting 
according 


at  the 

how  they  were  scrapping! 


nose. 
The 


And 
audi- 


ence gathered  that  this  was  not  quite 
according  to  rehearsal,  but  nobody 
minded.  Women  covered  their  ears,  but 


to  any 

Battered  though  he   rujes  jje 
w as,  a  smile  of  satis fac-  '  A 

Hon  spread  over  his  face.    was  mao-, 
and  he 

was  about  to  deliver  another  heavy 
wallop  when  something  even  more 
crushing  occurred. 

The  stage  hands  had  become  as 
fascinated  as  the  audience,  even 
the  two  who  were  holding  the  rope 
which  suspended  Boadicea,  fairy- 
like,  above   the    fray.     And  at 
Henry's   tumble  they   forgot  all 
about  the  rope.     At  the  critical 
moment,  Boadicea,  half  a  ton  of 
armor  and  all,  came  crashing, 
clattering   down,   tumbling  di- 
rectly on  the  combatants,  complet- 
ing Henry's  ruin,  and  sounding 
like  the  arrival  of  the  old-iron 
peddler's  cart. 
"Oh,  Henry !" 

When  the  curtain  was  finally  rung 
down  precipitately,  and  Pug  and  Henry 
were  sorted  out  from  Boadicea 's  armor, 
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Polly  flung  herself  upon  her  battered 
spouse. 

"Oh,  Henry,  my  dearest,  you  might 
have  been  killed !  Oh,  it's  all  my  fault ! 
Promise  me  you'll  never  be  in  another," 
Polly  pleaded. 

"Well-11,"  Henry  hesitated,  "it  means 
giving  up  a  good  deal,  Polly." 


"Oh,  but  promise  me  you  never  will," 
Polly  beseeched. 

Harold,  the  last  of  the  Saxons,  clam- 
bered to  his  feet.  Battered  though  he 
was,  as  he  stood  there,  holding  the 
disheveled  wig,  which  he  had  recovered, 
a  smile  of  satisfaction  spread  over  his 
features.    He  promised. 


MAKING  THE  WORLD  TO  ORDER 

A  ROYAL  palace,  a  mosque  in  Constantinople,  the  main  street  of  a  Western 
mining  town — such  interesting  bits  of  the  world  often  come  into  being  in 
an  unpretentious  little  building  on  a  corner  of  the  lot  at  the  Thomas  H.  Ince 
studio.  G.  Harold  Percival  is  the  magician  whose  paintbrush  frequently  creates 
such  wonders  as  these,  and,  although  the  sets  which  are  built  for  Ince  productions 
from  his  paintings  sometimes  vanish  overnight,  if  the  scenario  demands  it,  they 
are  substantial  none  the  less. 


Some  Job! 

A SUMMER  sun  beating  down  upon 
a  mountain  lake  of  deep  blue  and 
sparkling  silver;  a  friendly  shout  from 
across  the  water;  a  moment  later  the 
canoe  gently  swishes  past  the  cat-tails, 
and  up  jumps  Bill  Hart. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  nearly  every 
one  wants  to  break  into  the  movies? 
These  snaps  were  taken  during  the 
filming  of  one  of  Bill's  recent  pictures, 
but  it  doesn't  take  much  imagination 
to  see  that  the  expedition  was  more 
of  a  vacation  than  anything  else. 

In  fact,  Bill  and  some  of  his  com- 
pany turned  the  trip  into  a  regular 
camping  party,  cooking  their  own 
meals,  sleeping  in  tents,  hiking  and 
canoeing,  with  just  enough  duck  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  to  make  it  really  in- 
teresting. 
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Here's  an  exclusive  per- 
formance of  a  little  life 
dram  a — w  i  th  Olive 
Thomas  as  the  star. 

By  Helen  Ogden 


a  little  girl 


SHE  was 
— not  more  than 
five  feet  tall — and 
she  had  those  dark-blue 
eyes,  "Celtic  blue,  put  in 
with  a  smudgy  finger,'' 
which  are  so  lovely.  Her 
hair  was  light  brown  in 
some  lights  and  old  gold 
in  others,  and  she  was 
very    beautiful — much 
too  beautiful  to  be  sell- 
ing ginghams  in  a  Pitts- 
burgh department  store. 
But  she  wasn't  conscious 
of  that;  she  just  knew 
that  she  simply  detested 
figuring   up   how   much  seven 
yards  of  gingham  at  thirty-seven 
and  a  half  cents  a  yard  would 
come  to,  and  finally,  when  one 
customer  changed  her  mind  five 
times     in     succession,  Olive 
Thomas — yes,  she  was  the  little 
salesgirl — shut  up  her  sales  book 
with  a  bang  and  went  straight 
home  without  even  handing  in 
her  resignation. 

"Aha !"  you're  saying  about 
now.  "She  thinks  she's  very 
clever,  doesn't  she,  pretending 
that  this  really  happened  to  such 
a  person  as  Olive  Thomas,  who 
has  such  heaps  of  money  that 
she  wouldn't  know  a  time  clock 
if  she  met  one  on  the  street? 
Probably  that's  a  scene  in  her 
next  picture." 

Well,  that's  where  you're 
wrong,    for    Olive    Thomas — 
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whose  name  was  really  Olive 
Duffy  until  she  thought  Thomas 
sounded  better — was  poor  in 
those  days.  Of  course  that  was 
some  time  ago,  when  Olive  didn't 
know  any  other  way  of  earning 
money  than  being  "The  youngest 
saleslady  in  Horn's." 

That's  the  first  act  of  our 
playlet.    In  order  to  see  the  sec- 
ond you'll  have  to  imagine  your- 
self in  New  York.   You  go  to  a 
dinner  at  some  big,  bright  res- 
taurant, and  then  you  take  a 
limousine    over    to  Broadway 
with  the  rest  of  your  box  party, 
and  see  a  problem  play,  and  after 
the  theater  one  of  the  men  in 
the  party  says:     "Oh,  it's  too 
early  to  go  home;  let's  go  some- 
where and  see  a  good  show !" 
And  then  you  go  over  to  the 
New  Amsterdam  Thea- 
ter, up  to  the  roof,  and 
into  a  perfectly  stun- 
ning restaurant,  with 


"Celtic  blue 
eyes,  rubbed 
in  with  a 
smudgy 
finger." 
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a  balcony  at  the  back  with  a  glass 
runway  built  along  the  front  of  it 
— and  that's  the  Midnight  Frolic. 
And  you  sit  down  at  a  little  table 
and  order  things  to  eat,  and  dance 
to  wonderful  music,  and  pretty 
soon  the  lights  go  down,  a 
stage  comes  sliding  out  from 
the   front   wall   across  the 
dancing  floor,  and  you  are  f 
entertained  by  the  cleverest  1 
people  a  clever  manager  has 
been  able  to  get  together,  and 
by  the  prettiest  girls  he  has 
been   able   to  find  anywhere. 
And  one  of  these  girls  is  Olive 
Thomas. 

That  act  was  staged  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  after  she  had  met 
Opportunity  and  gone  on  the 
stage.  And  now  here's  the 
third  act  in  a  very  up-to-date 


A 


big  motion-picture  studio, 


with  a  director,  two  camera 
men.   a   dozen  sight-seers, 
some  extra  men  and  women, 
and  an  apparently  unlimited 
number  of  carpenters  and 
electricians   standing  _ 
around,  waiting  for 
a  set  to  be  fin-       /  | 
ished,  while 
over  at   one       /    %  \ 
side  stands       A  \ 
the  pretti- 
e  s  t  girl — 
the  sort  of 
girl  one 


might 


affec- 
tionately call 
a    "little  devil." 
She  has  appropri- 
ated  some  of  the  car- 
penters'   tools,    and  is 
amusing  herself  by  trying 
her  hand  at  using  a  saw, 
while  waiting.     Of  course 
you    know    that  Olive 
8 


Here  they  are,  white  gloves  and  all! 
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Thomas  was  starred  by  Triangle  for  a 
while,  and  now  is  being  featured  in  the 
new  Myron  Selznick  productions,  be- 
ginning with  "Upstairs  and  Down." 

Not  long  ago  I  met  Olive  Thomas 
at  her  studio  and  went  to  her  pretty 
Los  Angeles  home  with  her.  There 
was  a  frequently  welcomed  guest  wait- 
ing for  us — little  Mary  Pickford  Rupp, 
Lottie  Pickford's  daughter  and  the 
niece  of  Mary  Pickford  and  Olive 
Thomas.  Little  Mary,  who  is  just 
three,  had  the  tiniest  pair  of  white  kid 
gloves  you  ever  saw,  which  she  could 
put  on  but  couldn't  take  off,  and  as  she 
worked  them  onto  her  chubby  little 
hands  the  in- 
stant "Aunt 
Tolly"  had 
removed 
them  our 
conversation 
was  rather 
fragmentary. 

It  was  tea 


time  and  Olive  suggested  that  we  have 
— hash ! 

"I  know  that  isn't  at  all  the  proper 
thing,  but  I  love  it — and  I  want  you  to 
see  what  a  wonder  my  cook  is,"  she 
remarked.  "Of  course  I'm  supposed 
to  be  dieting  just  now.  Oh,  no,  I  don't 
really  need  to,  but  everybody  else  is  do- 
ing it,  too  !  You're  company,  though,  so 
I  can  have  anything  I  want  to,  and  I 
love  hash,  don't  you?  Hash,  and  hav- 
ing a  good  time,  and  Sessue  Hayakawa's 
wife,  and  Frank  Keenan — even  though 
he  is  a  grandfather! — little  Mary,  my 
young  sister,  Harriet — I  love  'em  all. 
But  I  do  not-  love  dieting  and  having 
nothing  but  a  sliver  of  toast  and  a  cup 
of  tea  for  breakfast — it  simply  isn't 
worth  waking  up  for !" 

She  was  now  prying  small  Mary  out 
of  the  white  gloves,  while  the  beauti- 
ful Chow  dog  of  which  she  is  so  fond 
snuggled  up  beside  her. 

"I  think  that's  a  very 
pretty  girl,  Aunt  Tolly," 
commented  Mary  criti- 
cally, observing  me  and 
beginning  to  put  the 
gloves  on  again. 

"Do  you  know,  when 
I  first  went  into  pictures 
I  was  so  discouraged," 
Olive  began  promptly, 
trying  to  relieve  my  em- 
barrassment by  pretend- 
ing not  to  notice  it.  "I 
was  sure  I  was  a  failure, 


She  wears  gingham  now  in- 
stead of  selling  it. 
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but  I  know  now  that  almost  everybody 
feels  that  way  about  a  first  appearance 
on  the  screen.  It  must  be  like  seeing 
one's  first  baby;  it  simply  can't  be  as 
pretty  as  you  thought  it  would!" 

A  telephone  message  came  then — 
something  about  a  trip  to  San  Fran- 
cisco— and  Olive  beamed  on  me  as  she 
received  it  just  as  I  rose  to  go. 

"We're  going  there  to  make  some 
scenes,"  she  told  me  as  I  gathered  up 
my  belongings  and  little  Mary  presented 


her  gloved  hands  with  the  request  to 
"Take  'em  off,  please!"  "We'll  only 
be  there  two  days,  unless  it  rains,  and 
of  course  I  don't  wish  the  company 
any  bad  luck,  but  I  hope  it  rains.  The 
nicest  thing  about  Hollywood  is  leav- 
ing for  San  Francisco." 

And  as  I  descended  the  front  steps 
I  made  up  a  parody  on  that  remark. 
The  nicest  thing  about  leaving  Olive 
Thomas'  house  is  the  way  she  urges  you 
to  come  again. 


Not  worth  waking  up  for." 


THE  SECRET 

I  KNOW  one  thing  about  that  star," 

He  mutters. 
"One  thing  no  film  fan  ever  dreams 

Or  utters. 
She's  as  pretty  as  her  pictures,  but— 

She  stutters !" 


The  Man  Without  a 
Calendar 

THE  springier  the  day,  the  better 
the  sport!"  That's  Edward 
Earle's  motto.  He  says  that  the  old 
saying,  "In  the  spring  a  young  man's 
fancy  gently  turns  to  thoughts  of  love," 
doesn't  apply  to  a  motion-picture  actor 
- — at  least  not  to  him,  for  he  has  so 
often  gone  into  the  studio  on  a  wintry 
day  and  made  love  beneath  a  bower  of 
roses,  or  played  unloverlike  parts  when 
it  was  April  or  May  outdoors,  that 
calendars  mean  nothing  in  his  life  at 
all — except  that  when  spring  is  well 
under  way  he  knows  that  he  can  play 
out  of  doors  as  much  as  he  likes. 
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Criticism  and  comment  on  recent  releas- 
es, by  one  of  New  York's  leading  authori- 
ties on  matters  pertaining  to  the  screen. 

By  Peter  Milne 

BACK  in  the 
dim  and  dis- 
tant ages  be- 
fore the  war  I  con- 
c  e  i  v  e  d  an  idea 
which,  I  felt  sure, 
would  some  day 
make  me  known  as 
the  "Wizard  of  the 
Screen."  I  pre- 
sume that  every 
amateur  writer 
gets  at  least  one 
idea  which  he 
secretly  believes 
will  do  the  same 
thing  for  him. 
Certainly  most  of 
the  professionals 
do,  and  they  make 
no  secret  of  their 
hopes.  Perhaps 
the  only  man  who 
never  took  time  off 
to  indulge  in  any 
such  daydreaming 
is  D.  W.  Griffith. 
And  perhaps  that's 
why,  up  to  date,  he 
is  the  only  man 
who  has  been  ac- 
claimed as  the  wiz- 
ard. 

But  to  get  back. 
This  wonderful 
idea  of  mine  was 
as  follows :  A  man 
and  woman  whom 
God  had  joined  to- 
gether were  to  be 
put  asunder  by  di- 
vorce.   Their  two 


It  is  Florence  Reed  who  makes  "Her  Code 
of  Honor"  the  powerful  thing  it  is. 


children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  separated 
in  childhood,  were  never  to  meet 
again  until  they  had  reached  their 
early  twenties.  Then  they  were  to  be- 
come acquainted  and  to  fall  in  love 
with  each  other, 
unaware  of  their 
relationship.  After 
that  the  plot  be- 
came a  bit  hazy. 
That's  the  trouble 
with  most  of  these 
great  ideas  of  ours. 
They  start  out  well, 
but  they  don't  seem 
to  arrive. 

But  let's  get 
back  again.  Be- 
fore I  fully  devel- 
oped this  world's 
masterpiece  I 
started  a  career  of 
reviewing  films. 
And  in  the  course 
of  this  career  I 
have  encountered 
this  great  idea  of 
mine  worked  out 
so  many  times — 
with  variations,  of 
c  o  u  r  s  e — a  n  d 
worked  out  so 
much  better  than  I 
think  I  could  have 
done  it — that  I 
have  abandoned  it, 
so  far  as  my  own 
personal  use  is  con- 
cerned. Moreover, 
I  have  found  that 
it  is  one  of  the  old- 
est ideas  in  litera- 
ture, probably  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the 
world.  I  imagine 
it  was  first  re- 
corded bv  a  Stone 
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Viola  Dana  is  becoming  as  good  a  comedienne 
as  Charles  Ray  is  a  comedian. 


Age  man,  who,  no  doubt,  hacked  it  out 
on  a  rock  for  his  hairy  friends  to  read 
and  marvel  at. 

I  feel  sure  that  Ivan  x\bramson  has 
done  it  at  least  three  times,  latest  of 
all  in  "The  Echo  of  Youth,"  and  now 
the  newly  formed  United  Theaters  Pic- 
tures bring  it  out  under  the  title  of 


"Her  Code  of  Honor,"  with  Florence 
Reed  as  the  star.  In  "Her  Code  of 
Honor"  the  principals  are  half  brother 
and  sister;  that  is,  so  they  discover  in 
a  fearful  moment,  only  to  discover 
again  in  a  much  happier  moment  a  few 
moments  later  that  they  were  mistaken 
and  that  there  is  no  barrier  of  blood 
whatsoever  between  them. 

The  story  offers  many  possibilities, 
and  as  presented  in  the  present  instance 
it  stands  as  one  of  the  strongest  fea- 
tures of  the  month.  Its  author,  Irene 
Reels — whoever  Irene  may  be  I  haven't 
the  slightest  notion — has  fashioned  a 
scenario  full  of  strong  dramatic  mo- 
ments and  high  lights  that  bring  such 
phrases  as  "sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 
seat"  to  the  typewriter.  But  it  is  Miss 
Reed's  performance  that  gives  the  play 
its  real  grip  on  the  spectator.  Miss 
Reed  is  an  emotional  actress  who  can 
carry  a  long  scene  through  to  a  suc- 
cessful finish  by  her  singular  power  of 
expression  and  peculiar  appeal.  In  the 
scene  wherein  the  terrible  discovery  is 
made  Miss  Reed  rises  to  heights  of 
emotional  acting  seldom  equaled  on  the 
screen.  The  effect  of  her  performance 
is  fairly  stunning.  One  sits  in  awe 
and  wonders  whether  he  is  looking  on 
a  mere  celluloid  figure  or  a  flesh-and- 
blood  reality. 

Miss  Reed  has  the  benefit  of  an  ex- 
cellent supporting  company,  in  which 
William  Desmond  and  Alec  Francis 
are  prominent,  but  it  is  the  actress  her- 
self who  makes  "Her  Code  of  Honor" 
the  powerful  thing  it  is.  Without  her 
it  would  be  the  old  and  worn-out  story, 
done  a  hundred  times  before,  and  likely 
to  be  done  a  hundred  times  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

If  I  decide  again,  later  on,  to  try  my 
hand  at  writing  a  scenario,  I  think  I 
shall  take  some  comparatively  original 
plot,  such  as  the  tenderfoot  from  the 
East  who,  after  some  exciting  adven- 
tures, makes  good  in  the  wild  and 
woolly  West. 
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Speaking  of  that  fond  locality,  I  am 
sure  it  has  never  been  presented  in 
wilder  or  woolier  form  than  in  Pathe's 
"Go  Get  'Em  Garringer."  If  you  wish 
a  definite  idea  of  those  killed  and 
wounded  during  the  story's  run  take 
an  adding  machine  or  an  out-of-work 
military  expert  along  with  you  to  help 
in  the  computing.  If  the  orchestra 
gives  the  proper  accompaniment  for  all 
the  shooting,  any  of  our  returned  sol- 
diers who  see  it  will  get  the  idea  that 
their  welcome  home  has  been  but  a 
dream,  after  all. 

"Go  Get  'Em  Garringer"  stars  F.rank- 
lyn  Farnum  and  Helene  Chadwick,  and 
tells  the  story  of  Garringer,  sent  to  a 
bad  man's  town  to  clean  it  up.  He 
does  this  at  great  risk  of  his  life  and 
at  great  cost  of  other  lives.  He  mar- 
ries before  the  fifth  reel  is  up,  and  the 
only  wonder  is  that  he  is  still  alive  to 
go  through  the  ceremony. 

There  is  also  much  riding.  The  man 
who  didn't  know  how  to  handle  a  horse 
certainly  failed  to  get  a  job  in  this  pro- 
duction. And  I  feel  awfully  happy 
about  the  poor  munition  manufacturers 
who  were  going  penniless  when  the  war 
stopped.  With  such  pictures  being 
made  they  won't  need  to  worry. 

We'll  leave  Franklyn  and  Helene 
dodging  bullets  and  turn  to  Charles 
Ray,  who  spends  part  of  his  time  dodg- 
ing the  female  of  the  species  in  "The 
Girl  Dodger,"  his  latest  Ince  photo  play. 
I  don't  know  of  an  actor  on  the  screen 
to-day  who  can  face  a  girl  and  tremble 
in  the  manner  of  Ray.  He  is  the  very 
essence  of  bashfulness  on  the  screen. 
Our  hearts  go  out  to  him  every  time 
we  see  him  squirm  under  the  melting 
glance  of  Doris  Lee. 

His  efforts  to  appear  the  regular  fel- 
low before  her  in  "The  Girl  Dodger" 
are  some  of  the  funniest  gyrations  he 
has  ever  gone  through  on  the  screen. 
His  roommate  at  college  had  forced 
him  to  preside  over  the  supper  table, 
spread  for  an  expected  chorus  girl.  The 


chorus  girl  didn't  show  up.  Instead 
came  wide-eyed  Doris  Lee.  The  situa- 
tion in  itself  is  humorous  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  with  such  a  star  as 
Ray  performing  in  it  it  is  good  for  one 
of  the  season's  well-known  best  laughs. 
In  fact,  the  whole  picture  is  a  verita- 
ble delight. 

Viola  Dana  is  becoming  as  good  a 


"The  Brand"  is  a  story  of  primitive  passions 
uncorked  in  a  primitive  setting. 
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comedienne  as  Charles  Ray  is  a  come- 
dian. After  her  striking  success  in 
"The  Gold  Cure"  we  find  her  to  even 
better  advantage  in  "Satan  Junior." 
Here  she  is  a  young  lady  used  to  having 
her  own  way,  who  falls  in  love  with  a 
playwright  and  determines  to  win  him 
as  her  husband.  The  reverse  English 
has  been  put  on  another  old  idea,  and 
the  results  are  funny  in  the  extreme. 
No  matter  how  hard  the  playwright 
attempts  to  escape  from  Miss  Satan, 
she  always  frustrates  his  plans,  unil 
finally  he  has  to  capitulate  to  her  per- 
sistency— and  charm. 

Miss  Dana  gives  us  some  wonderful 
comedy  all  the  way  through  the  picture, 
and  she  is  ably  supported  by  Milton 
Sills  as  the  exasperated  playwright. 
Some  pretty  exteriors  taken  in  the  Cats- 
kill  Mountains  give  the  lie  to  the  state- 
ment that  all  the  good  scenery  lies 
within  the  boundaries  of  California. 

Shirley  Mason,  the  youngest  member 
of  the  Dana  family,  gives  a  few 
snatches  of  good  comedy  in  'The  Win- 
ning Girl,"  her  latest  Paramount  pic- 
ture. Miss  Mason  is  very  much  like 
Miss  Dana  both  in  appearance  and  abil- 
ity, and  her  work  is  always  worthy  of 
praise.  "The  Winning  Girl,"  however, 
doesn't  compare  with  the  other  picture 
as  a  comedy.  It  is  more  of  a  lesson 
in  thrift,  with  a  patriotic  motive  worked 
in,  and  with  Niles  Welch  as  a  wounded 
soldier  hero.  Mr.  Welch  makes  a  ter- 
rible fuss  over  his  injured  foot,  a  fuss 
that  we  have  failed  to  see  duplicated 
in  reality. 

"The  Brand"  is  a  Rex  Beach  Gold- 
wyn  picture  laid  in  Mr.  Beach's  favor- 
ite plot  ground,  Alaska.  This  author 
certainly  knows  his  locale,  and  puts 
more  into  his  stories  of  the  far  North 
than  a  dance  hall  and  saloon.  In  "The 
Brand"  he  has  taken  a  simple  story 
of  an  old  prospector,  his  young  wife, 
and  the  villain  who  lures  her  away 
from  him,  and  made  it  one  of  the 
strongest  plays  of  Alaskan  life  ever 


produced.  Tremendous  sweeps  of 
snow-white  landscape,  a  wonderful, 
raging  snowstorm,  and  locations  that 
always  look  like  the  real  thing  throw 
the  simple  tale  out  in  bold  relief. 
It  is  a  story  of  primitive  passions  and 
primitive  emotions  uncorked  in  a  primi- 
tive setting. 

Under  the  skilled  direction  of  Regi- 
nald Barker  the  picture  has  been  given 
a  thorough  and  appropriate  production. 
Kay  Laurell,  another  Ziegfeld  Follies 
recruit,  is  the  girl  in  the  case.  Russell 
Simpson  is  the  old  prospector,  a  sort 
of  Bill  Hart  role,  while  Robert  McKim, 
a  villainous  villain,  if  ever  there  was 
one,  provides  the  third  angle  of  the 
eternal  domestic  geometrical  problem. 

I  have  taken  occasion  to  speak  of 
Bert  Lytell  in  previous  reviews.  Per- 
sonally I  think  him  an  actor  of  the  high- 
est class  because  he  is  never  obviously 
acting.  His  every  move  is  natural;  he 
plays  with  an  ease  that  is  grace  itself. 
In  "Blind  Man's  Eyes"  he  has  been 
awarded  a  murder-mystery  story  that 
claims  a  hold  on  originality,  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  really  is  no  murder  in 
it.  As  the  man  accused  of  committing 
the  uncommitted  crime  the  star  creates 
a  character  which  is  appealing  from  the 
very  outset  and  which  grows  more  ap- 
pealing with  each  successive  scene. 
Naomi  Childers  and  Frank  Currier  are 
principals  in  the  star's  support. 

William  Fox  still  continues  on  his 
melodramatic  way.  Witness  "The  For- 
bidden Room" — another  picture,  by  the 
way,  that  has  no  alibi  to  offer  for  its 
title — the  story  of  the  woman  in  poli- 
tics. No,  our  heroine  is  not  a  suffra- 
gist running  for  a  seat  in  the  Senate 
or  for  the  presidency  or  for  moral  cus- 
todian of  her  home  town.  She  is 
merely  a  stenographer  made  the  center 
of  a  nasty  scandal  because  of  corrupt 
officials  in  public  office. 

And  as  this  nasty  scandal  has  cost 
her  the  love  of  the  man  she  loves,  the 
stenographer  determines  to  have  back 
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at  the  corrupt  officials.  She  accomplishes  her  purpose  with  a  vengeance,  forces 
a  public  apology  from  them,  and  wins  the  undying  love  and  regard  of  the  right 
man.  "The  Forbidden  Room"  has  a  courtroom  scene  that  for  suspense  and 
real  drama  puts  most  of  these  scenes  in  the  shade.  Gladys  Brockwell  is  the  star 
of  the  picture,  and  her  emotionalism  has  a  suitable  outlet  in  the  role  of  the 
stenographer. 

Mr.  Fox  also  presents  Theda  Bara  in  "When  Men  Desire,"  one  of  the  poorest 
of  this  star's  long  series.  As  Marie  Lohr,  the  actress  is  caught  in  Germany 
when  the  United  States  declares  war  on  that  nation.  One  of  the  army  officers 
takes  a  fancy  to  her  and  refuses  to  let  her 
depart  with  the  other  Americans.  Try  as 
he  will,  however,  Marie  refuses  to  capitulate 
to  his  charms,  said  charms  being  embraced 
in  a  kaiserlike  mustache,  fat  paunch,  and 
piggish  stare.  Eventually  Marie  masquerades 
as  a  famous  German  spy  and  reaches  the 
border.  About  to  cross  to  Switzerland,  she 
is  overtaken  by  the  officer  when — lo  and  be- 
hold ! — the  American  hero  arrives  in  an  air 
plane  and  carries  her  to  safety. 

Silencers  must  have  been  invented  for  air 
engines  since  the  war  stopped,  for  not  one 
of  the  German  garrison  hears  the  hero's 
machine  as  it  lands  just  to  the  rear  of  head- 
quarters. Still  their  ears  may  have  had  good 
reason  to  be  turned  in 


the  other  direction. 

Her  success  in  "Vir- 
t  u  o  u  s  Wives"  being 
fully  established,  Anita 
Stew^art  makes  another 
bow  in  "A  Midnight  Ro- 
mance," produced  under 
the  direction  of  Lois 
Weber,  the  lady  respon- 
sible for  most  that  Mrs. 
Charlie  Chaplin  knows 
about  screen  acting. 
Miss  Weber  has  a  repu- 
tation for  doing  the  un- 
usual, but  with  the  case 
of  the  present  story  there 
was  nothing  unusual  to 
do.  "A  Midnight  Ro- 
mance" tells  the  tale  of 
a  young  man  and  a 
young  woman  meeting 
for  a  moonlight  swim 
and  then  never  laying 
eyes    on    one  another 


Bert  Lytell  is  an 
actor  of  the  high- 
est class  because 
he  is  never  ob- 
viously acting. 
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again  until  some  time  later.  The  moon 
has  had  its  effect,  however,  for  both 
the  young  people  go  around  as  if  seri- 
ously affected  by  its  rays. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  a  pretty 
seaside  hotel.  Settings,  photographic 
effects,  et  cetera,  are  there  in  the  hopes 
of  finding  a  good  story  to  reenforce. 
But  the  good  story  never  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. In  the  vernacular  of  the 
trade,  "A  Midnight  Romance"  is  a  one- 
reel  picture  told  in  five  reels.  Miss 
Stewart  is  a  delight  to  look  upon,  while 
Jack  Holt  is  a  very  personable  leading 
man. 

One  of  the  most  successful  plays  ever 
done  on  the  boards  was  Eugene  Wal- 
ter's "Paid  in  Full."  This  is  now  pre- 
sented by  Paramount,  with  Pauline 
Frederick  in  the  star  part.  It  is  one 
of  the  best-handled  pictures  I  have  seen 
of  late.  The  strength  of  the  original 
play  has  been  well  preserved  in  the 
writing  of  the  scenario,  the  big  scene 
between  the  wife  and  the  old  captain 
being  handled  exceptionally  well,  and 
played  to  perfection  by  the  star  and 
the  dependable  Frank  Losee. 

The  story  is  too  well  known  to  relate 
here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  all  the 
parts  are  well  taken,  Wyndham  Stand- 
ing and  Robert  Cain  playing  the  other 
principal  roles. 

A  plot  that  is  almost  as  big  a  favorite 
as  that  presented  in  "Her  Code  of 
Honor"  is  the  one  in  which  a  woman 
plans  a  terrible  revenge  on  a  certain 
man,  only  to  discover  just  at  the  climax 
of  her  triumph  that  if  she  lets  her  plans 
carry  through  she  will  ruin  the  life  of 
some  one  near  and  dear  to  her.  A 
version  of  this  story  is  presented  in 
Fox's  "Gambling  in  Souls."  Her  hus- 
band forced  into  suicide  by  the  dishon- 
est business  methods  of  a  supposed 
friend,  the  wife  sets  out  to  avenge  her- 
self by  ruining  the  other  man's  son, 
only  to  make  the  last-minute  discovery 
that  the  young  man  has  secretly  mar- 
ried her  daughter.    So  she  relents. 


Madlaine  Traverse,  Mr.  Fox's  new 
emotional  find,  is  featured  in  this  offer- 
ing, and  gives  a  suitably  melodramatic 
performance.  On  the  whole,  "Gam- 
bling in  Souls"  is  the  sort  of  story 
that,  if  done  on  the  stage,  would  con- 
tain several  lines  consisting  of  the  one 
word,  "Curses !" 

"The  Girl  Problem"  is  Corinne  Grif- 
fith. What  a  problem  she  is,  too  !  She 
would  be  a  terrible  problem  to  any  or- 
dinary man  if  he  were  Mr.  Corinne 
Griffith  and  had  to  pay  the  bills  for 
the  clothes  she  wears  in  this  most  re- 
cent of  her  Vitagraph  pictures.  The 
story  isn't  so  very  much  when  it  comes 
to  the  final  summing  up — a  little  bit  of 
fluff  manufactured  specially  for  the  tal- 
ents of  the  star.  But  personally  I 
enjoyed  every  minute  of  the  picture 
purely  because  of  Miss  Griffith.  She 
is  charming,  fascinating,  pretty,  delight- 
ful, irresistible. 

After  you  have  gone  to  all  the  trou- 
ble to  make  a  lot  of  fuss  over  your 
husband,  who  was  killed  on  an  explor- 
ing expedition — after  you  have  erected 
a  monument  to  his  name  and  fame  and 
heard  him  eulogized  by  college  profes- 
sors and  lauded  by  the  townfolk  as  one 
of  the  great  contributors  to  the  vast 
cause  of  science — it  must  be  pretty  dis- 
concerting to  have  him  appear  on  the 
horizon  a  miserable  wretch,  a  victim 
of  hashish  and  alcohol.  This  is  Kitty 
Gordon's  experience  in  the  World  photo 
play,  "The  Unveiling  Hand."  In  the 
unveiling  process  the  hand  spares  noth- 
ing, and  shows  the  returned  husband  up 
as  the  utter  scoundrel  he  really  is. 
After  the  hand  has  done  its  work  it's 
only  a  matter  of  having  a  vengeful 
Arabian  kill  the  returned  husband  that 
the  wife  may  marry  the  man  she  loves. 

Miss  Gordon  appears  to  advantage 
in  this  picture.  I  am  very  glad  that 
the  producers  have  stopped  putting  her 
in  college-girl  roles  or  showing  her  off 
as  an  unsophisticated  maid  of  the 
mountains.    Miss  Gordon  cannot  look 
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like  either  one.  Here,  however,  she 
has  a  congenial  role  and  one  which  she 
makes  the  most  of. 

Earle  Williams  has  a  dual  role  in 
"A  Gentleman  of  Quality."  As  one 
character,  John  Ashton,  he  is  strolling 
along  the  streets  of  London  when  an 
excited  manservant  arrests  his  progress 
and  insists  on  addressing  him  as  Lord 
Hertford.  Ashton  is  inclined  to  think 
the  man  demented,  but  he  is  persistent, 
so  he  accompanies  him  to  Lord  Hert- 
ford's home,  there  to  have  Lady  Hert- 
ford throw  her  arms  about  his  neck 
and  give  him  a  regular  welcome  home. 
Ashton  is  quite  surprised,  as  any  un- 
married man  might  be,  loudly  protests, 
and  when  he  sees  that  the  beautiful 
lady  thinks  him  demented  tells  her  to 
cable  his  guardian  in  America  as  to  his 
identity.  And  word  comes  back  from 
his  guardian  that  he  never  knew  a  John 
Ashton ! 
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Quite  a  predicament  for  a  man  to 
be  in,  to  be  sure,  and  a  predicament 
that  gives  rise  .to  a  very  interesting 
story.  Mr.  Williams  plays  his  roles 
with  neatness  and  precision,  while 
Kathryn  Adams  furnishes  the  feminine 
interest. 

Of  the  pictures  I  have  seen  most  re- 
cently, Norma  Talmadge's  "The  Pro- 
bation Wife"  stands  as  the  best.  This 
star  is  always  sure  to  come  forward 
with  a  good  picture,  and  her  latest  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  "The  Silver 
Girl,"  with  Frank  Keenan,  presents  an 
average  story  of  a  Western  couple  in 
the  East.  "The  Carter  Case"  is  a  new 
Craig  Kennedy  serial  by  Arthur  B. 
Reeve,  and  promises  a  wealth  of  good 
thrills  from  the  content  of  the  third  epi- 
sode. "Hit  or  Miss,"  a  World,  with 
Carlyle  Blackwell  and  Evelyn  Greeley, 
is  a  miss  as  far  as  comedy  drama 
goes. 


Fugitive  Flickers 


By  William  Lord  Wright 


All  the  world  loves  a  movie  lover ! 
— o — 

Never  cross  a  two-reel  scenic  until 
you  come  to  it. 

— o — 

Movie  trombones  should  be  played 
on  a  sliding  scale! 

— o — 

The  Priscilla  Sewing  Circle  held  an 
interesting  meeting  last  evening  with 
Mrs.  Chris  Crouse,  Plumvalley  Street. 
Miss  Anastatia  McGee  read  an  inter- 
esting paper  entitled  "Fade  Outs  in 
Fillums,"  and  Miss  Hortense  Bourion 
sang  a  pleasing  solo,  "Movies,  I  Think 
I  Hear  You  Calling  Me."  Mrs.  Letitia 
Acton  and  Mrs.  Lucius  Pecan  Short 
engaged  in  a  spirited  debate  on  "Kitty 
Gordon  or  Florence  Reed — Which?" 
The  business  session  was  postponed  un- 
til some  future  date. 

— o — 

Ichabod  Noteworthy,  who  scored  a 
hit  at  the  Pleasant  Grove  Chautauqua 
last  summer  with  his  recital  of  "Sher- 
idan's Ride,"  has  been  employed  to  fur- 
nish barnyard  imitations,  off  screen,  at 
the  Bon  Ton  Theater. 

— o — 

The  revival  of  the  popularity  of  the 
tenor  drum  and  the  illustrated-song 
singer  in  certain  motion-picture  thea- 
ters is  being  viewed  with  grave  misgiv- 
ings. 

Sylvanus  Smucker  is  seriously  con- 
sidering a  plan  to  stage  movie  home- 
talent  performances  in  Mudsock,  Pleas- 
ant Grove,  and  Walnut  Hills  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Ladies'  Economic  Club. 


"Ten  Nights  in  a  Barroom,"  "The  Lit- 
tle Nugget,"  and  "Fanchon,  the 
Cricket,"  are  the  dramas  contemplated. 
There  will  be  a  high-noon  parade  with 
every  picture. 

— o — 

Determined  methods  should  be  de- 
cided upon  to  weed  out  the  Simon 
Legrees  and  Claude  Melnottes  from 
movie  screens. 

Walnut  Hills  was  a  staid  retreat, 
Wooden  awnings  along  the  street. 
Roller  towels  in  the  Hotel  Friend, 
Burg  just  mud  from  end  to  end! 
Then  the  movies  came  one  day 
Theater  opened — lights  were  gay ! 
Awnings  and  mud  no  more  you  see 
Better  town  than  it  used  ter  be ! 
■ — o — 

Oscar  Moss,  the  movie  juvenile  lead, 
is  "at  liberty."  He  can  double  in  brass 
and  is  a  good  dresser  both  on  and  off. 

Abner  Snoddy,  who  plays  the  flute 
by  ear,  made  a  mistake  last  evening  and 
rendered  "Old  Hundred"  during  the 
showing  of  a  Keystone  comedy. 
— o — 

Uncle  Jobie  Goft  justly  remarks:  "A 
vindicative  villain  an'  a  cigarette  case 
never  as  yit  lies  made  a  satisfac'tory 
five-reel  fillum !" 

— o — 

Two  Ford  roadsters  and  a  brick 
chimney  spoiled  the  seventh  reel  of 
"The  Life  of  Napoleon." 

— o — 

There  is  no  living  with  Henrietta 
Potee  since  she  got  her  likeness  on  a 
movie  three  sheet. 


The  Uphill  Road 


Katherine  MacDonald  says 
it  isn't  a  bad  one  to  climb, 
if  you've  got  faith  enough 
to  help  you  along. 

By  Barbara  Little 

I'VE  got  to  be  grown  up 
after  this!"  She  was 
just  a  seventeen-year- 
old  girl,  and  she'd  never 
faced  responsibility  before. 
Now,  sitting  at  the  desk  in 
her  own  little  room,  look- 
ing around  at  the  pictures 
and  furniture  that  had  been 
familiar  and  dear  to  her 
since  babyhood,  she  faced 
the  future  bravely. 

"I've    just  m 
got  to  be  a 
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The  Uphill  Road 


She's  always  had  faith. 

woman  now ;  I'm  not 
a  girl  any  more,"  she 
told  herself  again  resolutely.  She  had 
come  home  from  college  that  day  and 
found  her  mother  and 
sister  facing  financial 
difficulties.  "And  of 
course  it  was 
up  to  me 


to  help  them,"  Katherine  MacDon- 
ald  explained  to  me,  as  she  was 
telling  me  how  she  happened  to  go 
into  pictures. 

No  doubt  you've  seen  Katherine 
on  the  screen  recently,  even  though 
you  may  not  happen  to  be  familiar 
with  her  name  as  yet.  She  was 
William  S.  Hart's  leading  woman 
in  "Riddle  Gawne"  and  in  "Shark 
Monroe."  Then  she  did  Lady 
Diana  in  De  Mille's  "The  Squaw 
Man,"  and  played  the  lead  in  the 
Artcraft  production,  "The  Woman 
Thou  Gavest  Me."  But  to  return 
to  her  problem. 

She  didn't  know  exactly  where 
to  start  or  what  to  do.    You  see, 
she'd  never  before  had  to  earn 
money.    So  she  made  a  little  list 
of  possibilities  and  then  checked 
them  off  one  by  one  as  she  saw 
how  unsuitable  they  were.  She 
couldn'.t  work  as  a  clerk  in  a 
store  or  be  a  telephone  operator 
or  a  stenographer ;  she  had  to  earn 
a  lot  of  money  right  away.    And  then 
she  thought  of  going  on  the  stage;  most 
girls  always  include  the  stage  as  one 
possible  means  of  earning  a  livelihood, 
of  course,  and  Katherine 
~^        was  like  the  others. 


Realizing  an  ambition- 
playing  with 
"Doug." 
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"I  didn't  realize  that  it's  the 
hardest  kind  of  work  and  that  it 
requires  special  training,"  she  told 
me,  with  a  rueful  little  smile  for 
the  girl  she  had  been  in  those  days. 
"And  I  didn't  know  how  to  go 
about  being  an  actress.  But  at  a 
dance  a  few  evenings  later  I  met 
an  old  friend,  Fred  Jackson,  the 
writer,  and  told  him  about  my  am- 
bitions, with  the  result  that  the 
very  next  day  mother  and  I  went 
to  New  York  with  him  to  see  the 
Shuberts.  They  gave  me  a  place 
in  the  chorus  of  the  Winter  Gar- 
den show,  and  a  week  later,  when 
Kitty  Gordon  left  it,  I  fell  heir  to 
her  songs  and  her  twelve  chorus 
girls — and  kept  them  to  the  end  of 
the  season." 

Well,  that  didn't  surprise  me  at 
all.  It  seemed  impossible  that  a 
girl  with  such  sapphire  blue  eyes 
shouldn't  succeed.  Faith  is  all  that 
you  can  think  of  when  you  look  into 
Katherine  MacDonald's  eyes — the  big, 
glowing  kind  of  faith  that  removes 
mountainous  obstacles. 

"I  left  the  stage  for  a  while,  and  at 
that  time  my  sister  Mary  went  into 
pictures     i  n       ^- — ^ 
California.  / 
My  sister  is    ,  j 
Mary  Mac-      \  ^        ^  j 

Laren,    a  s     /    ,  ^ 
you  know,  / 
of  course.  / 
Well,  / 


She  looks  like  sister  Mary  here. 

two  years  later  I  followed  her  out  here, 
and  played  small  parts  in  her  pictures 
for  a  while ;  then  I  got  fairly  good  parts 
in  Balboa  releases."  Can't  you  fill  in 
that  brief  little  outline  for  yourself — 
the  days  when  the  casting  director 
thought  somebody  else  was  "more  the 
type"  for  the  lit— 
-  *S5W  tie  part  she'd  ex- 

pected to  have, 
and  the  other 
days  when 
everybody  on 

A  role  she 
\  liked. 
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glorious  futii* 


the  lot  complimented  her  on  her  work? 
"And    then — this    was    the  funniest 


thing  |"  I  was  so  glad  that 
we'd  come  to  the  part  of 
her  picture-making  career 
where  we  smiled.  "You 
see,  w7hen  I  came  home 
after  being  in  my  first  pic- 
ture, mother  asked  me  how 
I  liked  the  work,  and  I  re- 
plied, perfectly  sure  of 
what  I  was  saying,  'I  love 
it,  and  some  day  I'm  going 
to  be  leading  lady  for 
Douglas  Fairbanks  and 
William  S.  Hart!'  Well, 
one  day  I  met  Mr.  Hart, 
and  he  offered  me  the  lead 
in  his  next  picture.'' 

And  now  she  has  what 
every  motion-picture  star 
seems  to  want  for  her  stu- 
dio ;  she  has  "Katherine 
MacDonald  Productions" 
in  big  letters  over  the  door, 
which  ought  to  be  reassur- 
ing certainly,  but  Katherine 
admitted  to  me,  as  we  left 
it  and  went  out  into  the 
California  sunshine,  that 
she  always  touches  the  stu- 
dio as  she  goes  in  to  be 
sure  that  it  isn't  just  a 
dream ! 

"I  ought  not  to  feel  that 
way,  of  course,  because 
ever  since  I  found  that  I 
really  had  a  good  start  in 
pictures  I've  been  sure  that 
some  day  I'd  have  my  own 
company,"  she  told  me  as 
we  drove  up  the  street. 
"And  whenever  I  have  that 
feeling  about  things — a  sort 
of  unquestioning  faith  that 
they're  going  to  happen — 
they  do."  She  paused  to 
laugh  a  moment.  "Why, 
when  I  was  just  a  young- 
ster I  wanted  a  dog — an 
Irish  setter.  I  wanted  that  dog  with 
all  my  heart,  and  felt  perfectly  sure 
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that  I  was  going  to  have  it 
not  in  the  far  future,  but 
very  soon,  even  though  I 
knew    that    the  family 
couldn't  possibly  afford  to 
pay    fifty    dollars    for  a 
puppy  for  me.    And  then, 
in  a  way  I  couldn't  possi- 
bly have  imagined,  I  got 
the  dog  I  wanted.    So  ever 
since  then  I've  thought  of 
that  when  it  seemed  as  it 
t  h  ings  couldn't  possibly 
come  out  my  way,  and,  like 
the  dog,  the  thing  I  wanted 
so  much  has  come  to  me." 

"You've  traveled  an  up- 
hill road,"  I  remarked. 
You  see,  Katherine  Mac- 
Donald  is  so  beautiful  that 
I  had  been  sure  before  I 
met  her  that  all  her  life 
some  one  had  gone  ahead 
of  her,  making  the  way 
smooth. 

"Oh,   no;   not   half  as 
hard  or  as  much  uphill  as 
the  one  some  girls  take," 
she   answered.     "I've  al- 
ways been  happy  and  en- 
joyed my  work,  and — oh, 
people  have  been  so  nice 
to  me!"    We -had  reached 
her  home,   and  from  the 
pleasant  way  in  which  she 
acknowledged  the  janitor's 
salutation,  with  a  gay  little 
nod,  I  could  see  why  every- 
body  from  the  bootblack 
up  would  want  to  be  nice 
to  her.    "I  don't  think  I've 
ever  had  a  hard  time  truly, 
because  I've  enjoyed  it  all 
the  way.    Hard  work's  the 
most  fun  in  the  world,  you 
know;  I  wish  I  could  say 
that   to   everybody  who's 
fighting  up  to  success." 

I  don't.    I  wish  everybody  like  that 
could  just  meet  her  once— and  go  away 
9 


Landscape  gard 


with  the  kind  of  faith  that  looks  out 
from  her  eves. 


A  S  in  the  case  of  peaches,  it  all  de- 
pends on  what  kind  you  have  in 
mind.  If  it's  the  common,  or  garden, 
variety  that  you  mean,  you're  saved  from 
being  either  risky  or  risque.  And  so  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  it's  the  garden 
variety  I'm  referring  to  when  I  speak  of 
Bessie  Love's  hose.  To  be  more  explicit, 
Bessie's  hose  is  not  the  kind  she  hangs  up 
for  Santa  Claus,  but  the  one  which  she 
uses  for  watering  the  lawn  at  her  home  in 
Hollywood,  California. 

If  you  don't  believe  me,  look  at  this 
picture  of  her,  taken  just  as  the  hose 
squirmed  wildly  and  made  her  think  she 
was  playing  an  episode  in  a  serial  laid  in 
a  cage  full  of  snakes.  When  the  hose  acts 
like  this  and  starts  to  run,  she  darns  it. 
(How  I  do  sympathize  with  the  poor  for- 
eigner who's  learning  the  English  lan- 
guage ! )  However,  I'll  stick  to  my  story 
— Bessie's  hose  starts  to  run  and  she  darns 
If  she  were  a  ^lumberjack  she  might 
use  stronger  language,  but,  being  just  a 
dainty,  conservative  little  girl  whose  brand- 
new  gingham  dress  is  getting  drenched 
with  cold  water,  she  finds  that  her  needs 
are  covered  by  a  simple  "darn!" 

So  that's  the  story  of  Bessie  Love  and  her 
hose.  She  has  a  flower  garden.  In  her 
spare  time,  av\Tay  from  the  studio,  she  loves 
to  put  on  a  short  dress,  let  down  her  hair, 
and  be  human  and  happy — and  water  the 
garden.  When  she  gets  tangled  up  in  the 
instrument  of  irrigation,  she  uses  strenu- 
ous but  ladylike  ejaculations. 

We  trust  that  we've  made  ourselves  clear 
— despite  the  fact  that  our  dictionary  is  so 
horribly  unabridged ! 
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Bits  of  news  about  plays 
and  players  collected  by 

The  Bystander 

PRISCILLA 
DEAX  went  to 
San  Francisco 
on  a  vacation  a  while  ago,  and 
headed  for  the  Cliff  House  and 
its  adjacent  sea  lions  almost 
as  soon  as  she  reached  town. 
Now,  near  these  two  attrac- 
tions   are    others — namely, 
little  waffle  shops,  perched 
high  on  the  cliffs,  and  kept 
by  Italians ;  not  so  impossi- 
ble  a    combination   as  it 
sounds!    And  Priscilla 
developed  such  a  fondness 
for  Italian  waffles,  as  she 
called    them,    that  her 
friends  feared  she'd  spend 
the  remainder  of  her  days 
gazing  down  at  the  blue 
Pacific    and    asking  for 
enough  sirup  to  finish  her 
waffles,  and  then  demand- 
ing more  waffles   to  go 
with  the  rest  of  the  sirup. 
Finally    they  persuaded 
one  of  the  Italians  to  offer 
Priscilla    his    heart  and 
hand  and  waffle  iron  and 
threaten  to  kill  her  if  she 
didn't  accept.    The  hero- 
ine of   "Raggedy  Ann." 
whose  next  scenario  cost 
Universal    more  money 
than  it's  ever  paid  for  one 
before,  was  so  frightened 
that  she  ran  down  the  hill 
to  the  beach  and  halfway 
through   Golden  Gate 
Park  before  her  friends 
could  catch  up  with  her,    Want  to  go  waffling 


and  now  when  anybody 
orders  waffles  Priscilla  takes 
toast  and  tea. 

Gloria    Swanson  has 
bought  a  house !    It's  a 
very  pretty  house,  away 
off  up  in  a  romantic  canon, 
called  Laurel  Canon,  near  Los 
Angeles,  and  she  didn't  buy 
it  just  for  herself ! 

"To    keep    a  husband 
in?"    She  scouts  the  idea  ! 
"Mercy,    no !"  she 
cried  the  other  day  as 
she  stood  looking  out 
of    the  dining-room 
window,    which  com- 
mands a  lovely  view  of 
mountain  and  vale.  "It's 
for  my  dad ;  he  is  Cap- 
tain Joseph  T.  Swanson, 
and  he's  been  in  France 
for  a  long  time,  so  I  want 
him  to  be  mighty  happy 
when  he  comes  home.  So 
I've  got  this  house  for  us, 
and  I'm  going  to  buy  two 
saddle  horses ;  ever  since 
I  was  a  little  girl  and  we 
lived    in    Cuba,  where 
dad  was   doing  govern- 
ment work,  we've  ridden 
together. 

"He  wrote  me  a  while 
ago  that  he'd  heard  a 
picture  of  mine  was  be- 
ing shown  just  ten  miles 
from  where  he  was  sta- 
tioned, and  he  walked 
that  ten  miles  through 
the  rain  to  see  me. 
Think  of  it!" 

Do  you  wonder 
that  she  bought  a 
house  to  welcome 
him  in  I 


with  Priscilla? 
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Even  Belasco  braved  the  Klieg  lights  for  the  Stage  Women's  War  Relief  pictures. 


Have  you  seen  any  of  the  two-ree! 
releases  which  the  Stage  Women's  War 
Relief  organization  is  making?  Even 
David  Belasco,  the  dean  of  American 
stage  producers,  consented  to  appear  in 
one,  and  many  famous  actors  and  ac- 
tresses, some  of  whom,  like  Belasco, 
made  their  debut  in  movies  in  this  way, 
are  seen  in  these  pictures.  Nobody 
could  refuse  when  it  was  known  that 
all  the  money  earned  by  "The  Green 
Room  Series,"  as  the  twelve  releases  are 
called,  goes  to  help  the  boys  in  the 
service. 

Mabel  Normand  went  out  on  a  raft 
the  other  day,  not  from  choice,  but  be- 
cause a  scenario  demanded  it.  The 
day  was  windy,  Balboa  Bay  was  rough, 
and  almost  before  she  knew  it  Mabel 
was  washed  overboard.  Making  com- 
edies isn't  funny  enough,  according  to 
Mabel's  verdict. 

Edna  Purviance  came  near  to  being 
asphyxiated  recently,  but  was  saved  by 
the  barking  of  the  homely  little  dog 
that  worked  in  "A  Dog's  Life"  with 


Charlie  Chaplin  and  has  been  a  pet  of 
Miss  Purviance's  ever  since. 

Lewis  S.  Stone  is  a  recent  recruit 
from  stageland  who  has  formed  his 
own  company  for  making  motion  pic- 
tures.   Stone  starred  in  such  plays  as 
Inside  the  Lines"  and  "The  Mislead- 
ing *Lady,"  and  his  first  release  will  be 
'Man's  Desire,"  a  tale  of  thejumber- 
ack   regions,  with  Jane   Novak  and 
Claire  Du  Brey  in  the  supporting  cast. 

When  the  first  picture  made  by  Kath- 
erine  MacDonald's  own  company  is  re- 
leased Thomas  Meighan  will  be  seen 
playing  opposite  the  star. 

Jackie  Saunders  is  returning  to  the 
screen.  The  William  Sherry  Service 
is  distributing  the  last  picture  she  made 
for  Balboa,  entitled  "Jackie,  the  Hoy- 
den," besides  which  she  is  negotiating 
for  the  formation  of  her  own  company. 

In  the  meantime  Jackie,  who  in  pri- 
vate life  is  Mrs.  E.  D.  Horkheimer, 
plays  about  her  pretty  house  and  gar- 
den with  her  baby  daughter,  Jacqueline, 
junior,  gardens  among  her  roses,  enter- 
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tains  her  friends  at  tea, 
a   happy,   blooming  little 
prettier  than  ever. 


md  is  generally 
housewife, 


Once  a  Follies  girl  gets  a  chance  in 
the  pictures  she's  almost  certain  to 
make  good.  Take  Enid  Bennett  and 
Olive  Thomas  and  Mae  Murray,  for 
instance. 

And  now  there  is  Kay  Laurell,  the 
latest  beauty  who  has  left  oft  dancing 
to  emote  on  the  screen.  Miss  Laurell 
was  appearing  in  a  variety  of  dramatic 
poses  in  the  Follies  when  Rex  Beach 
set  out  to  look  for  a  girl  to  play  the 
leading  role  in  his  Goldwyn  picture, 
''The  Brand.''  One  night  he  and  Mrs. 
Beach  were  attending  the  Follies. 
When  the  lovely  Miss  Laurell  appeared 
in  those  marvelous  dramatic  poses  Mr. 
Beach  at  once  exclaimed  to  his  wife: 
"There's  my  girl  for  'The  Brand !'  " 
It  is  said  she  made  so  good  in  this  pic- 


ture that  the  Lasky  people  sent  for  her 
as  soon  as  the  Beach  picture  was  fin- 
ished and  engaged  her  to  play  with 
Wallace  Reid  in  Peter  B.  Kyne's  story, 
"The  Valley  of  the  Giants,"  and  the 
company  at  once  proceeded  to  the  big- 
trees  regions  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Moun- 
tains to  take  the  necessary  scenes  for 
the  picture.  W "hile  Miss  Laurell's  part 
in  the  picture  is  not  a  big  one,  it  is  a 
vital  role  and  will  give  the  young 
woman  excellent  training. 

Of  course  everybody  is  quite  excited 
to  see  Irene  Castle  on  the  screen  once 
more,  especially  following  those  big- 
life  experiences  of  hers.  Of  late,  you 
know,  she  has  been  working  in  London 
hospitals,  and  now  she  is  back  in  this 
country,  making  scenes  at  Palm  Beach 
for  "The  Firing  Line,"  her  first  release 
under  her  new  contract  with  Famous 
Plavers-Laskv. 


Here  are  the  Big  Four  signing  up  with  each  other — all  that's  needed  is  McAdoo. 
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No,  it's  not  an  old  Southern  homestead — but  the  administration  building  of  the  new  Thomas 
H.  Ince  Studio  at  Hollywood,  the  handsomest  one  in  the  film  world. 


Roses  aren't  supposed  to  be  necessary 
to  the  happiness  of  a  man,  but  when 
William  Farnum  came  back  to  Califor- 
nia brother  "Dusty"  felt  somebody 
ought  to  hand  him  a  bouquet,  especially 
as  Bill  had  brought  Dusty  a  wonderful 
new  gun. 

So,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  Dusty 
brought  Bill  a  huge  bouquet  of  the 
sweetest  roses  he  could  find,  and  Bill 
liked  'em,  too. 

Just  recently  five  of  our  film  favor- 
ites have  declared  their  intention  of 
going  on  the  stage;  two  of  them  have 
actually  accomplished  this,  and  two 
others  are  now  preparing  for  future 
appearances. 

Pauline  Frederick  is  rehearsing  a 
new  play  of  Willard  Mack's,  in  which 
she  expects  to  appear  in  New  York 
next  year"  with  a  remarkable  cast ;  she 
plans  to  make  pictures  for  Goldwyn 
during  the  day  and  appear  on  the  stage 
at  night.  Mae  Murray  is  to  play  the 
lead  in  an  A.  H.  Woods  comedy;  Car- 
mel  Myers  is  scintillating  on  the  Or- 
pheum  circuit ;  Montagu  Love  has  de- 
serted pictures  to  appear  in  "The  Net," 
a  New  York  theatrical  production,  and 
during  the  coming  year  Mae  Marsh 
will  probably  appear  on  the  New  York 
stage  in  a  play  written  for  her  by  Ed- 


ward Sheldon,  according  to  her  hus- 
band, Louis  Lee  Armes.  Miss  Marsh 
herself  says  that  she  intends  to  rest 
until  September,  and  so  won't  play  till 
then,  anyway. 

As  to  Carmel  Myers'  appearance,  that 
young  star  has  always  wanted  to  go 
on  the  stage,  she  says.  She  has  a  beau- 
tifully cultivated  voice,  though  she's 
but  eighteen  years  old,  and  she  dances 
like  a  fairy. 

However,  there's  another  side  to 
Miss  Myers'  ambition,  too,  which  is 
entirely  unselfish.  She  has  a  brilliant, 
young,  red-headed  brother,  named  Zion, 
who  has  written  some  beautiful  lyrics, 
and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
over  her  brother's  songs  that  she  espe- 
cially wants  to  appear  before  the  foot- 
lights. 

The  Western  Orpheum  circuit  is  all 
very  well,  but  Miss  Myers  also  has  an 
offer  from  A.  H.  Woods  to  place  her 
in  musical  comedy,  so  that  may  come 
to  pass  within  the  next  few  months. 

Before  you  ask  where  the  old  favor- 
ites are,  here's  the  latest  news  about  a 
few  of  them.  M)Ttle  Stedman,  whose 
last  appearance  was  in  support  of  Alice 
Brady  in  "The  Hollow  of  Her  Hand," 
is  being  starred  in  Gray  Seal  produc- 


Screen 

tions,  her  pictures  being  released  twice 
a  month.  J.  Warren  Kerrigan  is  back 
on  the  screen  again,  ''The  Best  Alan" 
and  "The  End  of  the  Game"  being  two 
of  his  recent  pictures.  Appearing  with 
Norma  Talmadge  in  her  Russian  pic- 
ture are  Marc  McDermott,  Marguerite 
Clayton,  and  Marguerite  Courtot,  all 
three  of  whom  have  been  stars  on  their 
own  account. 

June  Caprice  and  Creighton  Hale  are 
soon  to  be  seen  as  costars  in  the  pro- 
ductions made  by  Albert  Capellani,  the 
well-known  director,  whose  most  recent 
success  is  "The  Red  Lantern."  This 
spring  he  formed  a  company  of  his  own. 
selecting  "Oh  Boy"  as  the  first  release. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  recent 
screen  marriages  was  that  of  Billie 
Rhodes  and  "Smiling  Billy"  Parsons, 
which  took  place  in  March.  They  got 
all  tangled  up  in  documents — their  mar- 
riage license  and  their  applications  for 
passports  being  filed  about  the  same 
time— and  now.  if  they  can  get  permis- 
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sion  to  sail,  they're  going  to  take  a  trip 
around  the  world,  making  pictures  on 
the  way,  of  course. 

Do  you  remember  that  wonderful  lit- 
tle slavey  in  Alary  Pickford's  picture, 
"The  Little  Princess?"  She  made  you 
weep  and  laugh  all  at  once.  Maybe  you 
took  the  trouble  to  remember  her  name, 
which  is  surely  an  odd  one.  It  was 
Zasu  Pitts.  She  had  played  before  that 
in  "Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm,"  too, 
and  it  was  because  of  her  excellent 
work  in  the  latter  that  she  got  the  part 
in  "The  Little  Princess,"  Mary  Pick- 
ford  taking  a  special  interest  in  the 
girl,  who  is  now  onlv  seventeen  years 
old. 

And  now  Zasu  is  to  be  featured  in 
a  Brentwood  film  under  direction  of 
King  Vidor.    Watch  her! 

Hale  Hamilton  went  around  the 
eighteen-hole  golf  course  at  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Country  Club  on  a  re- 
cent afternoon  to  get  in  practice  for 
his    new    picture,    "After    His  Own 


If  the  city  carelessly  makes  its  sewers  so  dark  inside  that  you  can't  take  pictures  there, 
just  build  your  own  little  sewer  on  top  of  your  apartment  house— as  was 
done  for  the  Pathe  serial,  "The  Great  Gamble." 
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Heart/'  in  which  he .  is  to  display  his 
prowess  in  the  ancient  game.  Ham- 
ilton, a  bit  off  form,  went  around  the 
course  in  eight-eight. 

The  smiling  Metro  star  was  the  guest 
of  a  Los  Angeles  attorney,  and  in 
the  locker  rooms  after  the  two- 
some Hamilton  remarked : 

"My  score  would  have  been  bet- 
ter if  golf  was  like'  motion  pic- 
tures." 

"What's  the  answer?    I'll  fall,' 
said  the  lawyer. 

"If  one  spoils  a  shot,"  re- 
plied Hamilton,  "there's  no 
chance  for  a  .retake." 

Robert  Warwick,  who 
returned  from  abroad 
not  long  ago,  after 
serving   on    Gen-  a 
eral  Pershing's 
staff,  has  the 
distinction  of 
being  one 
of  the  few 
male  screen 
stars  w  h  o 
served  his 
country  in 
France  during 
the   war.  He 
will    be  seen 
shortly    in  a 
film  version  of  "Secret 
Service,"  one  of  the  most 
successful    plays  ever 
produced  on  the  stage, 
which  will  be  his  first  re- 
lease under  his  new  con- 
tract with  Famous  Play- 
ers-Lasky.     It  will  soon 


Captain  "Bob"  Warwick  is  back 
from  service  in  France — and  in 
"Secret  Service"  now. 


be  shown. 


No  sooner  had  Major  Stewart  Ed- 
ward White,  noted  writer  and  late 
leader  of  the  Grizzlies,  returned  from 
overseas  and  assumed  civilian  garb  than 
his  services  were  snapped  up  by  a  new 
and  enterprising  picture  company  just 
organized,  known  as  the  Great  Authors' 


Pictures,  Inc.,  with  Benjamin  B.  Hamp- 
ton as  its  president  and  with  studios 
at  the  Brunton  plant  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  White's  stories  are  being  put  in 
film  form  by  the  new  concern,  and  the 
author's  duties  are  to  oversee 
productions  from  both  artistic 
and  story  angles. 

Frank  Lloyd  has  severed  his 
connection  with  the  Fox  Film 
Corporation,  and  is  shortly 
to    commence  making 
his  own  productions 
out  in  California. 

A  startlingly  in- 
teresting  an- 
nouncement is  to 
the  effect  that 
Nazimova,  f  a  - 
mous  as  a  trag- 
edy queen,  is  go- 
ing into  comedy. 
That  is,  she  is 
going  to  play  the 
leading  role  in 
"The  Brat." 
It  is  said  Ma- 
dame Nazimova 
has  long  wished  to 
play  comedy,  and 
her  recent  success  in 
comedy  bits  in  "Reve- 
lation," and  others,  has 
made  her  feel  she 
might  be  a  success  in 
that  field.  She  and  her 
handsome  husband, 
Charles  Bryant,  live  in 
a  big,  beautiful  house 
where  the  actress  says 
the  mocking  birds  sing 
every  moonlight  night.  She  even  has 
chickens  in  the  back  yard,  and  every 
spare  minute  she  can  spend  she  gar- 
dens in  her  rose  garden,  with  gloves 
to  protect  her  hands — and  an  old-fash- 
ioned Yankee  sunbonnet  on  her  head. 
Nazimova  is  delighted  with  the  West. 


in  Hollywood 
she  can  hear 
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Despite  having  had  all  that  excite- 
ment in  New  York  over  the  Shuberts 
serving  an  injunction  on  him  in  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  him  in  "Sleeping  Part- 
ners," H.  B.  Warner,  the  new  Jesse  D. 
Hampton  Productions'  star,  has  man- 
aged to  make  his  escape  and  has  gone 
to  California  to  make  pictures. 

Just-  as  soon  as  he  had  closed,  he 
packed  right  up,  and,  with  his  wife  and 
baby,  took  the  first  train  west.  Then 
began  his  house  hunting,  Mr.  Warner 
insisting  on  a  swimming  pool,  Mrs. 
•Warner  on  pepper  trees  in  the  yard, 
and  Baby  Warner,  inarticulately,  of 
course,  on  a  nice  nursery.  They  found 
what  approximates  the  ideal  of  all 
three,  and  the  family  feels  it  has  settled 
down  happily  for  many  months  at  least. 

The  first  Warner  story  to  be  made 
at  the  studio  is  "The  Man  Who  Turned 
White,"  and  the  story  is  laid  among  the 
Bedouins  of  northern  Africa. 

You  know,  if  you've  always  wanted 
a  chance  to  be  tragic  in  the  films,  it's 
pretty  sad,  no  matter  how  funny  it 
sounds,  to  have  to  keep  on  comedying. 
That's  what  Alice  Lake,  the  lovely  and 
vivacious  young  woman  who  has  played 

Irvin  Cobb,  the  famous  humorist,  says  anybody 
could  be  funny  with  Doug  as  an  audience. 


opposite  Fatty  Arbuckle  in  so  many  of 
his  comedies,  thought  as  she  longed  for 
a  job  far  from  the  madding  mince 
pie,  where  the  slapstick  ceased  from 
troubling  and  the  comic  policeman  was 
at  rest. 

Just  one  wee  little  taste  of  dramatic 
work  did  Miss  Lake  get,  when  she 
played  opposite  Herbert  Rawlinson  in 
"Come  Through ;"  then  she  was 
whisked  back  to  comedy.  But  at  last 
she  has  a  real  chance,  as  the  heroine 
of  Bert  Lytell's  Metro  feature  of  the 
"Boston  Blackie"  series/  entitled 
"Powers  That  Prey." 

Off  stage  you  never  would  suspect 
Miss  Lake  of  yearnings  toward  the 
greenery-yallery  drama.  She's  pink 
and  white  and  has  three  fascinating 
dimples — one  in  each  cheek,  and — sh  ! — 
a  third  on  her  right  shoulder. 

Another  of  our  handsome  heroes  has 
come  back  from  the  war  and  has  gone 
back  to  picturing.  He  is  Wheeler  Oak- 
man,  who  volunteered  for  service  two 
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years  ago,  and  who  recently  returned 
from  France  with  the  Grizzlies.  Oak- 
man  was  in  the  first-line  trenches, 
and  was  due  to  go  over  the  top  when 
— presto  ! — the  armistice  was  signed, 
and  he  came  home. 

Mr.  Oakman  is  playing  opposite  May 
Allison  in  her  current  Metro  picture. 

How  the  youngsters  do  love  Mary 
Pickford !     Here's  a  funny  one  that 
happened  while  Mary  was  conva- 
lescing from  the  "flu." 

One  morning  Mary  awToke  to  the 
sound  of  childish  voices  under  her 
window.  She  peeped  out  and  saw 
two  little  boys  gathering  some  of 
her  choicest  roses.  She  didn't  say 
anything,  though,  and  when  there 
c  a  ni  e  a 
ring  at 
the  door- 
b  e 1 1  she 
bade  the 
maid  1  e  t 
the  chil- 
dren  in 
and  tell 
them  to 
wait.  She 
had  been 
over  the  flu  two  weeks,  and  knew  there 
was  absolutely  no  danger  to  the  chil- 
dren. 

Then  she  dressed  herself  in  her  very 
prettiest  negligee,  and  told  the  maid  to 
let  the  boys  come  in.  They  came,  all 
smiles,  and  handed  her  as  a  present — 
some  of  her  own  roses  !  She  didn't  let 
on,  but  just  accepted  them  with  thanks 
and  a  smile. 


This  picture  was  snapped  while  Mary  was  recovering 
from  the  "flu." 


enjoyed  making  his  first  picture,  the 
serial  known  as  "The  Master  Mystery," 
that  not  long  ago  he  signed  a  contract 
with  Famous  Players-Lasky  to  make 
mystery  pictures  for  them. 

Mae  Marsh  arrived  in  New  York  not 
long  ago  with  her  husband,  Louis  Lee 
Armes.  Her  contract  with  Goldwyn 
has  expired,  and  Mae  is  rather  non- 
committal about  her  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Madge  Evans  has  just 
been  starred 
by  the  Prizma 
*    Company  in  a 
I    natu  r  a  1  -  c  o  1  o  r 
\   picture,  "The 
\   Little    Mate  h 
/    Girl,"  made  at 
1    t  h  e    W  o  r  1  d 
I  W    Studio  at  Fort 
Lee,  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Margery 
Wilson,  for- 
merly an  Ince- 
Triangle  star, 
is  to  be  fea- 
tured in  five  productions  by  the  Her- 
mann Film  Company,  the  first  one  being 
"That  Something." 

Robert  C.  Anderson,  famous  as 
M'sieu  Cuckoo  in  "Hearts  of  the 
World"  and  as  Paul  Patricia  in  "The 
Heart  of  Humanity,"  this  spring  signed 
a  contract  to  appear  in  LTniversal  pro- 
ductions for  the  next  two  vears. 


"The  Man  of  Honor"  is  the  last  of 
the  Harold  Lockwood  releases,  though 
not  the  last  which  Lockwood  made. 
However,  Metro  officials  consider  it  his 
best  picture,  and  they  have  presented 
it  as  a  sort  of  valedictory. 

Houdini,  "The  Handcuff  King,"  so 


Bessie  Barriscale,  who  took  a  flying 
trip  to  New  York  in  the  spring  and 
hurried  back  West  to  do  "Josselyn's 
Wife,"  plans  a  picture-making  trip 
around  the  world  for  year  after  next, 
with  her  director  husband,  Howrard 
Hickman.  They  will  take  with  them  a 
large  company. 


A  Master  of 
Make-up 

Some  famous  stars  de- 
pend upon  personality- 
and  a  handful  of  tricks, 
but  the  real  wizard  of  the 
screen  is  the.  character 
actor. 

By  Warren  Reed 


DID  you  ever  see  a 
man  change  his 
face?  I  don't 
mean  just  make  his  eyes 
look  larger  and  his  mouth 
a  different  shape ;  I  mean 
actually  change  his  face 
— build  out  his  cheek 
bones  and  chin,  make  his 
nose  broader,  draw  lines 
that  will  make  his  eyes 
cynical  or  kindly. 

Of  course  the  big  stars 
— men  like  Fairbanks  or 
Hart — always  look  pretty 
much  like  themselves ; 
their  personalities  are 
what  draw  people  to  see 
them.  But  the  character 
actor  has  to  be  a  different  man  in  every 
part  he  plays ;  he's  a  real  magician  in 
his  way,  and  it  was  curiosity  about 
that  magic  that  sent  me  out  to  the 
Vitagraph  Studio  in  Brooklyn  a  while 
ago'  to  talk  with  Arthur  Donaldson,  one 
of  the  most  versatile  character  actors 
of  the  screen. 

He  was  trying  on  a  wig  when  I 
arrived,  and  at  first  I  thought  he'd  sent 
for  the  entire  contents  of  a  wig  store 
in  order  to  find  what  he  wanted. 
There  were  wigs  everywhere — on 
head-shaped  forms  on  the  big  center 
table,  dangling  from  hooks  in  the  half- 
open  wardrobe,  and  on  the  dressing 
table,  from  one  of  whose  lower  drawers 
trailed  a  long,  snaky  queue  of  hair  that 


This  is  the  background  on  which  Arthur  Donaldson 
builds  his  characterizations. 


suggested  the  presence  of  a  Chinaman's 
corpse. 

"Oh,  this  is  just  the  equipment  of 
any  character  actor,"  he  laughed,  pat- 
ting the  wig  into  place.    "That  queue 

■ — well,  here  you  are  "    And  in  the 

drawer  from  which  it  had  trailed  I 
saw  still  more  hair — the  stuff  that  wigs 
are  made  of.  Donaldson  raveled  the 
end  of  one  of  the  tight  braids  and  it 
fluffed  out  as  he  combed  it.  Cut  into 
short  lengths,  it  became  a  beard  in  the 
course  of  the  next  ten  minutes. 

"Beards  and  wigs  have  a  lot  of  char- 
acter all  their  own."  He  trimmed  his 
carefully  and  studied  the  effect.  "Old 
Cap'n  Abe  in  'The  Cap'n's  Cap'u  had 
one  kind — a  scraggly,  thin  beard — and 


"  For  instance,  take  the  old 
colored  man  in  'I  Will  Re- 
pay'-— old  Uncle  Ccesar.  The 
original  of  that  character 
drove  a  hack  in  the  Florida 
town  where  we  made  some 
of  the  scenes  for  that  pic- 
ture ;  I  hired  his  hack  and 
duplicated  his  face  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  And 
when  I  drove  that  hack 
around  town  later  in  the  day 
and  a  man  who  knew  the 
original  old  negro  wanted  to 
hire  me  I  felt  that  I'd  suc- 
ceeded. 

"That  was  an  easy  face 
to  make  up  for,  too;  I  used 
teeth  carved  out  of  wood  and 
slipped  on  over  my  own, 
changed  my  nose  a  little. 


Lack  of  lines 
made  this  face 
difficult. 


Cap 'n 'Abe  required  very  little  make-up  except  a  beard. 

the  Alsatian  burgomaster  in  this  photograph 
had  another;  you  see,  a  well-cut  beard  that 
typified  his  whole  comfortable  life." 

"But  how  do  you  know  how  to  make  up 
for  a  certain  character — how  his  face  should 
be  shaped  and  where  his  wrinkles  go?"  I 
asked,  experimenting  on  my 
hand  with  two  or  three  of 
the  dozen  shades  of  theatri- 
cal powder  that  were  part 
of  his  stock  in  trade. 

"Oh,  I  have  a  rogues'  gal- 
lery of  my  own.    Some  of 
the  types  I  studied  abroad, 
when   I   made  pictures  in 
Ireland,  and  later  in  Swe- 
den, with  the  Swedish  Bio- 
graph  Company.  Wherever 
I  am,  if  I  see  a  face  that's 
unusual  or  decidedly  typi- 
cal, I  make  a  mental  note 
of  the  lines  or  expression 
that   make   it.  Then, 
when  I  need  a  type  like 
that  one,  I  dig  it  up. 


and,  with  the  beard,  wig, 
eyebrows,  and  burned  cork, 
1  was  done. 

"But  this  other  colored 
man" — he  shuffled  through 
the  photographs  in  the  table 
drawer  and  tossed  me  one — 
"he  was  a  different  matter — 
the  ferocious  blue  gum  in 
'The  Alan  from  Twisted 
Oak.'  I  built  out  my  cheeks 
for  that  role — used  cotton, 
collodion,  that  sort  of  stuff 
—and  made  over  every  fea- 
ture in  order  to  get  his  type." 

I  was  rummaging  through 
the  pictures  myself  now, 
sorting  out  especially  inter- 
esting ones  to  ask  about. 

"That's  old  Cap'n  Abe's 
imaginary   b  r  o  t  h  e  r—  Ca  p'n 


This  Irishman 
was  copied 
from  a 
friend. 


Mouth  and  eyebrows  were  emphasized  here. 

Amazon."  Donaldson  pointed  out  a 
photograph.  "You  remember  the 
story;  gentle,  timid  Cap'n  Abe  imag- 
ined this  braggart,  overbearing  brother, 
told  everybody  about  him,  and  then 
disappeared  and  came  back  to  town  as 
the  brother  he'd  invented.  That  was 
an  interesting  ■  role,  and  a  lot  of  the 
character  of  those  two  men  lay  in  the 
lines  of  their  faces.  Their  mouths  were 
different,  too;  you  can  read  a  lot  of 
character  in  a  man's  mouth,  you  know. 
Cap'n  Amazon's  mouth  was  big,  loose ; 
I  built  out  the  lower  lip  for  that  effect. 

"Contrast  him  with  this  quaint  old 
Irish  school-teacher ;  he's  looked  over 
his  spectacles  so  often  that  his  fore- 
head is  lined,  and  he's  a  kindly  old  soul ; 
that  makes  the  lines  in  his  cheeks  and 
around  his  eyes." 

As  he  finished  his  make-up 
with  a  coat  of  powder  he  gave 
me  a  brief  sketch  of  the  theatri- 
cal experience  which  had  led  up 
to  his  work  in  pictures. 


302  A  Master  of  Make-up 

"I  went  on  the  stage 
when  I  was  seven,  in  Den- 
mark/' he  said,  "and  since 
then  I've  appeared  in  all 
sorts  of  performances — 
musical  comedy,  straight 
drama,  grand  opera — 
everything. 

"But  I  haven't  left  the 
stage  for  pictures ;  the 
two  work  together.  Why, 
when  I  went  back  to 
Copenhagen  a  few  years 
ago  to  sing  in  opera,  I 
stayed  on  for  a  year  after 
the  season  was  over,  mak- 
ing pictures  for  the  Swed- 
ish Biograph  Company. 

I  had  resolved  to  look 
for  him  in  future,  and  try 
to  figure  out  for  myself 
just  how  he'd  obtained  his 
He  fooled  even  the  mule  with  this  make-up.  results.     And   then  sud- 


Driving  Straight  Toward  the  Audience 

I7VER  go  buggy  riding  with  ten  thousand  people  just  ahead  of  you?    It's  done 
this  way — five  people  in  the  automobile  and  dozens  of  motion-picture  audi- 
ences in  the  camera  man's  machine. 


A  Master  of  Make-up 
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denly  I  saw  how  hopeless 
it  would  be  to  try  to  rec- 
ognize him,  unless  it  was 
in  a  play  like  "Miss  Dul- 
cie  from  Dixie/'  in  which 
he  played  without  special 
make-up.  Fie  supports 
the  various  Vitagraph 
stars,  but  is  usually  seen 
in  productions  with  Harry 
Morey  or  Alice  Joyce. 

"Want  to  come  down 
to  the  set  with  me  now 
and  see  a  few  scenes 
made?"  he  asked  when 
somebody  shouted  "Don- 
aldson !"  out  in  the  cor- 
ridor and  banged  on  the 
door  lustily.  Of  course 
I  did;  but  T  wished  that 
I  could  have  taken  that 
fascinating  dressing  table 
and  a  few  wigs  with  me! 


This  was  an  entirely  new  face  and  carefully  studied  out. 


idure 
Oracle 


Questions 

^anojlnsiOers 
rdbout thejcreen 


The  Oracle  will  answer  any  questions  of  general  interest  concerning  the  movies  which  would  not 
require  unusually  long  replies.  Those  wishing  personal  replies  must  inclose  a  stamped  envelope,  with 
return  address.  Letters  should  be  addressed  to:  The  Picture  Oracle,  Picture-Play  Magazine,  79  Seventh- 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  The  Oracle  cannot  give  advice  about  becoming  a  movie  actor  or  actress,  since 
the  only  possible  way  of  ever  getting  such  a  job  is  by  direct  application  at  a  studio.  Do  not  send  inquiries 
concerning  scenario  writing  to  The  Oracle,  but  to  William  Lord  Wright,  at  the  same  address.  Addresses 
of  players  asked  for  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  The  Oracle. 


FOR  the  first  time  in  history  The  Oracle  is 
printing  in  full  one  of  the  letters  received, 
as  well  as  the  answer.  I'm  sure  it  deserves  the 
space,  and  the  position  at  the  beginning  of  all 
the  replies.    Here  it  is : 

Dear  Oracle  :    Please  answer,  do, 
.  Some  questions  for  me — just  a  few. 
I  know  you  will — I've  often  seen 
Your  answers  in  the  magazine. 
Xow  for  the  questions ;  number  one- 
How  old  is  Casson  Ferguson  ? 
How  long  has  he  been  on  the  screen  ? 
He's  quite  the  nicest  boy  I've  seen ; 
Where  is  he  from,  what  company 
Each  week  pays  him  his  salary? 
His  hair  and  eyes  come  next,  I  guess, 
And  then  I'd  like,  please,  his  address. 
The  Market  Booklet  came  to-day; 
And,  do  you  know,  it  seems,  some  way, 
I  couldn't  hnd — not  anywhere — 
Our  Constance  Talmadge  mentioned  there. 
I'll  be  so  glad  if  you'll  tell  me 
Which  one  is  Connie's  company. 
Here's  question  three ;  an  easy  one — 
Who  is  the  girl  so  bravely  won 
In  Gdldwyn's  feature,  by  Rex  Beach, 
"Heart  of  the  Sunset'" — she's  a  peach! 
Xow  you,  although  so  wise  you  are 
Ma}-  have  to  search,  oh,  very  far 
To  find  the  answer  to  my  last : 
Who  was  the  hero  in  the  cast 
Of  "Officer  Six-Sixty-Six?" 
I've  been  in  such  a  hopeless  fix 
Trying  to  find  out  that  man's  name, 
But  ever  the  outcome  was  the  same. 
His  name  was  "Gladwin"  in  the  story — 
More  I  can't  tell  you — I  am  sorry. 
This  verse  is  long — don't  tarn-  on, 
But  answer  soon.  Yours, 

Marion. 


Dear  Mariox  :    Here's  your  reply; 

I  swear  I'll  write  in  verse  or  die ! 

Friend  Casson  is  just  twenty-seven 

And  stands — barefoot — five  feet  eleven. 

His  hair  is  brown,  his  eyes  are  gray, 

He's  acted  ten  years — so  they  say. 

And  versatile  !    He's  done  Shakespeare, 

And  had  a  grand-op'ra  career. 

From  Alexandria,  La., 

He  came  to  Hollywood  to  play 

For  Lasky — that's  the  company 

That  pays  his  fine,  plump  salary. 

Oh,  yes.    You  want  his  address  too : 

Manhattan  Place,  1522. 

A  letter,  I  somewhat  suspect, 

Will  reach  our  Constance  at  Select. 

Their  address — well,  you've  but  to  look 

For  that  name  in  the  Market  Book. 

There's  question  one  and  question  two. 

Yes,  question  three  is  easy — true. 

Anna  O.  Nilsson  was  the  "peach" 

You  saw  in  that  play  by  Rex  Beach. 

Your  last  one  hard?    Ha!  Ha!    Hee !  Hee: 

Well,  I  should  say  not !   Xot  for  me. 

The  hero  to  whom  you  refer 

Was  played  by  Wrallace  Eddinger 

In  "Officer  Six-Sixty-Six." 

Now,  when  again  you're  in  a  fix 

And  want  some  facts  historical 

just  call  on  me,  > 

The  Oracle. 

J .  R.  T. — Inquisitive  ?  Go  right  ahead !  Mil- 
dred Lee  was  the  girl  you  asked  about  in  the 
comedy,  "Wild  Women  and  Tame  Lions."  There 
is  no  female  Chaplin  of  the  screen  any  more. 
Chaplin's  latest  release  is  "Shoulder  Arms,"  in 
which  Edna  Purviance  was  leading  woman.  Wil- 
liam S.  Hart  has  his  own  company.  June  Caprice- 
is  to  be  starred  in  pictures  made  by  the  new  com- 
pany formed  by  Albert  Capellani,  the  director. 
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INDOOR  and  Outdoor  girls  know  that  they  are  most 
attractive  when  their  hair  is  at  its  best,  and  they  use 


CANTHROX 

SHAMPOO 

because  they  appreciate  the  value  of  waviness  and  brilliance. 
Canthrox  is  the  shampoo  that  rapidly  softens  and  removes 
dandruff,  excess  oil  and  dirt.  It  makes  a  perfectly  healthy 
scalp  which  will  naturally  produce  attractive,  vigorous  hair. 
Canthrox  also  gives  a  massy  fluffiness  which  makes  the  hair 
appear  much  heavier  than  it  is  and  leaves  each  strand  with  a  silky 
lustre  and  softness  that  makes  doing  up  the  hair  a  pleasure. 

15  Exhilarating  Shampoos  for  50c  at  Your  Druggist's 

This  is  about  three  cents  a  shampoo.  No  good  hair  wash  costs  less;  none  is 
more  easily  used.  Just  dissolve  a  teaspoonful  of  Canthrox  in  a  cup  of  hot 
water  and  your  shampoo  is  ready. 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

To  prove  that  Canthrox  is  the  most  pleasant,  the  most  simple,  in  all  ways  the  most 
effective  hair  wash,  we  will  gladly  send  one  perfect  shampoo  free  to  any  address. 


H.  S.  PETERSON  &  CO.,  214  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Dept.  293,  Chicago,  111. 


The 
Famous 
Oliver  9 

Was  $100-Now  $57 


SAVE 

*43 


NOW 


THIS  vast  saving  comes  from  our  new  sales 
plan,  a  legacy  of  the  war.  We  learned 
economies  then  which  we  now  continue. 
We  found,  for  instance,  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  have  great  numbers  of  traveling  sales- 
men and  numerous,  expensive  branch  houses 
throughout  the  country.  We  were  also  able  to 
discontinue  many  other  superfluous,  costly 
sales  methods.    You  benefit  by  these  savings. 

Only  our  sales  plan  has  changed.  Xot  the 
Oliver.  Our  new  plan  is  to  ship  direct  from 
the  factor}-  to  you,  depending  upon  the  Oliver 
to  be  its  own  salesman. 


Free  Trial 


You  may  order  direct  from  this  adver- 
tisement, without  sending  a  penny  in  ad- 
vance.      The   coupon   brings   an  Oliver 
for  free  trial.  When  it  arrives,  let  it  prove 
its  superiority  and  saving.     You  be  the 
judge,  with  no  eager  salesmen  present 
to  influence  you. 

If  you  agree  that  it  is  the  finest 
typewriter,    regardless    of    cost,  and 
want  to  own  it,  then  pay  us  at  the  rate 
of  $3  per  month  until  the  $57  is  paid. 
If  you  do  not  want  it,   ship  it 
back,  express  collect.      We  even 
refund  then  the  out-going  trans- 
portation charges. 

The  $57  Oliver  makes  a  $100 
price     appear  extravagant. 
Remember  this  is  a  new 
Oliver — our    latest  and 
finest  product. 

lim  any  typewriter 
is  worth  $100,  it 
is    this  hand- 
some, speedv 
Oliver. 


Over  700,000  Sold 

This  Oliver  is  being  bought  by  the 
thousands.      Among  the  purchasers 
are  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  Otis  Elevator  Co.,  Corn 
Products   Refining   Co.,   Hart  Schaff- 
ner  &  Marx,  Diamond  Match  Co.,  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works,   besides  thou- 
sands of  individuals. 

In  every  particular  this  Oliver  9  is  the 
finest  that  24  years  of  experience  can  pro- 
duce.   A  better  typewriter  is  impossible. 
It  has  all  the  latest  improvements.  Its 
durability  and  workmanship  have  given  it 
world-wide  fame.    It  has  a  standard  ke}-- 
board,  so  anyone  may  turn  to  it  without  the 
slightest  hesitancy.     You  can't  buy  a  more 
satisfactory  typewriter  at  any  price. 

Don't  buy — don't  rent — until  yon  have  in- 
vestigated this  fine,  economical  "Oliver.  Note 
that  the  coupon  brings  either  a  free-trial  Oliver 
or  further  information. 

Check  your  preference.  Neither  obligate  you 
to  buy. 

Canadian  Price,  $72. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

125- A  Oliver  Typewriter  Building 

Chicago,  111.  (99.03 


FREE 
TRIAL 


Send  NoMoney— Merely  the  Coupon\ 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPAXY, 

125- A  OUrer  Typewriter  Bldgr.,  Chicago,  111. 
I      I  Ship  me  a  new  Oliver  Nine  for  five  days 

I  I  free  inspection.     If  I  keep  it.  I  will  pay 

$57  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  month.  The  title 
to  remain  in  yon  nntil  fully  paid  for. 

My  shipping  point  is  

This  does  not  place  me  under  any  obligation 
to  buy.  If  I  choose  to  return  the  Oliver.  I 
will  ship  it  back  at  your  expense  at  the  end  of 
five  days. 

□ Do  not  send  a  machine  until  I  order  it. 
Mail  me  your  book — "The  High  Cost  of 
Typewriters — The  Reason  and  the  Remedy." 
your  de  luxe  catalog  and  further  information. 

Name  

Street  Address   

City   State  

Occupation  or  Business     •  • . 
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MAY  ALLISON 


is  still  providing  us  with  the 
light,  flippant  sort  of  comedy 
drama  which  is  such  a  good 
setting  for  her  blond  beauty. 
"Orchestra  D-2"  gives  her  an 
opportunity  to  show  us  just 
how  a  girl  usher  conducts 
herself  when  romance  takes  a 
hand  in  her  affairs.  Metro 
has  chosen  "Her  Father's 
Wife"  for  her  next  release, 
and  May  is  now  working  on 
this  tangle  in  family  relation- 
ship. 


JUNE  ELVIDGE 

was  one  of  those  who  helped  to 
make  World's  "Three  Green  Eyes" 
an  all-star  production.  Then  she 
turned  her  attention  to  "The  De- 
scription," in  which,  with  Arthur 
Ashley  as  her  leading  man,  she 
proves  that  the  lighter  sort  of  plays 
can  be  made  as  interesting  as  the 
"thrillers/' 


VIVIAN  MARTIN 

made  many  people  long  for  a  "Lit- 
tle Comrade"  like  her  when  she 
starred  in  that  production  recently. 
Now  she  is  showing  us  how  attrac- 
tive "The  Home  Town  Girl"  can 
be,  and  many  a  hardened  city 
dweller  is  going  to  feel  an  impulse 
to  pack  his  suit  case  and  catch  the 
first  train  for  the  old  home  town 
when  he  sees  this  last  release  of 
Vivian's. 


EVELYN  GREELEY 

is  now  a  full-fledged  star  in  World  pictures,  and  she  makes 
her  first  stellar  appearance  in  "Relations."  Hitherto  she 
has  been  costarred  with  Carlyle  Blackwell  in  picture  dramas 
of  the  lighter  sort,  but  now  that  she  is  standing  quite  alone, 
there's  no  telling  what  she'll  do — she  may  be  playing  the 
most  intense  sort  of  tragedies  before  the  year's  over. 


JEAN  PAIGE 


is  young  in  pictures  as  yet,  her  present  contract  with  Vita- 
graph  being  her  very  first  one.  So  far  she  has  played 
only  "second"  parts,  in  support  of  various  stars,  but  those 
who  have  followed  her  work  are  predicting  that  when  Op- 
portunity knocks  at  her  door  with  a  big  role  in  his  hand 
she  will' be  found  capable  of  playing  it  well. 


IRENE  CASTLE 


had  been  back  from  the  scenes  of  her  Avar  work  abroad 
but  a  short  time  when  she  signed  a  contract  with  Para- 
mount and  went  to  Cuba,  to  brush  up  a  bit  on  her  swim- 
ming— for  in  "The  Firing  Line,"  made  from  Robert  W. 
Chambers'  novel  of  that  name,  swimming  is  quite  a  feature. 
The  picture  is  being  made  now.  Palm  Beach  and  New  York 
furnishing  the  backgrounds  for  the  action. 


H.  B.  WARNER 

is  a  marauding  Arab  chieftain  in  "The  Man  Who  Turned 
White,"  his  first  release  since  he  left  the  stage  and  returned 
to  pictures  by  way  of  the  Jesse  D.  Hampton  productions. 
Shouldering  the  blame  for  another  man's  crime,  he  takes  to 
the  Sudan  desert — in  the  picture  only! — and,  outlawed  by 
chivalry,  leads  his  band  in  a  career  of  adventure  until 
reformation  turns  him  "white,"  and  civilized,  again. 


ALICE  LAKE 

is  a  Keystone  comedienne  who  has  deserted  slapstick 
comedy  to  become  leading  woman  for  Bert  Lytell,  "Blackie's 
Redemption"  marking  her  debut  in  this  type  of  picture. 
However,  she  admits  that  the  title  of  "The  Lion's  Den," 
her  second  picture  under  this  contract,  makes  her  home- 
sick for  some  of  the  animal  scenes  of  her  comedy  days. 


BERT  LYTELL 


achieved  a  reputation  when  he  played  in  stock  companies 
throughout  the  country,  and  now  is  trying — successfully — 
to  live  up  to  it  in  pictures.  "Put  over  the  character  in- 
stead of  Bert"  is  his  slogan,  one  which  has  won  from  his 
audiences  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  he  makes  them 
forget  that  he's  acting. 


CAROL  HOLLOWAY 


clings  to  serials,  even  though  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  pic- 
ture world  does  seem  to  be  pinning  its  faith  to  comedy 
dramas.  Carol  is  costarring  with  Antonio  Moreno  in  "The 
Perils  of  Thunder  Mountain,"  which  is  being  made  in 
California's  snow  zone;  she  says  that  it  will  keep  audiences 
cool  on  the  warmest  nights  this  summer. 


ANNA  Q.  NILSSON 

was  born  in  Sweden,  but  has  been  in  this  country  long 
enough  to  be  one  of  the  old-timers  in  pictures,  along  with 
Alice  Joyce  and  Mary  Pickford.  She  is  a  Metro  star  now, 
"The  Way  of  the  Strong"  marking  her  debut  with  this 
organization.  She  is  just  finishing  a  light  romantic  com* 
edy,  laid  in  New  York,  which  will  be  her  second  release. 


A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


TERRACE  overlooking  the  mur- 


moonlight,  the  throb  of  distant  vi- 
olins— and  all  the  world's  fairies  out 
to  celebrate  Midsummer  Eve.  At  such 
moments  it's  given  to  mortals  to  have 
a  glimpse  of  the  future,  if  they  desire 
it — and  in  this  case,  if  "The  Witness 
for  the  Defense"  permits.  Which 
would  you  choose — to  gaze  out  over 
the  moonlit  garden  and  the  whispering 
sea,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  a  wondrous 
vision,  or  would  yon,  like  Wyndham 
Standing,  be  content  with  Elsie  Fer- 
guson's presence? 


muring  sea,  a   flood   of  white 


"Oh,  Boy!"  said  Charlie 


By  Pat  Dowling 


"How  you  going  to  keep  'em  down  on  the  farm 
After  they've  seen  Par — ee?"' 


T 

hardh 
much 
Fuhr, 
along- 


HE  voices — they  were  girl's  voices- 
came  floating  out  from  the  open 
studio  windows.  Floating  is 
the  word.  They  had  too 
pep  for  that,  and  Charlie 
who    had    been  sauntering 

with  me,  suddenly  stopped  and 


began  weaving  from  side  to  side,  fall- 
ing in  with   the  "rump-a-doodle-dydle 
diddle-dee-ay  " 

"Listen,  fellow,"  said  I,  sprightlylike. 
"Within  yonder  studio  the  Christies,  who 
are  good  friends  of  mine,  are  putting  on 
a  regular  Winter  Garden  show.  There  are 
lots  of  girlies,  and  " 

"Oh,  boy  \"  said  Charlie,  grab- 
bing me  bv  the  arm.  ''Make 
haste!"' 

Up  the  step-  we  dashed,  and 
inside  we  went  so  fast  that  we  nearly 
upset  the  door  tender.  And  there — 
what  a  sight !  It  sure  looked  like  the 
old  Winter  Garden.  There  was  the 
stage  and  a  runway  and  an  audience 
of  extras,  every  one  of  whom  ought 
to  have  been  glad  to  pay  two  dollars 
to  witness  the  performance,  instead 
of  being  paid  five  for  doing  so. 

Helen  Darling  was  just  finishing 


Helen  Darling,  who  was 
just  finishing  her  bit  as 
we  entered,  is  one  of 
the  best-known  dancers 
on  the  coast. 
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"Oh,  Boy!"  said  Charlie 


her  bit  as  we  got  in,  and  most  of  the  members  of 
the    regular    chorus    were    draped  comfortably 
around  the  stage  wherever  they  happened  to  be 
A  few  of  the  more  energetic  ones 
were  learning   some   new  dance 
steps  from  a  slender  and  willowy 
creature. 

Charlie  stopped  and  looked 
at  her,  his  eyes  popping 
open.    "Say,"  he  ex- 


claimed  excitedly, 
"she's  the  original 
shimmy  girl  fro  m 
Tait's  in  San  Fran- 
cisco !  What  do  you 
think  of  that?" 

I  said  I  thought  it 
sounded  pretty  good 
for   a    starter,  and 
Charlie  "allowed  he  was 
certainly    going    to  stick 
around  and  see  what  was 
coming  off."    So  far  as  I 
could  gather  most  of  it  had  al- 
ready come  off,  but  you  never 
can  tell  about  a  photo-musical 
comedy   because    the  director 
may  have  a  lot  of  retakes.  Any- 
way, it  wasn't  over,  because  in 
a  couple  of  minutes 
up   jumped    Al  - 
Christie,  the  direc-  gfl^HH 


tor,  and  pounded  on 
the  runway. 
"Come  on,  you  wild 
and   woolly  wal- 
lopuses !"  he  yelled. 

You'd  think  maybe 
the  company  w  o  u  1  d 
have  been  sore  at  hav- 
ing some  one  yell  like 
that  at  them,  but  they 
didn't  a  bit.  It  was 
the  way  he  did  it.  They 
were  on  their  feet  in  a 
jiffy,  ready  to  go  trip- 
ping down  the  runway, 
while  the  orchestra 
leader  popped  up,  all 
set  to  start  his  end  .  of 
the  performance.  I  was  just 
thinking  how^  much  pep  they 
were  all  showing:  when  all  at 


once  Al  cut  loose  again. 


Ethel 
Lynne,  one 
reason  for 

the 
popularity 
of  Christie 
Comedies. 


"There  was  an  old  man 
about  ninety,"  he  began 
to  sing  as  he  hobbled  up 
and  down,  mimicking  the 
w7alk  of  a  rheumatic  non- 
ogenarian.     Suddenly  he 
straightened  up. 
"You   girls   look   about  a 
hundred  and  four  with  the  pep 
of  a  hibernating  walrus !"  he 


"Oh,  Boy!"  said  Charlie 
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exclaimed.     "Fresh  young" 
things!"    A  pause.    Then,  after 
that  had  time  to  sink  in :  "Why, 
you  dance  like  a  bunch  of  old 
Colonial 
dame  s 
resur- 
rected 
after  having 
been  asleep  for  a 
hundred  years.  Come 
on,  now!    Put  some  jazz 
into  it !    Let  'er  go,  pro- 
fessor!   Say,  what's  the 
matter  with  the  old  geezer 
playing  the   slip  horn? 
This  isn't  a  funeral !" 

The  music  had 
started,  and  Al  turned 
to  shake  hands. 

"I  don't  mean  that, 
you   know,   and  they 
know  it,  you  bet  your  boots !"  he 
said,  writh  a  grin.     "We're  all 
great  little  pals.    But  they  like  to 
hear  me  yell." 

He  pounded  again,  and  the  per- 
formance stopped. 

"Once  more  !"  he  cried.  "And 
now  this  time  get  a  little  kick 
into  it." 


"What  number  shall  we 
dance?"  one  of  the  girls 
piped  up. 

"What    number?"  Al 
exploded.     "Why,  you 
.girls  only  know  one  num- 
ber.    Don't   ask  foolish 
questions.     When  you 
hear  the  orchestra  play 
Til  Say  She  Does  !'  just 
it.     Do  every- 
n  g   y  o  u 
know." 

The 
jazz 
began 
again,  and  down  the 
runway  they  came,  led 
by  Molly  Malone. 
Charlie  was  begin- 
ning to  shake  his 
shoulders  and  hum, 
when  all  at  once  the 
music  stopped  as  Fay 
Tincher,  the  featured 
comedienne  of  the 
piece,  fell  down  in 
front  of  the  orchestra  leader, 
who  began  banging  her  with 
his  fiddle. 

"Hit  her  harder  !"  veiled  Al, 


AJollv 
Malone, 
who  led 
the 

chorus 
down 
the 

runway, 
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"Oh,  Boy!"  said  Charlie 


Fay 
"Well 


his  grin  expanding. 
"You  can't  hurt 
her." 

"You  can't,  eh?" 
struggled  to  her  feet, 
all  right,  then ;  I  guess  you  can't. 
Now  what  do  I  do?    Run  to  the 
proscenium  arch,  English  on  the  left 
elbow,  skid  back  to  orchestra  lead,  and 
— zowiel   Is  that  right  ?" 

"That's  right,"  said  Al.  "Under- 
stand," he  added,  as  he  turned  to  us, 
"this  isn't  our  idea  of  comedy,  banging 
actresses  with  a  fiddle.   But  you've  got 
to  put  a  little  hokum 
into  pictures  now  and 
then.    'They  like  it' 
is  the  answer.  The 


Tincher  was 
the  featured 
comedienne. 


a  word,  my  recipe  for  com- 
edy is  this:  Let  your  plot 
ramble  along  into  fast  farce, 
keep  down  to  earth  most  of 
the  time,  and  if  a  good  gag 
turns  up  stir  it  in  for  good 
measure. 

"I'm  not  like  the  producer 
who  said,  T'll  have  you  un- 
derstand that  my  comedies 
are  no  laughing  matter.' 
Mine  are.  I  want  'em  to  be 
laughed  at.  And  I  want  my 
people  to  laugh  while  they're 
making  'em.  I  won't  stand 
for  their  coming  in  here  pull- 
ing long  faces  as  though 
they'd  been  having  tire  trou- 
ble on  the  way. 

"That's  why  this  is  such 
a  noisy  place,"  he  went  on, 
raising  his  voice  to  make  himself 
heard  above  the  confusion  of 
sounds.   "If  the  boys  and 
girls  want  to  cut  up 
and  have  a  good 


main  thing, 
is    to  know 
where  to 
drop  the 
slapstick  and 
not  overdo  it. 
For  the  main 
part  the  trick  is 
to  give  'em  real 
people  in  humorous 

but  not  too  exaggerated  situations.  In 


"Oh,  Boy!"  said  Charlie 
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Patricia  Palmer  waded  out  into  the  surf  and  drenched  her 
pretty  afternoon  dress. 


time  in  between  shots  I  let 
'em.  Every  once  in  a  while 
some  one  pulls  something 
good,  and  we  slip  it  into  the 
picture." 

Suddenly  he  turned  and 
banged  on  the  runway  for  at- 
tention. 

"All  right,  girls,  you  can  go 
to  lunch,"  he  cried.  "Four- 
teen minutes,  remember. 
They  know  I  mean  forty. 
Come  on  up  to  the  house  and 
we'll  eat." 

We  picked  our  way  through 
the  debris  that  accumulates  in 
any  well-regulated  studio 
where  there's  real  work  going 

on,  and  stopped  at  the  office  to  pick  up  APs  brother,  Charlie, 
the  business  end  of  the  firm.    Then  we  climbed 
into  the  Christie  family  machine  and  started  off, 
just  ahead  of  three  other  cars  that  were  filled 
up  with  varied  assortments  of  actors  and  ac- 
tresses in  variegated  garments  which  had  been 
hurriedly  snatched  up  in  order  that  their  ap- 
pearance  along  the  streets  of  the  shock-ab- 
sorbing  community  might  be  less  conspic- 
uous. 

As  we  turned  into  the  driveway  at  the 
Christie  house,  another  movie  scene  was 
in  progress.    "What  the  deuce  is  this,  I 
wonder?"  Al  said,  and  then  recognized 
Scott  Sidney,  one  of  his  own  directors,  put- 
ting on  a  love  scene  between  Ethel  Lynne  and 
Earl  Rodney,  two  of  his  players. 

"It's  all  right,  Al,"  said'  Charlie.  "I  told 
them  to  use  the  lawn."  Then  he  gave  me  the 
aside :  "It's  cheaper  to  move  into  your  own 
lawn  than  pay  rent.   We're  Scotch,  you  know." 

After  lunch  we  had  to  turn  aside  from  the 
more  attractive  views  of  the  chorus  while  Al 
made  a  few  scenes  in  the  dark  stage.  The 
"dark"  stage  is  a  covered  place  where  certain 
interior  sets  are  built,  also  good  for  "night 
stuff"  and  work  on  rainy  days.  His  first 
scene  was  one  showing  Fay  Tincher  being 
bounced  up  and  down  on  top  of  a  trunk  which 
held  a  burglar — Harry  Edwards.  At  the  count 
Fay  stayed  behind  of  three  Harry  was  to  push  up  the 
when  we  left  for  the  beach.     top  of  the  trunk  so  violently  as  to  throw 


"Oh,  Boy!"  said  Charlie 


IXIiss  Tincher  head  over  heels  to  a  mat- 
tress hidden  from  the  camera  behind 
the  trunk. 

"Now  be  very  careful,  Harry,  and 
don't  throw  her  too  hard/'  Al  cau- 
tioned. Then  he  counted  three,  yelling, 
"Do  your  duty,  Harry,"  and  Fay  went 
flying  over  the  back  of  the  trunk  and 
well  clear  of  the  downy  mattress,  land- 
ing shocked  but  safe  and  ready  to  take 
instant  revenge  on  Harry  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

Miss  Tincher,  being  a  newcomer, 
didn't  know  that  Al's  phrase,  "Do  your 
duty,"  was  Christie  slang,  meaning  to 
do  a  stunt  with  as  much  energy  as  pos- 
sible. Consequently  she  was  somewhat 
unprepared  for  what  happened. 

"Oh,  well,"  she  said,  as  she  scrambled 
to  her  feet,  "one  more  bruise  shouldn't 
stand  between  friends.   You  know  it  is 
so  restful  out  here  in  California." 
"Would  you  like  to  go  to  the  beach 
with  one  of  our  compa- 
nies?" Al  interposed. 

We  would,  and 


Ave  did,  but  not  without  a  certain 
friendly  Alphonse  and  Ga stoning  be- 
tween Charlie  Fuhr  and  myself.  It 
seems  that  there  were  three  automo- 
biles, one  of  which  would  earn-  the 
bathing  girls,  one  for  Beaudine  and 
Bobby  Vernon,  and  the  other  for  the 
props  and  cameras.  There  was  room 
for  one  of  us  with  Beaudine  and  one 
with  the  bathing  girls.  Of  course  I 
insisted  that  Charlie,  being  a  young 
man  about  Hollywood,  should  ride  with 
the  bathing  girls,  and  Charlie  insisted 
that  I,  being  from  Canton,  Ohio,  where 
bathing  girls  aren't  so  numerous,  should 
have  the  honor.  We  nipped  a  nickel 
for  the  privilege  and  Charlie  won.  I 
still  think  he  used  a  nickel  with  heads 
on  both  sides,  as  Doug  Fairbanks  did 
in  "Arizona."  However,  that  is  only 
between  friends,  and  I  wouldn't  dare 
impugn  Charlie's  motives.  In  all  fair- 
ness it  must  be  added  that  we  got  to 
the  beach  first  and  hunted  all  around 
for  the  third  automobile,  only  to  find 
Charlie  Fuhr  buying  hot  dogs  for  the 
bathing  girls  in 
f  ront  of  the 
O  c  e  a  n  Park 
bathhouse. 

"Well,  you 
can't  let  the 
poor  working 


A  load 

of 
Christie 
peaches. 
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The  director  draped  them 
over  a  cold,  looking  rock, 
where  the  surf  splashed 
over  them. 


ments  over  the  rocks  at  the  entrance 
to  the  cave.  Just  as  she  was  so  doing, 
a  tourist  with  a  camera  came  by, 
and  Patricia  yelled  at  him,  "Keep 
right  on  going;  you  needn't  stop 
But  the  tourist  wasn't  to  be 
deterred  from  the  impulse 
which  had  led  him  to  leave 
his  wife  in  the  automobile  up 
the  road.  He  turned 
around,  snapped  a 
picture    of  the 


girls  go  hungry,  can  you?"  he  said 
naively.  "You  know  the  wind  riding 
down  from  town  certainly  gives  one 
an  appetite." 

The  day  was  pretty  chilly  for  April 
ist  in  California,  and  I  was  glad  Char- 
lie had  bought  the  hot  dogs  for  the 
girls,  later,  when  Beaudine  draped  them 
over  a  cold-looking  rock,  where  the 
surf  splashed  over  them  and  Bobby 
Vernon,  who  played  the  part  of  a 
painter  down  by  the  sea.  Just  after 
Patricia  Palmer,  who  worked  in  two 
different  productions  that  day,  having 
been  featured  in  the  "Sally  of  the  Cho- 
rus" picture  in  the  morning,  waded  out 
into  the  surf  and  got  her  pretty  little 
afternoon  dress  nicely  drenched,  she  re- 
tired to  a  rocky  cave  near  by  for  a 
dressing  room.  Miss  Palmer  presented 
a  very  nifty  little  picture  just  after  she 
had  partially  changed  her  raiment,  il- 
lustrating the  "mother,  may  I  go  out  to 
swim"  idea  by  draping  her  wet  gar- 


leading  lady,  tipped  his  hat,  said 
"Thank  you,"  and  went  on  his  way.  A 
few  minutes  later  he  came  down  to  the 
"set"  on  the  beach  and  asked  the  name 
of  the  picture.  He  had  his  wife  with 
him  this  time.  "I  want  to  see  this  pic- 
ture when  I  get  back  East,"  he  said. 

"Where  are  you  from?"  Beaudine 
asked  him. 

"Canton,  Ohio !" 

Charlie  Fuhr  snickered  at  me,  but  I 
was  busy  giving  one  of  the  bedraggled 
bathing  beauties  a  drink  out  of  Bobby 
Vernon's  thermos  bottle. 

Then  we  started  back,  and  I  rode 
with  the  bathing  girls  and  held  the  mir- 
ror for  one  of  them  in  the  back  seat 
while  she  rubbed  the  grease  paint  off 
her  face.  The  poor  girl  had  a  dinner 
engagement  and  was  afraid  she  would 
be  late,  so  I  wanted  to  help  her  all  I 
could. 

We  met  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
edy family  at  the  studio.    We  knew 
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dashed  h 


hopes  by  saying  there 
weren't  any  Japanese 
cowboys,  at  which 
Harry  appeared  very 
much  disheartened. 

It  was  getting  dark 
when  the  chorus  girls 


it  was  a 
family  because 
the  telephone  girl  at 
the  outer  office,  whose 
chief  mission  in  life  seems  to 
be  to  talk  to  aspiring  new  actors 
and  scenario  writers,  called  them  a 
by  their  front  names  as  they  stopped 
on  the  way  out  to  collect  their  salaries 
for  the  week.  Ethel  Lynne  and  Dor- 
othy de  Vore,  dark-eyed  and  pretty  as 
pictures,  were  making  their  first  ap- 
pearance for  the  week.  They  weren't 
appearing  in  pictures  till  the  next  com- 
edy started  the  following  Tuesday,  but 
felt  it  their  duty  to  call  for  the  checks. 
That  went  also  for  Harry  Ham,  who 
expected  to  make  up  for  his  idleness 
later  on  by  appearing  in  two  comedies 
at  once. 

Harry  Depp  rushed  out  to  find  a  suit 
of  cowboy  clothes.  He  was  going  to 
a  Japanese  store  because  he  said  that 
was  the  only  place  he  could  buy  clothes 
j.ust  between  man's  and -boy's  sizes.  Al 


Playing  leapfrog  between  scenes. 

and  the  bathing  girls,  and  the  actresses 
and  the  actors,  and  last,  Charlie  Fuhr 
and  I,  took  flight  from  the  scene  of 
mirth  manufacture. 

"I  think  I'll  come  over  oftener, 
Al,"  said  Charlie.  "Only  I  feel  as  if 
I  ought  to  pay  two  dollars  for  the 
show." 

It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  Char- 
lie willing  to  pay  out  good  money  for 
anything.  What  I  would  like  to  know, 
however,  is  what  Charlie  was  writing 
down  in  his  little  red  book  of  telephone 
numbers  as  he  gave  his  last  lingering 
look  through  the  door. 
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THE  REAL  REASON 

\17ITH  tranquil  demeanor,  the  man  and  the  maid 

Sat  dining  in  "Filmdom's"  cafe; 
When  lo !  there  loomed  up  the  sinister  form 

Of  the  villain,  w7ho  held  them  at  bay. 
"But  if  they  are  married,"  I  said  in  surprise, 

"Why  all  this  excitement  and  pother?" 
"Oh,  they're  married,  of  course,"  said  my  friend, 

"But,  you  see,  unfortunately,  not  to  each  other !" 


Just  a  Song  at  Twilight 

DUSK,  and  the  fragrance  of  mignonette  and  carnations  wafted  through  the  room  on  a 
summer  breeze— a  girl  in  a  soft,  sheer  frock  and  a  rose-colored  hat,  dreamily 
playing  on  an  old-fashioned  square  piano,  while  the  candlelight  makes  the  shadows  dance 
about  her — would  you  want  to  look  at  any-         ~^f%^  thing  lovelier?  And 

when  the  girl  is  Norma  Talmadge,  of  course     /  ,;    ,..  ; 

we  couldn't  ask  for  much  more.  / 


The  Economy  of  Extravagance 

"Clothes  are  gilt-edged  securities  for  women,"  says  Emmy 
Wehlen.    "Be   a   spendthrift   if  you'd   be  successful." 

By  Barbara  Little 


The  Economy  of  Extravagance 


I  rushed  into  the  hotel 
lobby,  through  the  wide 
corridor  to  the  dining  room 
where  I  was  to  meet  Miss 
Wehlen — t  hat  particular 
dining  room  is  three  steps 
up  from  the  main  floor,  so 
that  it's  almost  like  a  stage 
— and  just  opposite  the 
door  sat  the  loveliest-look- 
ing person.  My  first  im- 
pression was  one  of  Dres- 
den china  in  a  Lucille  frock 
and  a  Biltmore  setting.  It 
was  Emmy  Wehlen,  of 
course,  and,  remembering 
the  times  I'd  seen  her  on 
the  stage,  I  almost  half  ex- 
pected the  waiters  to  form 
a  semicircle  around  her  and 
act  as  chorus  men  while 
she  rose  and  sang  a  little 
ditty  about  love  and  moon- 
beams and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  But  nothing  of  the 
kind.  She  made  me  wel- 
come most  cordially,  and 
the  waiter  very  stolidly 
took  her  order  for  my  lun- 
cheon, just  repeating  "Crab 
flakes  ait  gratin — iced  cof- 
fee— peach  Melba— — "  in- 
stead of  warbling  gayly, 
"Ho !  Make  way  for  the 
princess !"  as  I  couldn't 
help  feeling  he  ought  to  do. 

"I  was  so  sorry  not  to  let 
you  have  more  time  to  get 
here,  but  I've  been  so  busy 
shopping,  and  just  had 
these  few  minutes  to  my- 
self quite  unexpectedly." 
She  gave  me  the  most 
charming  smile  imaginable. 
"But  somehow  I'm  afraid 
that  I've  disappointed  you. 
What  is  it?" 

Talk  about  intuition ! 
Positive  that  she  must  be 
a  mind  reader,  I  told  her 
the  truth  about  the  matter. 
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''Pretty  clothes  bring  in  ten  per  cent  on  a  husband's 
affections." 


in  my  face.  "The  tiny  tables 
and  the  palms  and  the  orches- 
tra— it's  like  a  clever,  gay  musi- 
cal-comedy background — a  n  d 
we're  just  eating  luncheon  in 

it  r 

Oh,  how  I  wish  you  could 
have  heard  her  laugh — a  happy, 
tinkly  sort  of  laugh  that  was  as 
infectious  as  it  was  pretty. 

"I  feel  like  anything  but  be- 
ing part  of  a  performance,"  she 
declared,  with  wdiat  I'd  describe 
as  a  London  accent  and  Amer- 
ican frankness.  You  know. 
Emmy  Wehlen  is  really  a  cos- 
mopolitan— born  in  London, 
educated  in  Vienna,  she  has 
acted  in  America,  England. 
France,  and  Italy.  "I've 
bought  frocks  all  morning,  and 
I'm  going  to  buy  hats  all  after- 
noon." 

"All 
tures  ?': 
"Oh, 


for  your  work  in  pic- 


"It  isn't  you;  it's  the  surroundings/' 
I  said,  wishing  my  thoughts  didn't  show 


did- 


no !"  She  laughed 
again.  "You  see,  I  have  two 
pet  beliefs ;  one  is  that  clothe- 
are  gilt-edged  securities  for  air- 
woman, and  that  she  isn't  likely 
to  have  even  a  speaking  ac- 
quaintance with  Opportunity  if 
she  doesn't  have  them.  The 
other  is  that  youth  has  to  look 
out  for  its  own  old  age  by 
spending  every  cent  it  can  to 
further  its  own  chances  of  suc- 
cess. And  Henry  Ford  agrees 
with  me." 

Certainly  this  sort  of  conver- 
sation didn't  fit  that  atmos- 
phere, even  though  the  beauti- 
fully dressed  Miss  AYehlen  did. 
But  she  was  as  earnest  as  if 
she'd  been  wearing  sackcloth — 
or  a  last  year's  suit. 

"Honestly,   he   did   say— at 
least  the  newspapers  said  he 
that  young  people  should  not  try 


to  save  money,  because  every  cent  the}- 
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make  is  necessary  to  further 
their  struggle  for  success,"  she 
insisted  in  reply  to  my  doubts. 
"Of  course  many  a  woman 
ruins  her  husband  by  her  sense- 
less extravagance ;  I'd  better 
admit  that  the  very  first  thing, 
so  that  you  won't  misunder- 
stand me,"  she  went  on.  "And 
the  rich  woman  who  does  not 
earn  her  living,  but  exists  en- 
tirely on  money  supplied  by 
others,  is  unpardonable  if  she 
is  extravagant.  But  the  girl 
who  works,  or  who  does  her 
part  in  keeping  her  home  going, 
should  spend  every  cent  she 
possibly  can  in  making  herself 
attractive ;  it's  the  best  invest- 
ment she  can  make  for  her  fu- 
ture. .  How  does  that  parody 
on  the  Rubaiyat  go?" 

She  tilted  her  pretty  head 
back  meditatively,  and  the 
sweeping  spray  of  black  para- 
dise feathers  on  her  hat  trailed 
down  over  her  shoulder. 

"Oh,  now  I  know  "  She 

tossed  me  a  whimsical  little 
smile  as  she  recited : 

"One  for  her  club  and  her  own 

latchkey  fights, 
Another  wastes  in  study  her  good 

nights. 

Oh,  take  the  clothes  and  let  the  cul- 
ture go — 

Nor  heed  the  grumble  of  the 
Woman's  Rights." 

"That's  going  rather  far,  of 
course."  She  tilted  her  head 
to  one  side  with  a  birdlike  little 
twist.  "Girls  must  study — 
must  know  something — but 
they  must  dress  well,  too. 

"Look  at  the  wise  girl  all  about  us 
—To, 

The  wages  of  a  month,'  she  says, 

Til  blow  "Even  a  bungalow-apron  income  can  be  well  spent.'' 
Into  a  hat,  and  when  my  hair  is 

DoubtksYVv   friend   will    take  me  to   a         Her   tinkly   lauSh    joined   with  m-v 

show.' "  chuckle  as  she  tucked  up  a  blond  curl 


that  had  strayed  from  be- 
neath the  brim  of  her  smart 
little  black  hat. 

"A  woman  has  to  be  a 
spendthrift  on  clothes — to 
a  certain  extent.  Why,  the 
little  wife  who  has  only  a 
bungalow-apron  income 
can  get  an  apron  that's 
prettily  made;  it  will  bring 
in  ten  per  cent  interest  on 
her  husband's  affections. 
And  the  clever,  industrious 
girl  who  works  in  an  office 
and  dresses  well — in  good 
taste,  I  mean — ought  to  get 
a  raise  every  now  and  then, 
because  she  gives  that  office 
an  exclusive  atmosphere ; 
she  makes  it  evident  that 
her  employer  can  afford  to 
pay  her  well.  Do  you  re- 
member   that    novel  of 
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David  Graham  Phillips',  in  which,  when 
the  heroine  had  only  a  few  cents,  she 
spent  them  on  having  the  heels  of  her 
shoes  straightened?  That's  the  way  a 
girl  ought  to  feel  about  her  clothes, 
especially  if  she's  looking  for  a  job. 

"Be  sure  to  dress 
>    ,,:  f  '      \  well  when  you're 


"And  she  ought  to  dress  well  even, 
when  she's  at  home  alone  and  not  a  soul 
is  going  to  see  her."  The  black  para- 
dise plume  swished  wildly  as  she  em- 
phasized her  words  with  a  vehement 
little  nod.  "I  don't  believe  in  spending 
all  your  money  on  smart  clothes  to 
w^ear  in  public;  the  woman  who  takes 
off  a  well-tailored  street  suit  when  she 
gets  home  and  puts  on  a  messy  kimono, 
simply  because  nobody's  going  to  see 
her,  is  making  herself  look  twenty  per 
cent  less  well  groomed  the  next  day. 
Being  beautifully  dressed  isn't  a  ques- 
tion of  putting  on  lovely  clothes  once 
a  wreek ;  it  means  being  neat  all  the  time, 
spending  half  your  money  on  a  good 
suit,  hat,  and  shoes,  and  the  rest  on 
pretty  little  house  dresses." 

"You  think  that  clothes  make  the 
woman,  then?'' 

"Oh — well,  not  all  the  time;  but  they 


certainly  make  her  different !"  She  fin- 
gered the  little  jeweled  pendant  that 
hung  around  her  neck.  "Of  course 
shimmering  satin  doesn't  make  a  vam- 
pire, any  more  than  Mary  Pickford 
curls  make  an  ingenue.  But  every 
woman  ought  to  understand  the  psy- 
chology of  clothes ;  it's  well  worth 
while. 

"Most  women  think  dressing  well 
means  dressing  expensively  ;  it  doesn't," 
she  went  on.    "It  really  means  dressing 
fittingly — knowing  enough  to  buy  a 
tweed  suit  and  a  tailored  blouse  if 
you're  a  wrorking  woman,  instead 
of  a  silk  dress  and  a  bright- 
colored  coat.    It  means 
  Oh,  dear!''  I 


echoed  that  regretful  sigh,  for  a  distant 
clock  had  just  struck  half  past  two,  and 
I  knew  that  our  little  chat  was  ended. 

So  we  bade  farewell  to  the  musical- 
comedy  setting  and  went  out  to  the 
motor  entrance,  wTondering  why  the 
time  had  flown  so. 

"I'm  so  sorry,"  she  declared  as  she 
drew  on  the  heavy  wdiite  gloves  which 
she  uses  for  street  wear.  "I  could  talk 
for  hours  on  clothes,  you  know,  and 
I  hope  you  aren't  absolutely  worn  out 
by  this  lecture  I've  given  you." 

"Worn  out !  I  wish  you'd  do  it  all 
over  again,"  I  replied.  For  when  any 
one  is  as  charming  to  look  at  as  Emmy 
Wehlen  is  you  could  cheerfully  hear  her 
say  the  alphabet  for  hours  every  day.. 
However,  she  rushed  away  in  a  big 
limousine,  and  I  went  straight  over  to 
Fifth  Avenue  in  search  of  a  tweed  suit 
and  a  tailored  blouse. 


Breakfasting 
With  Bessie 

By  Helen  Ogden 


tor  an  instant 
you  spend  the 


DON'T  think 
that  when 
week-end  with  Bessie  Bar- 
riscale  you're  going  to  languish  in 
bed  in  the  morning  while  a  maid 
brings  your  breakfast  up  to  you. 
Not  at  all !  Of  course,  the  hostess 
would  be  delighted  to  have  you  do 
it  if  you  wanted  to,  but  when  you 
wake  up  and  hear  light  footsteps 
running  down  the  stairs  and  a  gay 
voice  calling  "Good  morning,  every- 
body!" you  know  that  Bessie  her- 
self is  up  and  around,  and  you  don't 
dare  stay  in  bed  for  fear  you'll  miss 
something. 

Breakfast  is  a  most  delightful 
meal,  with  the  sun  pouring  in  so 
brightly  that  even  the  birds  painted 
on  the  dining-room  furniture  seem 
alive.  And  in  all  probability,  just 
as  you're  declining  a  third  cup  of 
coffee  and  another  egg,  your  host- 
ess  makes  a  hurried  and  exuberant 
exit,  calling 
her  apology 
o  v  e  r  her 
shoulder  as 
she  runs 
from  the 
room.  The 
v  e  g  etable 
C  hinaman 
has  come ! 

And  pres- 
ently Bessie 
and  her  Jap- 
anese cook 
are  insisting 
that  it's  un- 
j  u  s  t  to 
charge  so 
much  for 


v 


carrots,  now  that  the  war  is  over,  while 
the  Chinaman  calmly  listens  and 
boosts  his  price  every  three  min- 
utes— just  like  a  taxicab  meter. 

However,  he  nearly  always 
has  to  come  down,  for  Bessie 
reads  the  market  reports  in  the 
morning  papers.  She  doesn't 
believe  in  needless  extrava 
gance,  you  see,  and  she  usually 
returns  to  the  house  triumphantly 
recounting  her  bargains. 

"Three  heads  of  lettuce  for  ten  cents. 
Think  of  it !"  She  begins  to  count  up 
her  expenditures  on  her  fingers. 
"That's  five  cents  saved.  Then  there 
were  the  beets.  Now,  how  much  did 
I  pay  for  those?  And,  oh,  dear — I'm 
sure  he  forgot  to  leave  the  asparagus  1" 

But  hope  springs  eternal, 
and  next  morning  Bessie  is 
quite  likely  to  be  waiting  on 
the  porch  for  the  vegetable 
man,  sure  that  two  cabbages 
can  be  bought  where  one 
was  bought  before. 
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Into  the  house  of  mirth  she  came,  this  girl  from  a  small  town,  un- 
used to  the  ways  of  the  socially  mad,  idle  rich.  Then  came  a 
swift  succession  of  events  which  tested  her,  and  proved  her  worth. 

By  Robert  Shannon 


She  was 
tired  of 
Bain- 
burg's 
narrow- 
ness, tired 
of  helping 
with  the 
household 
affairs 
at  home. 


I 


THE  kindly,  cordial  invitation  sent  a 
thrill  of  happy  desire  tingling 
through  the  entire  being  of  Elsie  Mid- 
dleton.  In  the  privacy  of  her  little  bedroom 
she  read  it  over  and  over,  lingering  fondly 
over  each  sentence,  over  each  quaintly  turned 
phrase. 

Bainburg,  with  its  pro- 
vincialism, had  thoroughly 
sickened  her.  She  was  tired 
of  its  pretensions,  its  nar- 
rowness, tired  of  helping 
w  i  t  h  the 
household 
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affairs  at  home,  desperately  tired  of 
it  all. 

The  letter  from  Noel  Parkton  came 
to  her  as  a  winged  message  from  the 
big,  glad,  whirling  world  of  the  East. 
Noel !  At  school  the  two  girls  had  been 
associated  with  that  intimacy  that  Only 
two  vital  young  things  can  know. 

That  Noel  was  a  fair,  gay  bud  out  of 
a  hothouse  of  luxury,  while  Elsie  was 
a  daughter  of  more  humble — and  more 
sturdy,  perhaps — parentage,  had  made 
no  difference.  Noel  was  the  product 
of    smart  society, 


romance.  She  closed  her  eyes  and  saw 
the  waves  smashing  against  the  trim 
hull  of  a  privately  owned  coast  cruiser, 
the  fascinating  melodies,  twanged  by 
stringed  orchestras,  days  end  on  end 
spent  in  joyous  adventures  and  nights 
in  dancing. 

Then,  with  resolute  heroism,  she 
folded  the  missive,  restored  it  to  its 
envelope,  and  tossed  it  hopelessly  on 
her  dressing  table.  She  ate  her  evening 
meal  quite  calmly,  but  she  was  not 
actress  enough  to  conceal  from  the  ten- 
  -  — ,    der  glances  of  her 


happy,  carefree, 
luxury-loving.  The 
social  graces  had 
been  born  and  bred 
into  her.  She  had 
them  all. 

Elsie's  parents 
had  made  loving 
sacrifices  to  send 
her  from  Bainburg 
and  the  Middle 
West  to  the  fash- 
ionable finishing 
school  in  the  East, 
where  she  had  met  Noel.  It  was  a  but- 
terfly training  that  sent  Noel  back  to 
her  set,  more  resplendent  than  ever, 
more  facile  for  the  rapierlike  small  talk 
and  trickery  that  was  to  constitute  the 
fabric  of  her  life  in  the  midst  of  her 
kind. 

But  Elsie !  Her  associations  in  the 
East  and  the  glimpses  of  smart  society 
had  ruined  Bainburg  forever  in  her 
eyes.  It  was  not  her  fault.  It  was  no 
one's  fault.  She  had  been  nurtured 
and  trained  away  from  the  routine  of 
life  as  her  home  town  lived  it,  and 
she  found  her  existence  at  home 
cramped  and  crowded. 

Noel  had  written  her  to  come  East 
and  spend  the  summer  at  her  seashore 
home.  For  three  glorious  months  a 
shimmering  succession  of  golden  days 
and  mad  purple  nights  shone  ahead  of 
her.     The  invitation  spelled  life  and 


Adapted  from  the  Paramount  picture 

Men,  Women  and  Money 

produced  from  a  scenario  by  Cosmo 
Hamilton  and  played  by  tb.e 
following  cast: 

Elsie  Middleton.  Ethel  Clayton 

Parker  Middleton  James  Neill 

Cleveland  Buchanan  Lew  Cody 

Julian  Chadwick  Irving  Cummings 

Noel  Parkton ...   Leslie  Stewart 

Modiste,  Madame  Ribout.  .  .  .  Mavm  Kelso 


mother  and  father 
the  fact  that  she 
was  low  in  spirits. 
Their  cautious 
questions  devel- 
oped no  con- 
vincing explana- 
tion. 

Elsie  was  thor- 
oughly aware  that 
such  a  trip,  with  its 
necessary  expendi- 
tures, would  be  a 
J  severe  drain  on  the 
meager  resources  of  the  family.  Her 
father's  business,  though  ample  to  sus- 
tain them  in  simple  comfort,  was  not 
lucrative  enough  to  carry  the  strain  of 
extra  expenditures.  In  sending  Elsie 
away  to  school  he  had  used  most  of 
the  profits  that  accrued  when  things 
were  going  well.  Had  he  been  able  to 
divert  the  money — at  that  time — into 
the  expansion  of  the  business  it  would 
have,  in  all  probabilities,  led  to  larger 
developments — to  a  modest  fortune 
perhaps.  Yet  he  had  never  complained 
or  begrudged  a  cent  he  had  spent  upon 
her.  Still.  Elsie  knew,  and  she  had 
told  herself  time  and  again  that  never 
would  she  act  the  role  of  a  parasite. 

After  dinner  she  went  back  to  her 
bedroom,  and  again  she  read  the  in- 
vitation in  anguished  fascination.  A 
gentle  knock  at  the  door  brought  in 
her  father.    There  were  tears  in  her 
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eyes,  and  the  hand  that  held  the  letter 
was  trembling.  There  was  a  mingling 
of  paternal  firmness  and  courtly  gen- 
tility in  his  manner  of  taking  the  dis- 
turbing note  from  her.  A  quick  glance 
disclosed  its  contents,  and  he  smiled. 

"Of  course  you're  going,"  he  said. 
"To-morrow  morning  your  mother  will 
take  you  downtown,  and  you  can  start 
the  necessary  shopping.  You  need  the 
outing  and  the  recreation  of  it,  Elsie. 
Your  mother,  I'm  sure,  will  feel  the 
same  way." 

She  shook  her  head  bravely. 

"I  can't,  father,"  she  said,  patting  his 
hand,  "I  know  you  can't  afford  it.  It 
would  cost  at  least  a  thousand  dollars, 
maybe  more,  to  see  me  through.  You're 
awfully  good — but  I'd  rather  stay." 

It  was  then  John  J.  Middleton  re- 
vealed the  whole  of  his  character.  He 
lied  foolishly,  vainly,  and  kindly,  but 
he  lied  like  a  gentleman. 

"Fortunately,  I  just  turned  a  good 
deal,"  he  said.  "If  you  can  get  along 
on,  say,  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  it  won't 
press  me  at  all." 

As  he  spoke,  his  mind  was  planning 
device  after  device  to  meet  the  deficit 
the  fifteen  hundred  would  cause.  It 
would  mean  more  rigid  economy  in  his 
personal  and  household  expenses  and 
increased  efficiency  in  the  business.  It 
meant  more  hours  of  brain  fag — but  he 
could  do  it. 

So  Elsie,  convinced  that  she  was  jus- 
tified in  going,  accepted  the  money, 
fitted  herself  for  a  summer  of  roses 
and  song,  and  rolled  away  in  a  Pullman, 
her  heart  high  with  expectations  and 
her  conscience  clear. 

It  was  a  mad  whirl,  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  bridge  parties,  costume 
dances,  motor  trips,  lawn  parties,  and 
rollicking  plunges  in  the  stinging  surf. 

Noel  Parkton  swam  with  a  fast 
school  of  fish.  They  were  much  faster 
than  Elsie  had  expected,  but  she  wTas 
young  and  very  much  alive,  and  she 
felt  a  pleasant  exhilaration  that  carried 


her  up  and  out  of  her  drab  self  of 
Bainburg. 

And  she  had  suitors — two  of  them. 
Cleveland  Buchanan,  large  of  stature, 
shrewd,  cynical,  and  clever,  courted  her 
in  an  aloof  way.  Buchanan  had  seen 
too  much  of  the  mode  of  life  practiced 
by  professional  idlers  to  have  much 
faith  left  in  any  woman  he  met  under 
such  surroundings.  Certainly  none  of 
them,  nor  any  other  woman,  had  ever 
touched  his  heart.  Yet  he  continued  to 
form  his  intimates  from  the  group  that 
he  regarded  with  contempt.  Buchanan, 
although  he  did  not  know  it,  was  in  a 
rut.  In  Elsie  he  found  a  girl  who 
offered,  or  seemed  to  offer,  possibilities. 
Yet  his  experience  was  such  that  he 
had  little  or  no  faith  in  her.  Elsie  was 
vaguely  aware  of  his  suppressed  inter- 
est and  rather  enjoyed  it. 

Noel's  feminine  intuition  told  her 
that  Cleveland  Buchanan  had  his  hard, 
cold  eye  on  Elsie,  and  she  approved, 
principally  because  her  guest  was  also 
attracting  the  favor  of  Julian  Chad- 
wrick. 

Chadwick,  dark,  slim,  elegant,  was 
an  accomplished  philanderer  to  his  fin- 
ger tips.  Every  trick  of  the  game  was 
at  his  command.  Without  money,  he 
had  established  himself  as  a  social  fa- 
vorite and  held  his  position  against  all 
comers.  When  the  time  came  he  would 
marry  a  desirable  heiress,  Noel  Park- 
ton  probably,  and  retire  on  her  fortune. 
But  meanwhile  he  was  going  to  have 
his  fling,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
his  position  was  impregnable.  Elsie 
was  a  dainty  morsel  in  his  eyes. 

And  Noel,  who  was  completely  car- 
ried away  by  his  charm,  burned  with 
secret  resentment  at  her  guest,  for 
Chadwick  paid  open  court  to  the  West- 
ern girl. 

Bridge  parties  were  frequent,  and 
the  excitement  of  the  play  had  come 
to  fascinate  Elsie.  Her  luck  was  phe- 
nomenal. Stakes  sometimes  mounted 
high,  and  within  a  few  weeks  she  had 
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profited  enough  to  return  to  her  father 
the  money  he  had  given  her  for  the  trip. 
When  she  went  back  she  meant  to  sur- 
prise him  by  handing  him  back  his  orig- 
inal present  to  her. 

As  the  summer  wore  on  the  festivities 
gained  momentum.  The  women  in  the 
crowd  were  constantly  buying  new 
gowns  until  Elsie  began  to  feel  she  was 
getting  a  bit  shabby. 

It  was  then  she  was  intro-  «^ 
duced    into    the    mysteries  of 
the   establishment   of  Madame 
Ribout,  fashionable  modiste.  In 
company  with  Chadwick,  Noel, 
and  the  cyni- 
cal Buchanan 
she  motored 


It  was  a 
mad  whirl,  a 

constant 
succession  of 
bridge  parties 
and 
costume 
dances. 
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York  to  make 
her  purchases. 

Madame 
Ribout  was  a 
diplomat  by 
nature,  cun- 
ning and  re- 
morseless, but 
with  a  keen 
sense  of  busi- 
n  e  s  s  and  a 
true  eye  for 
fashions  that 
verged  on  the 
daring.  Con- 
sequently she 


was  never  without  patronage  of  a  cer- 
tain sort. 

Before  Elsie  scarcely  realized  what 
was  happening  she  had  purchased 
several  gowns  and  hats  that  almost  ex- 
hausted her  money.  Still,  with  the 
whispered  flattery  of  Chadwick  in  her 
ear,  she  went  ahead. 


The  little  party  sat  in  deeply  com- 
fortable chairs  and  watched  the  man- 
nequins parade  the  gowns.  Watching 
the  display  were  a  number  of  men. 
When  one  particularly  attractive  girl, 
clad  in  the  filmiest  sort  of  lingerie,  ap- 
peared Elsie  was  conscious  of  a  sudden 
shock  to  her  sensibilities.  Chadwick 
saw  the  flush  of  color  come  to  her  face. 


He  laughed. 
"Remember, 


this     isn't    the  old- 
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fashioned  West,"  he  said.  "We  don't 
have  so  many  conventional  shams  back 
here." 

Elsie  was  confused. 

"But  to  appear — before  men  " 

Noel  cut  her  short. 

"Don't  be  silly,  dear,"  she  said.  "Men 
are  not  such  sacred  animals.  Be  broad- 
minded.    That's  my  motto." 

Chadwick  beamed  on  Noel.  "What 
a  good  little  sport  you  are !" 

There  was  a  tumult  in  Elsie's  brain 
as  they  drove  home  in  the  cool  evening. 
The  world  she  had  known  seemed  to 
be  slipping  away  from  her.  Was  she, 
after  all,  narrow  and  provincial,  a  Bain- 
burger  at  heart  ?    It  worried  her. 

That  night  as  she  sat  in  a  shadowy 
corner  of  the  veranda,  trying  to  estab- 
lish her  mental  perspective,  she  was 
sought  out  by  Julian  Chadwick,  trim 
and  cool  in  his  immaculate  flannels. 

He  dropped  into  the  wicker  settee  be- 
side her,  and,  sensing  something  of  her 
distress,  said  nothing,  but  smoked  a  cig- 
arette in  quiet  comprehension.  And  El- 
sie felt  something  of  gratitude  at  the 
silent  sympathy.    She  spoke  first : 

"Julian,  I  feel  so  blue  and  so  far 
away  from  everything  to-night  " 

This  may  be  said  for  Julian  Chad- 
wick. When  he  worked  he  worked  fast. 
Quietly  he  slipped  a  practiced  arm 
around  her.  In  an  instant  he  was  burn- 
ing her  lips  with  kisses.  It  was  the 
old,  unexpected  attack  with  which  he 
usually  swept  them  off  their  feet. 

But  for  once  he  was  wrong.  Elsie, 
inflamed  to  sudden  anger,  attempted  to 
rise.  Balked,  and,  for  the  moment, 
swept  away  himself,  he  crushed  her  to 
him  in  a  tempest  of  feeling. 

At  that  moment  Noel  Parkton  ap- 
peared, with  blanched  face  and  blazing 
eyes.  For  Julian  she  had  not  a  word 
of  anger  or  reproach. 

"Elsie  Middleton,"  she  said,  as 
though  pronouncing  doom,  "you  are  no 
longer  a  guest  in  this  house." 

Chadwick     recovered    himself  in- 


stantly, and,  without  a  word  to  Elsie, 
followed  the  retreating  Noel,  to  offer 
such  explanations  as  he  deemed  neces- 
sary to  forestall  any  misfortune  to  him- 
self. 

Quietly  and  with  the  calm  that  comes 
only  from  that  intangible  thing  known 
as  good  breeding  Elsie  began  immedi- 
ately to  pack. 

And  it  was  as  she  was  going  about 
her  preparations  methodically,  although 
her  brain  was  muddled  and  stunned  by 
the  incident,  that  a  maidservant  came 
to  her,  bearing  a  yellow  envelope  on  a 
tray. 

Her  fingers  trembled  as  she  opened 
the  telegram.  It  came  to  her  as  a  dead- 
ening blow  that  at  once  obliterated  the 
pain  of  her  sordid  experience  of  a  few 
moments  before. 

It  was  signed  by  an  aunt.  That  after- 
noon her  father  and  mother  had  been 
killed  in  a  motor-car  accident.  There 
were  no  details.  Just  the  bald,  brutal 
facts. 

Mechanically  she  completed  her  pack- 
ing, and  the  servants  looked  after  her 
luggage.  Only  two  people  bade  her 
farewell.  One,  a  Mrs.  Channing,  a 
woman  whose  fortune  and  tact  over- 
shadowed her  past,  pressed  her  hand 
for  a  moment. 

"The  servants  told  me,  dear,"  she 
said  kindly.  "There  is  nothing  I  can 
say  or  do,  but  I'm  sorry." 

Buchanan,  smoking  a'  cigar  in  the 
garden,  walked  with  her  to  the  waiting 
car. 

"Don't  lose  your  nerve,  little  girl/' 
he  said  simply  as  he  helped  her  in. 

When  the  estate  was  settled  and  the 
bills  were  all  paid  there  was  less  than 
two  thousand  dollars  left.  The  big 
problem  of  earning  bread  and  butter 
needed  solving.  Unfortunately  Elsie 
was  as  helpless  as  a  butterfly.  The  mis- 
taken kindness  of  her  parents,  which 
had  shielded  her  from  any  practicable 
learning,  had  left  her  completely  un- 
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Bridge  parties  were  frequent,  and  the  excitement  of  the  play  had  come  to  fascinate  her. 


equipped  for  an  independent  battle  with 
life. 

In  desperation,  she  converted  her  as- 
sets into  cash,  and  again  went  to  New 
York,  hoping  somehow  that  she  would 
stumble  onto  something  that  would 
solve  her  problems. 

As  the  train  pulled  out  of  the  station 
at  Philadelphia  on  the  last  lap  of  the 
journey  she  met  her  old  acquaintance, 
Mrs.  Channing,  in  the  diner.  It  was 
a  meeting  that,  at  the  moment,  seemed 
providential  to  the  lonely  girl. 

Mrs.  Channing,  with  her  fine  clothes 
and  her  easy,  optimistic  conversation, 
swept  away  her  doubts  of  the  future. 
"Let  me  be  your  adviser,  my  dear,  and 
you'll  come  out  beautifully,"  she  urged. 
"From  among  our  friends  we  certainly 
can  find  one  who  is  influential  enough 
to  get  you  congenial  employment,  and 
at  a  large  salary,  too." 

The  apartment  Mrs.  Channing 
selected  for  her  to  rent  while  waiting 
was  beautiful,  but  expensive.  Elsie's 
qualms  at  the  expense  were  hushed  by 
the  older  woman's  voluble  assurances 
that  all  was  well. 


There  was  a  bridge  party  at  Mrs. 
Channing's  luxurious  home.  There  El- 
sie met  most  of  the  old  crowd,  except 
Noel,  who  was  spending  the  winter  in 
Florida.  Chadwick,  as  graceful  as  ever, 
found  opportunity  to  apologize  with 
convincing  sincerity.  He  had  been  mad 
with  love.  He  had  acted  like  a  cad, 
he  admitted,  but  it  was  only  because 
he  had  been  overcome  by  her  beauty. 
What  could  he  say,  what  could  he  do 
that  would  convince  her  that  his  re- 
pentance was  genuine?  Thus  he 
wormed  himself  into  forgiveness,  and 
again  set  up  the  pursuit  with  dogged 
determination. 

Buchanan,  with  his  old  cynicism,  was 
disappointed,  and  reluctantly  admitted 
that,  after  all — "They're  all  alike." 
Chadwick,  in  order  to  involve  Elsie 
with  himself,  deliberately  set  up  a  prop- 
aganda campaign  in  their  circle  that 
linked  Elsie's  name  with  his  in  a  ques- 
tionable manner. 

Buchanan,  despite  his  worldly  wis- 
dom, fell  into  the  trap,  and  believed. 
Elsie,  unaware,  accepted  Chadwick's 
attentions  in  good  faith,  and  rested  con- 
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tentedly  on  the  assurances  of  Mrs. 
Channing  that  something  would  soon 
turn  up  to  solve  her  financial  difficulties. 

At  Mrs.  Channing' s  behest  she  pur- 
chased a  complete  new  outfit  of  cloth- 
ing. Although  her  bank  account  had 
dwindled  and  disappeared,  her  credit, 
because  of  her  associations,  appeared 
to  be  limitless. 

When  Elsie  protested,  Mrs.  Channing 
invited  her  to  another  bridge  party. 

"Your  luck  alone  will  enable  you  to 
win  back  all  the  money  you  owe,"  the 
shallow  friend  told  her. 

"But  I  must  have  the  money  to  pay 
for  the  things  some  time  and  to  pay 
my  debts  if  I  lose,"  Elsie  insisted. 

She  had  no  cash,  but  Mrs.  Channing 
grandly  overrode  that  fact. 

"Write  Madame  Ribout  a  check  for 
your  bill  and  trust  my  judgment,"  she 
insisted.    "You'll  win  it  back  to-night." 

The  moral  disintegration  of  Elsie's 
will  was  almost  complete.  With  a  help- 
less sigh  she  fell  under  the  dominance 
of  the  other,  and  wrote  a  check  which 
was  absolutely  worthless.  Perhaps  she 
didn't  realize  exactly  what  it  meant. 
She  was  not  a  business  woman.  And 
she  trusted  her  friend.  That  was  the 
worst  that  could  be  said  against  her. 

It  was  a  long,  painful  session  of 
cards.  For  a  time  Elsie  won,  and  then 
when  the  tide  turned  it  was  disaster. 
She  tried  again  and  again  to  win  just 
enough  to  break  even.  In  her  distress 
and  agitation  she  played  wildly,  and 
when  the  game  broke  up  she  was  owing 
two  thousand  dollars !  She  stood  up, 
pale  and  frightened,  like  a  little  child. 

Something  was  pressed  in  her  hand 
under  the  table.  It  was  a  roll  of  bank 
notes.    A  voice  whispered  in  her  ear : 

"Pay  up  and  see  me  later."  It  was 
Buchanan.  They  were  waiting  for  her 
to  settle  her  score.  Impulsively  she 
tossed  the  little  roll  of  money  on  the 
table. 

As  soon  as  convenient  she  joined  him 
in  a  quiet  corner.    Her  confusion  and 


her  sense  of  obligation  tightened  her 
throat. 

"How — how  am  I  going  to  pay  you?" 
she  faltered. 

"It  is  not  necessary,"  he  told  her 
evenly.  "You  see,  you  are  in  a  hole. 
You  can't  continue  this  haphazard  way 
of  living.  You  will  wreck  yourself. 
Let  me  help  you.  I  would  consider  it 
a  pleasure." 

Elsie  looked  at  him  blankly. 

"You  would  be  much  happier  with 
me,"  he  said. 

"You — you  mean  you  want  to  marry 
me?"  . 

It  was  Buchanan's  turn  to  be  puzzled. 

"Marry  you?  Wrhy,  certainly  not. 
Not  after  Chadwick." 

"Chadwick!"  Slowly,  unbelievably 
his  meaning  dawned  on  her.  "You 
don't  mean — you  don't  think  " 

"Certainly,"  Buchanan  said  calmly. 
"It  hasn't  been  a  secret,  has  it?" 

In  the  first  wave  of  indignation  she 
felt  a  desire  that  is  akin  to  the  impulse 
that  leads  to  murder.  In  a  flash,  how- 
ever, her  highly  sensitive  brain  realized 
and  understood.  So !  That  was  the 
position  she  had  made  for  herself. 
Even  Buchanan,  man  of  the  world,  had 
thought  she  had  been  caught  in  the 
swirling  eddy.  Looking  back,  she  saw 
what  a  fool  she  had  been.  Perhaps  she 
had  contempt  for  the  cold,  cynical 
Buchanan,  but  it  was  swallowed  up  in 
her  greater  self -contempt. 

"I  am  a  fool,"  she  said,  "but  nothing 
worse.  I  suppose  I  should  be  indig- 
nant, insulted,  but  I'm  not  sure  I  have 
even  the  right  to  resent  what  you  sug- 
gest. Of  course  you  won't  believe  me 
— now.  But  you  will,  for  I'm  going 
to  pay  you  back  every  cent  you  lent 
me.  I  don't  know  how,  but  I  will." 
Her  lips  compressed  firmly  as  she 
turned  away. 

Lentil  a  late  hour  that  night  Bu- 
chanan sat,  pondering.  Finally,  half 
aloud,  he  muttered:  "I  think  I'll  turn 
straight  myself." 
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Morning  found  Elsie  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Madame  Ribout,  with  a 
proposition  to  return  the  clothes  she 
had  purchased  in  exchange  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  bad  check;  not  only  the 
particular  gowns  the  check  purported 
to  pay  for,  but  all  of  the  gowns.  She 
would  reserve  only  one  little  street  suit. 

"But,  my  dear,"  the  suave  madame 
protested,  "they  are  valueless  to  me; 
they  are  secondhand.  No,  my  dear, 
you  must  pay  me  or  go  to  jail.    I  hold 


your  bad  check.  I'm  sure  you  can  find 
the  money  some  way." 

"But  I'll  work  for  you,  then;  I'll  work 
out  the  debt,"  Elsie  urged  desperately. 

A  great  idea  was  born  in  the  sharp 
brain  of  the  madame.  A  real  society 
girl  for  a  mannequin  !  Splendid!  The 
bargain  was  closed,  and  for  Elsie  began 
the  torturous  career  of  a  clotheshorse. 
It  grilled  her  very  soul  and  challenged 
the  depth  of  her  determination.  Noel, 
returning  unexpectedly,  saw  her  among 
the  others,  and  recognized 
I  her  with  a  contemptuous 
smile. 

"We'll  all  come  around 
and  see  you,  my 
dear,"  she 
promised. 


fWo,  my  dear"  said  Madame  Ribout.    "You  must  pay  me  or  go  to  jail" 
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Into  her  mind  had  flashed  a  mean, 
petty  revenge.  Privately  she  arranged 
with  Madame  Ribout.  Her  invitation 
were  sent  out  for  a  "surprise"  party. 
When  her  guests  were  assembled,  she 
motored  them  to  the  madame's  place. 

And  there,  Elsie,  with  her  head  held 
high  and  her  eyes  flaming,  was  forced 
to  parade  in  her  daring  gowns.  Bu- 
chanan fingered  an  envelope  in  his 
pocket.  It  contained  a  five-dollar  note, 
Elsie's  first  installment  on  her  debt, 
paid  out  of  her  first  week's  salary.  As 
he  watched  her  his  self-respect  van- 
ished. 

"Bless  her — she's  straight !"  He  was 
whispering  to  himself.  "There's  hero 
stuff  in  her.  These  things  who  call 
themselves  women !  These  cads ! 
Thank  God — I'm  awake  at  last !" 

Madame  Ribout  was  making  an  an- 
nouncement : 

"Miss  Elsie  Middleton  will  now  ex- 
hibit the  latest  lingerie  fashions  from 
Paris.  I  trust  the  gentlemen  will  not 
be  shocked,  for  I  can  promise  an  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  creation." 

The  huge  figure  of  Buchanan  rose 
slowly  and  impressively. 


"You  will,  will  you?"  he  said  in  a 
voice  that  shook.  "No,  you  won't ! 
This  rotten  party  is  over  right  now!" 
He  faced  his  companions.  "There  was 
a  time  when  I  thought  you  were  friends. 
Xow  I  know  what  you  are — all  of  you. 
There  isn't  one  of  you,  man  or  woman, 
fit  to  lace  the  shoes  of  Elsie  Middleton. 
Xow  get  out — or  I'll  pitch  you  out !" 

His  one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds 
of  brawn  towered  aggressively. 

"Elsie,"  he  said  tenderly.  "I  guess 
there  is  something  over  a  million  in  the 
bank.  I  don't  want  it.  Let's  use  it 
for  the  poor  kids  of  the  slums.  I  can 
always  make  more.  And  some  day,  if 
you  ever  think  I  am  worth  it,  I  want  to 
make  you  a  clean,  decent  proposal  of 
marriage.  I've  only  taken  the  first  step 
toward  my  regeneration.  Will  you  un- 
dertake the  work  of  administering  the 
fund  ?  I  make  only  one  condition.  You 
must  accept  a  personal  endowment  in 
lieu  of  a  salary." 

A  new  light  came  into  the  girl's  eyes. 

"I'd  rather  not  wait,"  she  said  tim- 
idly, "for  that  regeneration.  It's  here 
now." 
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FILM  FABLES 

•Xs  HAT  nurs'ry  rhyme 
Of  olden  time 

More  childish  hearts  would  sway, 
If  it,  forsooth, 
Portrayed  with  truth 

Conditions  of  to-day. 

Jack  Horner,  we 
Must  all  agree, 

Would  never  eat  his  pie; 
But  his  meringue 
Would  land — slam-bang — 

In  some  poor  victim's  eye! 

Vara  Macbeth  Jones. 
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Another  adventure  of  a  former  director  of  animal  pictures. 

By  Edward  Ferguson 
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ONE  are  the  days  when  I  made 
animal  pictures.  I  hope  they 
never  return.  It's  bad  enough 
handling  real  human  actors,  and  what 
with  coaxing,  ca- 
j  o  1  i  n  g  ,  arguing, 
begging,  pleading, 
driving,  and  fight- 
i  n  g  with  them — 
not  to  mention 
going  t  h  r  ough 
the  same  struggles 
with  stage  carpen- 
ters, scenario  writ- 
ers, property  men, 
film  cutters,  and  a 
few  others — a  di- 
rector's life,  like  a 
policeman's,  is  not 
a  happy  one.  But 
the  most  difficult 
human  being  in  the 
world  at  least  un- 
derstands some 
language.  Animal 
actors  do  not.  And 

so,  as  I  said,  I  hope  I'm  through  with 
them  for  all  time. 

Now,  to  add  to  my  troubles,  there 
were  occasions  when  well-meaning  but 
misguided  associates  of  mine  would 
hand  me  some  of  their  problems.  I 
was  struggling  one  day  with  some  pin- 
headed  leopards  and  some  needle- 
headed  extras  when  one  of  the  comedy 
directors  warily  approached  the  arena, 
expecting  that  Tom,  the  sleepiest,  tam- 
est of  the  cats  would  squeeze  through 
the  bars  and  tear  him  limb  from  limb. 
I  nodded  to  him,  and  he  beckoned  me 
over. 

"I  want  to  put  about  two  hundred 


feet  of  animal  stuff  into  a  comedy  I'm 
making,"  he  explained.  "You  under- 
stand all  about  animals.  Will 
me  a  hand?" 


you  give 


l 


I 


The  moment  I  let  go  of  her  ear  she  proceeded  to  lick  the  lens. 


"You're  making  comedy  now,"  I  re- 
torted.   "Who  wrote  that  parody?" 
"What  parody?" 

"That  stuff  about  my  knowing  all 
about  animals,"  I  explained,  with  all 
the  sarcasm  I  could  muster.  "Don't 
you  know  that  the  man  who  under- 
stands all  about  animals  hasn't  been 
born  yet  ?  There's  a  bunch ;  look  'em 
over." 

I  indicated  the  set  in  the  arena.  The 
players  were  lounging,  as  they  always 
did  during  scenes.  Toni,  as  usual,  was 
down  on  a  sofa,  the  other  three  leopards 
crouched  in  a  corner,  the  wop,  their 
cage  man,  squatting  near  them. 
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"Which?"  he  asked. 

"Both,"  I  replied  emphatically. 

"Humph !"  he  replied.  "You're  in 
soft.   Try  making  comedy  for  a  while." 

Since  we  were  friendly  I  told  him  I'd 
help  him  if  I  could,  and  casually  in- 
quired as  to  wmat  sort  of  animals  he 
was  going  to  use.  We  had  a  fairly 
complete  menagerie  that  graded  from 
an  elephant,  camels,  bears,  lions,  tigers, 
jaguars,  leopards,  wolves,  down  the  line 
to  monkeys,  snakes,  rabbits,  coons,  and 
guinea  pigs.  We  even  had  a  skunk. 
Skunks,  by. the  way,  are,  in  my  opinion, 
much  maligned  animals.  That  skunk 
of  ours  had  more  sense  than  many  hu- 
mans I  have  knowm.  He  was  as  tame 
and  playful  as  a  kitten,  and  behaved 
himself  like  a  perfect  gentleman.  But 
to  get  back  to  the  story. 

I  supposed,  of  course,  during  all  this 
conversation,  that  a  wild  animal  of 
some  sort  would  be  required,  and  I 
almost  swallowed  my  cigarette  when  he 
blandly  replied,  "Cow." 

"Cow !"  I  ejaculated. 

"Just  plain  cow,"  he  assured  me. 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  cows." 

"Neither  do  I,  but  you  savvy  beasts 
and  I  don't,  so  you're  elected." 

And  because  we  were  friends  I  finally 
consented. 

That  evening  we  met,  and  he  told 


/  let  out  a  yell,  and  the  elephant  was 
started  toward  the  camera. 


me  the  story  of  his  picture,  carefully 
explaining  the  cow  incident.  The  sce- 
nario ran  something  like  this : 

Two  drunks  are  coming  home  in  the 
early  morning,  after  a  night  at  the  club. 
They  pass  a  field,  and  one  of  them  no- 
tices a  cow  peacefully  grazing.  He 
points  it  out  to  his  friend;  his  friend 
looks,  but  sees  two  cows.  They  argue. 
The  first  chap  looks  again  and  he  sees 
two.  He  apologizes  to  his  friend.  The 
friend,  elated,  takes  another  look,  and 
this  time  sees  three  cows.  Another 
argument  follows.  A  cop  rambles  up ; 
they  appeal  to  him,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  cow  has  wandered  into  a 
gully  out  of  sight  and  a  sheep  has 
ambled  in.  The  cop  tells  them  they 
are  both  wrong;  it  is  a  baa-baa,  not  a 
moo-moo.  The  friends  decide  the  cop 
is  crazy,  and  tell  him  so.  Result :  Both 
are  pinched. 

Now,  when  it  comes  to  animal  stuff, 
the  taking  a  movie  of  a  cow  is  no  stunt 
at  all.  The  difficulty  lay  in  making  two 
cows  appear  where  but  one  had  been 
before — two  cows  that  had  to  be  iden- 
tical ;  in  fact,  the  same  cow  standing 
beside  herself,  taken  by  means  of 
double  exposure.  Now,  double  expo- 
sure is  not  a  difficult  trick  under  ordi- 
nary conditions.  But  to  photograph  a 
cow  on  one-half  a  film,  wind  back,  and 
then  photograph  her  on  the 
other  half,  in  the  same  place, 
same  position,  doing  the 
same  thing — that's  another 
matter. 

A  cow  was  procured,  and 
I  made  some  experiments. 
I  learned  that  she  refused  to 
stand,  walk,  graze,  or  do 
anything  I  wanted  her  to  do. 
Coaxing,  cajoling,  arguing, 
pleading,  driving,  fighting 
did  no  good. 

This  particular  bovine 
beauty  was  gentle,  tractable, 
and  would  stand  without 
hitching,  but  never  where  I 
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wanted  her  to  stand.  She  was  a  Jersey, 
and  gave,  according  to  the  owner,  bar- 
rels of  milk  and  tubs  of  butter  every 
week.  But  when  it  came  to  common 
sense,  all  she  had  could  be  put  inside  a 
capital  O  and  leave  room  to  spare. 

We  set  up  the  camera  and  posed  her, 
and  the  moment  I  let  go  of  her  ear 
she  waddled  over  to  the  machine, 
sniffed  at  it  with  her  flat,  wet  nose,  and 
proceeded  to  lick  the  lens.  The  camera 
man  drew  back,  and  was  about  to  swat 
her  one  when  I  stopped  him.  I  didn't 
want  to  irritate  the  old  lady.  Patiently 
I  led  her  back  into  her  place  and  posed 
her  again.  She  had  lost  all  interest  in- 
the  camera,  deliberately  turned  her 
back  to  it,  and  sarcastically  swished  her 
tail.  I  turned  her  around;  she  looked 
at  the  camera,  and  deliberately  turned 
her  side  to  it.  I  put  her  in  position 
once  more,  figuring  that  if  I  were  pa- 
tient and  posed  her  often  enough  she 
would  finally  stay  put.  Again  she 
looked  at  the  box,  then  decided  she  was 
tired,  and  laid  down  where  she  stood. 
It  took  four  of  us  to  get  her  to  her 
feet,  and  no  sooner  was  she  up  than 
she  gave  a  snort,  kicked  up  her  heels, 
and  galloped  across  the  lot. 

It  was  an  hour  before  we  got  her 
back  before  the  camera.  And  it  was 
then  plain  to  us  all  that  she  was  sore 
about  something.  She  kicked  at  the 
wrop  and  butted  at  me.  I  was  ready 
to  give  it  up. 

"Listen,"  I  said  to  my  director  friend, 
"can't  you  use  something  else  beside  a 


jug-headed  cow  ;  What's  the  matter 
with  a  perfectly  good  lion,  or  say  a 
tiger  or  a  wolf?" 

He  looked  at  me  with  disdain. 

"Whoever  saw  a  lion  or  a  tiger  or 
a  wolf  loose  in  a  vacant  lot  in  a  subur- 
ban town?"  he  asked  witheringly. 

"Well,  couldn't  this  picture  happen 
in  that  kind  of  a  town?"  I  demanded. 
"Why  not  make  it  different — unusual? 
Let's  have  a  suburb  where  they  have 
that  kind  of  pets.  I  have  it,"  I 
fairly  shouted;  "the  folks  in  this  town 
are  all  ex-animal  trainers !" 

"You're  crazy,"  was  all  he  replied. 

"I  will  be  soon  with'this  blamed  cow," 
I  admitted.  I  sat  down  on  the  grass, 
lit  a  cigarette,  and  tried  to  think  it  out. 
To  get  that  double  exposure  necessi- 
tated the  cow  holding  one  position  long 
enough  for  us  to  expose  some  thirty 
feet  of  film  twice.  Finally  the  idea 
hit  me.  I  jumped  up  and  called  the 
owner  of  the  now  peacefully  dozing 
cow. 

"Say,"  I  demanded,  "did  that  critter 
ever  see  an  elephant?" 

The  man  looked  at  me,  "He's  got  'em 
again"  written  all  over  his  face. 

"Not — not  that  I  know  of,"  he 
mered.    I  turned  to  the  wop. 


stam- 


The  cow  blinked 
and  stared  at 
the  black  mass 
moving  slowly 
toward  her. 
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"Go  get  Charley!"  I  ordered. 

Charley  was  what  Barnum  &  Bailey's 
press  agent  would  call  a  "powerful,  pon- 
derous, prepossessing,  peanut-propeling 
pachyderm in  other  words,  plain  ele- 
phant.    The  wop   looked   as  though 


"You,"  to  the  cow's  boss,  "stand  at 
her  head.  "When  I  tell  you,  pull  off  the 
handkerchief;  when  I  tell  you  again, 
blindfold  her.  Work  fast,  and  as  soon 
as  you  have  it  off  jump  to  one  side  out 
of  the  picture. 

"You,"  to  the  wop,  "lead  Charley 
up  behind  the  camera  slow,  very  slow. 

"You,"  to  the  camera  man,  "when 
the  cow  is  blindfolded  the  second  time, 
turn  back  vour  film  as  fast  as  vou  can, 


he,  too,  thought  me  crazy.  My  friend, 
the  director,  started  to  ask  a  question, 
but  I  stopped  him  with  a  gesture.  The 
camera  man,  who  knew  me  better  than 
any  of  them,  simply  hitched  up  his  belt 
and  lit  another  cigarette.  He,  too,  was 
starting  to  think.  I  took  my  handker- 
chief, and  after  we  got  Mrs.  Moo  on 
her  feet  again  I  blindfolded  her  and 
we  moved  the  camera  into  line  with  her 
head.  We  waited,  and  finally  the  wop, 
with  two  tons  of  elephant  lumbering 
along  behind  him,  came  into  view. 
Charley  was  in  no  hurry,  and  was  pick- 
ing dandelions  as  he  slouched  along.  I 
motioned  to  the  wop  to  bring  him  up 
behind  the  camera,  and  stopped  him 
some  hundred  feet  away.  Then  I  called 
him  to  me,  leaving  Charley  where  he 
was.  I  got  the  bunch  around  me  and 
gave  them  their  cues. 


Mrs.  Moo  gave  one  bellow  and  bolted,  her 
owner  after  her. 

shift  your  mat,  and  get  ready  to  shoot 
the  second  exposure.  Ready  now, 
everybody !" 

The  cow,  blindfolded,  had  not  moved. 
Charley  was  still  lazily  picking  dande- 
lions. The  wop  hitched  his  hook  into 
the  elephant's  trunk;  everything  was 
set.  I  let  out  a  yell,  and  the  elephant 
was  started  toward  the  camera,  the 
bandage  was  torn  from  the  cow's  eyes, 
the  camera  started.  I  alternately  prayed 
and  swore.  The  cow  blinked  once  or 
twice,  looked  straight  ahead,  past  the 
camera,  and  saw  the  elephant.  Her 
lower  lip  sagged,  a  wild,  frightened  look 
came  into  her  eyes,  her  ears  stood  erect, 
that  ever-swishing  tail  became  still,  and 
click,  click,  click !  went  the  camera. 
"How  much?"  I  asked  in  a  whisper. 
"Twenty-two,"  the  camera  man  re- 
plied. 

"Cut !"  I  shouted. 

The  wop  stopped  Charley,  the  cow 
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was  blindfolded,  and  the  film  reeled 
back  as  fast  as  it  could  be  cranked.  I 
motioned,  and  off  came  the  blind. 
Again  the  cow  blinked  and  stared  at 
the  moving  black  mass  moving  slowly 
toward  her.  I  held  my  breath  as  I 
watched  her.  The  camera  man  started 
counting  the  footage  in  a  low  tone. 

"Eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty,  twenty- 
one" — my  heart  stood  still,  but,  Heaven 
be  praised,  so  did  the  cow — "twenty- 
two."  Saved !  We  had  our  double  ex- 
posure. 

"Hooray!"  I  shouted. 

That  woke  up  Mrs.  Moo.  She  gave 
one  bellow  and  bolted  across  the  field, 
her  owner  after  her.  Over  the  fence 
she  went  at  a  bound,  and  the  last  we 
saw  of  her  she  was  flying  down  the 
road,  her  tail  straight  out  behind  her. 


When  that  film  was  developed  and 
we  perfected  it,  we  gasped  in  amaze- 
ment. The  two  cows,  side  by  side,  were 
identical  even  to  expression.  The  illu- 
sion simply  couldn't  have  been  im- 
proved. 

The  cow  came  back  two  days  later 
in  tow  of  a  farmer,  who  set  the  owner 
back  for  a  two  days'  board  bill;  the 
owner  set  us  back  twenty-five  dollars 
for  her  use  and  the  milk  he  claimed 
she  didn't  give  on  account  of  the  shock 
to  her  nervous  system.  When  the  pic- 
ture was  cut  and  projected,  the  director 
general  sat  back  and  laughed  and  com- 
plimented us  highly.  I  set  back  my 
director  friend  for  a  box  of  cigars,  and 
everybody  was  satisfied  except,  per- 
haps, Mrs.  Moo,  and  as  for  her  feelings 
nobody  seemed  to  care  about  them. 


WHY? 

J  WONDER  why  the  movie  dames 

Use  on  the  screen  such  curious  names. 
"Lucile  Lovely" — that's  pretty  strong! 
"Pauline  Pretty'* — she  may  not  be  wrong. 
"Eileen  Curley"  falls  flat  on  the  ear, 
"Ivy  Darling"  sounds  a  little  queer; 
"Nance  Sweet,"  "Fan  Little,"  and  "May  Caprice" 
Make  us  ask  where  the  fad  will  cease. 
As  to  "Claudia  Hope"  and  "Jessie  Love," 
WTho  ever  heard  the  like?    Heavens  above ! 
If  more  of  the  film  girls  follow  suit 
We'll  look  for  "Sue  Dear"  and  "Dorothy  Cute  !" 

Supposing  the  men  should  adopt  this  plan, 

Wouldn't  it  jar  any  celluloid  fan 

If  his  favorite  stars  would  advertise: 

"See  Charlie  Funny  in  'Dogs  Get  Wise,' 

Douglas  Quick  in  'Better  Laugh  Than  Wail,' 

Roscoe  Fat  in  'A  Nurse's  Nightingale,'  " 

Or  "Francis  X.  Handsome  in  'How  I  Can  Love,'  " 

And  "William  Strong  in  'The  Kaiser's  Last  Shove  ?'  " 

Or  how  would  this  look  beneath  the  arc  lamps : 

"J.  Warren  Clever  sells  War  Savings  Stamps," 

And  "Wally  Charming  rides  army  tanks?" 

Enough  !    Twill  not  be.    For  which  let's  give  thanks  ! 

C.  B.  Or  wig. 
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I'l  editorials  on  matters  of  ilie  screen  Ij 
are  of  mteresf  to  eVeryone .  J 


Makes  a 
Good  One? 


N 


OT  so  many  years  ago  there  was  a  producer  of  mo- 
tion pictures  who  amassed  a  fortune  by  making  his 
productions  according  to  formula.     He  wasn't  a 
great  producer.   None  of  his  pictures  are  discussed  seriously 
now.    He  wasn't  a  leader  in  artistry.    But  he  did  make  a 
great  deal  of  money. 

The  public  and  the  managers  of  theaters  knew  that  his 
productions  always  were  going  to  be  pretty  good.  None  were  bad,  none  were 
excellent. 

This  producer's  success  was  built  upon  three  things — children,  dogs,  and 
cabarets.    ''Three  things,"  he  used  to  say,  "that  everybody  likes." 

Many  a  time  he  would  view  the  sample  print  of  a  picture,  leave  the  projection 
room  condemning  it,  retire  to  his  office,  and  come  out  in  about  an  hour  with  a 
list  of  new  scenes  to  be  incorporated  into  the  production  to  save  it. 

These  instructions  often  would  read  like  this: 

"In  the  fourth  reel,  where  the  hero  and  heroine  are  sitting  in  the  park  in 
the  evening,  have  him  take  her  to  a  restaurant  where  there  is  a  big  cabaret  show." 
Or,  "The  picture  lacks  pathos.  Establish  the  meanness  of  the  villain  in  the 
third  reel  by  having  him  kick  at  a  puppy  that  comes  up  to  play  with  him  as  he 
walks  down  the  street.  Have  puppy  belong  to  little  urchin,  who  rescues  puppy 
and  pets  it." 

And  by  these  methods  he  made  many  a  bad  picture  over  into  a  rather 
good  one. 

Not  art?    You  bet  it's  art ! 

The  greatest  painters,  the  greatest  writers  contrive  effects  by  just  the  same 
method,  though  by  more  deft,  more  subtle  touches.  The  greatest  playwrights 
often  introduce  such  characters  as  appealing  gray-haired  mother^  solely  for  emo- 
tional or  sentimental  effect,  and  they  "plant"  comedy  in  the  same  way.  And 
the  greatest  of  our  motion-picture  directors  and  scenario  writers  do  the  same 
thing.  Unfortunately,  many  of  our  mediocre  cinema  builders  do  not  under- 
stand the  proper  method  of  using  this  "hokum,"  as  George  M.  Cohan,  master 
of  it,  calls  this  deliberate,  almost  mechanical  method  of  arousing  emotion. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  best  pictures  are  those  that  show  us  ourse.lves 
as  we  are.    Wrong.    We  want  to  see  ourselves  as  we  would  like  to  be. 

Oscar  Wilde  once  wrote  of  a  novel :  "The  good  live  happily  and  the  bad 
die  unhappily.    That's  what  fiction  means!" 

Truth  is  cold,  bald,  unemotional.    Out  of  ten  million  persons  you'll  not  find 
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ten  whose  lives  contain  any  episode  that,  produced  literally,  would  make  good 
drama. 

Fiction  is  art.  Writing  truth  is  only  a  reporter's  job,  and  even  newspapers 
find  that  there  is  not  always  enough  plain  truth  to  satisfy  their  readers.  They 
encourage  their  reporters  to  say  that  the  woman  who  murdered  her  husband  is 
beautiful — when  she  isn't. 

The  appeal  of  Charles  Ray  is  elemental  "hokum."  He's  the  abused  boob 
who  always  wins  out.  That's  why  everybody  likes  him — because  we've  all  been 
abused  boobs,  though  we  haven't  always  won  out. 

But  we  started  out  to  find  out  what  makes  a  good  picture.  Children?  Dogs  ? 
Cabarets? 

Speaking  abstractly,  a  picture  needs  good  characterization,  laughs,  tears, 
beauty,  love,  movement,  contrast. 
But  what  else?   We'll  tell  you. 


T 


HERE  never  was  a  good  motion  picture  that  did  not 
contain  suspense.   .  You  can  do  without  beauty, 
you  can  get  along  without  laughs.    But  you've  got 
to  have  suspense  or  your  picture  flops. 

There  is  one  scene  that  is  always  good,  though  it's  a 
situation  that's  older  than  pictures.    It's  the  situation  in 
which  the  heroine  is  in  danger — tied  to  a  railroad  track,  in 
a  serial ;  struggling  with  the  villain  in  a  feature  picture — and  word  gets  to  the 
hero  of  the  heroine's  plight. 

It  comes  in  a  note,  perhaps,  and  you  wTrithe  as  he  opens  it  calmly,  stops  to 
light  a  cigarette  before  he  reads  it — innocent  of  the  purport  of  the  message.  You 
exult  as  he  rushes  out  and  leaps  into  his  automobile. 

Every  now  and  then  you  are  shown  flashes  of  the  heroine  at  the  point  of 
death  or  dishonor. 

The  automobile  breaks  down.    You  writhe  again. 

The  automobile  is  repaired.  And  at  last,  through  a  process  of  delays, 
trumped  up  by  the  author  or  director,  but  very  real  to  you,  you  relax  joyously 
as  the  hero  finally  arrives  in  time. 

Suspense.    You've  got  to  have  it. 

Not  necessarily  in  that  form.  But  suspense  there  must  be  throughout  your 
picture.  The  heroine  must  always  have  the  shadow  of  catastrophe  hanging  over 
her,  or  the  hero  must  continually  be  in  trouble. 


What 
Do  You 
Think  ? 


WHAT  do  you  remember  best  about  the  good  motion 
pictures  you  have  seen?    Think  them  over,  and 
write  The  Observer.    Do  you  remember  thrills  or 
dogs  or  cabarets  or  love  scenes  ? 

What  stands  out  in  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation  ?"   In  "Out 
|     of  the  Fog?"    In  "Don't  Change  Your  Husband?"  In 
"The  Heart  of  Humanity?"   Or  in  whatever  pictures  you've 
liked,  particularly  among  current  releases? 

This  is  a  question  in  which  we  are  especially  interested  at  present  and  in 
which  we  should  like  to  enlist  your  interest  and  cooperation.    When  you  see 
something  in  a  picture  within  the  next  few  days  or  weeks  that  strikes  you  as 
being  unusually  appealing,  we  wish  that  you  would  write  to  The  Observer,  in 
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care  of  Picture-Play  Magazine,  giving  a  few  comments  on  why  you  liked  that 
particular  bit.  It  is  our  intention  to  assemble  and  print  a  series  of  these  observa- 
tions from  our  readers. 

IF  the  "Big  Four"  want  to  become  the  "Big  Two"  just 
let  Mary  Pickford  and  D.  W.  Griffith  go  ahead  and 
keep  their  promises  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  "happy- 
ending"  custom. 

We  have  too  much  respect  for  the  showmanship  of 
these  two  brilliant  producers  to  believe  that  they  mean  their 
statements  that  they  have  been  hampered  because  of  de- 
mands that  all  their  pictures  should  have  happy  endings. 

We  predict  that  Mary  will  continue  to  have  pleasant  finishes,  and  that  never 
will  we  .find  her  at  the  end  of  five  reels  walking  out  into  the  snow  to  die  or  fading 
out  in  a  squalid  tenement  while  the  man  she  loves  is  frolicking  at  Palm  Beach 
with  a  rich  widow. 

Never,  we  predict,  will  D.  W.  Griffith  show  us  Robert  Harron  and  Lillian 
Gish  dead  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans  because  the  Yanks  didn't  arrive  in  time. 

The  folks  don't  want  unhappy  endings.  Chaplin  and  Fairbanks  know  it. 
And  so,  we  believe,  do  Griffith  and  Mary  Pickford. 

Is  it  possible  that  these  two  last  named  believe  that  there  is  some  sort  of 
prestige  to  be  gained  by  pretending  that  they  want  to  present  what  the  majority 
of  the  people  do  not  want? 

No.    They  don't  believe  it.    But  perhaps  their  press  agent  does. 

WE'VE  been  studying  lately  three  of  the  great  direc- 
tors— De  Mille,  Griffith,  and  Ince — listed  alpha- 
betically because  we  don't  know  which  we  ought 
to  put  first.    We've  been  wondering  what  makes  each  great. 

A  director  must  know  life,  he  must  know  people,  he 
must  understand  how  to  show  life  to  these  people — the  sort 
of  life  they  want  to  see. 
De  Mille,  we  believe,  pictures  life  as  people  want  to  think  it  is.    That's  why 
he's  great. 

Griffith  pictures  life  as  he  remembers  it,  always  softened  and  high-lighted  by 
distance.   That's  why  he  gets  a  medal. 

Ince  gives  us  glimpses  of  what's  going  on  to-day  in  a  hundred  lives,  and  puts 
it  all  into  one  life.    So  he's  decorated. 

A CHARLIE  CHAPLIN  revival,  now  going  on 
throughout  the  country,  is  proving  a  great,  success. 
Essanay  is  reissuing  "The  Bank,"  "A  Night  at  the 
Show,"  "Work,"  and  several  others  that  Chaplin  made  when 
he  was  receiving  a  paltry  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year 
for  his  foolishment.  For  some  reason  "The  Champion," 
which  The  Observer  believes  is  the  funniest  picture  he  ever 
made,  has  been  left  out  of  the  list. 

He  is  a  rougher,  sometimes  vulgar,  Charlie  Chaplin  in  these  earlier  pictures, 
but  always  the  artist  that  he  is  to-day. 
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At  the  Rialto  Theater,  in  New  York  City,  Hugo  Riesenfeld  has  brought  in 
even  earlier  Chaplins,  dug  from  the  vaults  of  Chapliana,  and  the  folks  are  going 
in  crowds  to  see  them. 

Charlie  Chaplin  has  been  in  pictures  less  than  five  years.  But,  like  Mary 
Pickford  and  Douglas  Fairbanks,  he  became  popular'  almost  overnight,  without 
the  aid  of  a  press  agent. 

Looking  at  these  earlier  pictures  it  is  not  difficult  to  tell  why.  He  is  a  won- 
derful comedian. 

It  is  simple  enough  to  become  rich  and  famous.  You  don't  need  a  press 
agent.    Just  deliver  the  goods.    That's  all. 

Now  that  you  know  how,  go  ahead,  and  never  say  that  The  Observer  didn't 
do  you  a  good  turn. 

WHO  are  the  greatest  actors  on  the  screen?  The 
Observer  was  in  on  a  discussion  the  other  day. 
The  greatest  woman,  the  folks  said,  was  Nazi- 
mova.    The  greatest  man  John  Barrymore. 

It  happened  that  the  debaters  were  all  New  York  the- 
atergoers and  admitted  that  they  favored  John  Barrymore 
more  for  what  he  had  done  on  the  stage  than  on  the  screen, 
although  they  pointed  out  his  versatility  as  shown  in  two  such  widely  different 
pictures  as  "Here  Comes  the  Bride"  and  "The  Test  of  Honor." 

The  Observer  didn't  agree.  Both  Nazimova  and  John  Barrymore  are  great 
— but  in  every  picture  they  act!  They  act  all  over  the  place.  You  know  ikcy 
are  acting. 

We  pick,  as  the  greatest  actress,  Mary  Pickford.  Not  her  pout  nor  her 
curls  nor  her  beauty  made  her  famous,  but  her  ability  to  be  the  girl  she  was 
playing.  That,  to  us,  is  great  acting.  She  can  be  different,  and  convincingly  so, 
as  you  who  saw  "Stella  Maris"  will  testify.  Mary  Pickford  is  loved  by  millions 
because  she  seems  to  play  herself. 

And  the  greatest  actor?    Charlie  Ray. 

You  always  feel  that  he  is  the  poor,  simple-minded,  helpless,  unsophisticated 
youth  he  portrays. 

What  do  you  think? 

WE  have  discovered  the  world's  worst  press  agent. 
Or  else  the  press  agent  has  discovered  something 
new  in  air  planes.    The  story  tells  of  a  mean  old 
aviator  who  made  Mary  Miles  Minter  wait  for  an  hour. 

It  seems  that  Mary's  director  wras  ready  to  film  an 
exterior  when  an  air  plane  hove  into  sight. 

"Suddenly,"  the  story  reads,  "an  air  plane  dragged  its 
shadow  over  the  scene  and  for  nearly  an  hour  anchored  over  the  magic  spot." 

Since  the  shadow  of  the  air  plane  covered  the  location,  the  scene,  of  course, 
could  not  be  filmed. 

To  cast  such  a  large  shadow  the  air  plane  would  have  to  be  flying  very  close 
indeed  to  the  ground. 

Why  didn't  Mary  call  up  to  the  aviator  and  ask  him  about  the  wonderful 
invention  that  made  it  possible  for  him  to  stop  in  the  air  and  remain  in  one 
spot  for  nearly  an  hour? 
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to  miss  the  man  behind  the  picture 
machine.  If  it  doesn't  he's  out  of 
luck. 

Then  you  conduct  an  expedition  to 
the  highest  available  point  and  get 
some  good  bits  of  scenery.  Maybe  it's 
hard  to  plant  the  camera  so  it  won't 
slip;  maybe  it's  hard  to  get  a  place 
where  you  yourself  won't  make  your 
life-insurance  company  wonder  why 
they  were  fools  enough  to  put  you  on 
their  list.  But  you  conclude  that 
nothing's  too  difficult  to  try  for  the 
sake  of  giving  your  serial  the  sort  of 
punch  that  audiences  expect  from  you 
— the  kind  of  stuff  that  went  so  well 
in  your  serial,  "The  Man  of  Might." 

And  later  on,  when  you  see  that 
same  bit  on  the  screen  of  a  local  mo- 
tion-picture show,  perhaps  some  wise 
chap  behind  you  remarks:  "Say,  they 
can  fake  anything  in  the  movies,  can't 
they?" 


Enter, 
Craig  Kennedy 

By  Charles  Carter 

IN  an  endless  procession,  the  great 
characters  of  fiction  have  been 
hurriedly  clambering  down  from 
the  library  shelves  to  be  awakened 
into  life  and  action  on  the  screen. 
One  of  the  latest  members  of  this 
goodly  company  to  make  his  bow  on 
the  silver  sheet  is  Craig  Kennedy. 

You  know  Kennedy,   of  course. 
He's  the  American  Sherlock  Holmes, 
hero  of  a  hundred  tales,  whose  fame 
in  magazine  and  book  form  has  preceded  his 
celluloid  appearance  in  every  civilized  country 
in  the  world.    He  is  performing  his  first  film 
exploits  in  a  serial,  "The  Carter  Case."  Ken- 
nedy was  created  by  Arthur  B.  Reeve,  and 
Reeve  and  John  W.  Gray  are  responsible 
for  Kennedy's  adventures  on  the  screen. 

"We  attend  to  the  details  here,"  Reeve  said 
to  me  a  few  weeks  ago  as  I  dropped  in  at 
his  New  York  office,  which  looked  like  that 
of  a  business  man.    "But  for  digging  up  the 
real  thrills  and  plots  we  get  out  into  the  coun- 
try as  far  as  we  can  go.    In  summer  we  fish 
and  in  the  fall  we  go  duck  hunting.  Here/' 
he  added,  reaching  in  his  desk,  "are  some 
snaps  taken  on  one  of  our  expeditions 
We  didn't  get  any  ducks  that  day — 
we  seldom  do,  for  that  matter — 
but  we  came  back  with  ideas 
for   three   episodes   in  the 
serial.    And  they  were  worth 
a  lot  more  than  a  few  ducks. 


"You  know,  of  course,"  he 
went  on,  "that  Kennedy  is, 
above  all,  a  scientific  detec- 
tive. That's  his  distinction. 
He's  right  on  top  of  every 
new   scientific   discovery  or 
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The  mysterious  "Avion "  suddenly  appears* 

invention  that's  made,  and  he  uses  them 
to  solves  problems  in  crime." 

"That's  why  you  have  all  of  these 
scientific  books  and  magazines  on  your 
desk,"  I  observed. 

"Very  good,  Doctor  Watson,"  said 
Reeve,  nodding  gravely.  "You'd  be 
much  more   impressed,   though,  with 


A  giant  telescope,  used  to  sweep  the  skies 
in  search  of  the  strange  aviator. 


our  laboratory  out  in  the  country, 
where  we  can  blow  up  the  landscape 
if  we  want  to  without  doing  any 
harm. 

"Kennedy  has  become  so  real  to 
thousands  of  people  that  they  believe 
him  actually  to  exist,"  Reeve  went  on. 
"I  get  letters  almost  every  week  from 
some  one  who  wants  to  engage  his  pro- 
fessional services.  I  suppose  that  a  lot 
of  his  admirers  will  come  to  believe 
that  Herbert  Rawlinson,  who  represents 
him  on  the  screen,  is  the  real  detective." 

It's  interesting  now  to  look  back  at 
the  beginning  of  Kennedy's  career. 
Arthur  B.  Reeve  wrote  some  stories 
about  him  and  sent  them  to  one  of  the 
big  magazine  editors — stories  outlining 
in  detail  the  exploits  of  various  crimi- 
nals, whom  Kennedy  trapped  by  the 
use  of  various  ingenious  devices  and 
by  machines  which  are  quite  unfamiliar 
to  most  of  us. 

The  stories  came  straight  back,  with 
this  remark  from  the  editor:  "If  I 
bought  these  some  blamed  fool  would 
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dy,  having  freed  himself,  is  making 
one  of  his  escapes. 


go  out  and  try  the  things  you've  had 
your  crooks  do  here!'' 

Reeve  was  discouraged,  and  had  just 
about  decided  to  file  his  tales  in  the 
fire  that  blazed  on  his  hearth 
something  urged  him  to  submit  them 
to  just  one  more  editor.    This  he  did, 


Kennedy  is  about  to  shoot  a  dictaphone  across  an 
impassable  barrier  and  down  a  chimney,  in 
order  to  overhear  a  conversation. 


and  thereafter  Craig  Kennedy  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  the  second  editor's 
magazine  every  month  for  several 
years. 

But  the  public  have  a  way  of  tiring  of 
certain  kinds  of  fiction;  it  seemed  pos- 
sible that  they  were  tired  of  the  Craig 
Kennedy  stories,  and  so  the  astute  Ken- 
nedy disappeared  for  a  short  time.  But 
into  that  magazine  office  poured  so 
many  thousands  of  letters — most  of 
them  not  from  men,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, but  from  women ! — that  Ken- 
nedy and  his  amazing  ability  to  ferret 
out  the  cleverest  criminal's  secrets 
promise  to  be  with  us  indefinitely. 

The  serial,  I  was  told,  will  contain 
a  great  many  novel  thrills  made  possible 
by  the  use  of  much  scientific  apparatus. 
The  mysterious  character — of  course 
there  has  to  be  one — is  Avion,  an  avia- 
tor who  flies  in  a  noiseless  and  invisible 
aeroplane.  Margaret  Marsh,  who 
played  a  leading  role  in  the  Houdini 
serial,  affords  the  feminine  interest  in 
"The  Carter  Case." 


was  most  appropriate  that 
Alice  Joyce  and  I  had  a  little 
chat  there  the  other  day,  with 
her  record  as  a  Chambers  girl 
on  the  screen  as  our  main 
topic  of  conversation. 

"Do  you  know,  I  was  really 
quite  disturbed  when  I  did 
The  Business  of  Life,'  "  she 
told  me  as  we  waited  to  catch 
Samuel's  eye.  "That  was  the 
first  of  Robert  W.  Chambers' 
books  to  be  done  in  pictures, 
and  I  was  afraid  I  wouldn't 
really  get  his  idea;  his  hero- 
ines are  so  unusual,  in  a  way — 
quite  unlike  so  many  motion- 


Daughters  of  Luxury 

Robert  W.  Chambers  wrote  about  them 
— Alice  Joyce  put  them  on  the  screen. 

By  Louise  Williams 

ON  upper   Fifth  Avenue,   in   New  York, 
there's  a  sort  of  glorified  fruit  store, 
-    the  kind  of  place  where  you  can  buy 
kumquats  and  sapodillas  and  other  tempera- 
mental edibles.     And  in  it  there's  a  soda 
fountain,  at  which,  those  who  know  will  tell 
you,  you  can  get  the  best  sodas  in  Man- 
hattan, or  perhaps  in  the  country.  There 
aren't  any  tables;  you  have  to  be  awfully 
democratic,  don't  you  know,  and  stand  right  up 
at  the  counter,  my  dear.    And  you  have  The 
Best  People  all  around  you  as  you  ask  Samuel, 
the  clerk,  if  he's  sure  there  isn't  any  more  fresh 
pineapple  and  tell  him  to  put  double  ice  cream 
in  those  vanilla  sodas.    Why,  I've  heard  three  of 
the  guests  at  the  day's  most  fashionable  wedding 
at  St.  Thomas'  and  the  entire  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Friday  Dances  arguing  with  Samuel 
at  once ! 

In  short,  it's  exactly  the  sort  of  place  where  a 
Robert  W.  Chambers  heroine  would  go,  so  it  When  "The  Cambric  Mask"  was  lifted. 


picture  scenario  society  girls. 
They're  so  well  bred  and  have  lots 
of  brains  and  usually  heaps  of 
money.  Of  course  the  heroine  of 
The  Business  of  Life'  was  poor, 
but  she  was  an  authority  on  medi- 
eval armor,  and  later  was  rich. 
Remember?" 

Did  I !  How  could  I  forget, 
when  I  nearly  got  expelled  from 
boarding  school  for  reading  that 
book  in  chapel ! 

"But  when  it  was  done  they 
said  I  was  the  Chambers  type  of 
heroine.  Think  of  it !"  She  was 
really  as  surprised  as  if  she 
weren't  naturally  quite  as  brainy 
and  beautiful  as  any  product  of 
Chambersology.  "And  so  I  im- 
mediately   wanted    to   Oh, 

here's  the  clerk!  Quick!  Tell 
him  what  you  want  before  that 
woman  in  the  green  hat  gets  him. 
I  think  I'll  have  one,  too.  Two 
chocolate  sodas,  please."  And 
having  successfully  wrested  Sam- 
uel's attention  from  one  of  New 
York  society's  prominent  figures, 
we  breathed  a  long  sigh  of  relief 
and  went  back  to  our  conversa- 
tion. 

"Well,  I  wanted  to  do  some 
more  Chambers  stories,  so  at  in- 
tervals we  made  several,  'The  Girl 
of  To-day'  and  'The  Unfettered 
Woman'  among  them.  And  last 
spring  I  did  'The  Cambric  Mask.' 
Did  you  see  it  ?" 

"Oh,  that's  the  Ku-Klux  Klan 
one,  isn't  it  ?"  Its  release  date  had 
been  one  of  my  red-letter  days. 

"Yes;  you've  no  idea  how 
spooky  I  felt  in  that  costume.  It 
made  me  think  of  the  way  chil- 
dren put  something  over  their 
heads  and  say,  'Now  vou  can't  see 
me !'  " 

"Oh       v  o  u  r       Sumptuous  back- 

speaking  of 

\    .  8  these  stories  of 

children         sodeiy  iife. 
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The  Business  of  Life"  is  sometimes  serious. 


reminds  me !  What  do  you 
really  think  of  the  way  society 
girls  like  the  Chambers  heroines 
are  brought  up?"  I  asked. 

"I  think  it's  an  admirable  sys- 
tem," she  declared  emphatically. 
"Every  girl  ought  to  learn  the 
things  they  are  taught — riding, 
swimming,  skating,  dancing, 
walking-  " 

"Walking?"  I  repeated  a  trifle 
skeptically.  From  my  plebeian 
point  of  view,  walking  is  just 
putting  one  foot  in  front  of  the 
other. 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed!  Haven't 
you  ever  walked  a  crack  in  the 
floor  or  carried  a  book  on  your 
head?" 

I  most  assuredly  hadn't,  and 
you  needn't  feel  so  superior.  I'll 
bet  you've  never  done  it,  either. 

"Well,  that's  the  way  to  teach 
a  girl  poise,  and  the  proper  way 
to  stand  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  I'll  never  forget  how 
amazed  I  was  when  I  found  that 
'The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii'  was 
interesting  to  read ;  I'd  always 
looked  on  it  merely  as  the  right- 
sized  book  to  carry  on  my  head. 
But  now  I  can  see  how  absurd 
it  is  to  spend  heaps  of  money 
on  clothes  for  a  girl — or  a 
woman,  either,  for  that  matter — 
and  then  make  no  attempt  to 
make  her  as  finished  a  product 
as  her  clothes  are." 

"Don't  you  want  to  drive  up 
to  Central  Park  with  me  while 
I  hold  forth  on  my  pet  hobby 
a  while  longer?"  she  inquired  as 
Samuel  gathered  in  our  empty 
glasses  and  took  six  orders  at 
once.  I  did,  of  course,  and  pres- 
ently we  were  driving  up  Fifth 
Avenue  together. 

"The  Chambers  heroines  al- 
ways have  wildly  thrilling  love 
affairs,  don't  they?"  I  asked. 
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"Oh,  yes,  they're  the  very  soul 
of  romance !"  She  stopped  a 
moment  to  watch  the  small  boys 
sailing  boats  in  the  lagoon  we 
were  passing.  "That  reminds 
me  of  a  little  woman  out  West 
whom  I  used  to  know,  a  woman 
who,  with  four  children  and  a 
husband  whose  life  was  dragged 
down  by  debt  and  uncongenial 
work,  had  no  romance  in  her 
life ;  there  simply  wasn't  time  or 
room  for  it.  And  she  once  told 
me  that  she  made  up  for  it  by 
reading  Chambers'  books  in  her 
few  spare  moments;  she  said 
that  the  beautiful  girls  he  de- 
scribed, their  exotic  surround- 
ings, their  ability  to  do  so  many 
delightful  things,  could  lift  her 
out  of  her  drab  surroundings  in- 
stantly. 'You'll  think  me  quite 
insane,'  she  told  me,  with  an 
apologetic  little  laugh,  'but  I've 
always  wanted  to  say  "Home, 
Barkins !"  to  my  own  footman 
just  once  before  I  die.'  " 

And  the  shadow  of  wistful- 
ness  that  lay  across  Alice  Joyce's 
face,  even  when  she  smiled  at 
the  little  story,  told  me  how  truly 
compassionate  she  felt  of  women 
whose  lives  seem  empty. 

"Just  think  of  how  much  more 
vivid  these  romances  are  when 
you  do  them  on  the  screen,"  I 
reminded  her. 

"Oh,  I  hope  so!  When  I 
made  them  that's  what  I  hoped 
for — that  they  would  bring  ro- 
mance to  those  who  haven't  it," 
she  declared.  And  that  sincere 
longing  to  see  others  happy  is 
as  characteristic  of  a  Chambers 
heroine  as  is  Alice  Joyce's 
beauty. 

The  park  was  beautiful  that 
summer  afternoon,  but  so 
crowded  that  I  began  to  long  for 
"Green  hills  far  away." 


The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii"  taught  her  io  stand  that  way. 
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Love  always  takes  a  hand  at  the  end. 


"I  should  think  you'd  arrange  to 
work  down  at  the  shore  or  in  the  moun- 
tains in  warm  weather,"  I  remarked, 
"and  down  South  when  it's  cold.  Yet 
here  you  are  in  New  York  in  this  heat, 
just  like  the  rest  of  us  who  can't  get 
away  for  more  than  a  week-end  at  a 
time,  and  who  go  to  see  your  pictures 
to  make  us  forget  how  warm  the  eve- 
nings are." 

She  laughed  a  little  before  she  an- 
swered, but  her  eyes  were  grave. 

"W ell,  that  wouldn't  be  exactly  living 
up  to  the  standard  you  set  for  me 
when  you  call  me  a  Chambers  girl, 


would  it?"  she  asked.  "You  see,  his 
heroines  always  stick  to  the  job  till  it's 
done;  they  have  the  sort  of  determina- 
tion that  made  so  many  society  girls 
remarkably  efficient  war  workers.  And 
as  long  as  so  much  of  our  work  has 
to  be  done  at  the  studio — well,  that's 
where  I  have  to  be,  even  when  the 
thermometer  registers  over  the  hundred 
mark  under  the  Klieg  lights,  as  it  did 
last  summer.  I  hope  I'm  like  some  of 
the  Chambers  heroines  in  doing  good 
work  and  enjoying  it,  and  when  you 
feel  that  way  about  your  job  a  little 


thing  like  the  weather  doesn't  matter." 


When  Dorothy  Goes  A-Gardening 


By  Edna  Foley 


NOBODY  else  has  a 
garden   just  like 
Dorothy  Phillips' 
because  she  planned  and 
planted  part  of  this  one 
herself,  and  each  bit  of  it 
has  some  particular  im- 
portance. 

For  instance,  along 
one  side  there's  a  lark- 
spur hedge  whose  vivid 
blue  flowers  rise  above 
sturdy  asters  and  pale- 
y  e  1 1  o  w  nasturtiums. 
It's   very   pretty,  and 
very  significant,  for  the  j 
first   letters   of  those 
flowers    spell   Allen — 
the  name  of  Dorothy 
Phillips  Holubar's  hus- 
band.   So  that  bit  of 
the  garden  stands  absolutely  for  him. 

Then  there's  the  flower  bed  for  the 
little  daughter  of  the  house,  where 
those  short-stemmed  white  flowers  that 
they  call  "hens  and  chickens"  grow  in 
profusion.  There's  a  whole  alphabet 
planted  there,  and  Miss  Marie  is  learn- 
ing her  letters  from  it — A  for  azalea, 
B  for  begonia,  C  for  carnation ;  her 
education  was  greatly  upset  the  day  a 


*i       well-meaning  <  >ld  lady  insi.ted 
^fi-      to  her  that  carnations  should 
?  be  called  pink-,  and  an  up- 

|      i  J       h  e  a  v  a  1    .  f    the    alpha!  ,e: 
\     y§       threatened  u  n  t  i  1  y  o  u  n  g 
;     'v       Mother  Dorothy  set  things 
"*f  -traight. 

And  the  charming  Dor- 
vA        ,  thy    herself,    when  she 
■ff}        put-     Mil    her  cretonne- 
f\    ■     edged  apriMi  and  goes  nut 
I      Pjrj      before  breakfast  to  water 
-  her  M\vn  pet.  particular  ',;t 

of    ground,    heads  for 
"      what  is   known   as  the 
'        Shakespeare  g  a  r  d  e  n  . 
That's     w  here     -  h  e 
\      planted  "rosemary  for 
\      remembrance''  and  all 
" the    other  flowers 
w  h  i  c  h  the  immortal 
bard  of  Avon  mentioned  ,  in  his  plays. 

Of  course  there's  the  rose  garden — a 
heart-shaped  one,  in  this  case — where 
Dorothy  cuts  a  great  basket  of  buds 
and  blossoms  each  morning  that  she 
doesn't  have  to  hurry  oft  to  the  studio. 
Some  of  them  are  put  in  vases  and  jars 
in  her  house,  and  others  find  their  way 
to  the  homes  of  the  fair  gardener's 
friends. 


apron,  longer  in  front  than 
cretonne  which  matches  a 


When  Dorothy  Goes  A-Gardening 

"A  garden  isn't  a  success  if  it  can't  go  visiting," 
explains  Dorothy  whenever  she  starts  out. 

And  Dorothy  takes  care  of 
this  garden  herself ;  that  is, 
she  does  when  she  has  time. 
She  can  handle  a  hose  in  the 
most  businesslike  manner  im- 
aginable, and  as  for  her  gar- 
den tools  they're  the  kind  a 
professional  uses — nothing 
light  weight  or  amateurish 
about  them.  Incidentally  they 
belong  to  the  gardener ! 

As  for  the  clothes  she  dons 
when    she    prepares    for  a 
weed-pulling  expedition  or  a 
hoeing  party,  they're  as  pretty 
as  evening  gowns.    Just  imag- 
ine   a    straight    white  linen 
in  back  and  edged  with  a  wide  band  of  pink-flowered 
little  collapsible  hat.    Could  you  plan  a  prettier  gar- 
dening costume  for  having  your  picture 
taken  in?    There's  a  flat 
pillow  of  the  same  flow- 
ered material,  too,  to  kneel 
on  when  one  is  weeding 
or    pursuing  deadly 
sects — a  costume  like 
this  one  must  be  kept 
c  1  e  a  n — and  a  gayly 
painted  basket  and 


When  Dorothy  Goes  A-Gardening 

some  big  flower  shears  are  kept  on  the  side 
porch,  so  that  they'll  be  handy  when  Dorothy 
goes  gardening. 

Of  course  there  are  vegetables,  too ;  nobody 
would  dare  to  have  a  garden 
without  them  nowadays.  And 
when. she's  finished  inspecting 
the  flowers  young  Mrs.  Hol- 
ubar  never  fails  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  edible  end  of  her  do- 
main. She  starts  off  in  the 
most  businesslike  manner, 
armed  with  a  rake  and  hoe — 
but  frequently  admiration 
takes  the  place  of  hard  labor 
when  she  arrives. 

"A  strawberry  patch  just 
means  jam  to  me  now,"  she 
told  me  with  a  little  sigh  as 
we  surveyed  her  flourishing 
plants.  "Of  course  I  love 
jam,  but  I  make  ours  myself,  with  a  little  help 


Why, 

and  jam  kettles  in  my  sleep,  and  be- 
gan to  wonder  if  I  wouldn't  have 
been  wise  to  run  a  woman's  ex- 
change instead  of  acting  in  motion 
pictures." 

And  so,  when  you're  standing 
.'.  in   a  hot 

r  kitchen, 
wondering 
if  the  jelly 
is 

"jell,"  re- 
in ember 
that  Doro- 
thy  Phil- 
lips may  be 
doing  it, 
too. 


last  year  I  saw  jelly  bags 


An  Awful  Feeling, 
Isn't  It? 


"OU'VE  had  things  happen  that  made  you 


*  feel  as  though  you'd  like  to  crawl  into  a 
hole  and  then  draw  the  hole  in  after  you?  Well, 
here  is  a  stunt  used  in  a  recent  Bryant  Washburn 
picture  which  you  may  have  seen,  that  was  de- 
vised to  express  that  feeling.  As  you  observe, 
Bryant  looks  as  though  he  felt  pretty  "small." 

This  illusion,  the  producers  of  the  picture  say, 
is  a  new  contribution  to  movie  art,  and  one  which 
will  take  its  place  as  a  distinctive  piece  of  screen 
technique,  along  with  double  exposure  and  other 
trick  effects  of  the  camera. 


By 

Hugo 
Vardman 
Battle 


Real  flowers  lay  beneath  Elsie  Ferguson's  feet  in 


Ms  Parisian  Wife.' 


WHAT  do  you  think  about  it? 
Have  you  heard  so  many 
stories  about  faked  camera 
effects,  papier-mache  food,  and  painted 
scenery  that  you're  almost  ready  to 
believe  that  the  actors  are  animated 
dolls,  or  do  you  know  that  sometimes 
directors  spend  thousands  of  dollars 
on  a  production  rather  than  have  a 
scene  look  artificial? 

I  asked  my  friend,  the  property  man, 
about  it  the  other  day.  On  the  salary 
list  of  his  company  he  has  a  most  im- 
pressive title — director  of  something  or 
other — but  it  simmers  down  to  the  fact 
that  he  keeps  an  eye  on  the  sets  and 
accessories  for  the  company's  various 
productions,  and,  when  any  special 
thing  is  needed,  sees  that  it's  on  hand 
on  time.  That  afternoon  he  was  in 
mad  pursuit  of  a  real  soda-water  foun- 
5 


tain,  but  when  he  finally  located  one 
over  the  telephone  we  sat  down  on  the 
side  of  an  artificial  mountain  and  he 
held  forth  on  the  subject  of  realism. 

"Say,  I  wish  some  of  the  people  who 
think  everything  in  movies  is  faked 
could  be  on  the  inside  for  a  day  or  two/' 
he  began.  "Of  course  sometimes  you 
can  get  just  as  good  an  effect  with  an 
imitation  as  with  the  real  thing,  but 
you  should  see  the  trouble  we  go  to 
when  having  the  genuine  article  will 
improve  a  production.  For  instance, 
take  the  matter  of  flowers.  Most  any- 
body would  say  that  artificial  ones 
would  be  all  right,  but  just  make  a  scene 
once  with  paper  roses  and  then  try  it 
with  the  real  thing,  and  you'll  see  the 
biggest  kind  of  a  difference.  That's 
why  roses  and  orchids  are  used  as  if 
thev  grew  on  the  studio  lot  in  some 
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People  usually  pay  to  see  this  performance 


cases.  But  use  a  tissue-paper  rose  with 
petals  that  rattle  like  castanets,  and  it 
doesn't  look  the  same  as  a  fresh,  fra- 
grant one  that  will  hardly  outlast  the 
scene.    Funny,  isn't  it? 

"Same  way  with  professional  enter- 
tainers "  he  went  on,  when  I  in- 
terrupted him  skeptically. 


"Now 

ing  to  try  to  tell  me  that 
an  amateur  or  a  medium 
good  entertainer  can't 
'get  across'  as  well  as  a 
regular?"  I  objected. 

His  smile  was  almost 
pitying. 

"Say,  you  should  have 
been  out  here  Thursday. 
I  had  the  best  jazz  band 
in  the  city  for  one  of 
our  big  restaurant 
scenes.  And  you  should 
have  seen  the  dancer ! 
Why,  I  couldn't  afford 
to  see  her  at  the  usual 
price  of  admission ! 
That  sort  of  thing  hap- 
pens  over  and  over 
again.  Just  stop  and  think  a  minute. 
Remember  'The  Belle  of  New  York,' 
and  the  stage  scene  in  'What  Love 
Forgives?'  Well,  real  chorus  girls,  do- 
ing the  sort  of  song  and  dance  that  they 
do  on  the  stage,  are  what  carry  scenes 
like  those." 

"Well,  I  know  one  thing  you  fake 


Unusual  fidelity  to  details  of  decoration  and  costume  is  shown  here. 
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on,  and  that's  food!"  1 
was  bound  to  carry  my 
point,  since  he  disagreed 
with  me  so  convincingly. 

"That's  the  one  thing 
we  hardly  ever  do  fake 
on,"  he  retorted, 
"though,  of  course,  we 
don't  use  real  food  in  all 
those  slapstick  comedies, 
and  during  the  time 
when  Mr.  Hoover  was 
urging  us  all  to  save 
there  wasn't  a  real  pie 
or  a  loaf  of  bread  in  a 
studio  on  the  coast — un- 
less somebody  had  it  for 
lunch.  But  a  while  ago 
we  had  a  wedding  in  a 
picture  done  here  at  the 
studio,  and  the  wedding  breakfast  was 
— well,  the  forty  guests — extras — had 
everything  from  lobster  salad  to  wed- 
ding cake,  and  it  was  so  realistic  that 
the  groom  balked  at  a  retake ;  he  said 
it  would  make  him  feel  like  a  bigamist ! 
Of  course  we  use  ginger  ale  for  cham- 
pagne, and  grape  juice  for  wine,  but 


Not  real  food?    You  should  have  tasted  it! 


most  of  the  folks  would  rather  have 
them,  anyway.  And  more  than  once 
I've  hired  real  caterers  to  serve  a  meal 
like  that  one,  while  we  almost  always 
have  regular  waiters. 

"Then  here's  another  thing  that 
hitches  up  with  having  real  dancers  and 
entertainers.    Remember  the  prize  fight 


The  police  nearly  raided  this  scene 
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Not  a  new  model— bat  a  real  car,  nevertheless. 


in  'Sporting  Life?'  That  could  have 
been  just  a  bluff  at  a  fight,  of  course, 


and  every  man  who  saw  it  and  knew 
what  the  genuine  article  was  like  would 
have  gone  home  disgusted,  feeling  that 
somebody  had  tried  to  slip  something 
over  on  him.  But  that  was  an  honest- 
to-goodness  bout,  and  it  went  across 
big  naturally. 

"And  take  little  things;  take  china 
and  glassware,  for  example."  He  was 
well  started  now,  and  I  realized  with 
horror  that  I  had  launched  him  on  his 
hobby.  "For  a  scene  that  was  supposed 
to  take  place  in  ancient  Rome  I  had 
hundreds  of  flagons  and  goblets  made  ; 
those  dishes  were  just  as  important  as 
the  costumes  the  actors  wore.  They 
were  good,  substantial  dishes,  too.  In- 
cidentally the  costumes  for  that  piece 
were  designed  by  a  man  who  specializes 
on  such  articles ;  they  had  to  be  copied 
from  pictures  of  the  real  thing,  you 
know." 

"Well,  how  about  wrecks?  You  cer- 
tainly aren't  going  to  claim  that  every 
time  you  wreck  an  automobile  you  use 
a  good  machine,  are  you?  And  how 
about  the  houses  you  burn  down  and 
blow  up?" 

"Well,  there's  a  case  where  the  ex- 
ception proves  the  rule,"  he  drawled. 
"When  a  car  is  wrecked  deliberately 
it's  an  old  one,  of  course,  but  it  can't 
be  too  old ;  people  would  write  in  and 
speak  of  it.  For  instance,  you  can't 
have  the  lovely  and  rich  heroine  riding 
around  in  a  stunning,  up-to-date  limou- 
sine in  one  scene  and  apparently  going 
over  a  cliff  in  a  car  of  the  vintage  of 
1900  in  the  next.  We  have  to  be  pretty 
careful  about  things  like  that. 

"As  for  blowing  up  houses  or  burn- 
ing them- — sometimes  we  use  a  small 
but  genuine  model  of  the  house,  and 
figure  out  distances  carefully  enough 
so  that  it  looks  like  a  big  one ;  that  can 
be  done  if  the  house  is  supposed  to  be 
some  distance  away.  If  it's  right  near 
by,  it  has  to  be  a  life-size  house,  of 
course,  and  then  it  isn't  as  substantial 
as  it  might  be,  of  course.     That  re- 
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minds  me  of  a  funny  thing.  You  know, 
when  we  blow  up  a  house  we  have  to 
have  an  expert  'blower  up'  on  hand  to 
do  the  job;  the  law  won't  let  anybody 
else  monkey  with  explosives.  Well, 
one  day  when  a  scene  like  that  was  be- 
ing taken  I  said  to  the  man  who  was 
running  the  dynamite  end  of  the  game : 
'Make  the  old  shack  go  a  mile  in  the 
air,  old  man.'  He  was  new  to  the 
movies,  and  didn't  realize  that  I  was 
exaggerating ;  probably  thought  the  plot 
of  the  picture  depended  on  how  high 
that  house  went.  Well,  the  company 
paid  hospital  bills  for  I  don't  know  how 
many  extras  for  a  week  afterward,  and 
the  two  stars  were  laid  up  for  even 
longer;  they  were  all  hiding  behind 
trees  near  by  when  the  house  went  up." 

"But  how  do  you  manage  big  fires 
and  things  like  regular  train  wrecks?" 

"Oh,  now  you're  getting  into  the 
question  of  luck  pure  and  simple !  If 
a  director  hears  about  any  sort  of  catas- 
trophe anywhere  in  his  vicinity,  he 
grabs  a  couple  of  camera  men  and 
dashes  over  there,  gets  as  much  of  it 
as  he  can,  and  saves  the  film,  if  he 
hasn't  a  picture  on  hand  that  it  can  be 
used  in.  Same  way  with  a  train  wreck. 
One  or  two  real  wrecks  have  been 
staged,  but  they're  tremendously  ex- 
pensive, and  of  course  since  the  neces- 
sity for  being  more  saving  hit  us  all  we 
can't  just  go  out  and  wreck  a  train 
because  a  scenario  calls  for  it. 

"Take  a  big  thing  like  the  burning 
of  an  oil  well,  though,  and  you  just 
get  a  chance  to  film  it  once  in  a  lifetime. 
It's  easy  enough  to  get  a  scenario  to 
use  with  it,  of  course,  and  you've  got 
a-  big  effect  that  costs  almost  nothing, 
comparatively  speaking.  That's  a  case 
of  realism  that  doesn't  run  the  bills  up." 

Just  then  the  soda  fountain  arrived, 
accompanied  by  two  attendants  and  un- 
mistakable cans  of  ice  cream. 

"Come  on  over  and  refresh  yourself 
with  some  movie  realism,"  he  urged, 
and  my  acceptance  cut  short  our  argu- 


Pure  luck  for  the  director. 


ment.  Well,  that  ice  cream  alone  would 
have  convinced  me  that  nowadays  in  the 
studios  the  real  thing  goes. 


Hints  for  Scenario  Writers 


Instructions  for  the  picture  playwright,  with 
notes    on   where   and   what   he   can  sell. 


By  William  Lord  Wright 

Questions  concerning  scenario  writing,  addressed  to  this  department,  will  be  gladly 
answered,  but  an  addressed,  stamped  envelope  should  be  inclosed.  Due  to  the  great  amount 
of  time  that  it  would  necessitate,  it  is  impossible  for  this  department  to  read  and  criticise 
any  scripts,  and  we  do  not  make  reports  as  to  the  standing  or  reliability  of  individual  com- 
panies. Six  cents  in  stamps  will  bring  you  our  Market  Booklet  for  writers,  which  gives 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  principal  producers,  together  with  lists  of  their  stars,  and, 
in  general,  their  needs  in  the  way  of  stories  for  the  screen. 


Here  are  some  verses  which  ought  to  prove  most  en- 
couraging  to  budding  scenario  writers.    They  were  written 
.  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Clyde  C.  Campbell,  of  El  Paso, 

iroetical  Texas,  when  they  pictured  his  condition  exactly.    He  laid 

Outburst  them  away  in  his  desk,  but  stuck  grimly  to  the  idea  in 

his  last  verse — some  day  he'd  succeed !    And  now,  having 
received  from  some  of  the  scenario  editors  some  slim,  flat 
envelopes  with  checks  inclosed,  instead  of  fat  ones  bulging  with  returned  manu- 
scripts, he  sent  us  the  verses — with  an  enthusiastic  note — and  we  are  passing 
them  along  to  you. 

Scenario  Writers — Attention! 


IOXCE  read  a  piece  in  a  weekly 
Urging  people  to  write  picture  plays; 
Describing  in  accents  quite  meekly 
The  reasons,  the  means,  and  the  ways. 

It  said  that  such  work  was  so  simple ; 

No  training  or  braiii  work  required ; 
A  man  with  a  head  like  a  pimple 

Could  write  them  and  never  get  tired. 

I  thought  of  the  fame  and  the  glory; 

I  knew  that  my  wealth  would  increase. 
For  each  little  wonderful  story 

I'd  get  "fifty  dollars  apiece." 

So  I  wrote  up  a  stunt  that  was  "funny," 

A  comedy  lively  and  gay ; 
Then  I  sat  down  to  wait  for  the  money 

I'd  get  for  my  first  picture  play. 

But  the  script  made  a  perfect  connection; 

It  caught  the  next  fast  mail  train  back, 
With  finger  prints,  clip,   and  rejection. 

Good  gracious  !  Alas  and  alack  ! 

I    thought   what    outlandish   script  readers 
That  company  had  on  the  job. 

They  didn't  know  inserts  from  leaders, 
Or  cut-backs  from  fade-outs,  begob  ! 


So  back  went  my  script  to  another ; 

This  time  I  was  sure  it  would  stick. 
But  that  bunch  was  just  like  the  other; 

They  shot  it  back  right  away  quick. 

Then  I  wrote  about  crime  and  white  slavery; 

I  struck  down  with  "sickening  thud." 
My  heroine  would  with  her  bravery 

Bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  a  spud. 

I  knew  this  would  cause  a  great  flurry ; 

They'd  accept  it  right  straight  off  the  bat ; 
But  it  came  sailing  back  in  a  hurry 

Just  like  the  proverbial  cat. 

Since  then  I  have  written  some  thirty 

Or  fort}-  or  fiity  or  more, 
But  the}7  come  back  all  wrinkled  and  dirty, 

With  clips  and  rejections  galore. 

I  keep  all  my  manuscripts  moving, 
I  shoot  them  from  pillar  to  post, 

But  the  speed  of  the  mails  is  improving; 
They  stay  out  a  week  at  the  most. 

I've  got  every  sort  of  rejection, 
All  sizes,  all  shapes,  and  all  hues; 

A  varied  and  costly  collection. 

'Twould  give  one  a  spell  of  the  blues. 
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And  so  I  have  reached  the  conclusion 
That  most  things  are  easy  to  tell ; 

But  that  I  sure  had  a  delusion, 

And  to  write  scripts  is  harder  than — we!!, 

I've  decided  it  isn't  so  easy, 

And  I've  got  a  real  genuine  hunch 

Though  my  style  and  expression  are  breezy, 
My  stories  have  not  had  the  "punch.'' 


Of  course,  we  all  feel  sort  of  bitter 
When  we  lose  out  on  every  hand, 

But  I  never  was  known  as  a  quitter, 
And  some  day  I'm  going  to  land. 

I'm  going  to  write  scripts  that  are  salable, 

Stories  with  plots  by  the  peck. 
Xo  more  of  that  dread  "Unavailable;" 

They'll    all    say    "Inclosed    please  find 
check.'' 


From  the  heart  of  Movieland  comes  this  epistle,  written 
by  James  J.  Lewis: 

Practical  In  your  department  I  came  across  a  paragraph  by  Mr.  Rex  H. 

Instruction  Runyon,  stating  that  he  had  just  recently  begun  really  to  write, 

and  that  previous  to  that  time  he  had  just  been  writing  at  random. 
He  also  stated  that  when  he  visited  the  studios,  he  learned  more 
than  all  his  textbooks  had  taught  him.    Xow  I  have  caught  the 
scenario-writing  malaria.    I  have  submitted  ten  synopses  to  the 
movie  companies,  and  all,  except  one,  were  returned.    But  the  funny  thing  about  it  is  that 
the  fifth  one  I  submitted  was  the  one  I  sold,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  sell  another  as 
yet.    You  may  think  this  a  case  of  my  getting  reckless  and  not  working  hard  on  them,  but 
let  me  tell  you  the  last  five  scripts  were  the  ones  I  worked  the  hardest  on.    I  would  like  very 
much  to  know  what  this  young  gentleman  had  learned  in  the  studios  that  taught  him  more 
than  his  books,  for,  as  I  am  living  in  the  West,  I  can  easily  visit  the  studios. 

We  know  a  young  man  who  went  to  a  movie  studio  a  year  ago  and  asked 
permission  to  do  odd  tasks  gratis  in  return  for  office  space  and  permission  to 
study  production.  His  request  was  granted.  To-day  he  is  writing  successful 
movie  continuity.  He  went  to  the  studio  to  study.  Practical  experience  on  a 
studio  "lot"  is  worth  a  million  textbooks.  The  best  book  in  the  world  on  any 
subject  can  teach  only  the  theory  of  a  thing.  At  the  studio  the  novice  gets  not 
only  theory,  but  also  practice.  He  becomes  saturated  with  movie  atmosphere; 
he  can  converse  with  directors  and  camera  men,  study  pictures  in  the  making, 
the  important  camera  "shots" — long  shots,  full  shots,  close-ups,  fade-outs,  et 
cetera.  He  can  see  continuity  in  production,  get  in  touch  with  continuity  that 
has  become  a  picture,  and  have  opportunities  to  study  the  methods  of  the  best 
technicians  in  the  movie-writing  game,  as  well  as  gaining  an  idea  of  what  is 
wanted  by  the  various  stars  in  the  way  of  stories,  et  cetera.  If  more  writers 
could  get  studio  experience,  more  writers  would  succeed  in  the  game.  A  year 
spent  at  a  movie  studio  is  the  best  instruction  in  the  world.  One  trouble  with 
the  entire  industry  is  that  a  limited  few  have  enjoyed  studio  work  while  the 
others  depend  a  lot  on  hearsay  and  theory.  This  applies  to  all  departments,  and 
not  merely  to  the  scenario  end  of  the  business. 


In  the  next  five  years  who  is  going  to  reap  the  richest 
harvest  in  Movieland?  In  our  opinion,  it  will  be  the  writer 
of  motion-picture  continuity. 

Right  now  there  are  probably  two  writers  in  this  broad 
land  who  can  turn  in  motion-picture  continuity  that  can 
be  produced  almost  exactly  as  written.    One  of  these  men 
is  in  the  East,  and  the  other  is  in  the  West.    We  know 
what  we  are  talking  about,  for  we  have  bought  the  continuity  of  many  famous 
scenarioists  and  have  read  the  continuity  of  most  of  the  others.    We  do  not  sav 


More 
About 
Continuity 
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that  there  are  not  a  number  of  "sure-fire"  script  writers  in  the  field.  There  are. 
But  the  expression  "sure-fire  scripts"  means  continuity  that  does  not  have  to  be 
entirely  torn  apart,  rebuilt,  reconstructed,  and  much  new  business  added.  Nine 
out  of  ten  of  the  continuities  delivered  by  scenario  writers,  real  and  near — the 
original  drafts,  we  mean — are  torn  ruthlessly  asunder  and  completely  rewritten. 

In  the  serial  end  of  the  game  we  know  of  but  one  "sure-fire"  writer  of  serial 
continuity,  and  he  has  the  advantage  of  going  over  his  business  before  writing  his 
continuity  with  a  certain  serial  director  who  himself  was  formerly  an  expert 
writer  of  serial  technique. 

Another  thing  that  hampers  the  attempt  to  conceive  perfect  screen  technique 
is  the  custom  of  many  of  the  film-producing  companies  of  conducting  a  scenario 
editorial  department  in  New  York  and  producing  the  film  in  Los  Angeles.  The 
story  is  bought  in  New  York,  and  that  is  w7ell  and  good.  But  the  attempt  to  do 
continuity  in  the  East  and  produce  that  continuity,  just  as  written  in  the  East, 
in  Los  Angeles,  has  never  succeeded  yet,  and  never  will.  It  is  an  expensive 
experiment,  too,  for  the  continuity  writer  in  New  York  must  be  paid,  and  then 
a  continuity  writer  in  Los  Angeles  must  also  be  paid.  Why?  Because  the  man 
who  is  to  direct  the  pictures  is  thousands  of  miles  away  from  New  York.  He 
never  has  had  an  opportunity  to  "sit  in"  with  the  original  writers  of  the  script, 
to  discuss  this  or  that  business,  to  eliminate  this  or  that  scene,  to  elaborate  other 
scenes.  He  has  not  the  viewpoint,  the  angle  of  the  Eastern  editorial  offices,  and 
this  viewpoint  is  not  possible  to  achieve  by  mail.  And  then,  very  frequently, 
the  Eastern  continuity  man  is  not  conversant  with  climatic  conditions  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  calls  for  flowing  rivers  and  deep  snows  at  periods  of  the  year  when 
such  conditions  are  expensive  or  nearly  impossible  to  attain. 

To  return  to  our  opening  statement.  Something  must  be  done  about  con- 
tinuity. The  plot,  when  it  is  handed  to  the  scenario  expert,  should  be  thoroughly 
discussed  in  conference,  and  there  should  be  less  "last-minute"  writing  of  screen 
technique.  Three  weeks,  or  even  a  month,  is  not  too  much  time  for  the  evolving 
of  a  five-reel  continuity.  The  custom  now,  in  many  instances,  is  to  write  such 
a  continuity  in  a  week.  Time  and  thought  are  essential,  and  a  hundred  dollars 
a  reel  is  not  enough  for  first-class  work.  But  first-class  products  are  few  and 
far  between! 


The  above  comment  does  not  mean  that  every  person 
now  seized  with  ambition  to  write  for  the  movies  must 
But  immediately  "dash  off"  continuity.    It  cannot  be  done.  If 

Listen!  Pro^ess^onal  writers  of   continuity  are  having  their 

troubles,  what  opportunity  is  there  in  this  technical  field 
for  those  not  having  years  of  training?  None.  And  so 
we  urge  those  who  are  plot  writers  to  continue  to  write 
their  plots  m  synopsis  form;  for  without  good  plots  there  can  be  no  continuity. 
There  are  fields  for  both  kinds  of  writers.  We  again  urge  that  the  fifty  writers 
of  good  continuity  in  this  country — perhaps  there  are  fifty  of  them — be  given 
more  time  in  which  to  evolve  their  scenarios ;  that  more  money  be  paid  them ; 
and  that  an  ironclad  ruling  be  made  that  the  original  plot  be  thoroughly  threshed 
out  by  director,  scenario  writer,  and  editor,  in  conference,  before  ever  the  con- 
tinuity is  attempted,  and  then  the  first  rough  draft  of  the  continuity  again  be 
gone  over  by  the  above-named,  perhaps  with  the  star,  and  only  then  will  gilt- 
edge  continuity  be  achieved. 
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We  read  an  article  the  other  clay  which  stated  that  as 
•o     •  •  almost  every  scenario  writer  has  an  accumulation  of  old 

°  plots  that  have  made  the  rounds  of  the  studios  it  might  be 

a  good  idea  for  writers  to  reread  theirs;  maybe  the  inspira- 
PlotS  tion  for  a  great  story  would  result.    The  article  continues  : 

"With  pipe,  quiet,  and  a  comfortable  chair,  if  a  man — a 
box  of  candy,  if  a  woman — read  your  story  for  points. 
This  in  a  proper,  contemplative  mood — sort  of  reverie,  as  it  were;  give  fancy 
full  play,  as  it  has  when  dreaming,  and  as  your  imagination  warms  up — externals 
included — it  may  lead  you  into  that  wonderful  realm  that  lies  within  the  confines 
of  every  brain — a  magic  land — if  you  prevail  until  you  find  the  'Open  Sesame.' ' 
The  revising  of  old  plots  is  all  very  well,  but  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  re- 
vising does  not  rejuvenate  the  plot  at  all.  The  plot  remains  as  old  as  ever.  Any 
scenario  editor  worthy  of  the  name  can  "spot"  a  revised  plot  with  half  an  eye. 
In  this  connection  I  might  mention  the  genius  who  "revises"  the  plots  that  have 
appeared  on  the  screen.  There  are  several  who  "give  fancy  full  play"  in  this 
respect,  appropriating  the  plots  of  these  old  pictures  from  the  old  files  of  trade 
journals  which  formerly  printed  all  stories  in  detail  as  they  were  released.  Those 
who  follow  this  practice  are  well  known  in  the  editorial  offices,  and  consequently, 
when  they  do  come  in  with  something  that  seems  highly  original,  the  editor  is 
afraid  to  take  a  chance  with  it. 

I  have  at  times  observed  the  different  letter  donations  by  the 
readers,  and  I  wish  to  comment  on  the  one  sent  by  Miss  Sylvia 
Cnshman.    Miss  Cushman  states  that  she  has  had  a  wide  news- 
Some  paper  experience.    Now,  there  are  many  of  us  who,  lacking  such 

Comments  experience,  are  content  to  write  our  stories  from  an  idea  furnished 

1  by  our  own  brains,  an  idea  that  is  more  invention  than  observation. 

Miss  Cushman  also  says  that  she  can  count  the  sales  of  her  scripts 
on  her  two  hands;  some  of  us  need  only  one  hand  when  we  do 
this,  and  would  be  happy  indeed  if  we  had  to  use  both. 
Miss  Cushman  has  had  experience  that  is  worth  a  fortune  to  an}-  -writer,  young  or  old. 
She  has  been  placed  in  positions  where  she  can  observe  human  life  and  get  ideas,  the  best 
that  can  be  had. 

May  I  speak  for  the  many  who  I  believe  are  like  myself?  We  have  to  be  contented 
with  our  observations  around  our  immediate  localities,  and  are  not  as  a  rule  able  to  run 
around  in  our  roadsters  gathering  material  for  plots.  For  the  benefit  of  people  who  are 
limited  in  their  experience,  I  can  offer  a  plan  that  will  give  them  material  to  cut  plots  from. 
Every  time  I  see  or  read  about  a  picture,  I  write  its  name  on  a  card  used  for  riling  purposes. 
The  situations  of  the  play  can  be  written  on  another  card  and  filed  away  also.  The  plays 
are  filed  under  the  headings  of  dramas  or  corned}-  dramas,  straight  comedies,  et  cetera.  When 
I  want  a  new  plot  to  work  on  I  gather  material  from  other  plots  and  inject  a  few  situations, 
and  the  thing  is  done.  It  is  not  to  be  mistakenly  thought  that  this  is  a  plan  for  stealing 
from  other  authors.  There  is  no  plot  that  is  new,  so  therefore  why  worry?  I  can 
guarantee  this.plan  as  a  sure  one,  and  it  usually  brings  out  a  good  story  in  the  making. 

And  probably  this  is  just  the  reason  why  our  friend  can  number  the  plots 
he  has  sold  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  You  cannot  evolve  a  good  plot  by  taking 
a  pinch  of  this,  a  dash  of  that,  and  a  seasoning  of  the  other.  There  is  no  inspira- 
tion, no  freshness,  no  originality.  The  editor,  if  he  is  a  bona-fide  editor,  will 
recognize  the  thing  for  just  what  it  is — a  machinelike,  methodical  assembling 
of  the  best  situations  from  several  other  plots.  The  idea  is  not  at  all  new,  and 
it  is  a  pernicious  one.  Go  out  into  the  highways  and  the  byways,  observe  the 
life  around  you,  be  fresh,  and  write  plots  that  appeal  to  you ;  then  maybe  they 
will  appeal  to  others.    There  may  be  a  story  right  in  your  own  dooryard. 
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This  is  from  one  of  our  very  appreciative  readers. 
^n  "Suppose  you  had  written  a  scenario  requiring  three  foreign 

.    .  sets — one  in  India,  one  in  England,  another  in  Switzerland 

Appreciative        _and  that  your  plot  would  be  built  entirely  about  an  Eng- 
Reader  ljsh  uncle,  who.  besides  sending  a  little  girl  to  die  in  a  swamp, 

is  slowly  killing  his  nephew  by  means  of  iron  apparatus, 
germs  in  food,  deprivation  of  air,  sun,  and  exercise,  and 
that,  as  a  side  dish,  you  would  have  as  new  an  idea  as  a  secret  chamber  or 
garden — hardly  used  ever  since  Bluebeard — would  you  be  very  expectantly  wait- 
ing for  your  check?  Thank  you.  I  hope  you  don't  mind  answering  this  some- 
how in  the  magazine." 

Xo,  I  wouldn't  be  waiting  for  a  check  for  that  plot ;  not  that  it  isn't  a  good 
one,  but  because  it  is  very  similar  to  that  of  ''The  Secret  Garden,"  the  book  by 
Airs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  which  Paramount  recently  put  on  the  screen, 
with  Miss  Lila  Lee  as  the  star.  This  is  just  a  case  which  illustrates  the  advisa- 
bility of  keeping  in  touch  with  current  productions. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  changes  in  Movieland,  and 
"Phg  there  is  no  telling  what  will  happen  from  one  month  to 

another.    Within  a  few  days  one  market  may  suddenly 
i   arRet  close  because  the  company  is  overstocked  with  stories.  An- 

Booklet  other  concern  may  go  out  of  the  market  in  order  to  special- 

ize in  book  plays.  Yet  another  concern,  that  bought  lots 
of  stories,  purchases  the  entire  output  of  a  broker  and  buys 
no  more  in  the  open  market.  Another  concern  may  buy  up  a  lot  of  plots,  put 
them  into  continuity,  pigeonhole  the  continuity,  and  when  a  play  and  a  continuity 
are  needed  go  down  the  alphabet.  Naturally  this  film  concern  is  not  interested 
in  the  general  output.  Consequently  it  is  impossible  to  keep  our  Market  Booklet 
exact.  Every  effort  is  made  to  keep  it  as  accurate  as  possible,  because  there  is 
a  demand  for  it — but  it  is  some  task!  By  the  way,  we  have  just  been  revising 
it,  and  the  new  edition  was  sent  to  press  at  the  same  time  as  this  issue  of  Picture- 
Play  Magazine.  As  usual,  there  are  a  good  many  new  bits  of  information 
concerning  the  producers'  needs. 

Have  you  noticed  the  trend  of  recent  literature?  No? 
Have  Well,  watch  closely  the  work  of  most  of  the  popular  mag- 

.  azine  fiction  writers,  and  maybe  you  will  discover  this. 

xOU  INOtlcea       More  and  more  plots  are  being  written  with  the  movies  in 
It?  mind.    Authors  are  becoming  canny.    Why  not  kill  three 

birds  with  one  rock,  they  say,  as  they  proceed  to  write  with 
the  serial  rights,  the  book  rights,  and  last  but  not  least  the 
movie  rights  in  mind.  More  power  to  them!  The  reader  of  fiction  is  profiting 
thereby,  as  well  as  the  writer.  The  popular  novelist  now  writes  action.  He 
knows  well,  from  dire  experience,  perhaps,  that  the  movies  consider  action  as 
essential  and  word  paintings  as  nonessential.  Therefore  the  editor  of  the  mag- 
azine has  not  so  much  "boiling  down"  to  do  as  of  yore.  Harold  O'Tush,  author 
of  one  of  the  six  best  sellers,  disposes  of  the  movie  rights  to  his  latest  serial, 
which  just  appeared  in  the  Wednesday  Evening  Gazette,  for  ten  thousand  ducats! 
The  authors  of  the  other  five  best  sellers  hear  about  it  and  rush  to  studv  Harold's 
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serial  to  see  just  what  it  was  that  brought  so  fat  a  sum  from  the  movies.  They 
discovered  that  action  was  packed  in,  pressed  down,  and  running  over;  that 
there  was  a  deal  of  love  interest ;  that  there  was  business  either  for  a  young 
male  or  female  star,  as  the  case  may  have  been.  They  see  how  Harold  wrote 
his  serial  directly  at  the  movie  industry,  and,  having  done  so,  sat  back,  awaiting 
results  which  were  not  long  in  coming.  And  so  they  all  pitch  in  and  do  the  same 
thing.  By  the  way — this  is  a  bit  of  a  diversion,  but  I  just  happened  to  glance 
through  what  The  Observer  has  written  for  this  number,  and  I  want  to  call  it 
to  your  attention.  I  think  that  some  of  his  observations  may  have  some  value  for 
the  readers  of  this  department. 


In  the  Author's  League  Bulletin  of  recent  date,  Robert 
E.  MacAlarney,  scenario  editor  of  the  Famous  Players- 
Don'tS  for  Lasky   Corporation,   presents   some   don'ts    for  scenario 

Scenario  writers,  and  wTe  are  taking  the  liberty  of  quoting  therefrom 

Writers  because  we  think  these  "don'ts"  are  good.    He  says: 

First  of  all  the  beginner  author  should  divest  himself  of  the 
feeling  that  there  is  any  magic  receipt  for  screen  writing.  There 
is  none.    Screen  stories  are  bought,  just  as  play  and  magazine  stories  are  purchased — if  they 
contain  a  sufficient  preponderance  of  appealing  story  development. 

Good  screen-drama  material  is  not  plentiful  enough  for  any  company  to  read  carelessly 
any  script.    No  matter  who  you  are  your  story  will  get  real  consideration. 

Do  not  write  screen  plays  unless  you  have  a  target  in  mind  at  which  you  intend  to 
shoot.  The  target  is  usually  a  star.  If  you  have  a  star  in  mind  your  market  is  enlarged 
at  once. 

Do  not  use  dialogue  in  your  synopses.  The  use  of  quoted  matter  means  that,  very  often, 
one  deceives  oneself  as  to  the  dramatic  quality  of  the  story. 

Do  not  lean  upon  style  of  expression.  Any  overdone  style  of  presentation  hurts  instead 
of  helping.  Avoid  the  stilted  and  avoid  even  more  the  "flip"  synopsis.  No  desk  is  ever 
cajoled  into  buying  screen  material  because  it  has  been  skillfully  jockeyed  in  the  matter 
of  words. 

Dodge  themes  hinging  upon  medical  operations,  amnesia  and  aphasia,  kidnaped  children, 
oversexed  plots,  and  too  sophisticated  comedy  dramas.  Now  and  then  you  will  find  a  success- 
ful photo  play  which  negates  this  advice.  But  you  are  not  interested  in  the  exceptional 
screen  play.    You  are  shooting  at  a  market  which  has  a  certain  general  trend. 

Do  not  write  stories  that  are  inherently  episodic.  Remember  that  every  time  you  show 
a  lapse  of  years  your  story  has  to  be  all  the  stronger  to  get  it  over. 

Do  not  feel  that  companies  are  yearning  for  stories  that  require  double  exposure.  This 
is  expensive,  and  expense  counts  when  scripts  are  considered.  All  of  which  applies  to 
elaborate  sets  and  difficult  exteriors. 

Comedy  drama  for  the  time  being  is  unusually  popular.  You  will  stand  a  better  chance 
of  selling  it  if  you  dodge  the  slapstick  form  of  humor  and  employ  situations  and  characteriza- 
tions innately  humorous. 


We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  writer  of  screen  plays 
to  keep  one  watchful  eye  on  the  motion-picture  censors. 
And  it  is  not  solely  the  beginners  who  err  in  stepping  over 
the  border  line.    The  old-timers  also  seem  always  inclined 
to  "take  a  chance."    It  is  bad  business  for  the  reason  that 
the  writer  is  taking  no  chance  at  all.    The  producer  is 
the  one  who  must  stand  the  loss,  the  mutilation  of  the  film. 
Always  play  for  safety  first  regarding  censorship.    Remember  there  is  not  only 
national  censorship,  but  State  and  city  censors,  who  are  ever  vigilant  to  cut  oitt 
the  risque. 


Watching 
the 
Censor 


Fade-Outs 

By  Harry  J.  Smalley 


The  policeman  in  the  kitchen  is  rap- 
idly supplanting  the  gun  in  the  drawer 
as  a  handy  help  to  scenario  writers. 

"Shadows,"  starring  Geraldine  Far- 
rar,  is  the  fourth  play  in  six  months  to 
ring  in  this  convenient  copper. 


Did  YOU  ever  find  him  there  when 
you  needed  one  ? 

— o — 
Helping  Faire. 
Faire  Binney,    the   sprightly  lassie 
who  put  a  whole  lot  of  life  into  "Sport- 
ing Life,"  utters   this   pulsing  para- 
graph : 

"I  want  to  do  everything  there  is  to 
do,  whether  it  is  pleasant  or  unpleas- 
ant. When  I  die,  I  want  to  feel  that 
I  have  not  missed  a  single  pleasure, 
or  a  single  pain." 

Well,  Faire,  we  don't  know  just  how 
far  you  have  progressed  upon  your 
journey  toward  the  light,  but  we  sug- 
gest that,  if  you  will  read  Fade-Outs 
regularly  and  view  a  Billy  West  com- 
edy occasionally,  you  will  attain  all  that 
you  so  ardently  seek. 

— o — 

Marie  Doro  has  two  hobbies — collect- 
ing antiques  and  "putting  up"  preserves. 

Wish  she'd  collect  all  those  elderly 
Kevstone  reissues — and  then  can  'em ! 


Answer  to  Correspondent : 
Angel,  Chicago,  111. :  Aren't  you 
lonesome  in  that  town?  You  think  Bill 
Hart's  big,  flopping  sombrero  SO  be- 
coming? So  do  I.  It  helps  to  cover 
his  face.  Sure,  write  to  him.  What 
do  I  care?  Only  tip  me  oft  when  he's 
coming  to  see  me,  thassall. 

— o — 

("D.  F."  Means  "Dear  Friend") 
"When  Douglas  Fairbanks  brought  his 
grin  and  acrobatic  stunts  unto  the 
screen,  he  got  the  tin  and  our  applause 
at  once.  But  after  him  now  comes  a 
bunch  of  imitators,  smug,  who  grin  and 
jump ;  who  have  a  hunch  they  are  as 
good  as  Doug. 

They  come  with  grins  and  pep  and 
vim,  a-vaulting  fence  and  bar.  Say 
they:  "We're  just  as  good  as  him; 
just  like  'D.  F.,'  we  are!"  They  said 
a  mouthful  then  and  there,  because  it 
is  a  fact,  you'll  hear  the  audience  de- 
clare :  "Like  D.  F.'s  do  they  act !" 
■ — o — 

Concerning  Constance  Talmadge. 
Oh,  list  to  me,  Connie,  I  carol, 
If  you  don't  stop  shedding  apparel, 


Those  censors,  the  jays, 
Will  insist,  in  your  plays, 
Your  director  shall  furnish  a  barrel! 
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Tender-Hearted  Bess. 
Bessie  Barriscale  has  a  collection  of 
chaps  and  spurs  and  wild-and-woolly 
regalia  that  would  gladden  the  heart  of 
a  Hart. 

Which  reminds  us :  during  the  film- 
ing of  one  of  her  Westerns,  Bessie 
bobbed  up  at  the  studio  wearing  her 
spurs  carefully  and  comfortably  muf- 
fled with  pieces  of  cloth. 


"  'Cause,"  says  Bessie,  "I  feared  the 
horrid  things  would  irritate  the  horse !" 
■ — o — 

Why  We  Menfolks  Admire  Harry 
Morey  And  Mitchell  Lewis. 

When  pressed  by  an  interviewer  to 
talk  about  himself  Mr.  Morey  said: 
"I  smoke  and  I  drink.  I  have  all  of 
life's  vices  in  moderation.  I  make  my 
living  acting  before  the  camera.  Hun- 
dreds of  others  are  doing  the  same,  so, 
why  pick  on  me?" 

And  "Big  Mitch"  comes  in  with  this : 
"I  have  no  wrardrobe  to  brag  of,  and 
I'd  hate  to  be  one  of  those  dolly-dolly 
leading  men,  I  would!" 

— o — 

The  plot  of  one  of  Mary  Miles  Min- 
ter's  pictures  centers  around  the  theft 
of  a  necklace  from  a  Hindu  goddess. 

That  being  about  all  a  H  g  wears, 
we  don't  think  it  a  bit  nice  of  the  author 
to  leave  her  in  such  a  fix,  so  there ! 
— o — 

And  The  Game's  Up  July  First ! 
A  newspaper  critic  pulled  this  one 
apropos   of    Ruth    Clifford   in  "The 
Game's  Up:" 


" — this  picture  ought  to  create  a  riot, 
especiallv  if  there  is  a  full  audience 
to  " 

We  cannot  decide  if  this  is  meant  for 
dry  humor  or  is  simply  a  rum  remark. 
Looks  fifty-fifty  to  us. 

— o — 

Theda  Bara  says :   "there  is  one  room 
in  my  house  that  is  filled  to  overflowing 
with  my  studio  clothes." 
.  Make  your  own  wheeze. 

— o — 

A  Professor  of  English  Drama  re- 
fers to  the  movies  as  "mental  chewing 
gum." 

Not  a  bad  simile  at  that ! 

The  word  "movie,"  like  chewing 
gum,  is  in  the  mouths  of  millions, 
sweetening  the  world's  breath,  and 
comes  in  all  flavors. 

Movies  are  elastic  as  chewing  gum 
and  possess  its  snap  and  crackle. 

Like  chewing  gum,  the  movies  can- 
not be  successfully  sat  down  upon,  and 
they  will  be  sticking  around  long  after 
the  English  Drama  lies  a-moldering  in 
the  mud. 

■ — o — 

Hearing  that  a  dog  fight  was  one  of 
the  thrills  of  "The  Heart  of  Humanity," 
a  small-town  Anti-Cruelty  Society  in- 
vestigated. 

They  were  relieved  to  learn  that  the 
battle  was  between  a  man  and  a  dog. 


The  society  evidently  figured  that 
while  it  was  naughty  for  a  dog  to  chew 
his  brother  it  was  within  the  law  for 
the  purp  to  masticate  his  brother  actor. 
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Upon  being  asked  what  qualifications 
a  man  must  possess  to  succeed  on  the 
screen,  Lionel  Barrymore  remarked : 
"He  must  have  the  punch  of  Jess  Wil- 
lard,  the  physique  of  Apollo — big,  black 
eyes,  curly  hair,  and  not  look  over  25." 

Dear,  in  a  manner  of  speaking — 
friends — does  this  description  fit  your 
muchly  admired  Hart,  Mix,  Chaplin, 
Ray,  Farnum  and  other  fairly  success- 
ful celluloid  celebrities? 

You'll  have  to  guess  again,  Lionel ! 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above  we 
have  read  a  letter  from  a  young  girl 
fan  stating  that  she  would  rather  visit 
the  birthplace  of  Exes  X.  Ex,  than 
George  Washington's. 

We  getcha,  Li — we  getcha  ! 
— o — 
Some  "If  "s :" 

If  fat  is  a  disease,  Al.  St.  John  is 
absolutely  healthy. 

If  actions  are  louder  than  words,  the 
folks  who  live  on  Mars  have  heard  of 
Doug. 

If  the  plowman  homeward  plods  his 
weary  way,  you  can  bet  there  is  no 
picture  show  to-night  at  Hickory  Cor- 
ners.   If  there  was  he'd  show  a  little 

pep ! 


If  "Earth  has  no  sorrow  that  Heaven 
cannot  heal,"  perhaps  some  day,  we  may 
be  able  to  forget  that  awful  two-reel 
comedy  we  saw  last  night.  What's 
that?  Well,  we  said  "perhaps"  didn't 
we? 

If  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness, 
Mack  Sennett's  Bathing  Girls  are  an 
impeccable  congregation. 


The  Brute ! 
Manhattan  stage  actresses  are  on  a 
hunt  for  a  certain  Fox  publicity  writer, 
and  when  they  find  him  the  doings  will 
be  awful  and  much. 


In  eulogizing  a  picture  he  slid  them 
this  : 

" — the  story  concerns  a  typical 
woman  of  the  Xew  York  stage — won- 
derfully beautiful  but  old  in  sin  " 

— o — 
Food  Is  Fame's  Fuel. 
That  caption  is  easier  underwooded 
than  wheezed — 

However,  what  we  were  getting  at  is 
this : 

Fatty  Arbuckle's  famous  roundness 
is  caused  from  absorbing  square  meals, 
and  Doug  eats  a  quart  of  Mexican 
jumping  beans  every  morn. 

And  when  Chaplin  wishes  to  register 
an  unusually  forlorn  expression  he 
thinks  of  that  awful  hotel  grub  he 
wrestled  with  on  the  vaudeville  circuit 
in  the  days  before  we  knew  him. 

i  — ° — 
That  Califilmia  Sun ! 
"—anatomical  and  physiognomical 
lateral  comparisons  of  her  face  reveal 
that  she  is  the  only  person  known  in 
whom  both  sides  of  the  face  are  identi- 
cal " 

So  wrote  a  scientist  of  Mary  Miles 
Minter. 

We  hate  like  sixty  to  argue  with  a 
scientist,  but  we  rise  to  remark  that  we 
know  differently. 

One    day,    last    summer,    we  saw 
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M  M  M  and  discovered  that,  while 
one  luscious  cheek  was  festooned  with 
fifteen  freckles,  the  other  1  c  was  em- 
bellished with  but  eight. 

Our  arithmetic  tells  us  these  figures 
do  not  balance. 

They  Were  Called: 
In  1917 — "actors." 
In  1918 — "players." 
In  1919 — "artists." 
In  1917 — "supes." 
In  1918 — "extras." 
In  1919 — "atmosphere." 

Wonder  what  next  year's  styles  will 
be  in  carpenters,  props,  light  men  and 
janitors  ? 

— o — 

The  theme  of  "A  Soul  Adrift"  is  that 
love  is  the  prime  factor  in  all  things, 
and  that  without  it  happiness  cannot 
be  complete. 

Not  always. 


We  have  it  on  good  authority  that 

Adam  was  happy  until  

Well,  you  know  what  happened  then ! 
— o— 
Jap  Joke. 
'Twould  be  a  waste  of  time  for  a 
motor  cop  to  pinch  Harry  Carey  for 
speeding. 

No  judge  would  care  to  commit  hara- 
kiri. 

Note:  A  diagram  of  this  exquisite 
sessue  hayakawa  wheeze  will  be  sent 
upon  request. 

If  we  are  not  too  busy. 

P.  S.   We're  usually  busy. 


Travelogues  ? 
"Forbidden  Paths"  (Lasky) 
"The  Road  To  Love"  (Morosco) 
"The  Man  Hunt"  (World) 
"A  Ramble  In  Aphasia"  (Broadway 
Star) 

— o — 

Help  Yourself — Hoover's  Resigned. 


Give  Mc  Adoo  His  Due! 
I  object  to  that  title: 

"The  Big  Five,"  it's  true, 
I  frown  on  this  slighting 

Of  Bill  Mc  Adoo! 
Douglas  F.  and  Hart,  Griffith, 

And  Charlie  and  Pick- 
Ford— with  Mr.  Bill  Mc 

Chaperoning  the  clique- 
Hart,  Griffith,  and  Mary, 

And  Charlie  and  Doug, 
WTith  Bill  Mc  Adoo  to 

Keep  ev'rything  snug. 
Hart,  Griffith,  and  Mary 

And  Douglas  and  Charles 
With  Bill  Mc  Adoo  to 

Untangle  the  snarls. 
Griffith,  Douglas,  and  Charlie, 

And  Mary  and  Hart, 
With  Bill  Mc  Adoo  in 

The  counselor  part. 
So  with  all  due  respect 

To  "The  Big  Five/'  it  sticks 
In  my  simple  mind 

They  should  be  "The  Big  Six !" 
— o — 

Billv  West's  director  is  a  bird  named 
Charlie  Parrot. 

Make  your  own  wheeze. 
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chalk  line  and  say:  'Now,  I'm  a 
million  miles  away  and  you  can't 
touch  me.'  That  was  usually  just 
after  I'd  taken  something  away 
from  her,  and  though  she'd  be 
fairly  screaming  with  rage,  she 
wouldn't  step  over  the  chalk  line 
— her  imagination  was  too  strong 
for  her! 

"Well,  that's  exactly  the  way 
it  seemed  to  me  that  we  were  do- 
ing these  scenes.  We'd  go  over 
to  the  house  and  say,  'Now  we're 
in  Russia,'  and  for  a  while  I'd 
actually  feel  that  I  was  there — 
why,  I'd  almost  get  homesick  for 
the  United  States!  And  then 
we'd  run  over  to  Saranac  Lake 
for  dinner,  and  get  back  to  Amer- 
ica again.  It  was  quite  as  if 
wre'd  been  wearing  seven-league 
hoots." 

Lucky  for  her  that  she  doesn't 
have  to  pay  a  war  tax  on  tick- 
ets for  these  imaginary  travels, 
isn't  it? 


Norma's  Seven 
League  Boots 


BEYOND  the  Alps  lies  Italy,' 
we  used  to  read  when  we 
studied  Hannibal's  speech  in  our 
Latin  class.  Well,  beyond  the 
signboard  lies  either  Russia  or 
New  York  State  in  this  case — it 
all  depends  on  which  way  you're 
looking. 

So  when  Norma  Talmadge 
wants  to  be  intense  and  show 
what  a  good  picture  you  can 
make  with  Russia  as  a  back- 
ground, she  strolls  over  to  the 
spot  shown  in  our  first  photo- 
graph. But  when  she's  inter- 
ested in  going  snowshoeing  or 
getting  some  idea  of  the  lay  of 
the  land,  she  hies  herself  over 
to  the  crossroads. 

"When  we  were  little,  Con- 
stance and  I  used  to  have  squab- 
bles sometimes,"  Norma  told  us 
when  she  gave  us  these  pictures, 
"and  I'd  stand  on  one  side  of  a 


By  Emma  Lindsay-Squier 

I'VE  always  had  a  grudge  against 
people  who  go  around  telling  about 
celebrities  they  know  with  the  in- 
evitable beginning,  "Why,  I  knew  her 

when  " 

But  I'm  cured.  I've  joined  the  I.  K. 
H.  W.  Club  myself. 

You  see,  Wanda  Hawley  and  I  went 
to  school  together  at  the  Bremerton 
high  school  and  at  the  University  of 
Washington.  Her  name  was  Selma 
Pittack  in  those  days,  and  she  turned 
the  head  of  every  boy  in  school  with 
her  dimples,  her  blond  hair,  and  her 
daylight-proof   complexion.     Why,  I 

knew  her  when   You  see,  there  I 

go;  it  can't  be  helped. 

When  they  told  me  out  at  the  Lasky 
Studio  that  Wanda  hailed  from  Wash- 
ington State,  I  began  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice;  when  they  said  she  had  lived 
in  Seattle,  I  evinced  a  desire  to  meet 
her  at  once,  if  not  sooner,  and  when 
they  said  she  had  gone  to  the  Univer- 
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Wanda  and  the  author  reviving  college  days. 

sity  of  Washington — well,  I  passed  the 
press  agent  who  was  conducting  me  to 
her  dressing  room  at  a  most  undignified 
gallop,  and  when  I  burst  open  the  door 
with  the  scantest  pretense  at  knock- 
ing  

"Selma  !"    This  from  me. 

"Emily  !"    This  from  her. 

"Gosh  darn !"  This  from  the  P.  A., 
who  wanted  to  ask  her  about  some- 
thing and  couldn't  make  himself  heard. 

"I  came  out  to  interview  you  and 
didn't  know  who  you  were!"  I  cried. 
"To  think  that  I  never  recognized  you 
on  the  screen !  Now  I  must  find  out 
all  about  what  you  are  doing  in  pic- 
tures !" 

"Yes,  indeed  !"  she  cut  in  breathlessly. 
"This  will  be  a  dandy  interview  !  You 
look  just  the  same  as  you  did  when 
we  were  in  high  school.  Tell  me.  what 
do  you  hear  from  the  old  bunch  " 

"Did  you  know  that  Harriet  was 
married  and  that  Tohn  Morton  is  a 


■  ent  home  for  giggling  in  assembly  and  how  we  sneaked 
away  to  go  down  into  the  gymnasium  to  eat  chocolate 
eclairs  instead  of  studying  our  Latin?" 

"Goodness,  yes !"  I  responded.     "And  do 
you  remember  how  you  took  the  lead  in  the 
school  play  and  every  one  said  you  would 
be  a  great  actress  some  day?" 

She  giggled  happily;  it  was 
the  same  old  giggle. 

"Yes,  but  I'm  not  a  great 
actress  ;  not  yet,  anyhow.  I'm 
just  beginning.  Why,  do  you 
remember  how,  in  those  days, 
I  hadn't  an  ambition  in  the 
world  outside  of  becoming  a 
great  singer,  and  how  I  swore 
that  I  would  some  time  ap- 
pear in  opera?" 


oolice  m  a  n  \  3 

now?"  I  com-  ^*5!N>i  11 
m  e  n  ced,  just  as  ^^JJlX 
breathlessly. 

"No!     Not    really?  And 
what  about  'Gwen?'    Do  you  remember 
how  we  girls  washed  her  face  because  she 
would  use  rouge  and  powder  in  defiance  of 
the  rules  the  senior  girls  laid  down?" 

"Do  I  remember?    Well,  rather!    And  can 


you  ever  forget  " 

"Say,  just  a  minute!"  the  press  agent  broke 
in.  "Tell  her,  Miss  Hawley,  how  you  were 
Douglas  Fairbanks'  leading  woman  in  'Mr.  Fix-It' 
and  how  De  Mille  picked  you  for  a  type  and  how 
you  appeared  in  'Old  Wives  for  New'  as  your 
first  Paramount  production  " 

"Yes,  yes !"  said  Wanda.  "It  was  sort  of 
luck.     Oh,  do  vou  remember  the  time  I  was 
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"Of  course  I  do  !"  I  answered.    "And  how  you  went 
East  to  study  music,  and  how  you  wrote  back  that  you 
had  accompanied  Albert  Spalding  in  his  concerts  and 
how  you  were  going  to  make 
your  musical  debut- 


"And  how  I  contracted 
laryngitis  the  night  before 
the  concert.  Oh,  wasn't  my 
letter  wild  with  grief  when  I 
told  about  how  I  couldn't 
sing  a  note — how  my  career 

was  ruined  " 

"Do  you  remember  how 
proud  the  scholars  were 


when  they  got 
the  song  you 
wrote  for  them 
and   composed  the 
words  and  music?" 
"Oh,  that?    That  wasn't 
much.     Will   you   ever  forget 
those  assemblies — how  we  used  to 
Peas  and  Onions'  instead  of  'Peace 
and  Union,'  and  how  the  teacher  used  to  glare 


sm< 


at  us  

"Ahem!"  said  the  P.  A.,  who  was  fidgeting 
by  the  door.  "Miss  Hawley.  tell  the  lady  how 
you  were  offered  a  position  in  pictures  " 

"Oh,  yes.  I  was  offered  positions  several 
times  when  I  was  in  New  York,  but  I  wanted 
to  sing,  so  I  turned  them  all  down.  Then,  when 
I  lost  my  voice.  Norma  Talmadge  took  me  to 
see  Mr.  Fox,  and  he  gave  me  a  lead  the  very 
first  thing.     Wasn't  that  luck?     Oh,  Emmy, 
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"I  Knew  Her  When 


have  you  been  back 
to  the  university, 
and  do  they  still 
spank  the  freshmen 
who  refuse  to  wear 
green  caps?" 

"It's  just  the  same 
old  place!"  I  told 
her.  "Selma,  what 
did  become  of  that 
good-looking  junior 
w  h  o  was  rushing 
you — the  one  w  h  o 
owned  a  canoe  " 

"Hush !"  she  said, 
blushing.  "I've  even 
forgotten  his  name. 
You  know,  I'm  mar- 
ried now — — This 
with  a  proud  little 
lift  of  the  eyebrows. 
"My  name  really  is 
Hawley,  because  I 
took  my  husband's 
name.  No,  he  isn't 
in  pictures  ;  he's  just 
a  business  man.  and 
I'm  glad  of  it.  He's 
such  a  dear.  Oh,  do 
you  remember  that 
closing  assembly  at 
college,  when  we  all 
stood  up  to  sing 
'  C  s  k  i  wow-wow, 

wisky  wee-wee  '" 

She  began  to  hum. 

"Holy  muckiyi, 

holy  varsiti  "  I 

chimed  in. 

"Washingtoniyi, 
oh,  Seattle-i, 

"  Washingtoniyi, 
Washing-fo/?  II" 

"Say!"  broke  in 
the  P.  A.  disgust- 
edly. "Is  this  a  film 
studio  or  a  gosh-darned  singing  school  ?" 

"Now,  if  you're  going  to  be  hateful," 
Wanda  turned  on  him,  her  blue  eyes 
sparkling   dangerously,    "you    can  go 


right  out !  We  have 
lots  of  things  to  talk 
over  " 

"But  the  inter- 
view !"  said  the  poor 
man  helplessly. 

"Oh,  yes,  the  in- 
terview!" I  acqui- 
esced. "I  certainly 
want  to  get  a  good 
one  from  Wanda. 
You  see,  I  knew  her 
when  " 

I  was  talking  to 
an  open  door.  The 
P.  A.  had  fled. 

"Now,  tell  me  all 
about  yourself  !"  •  I 
commanded.  "Did 
you  ever  think,  when 
you  were  going  to 
school  at  Bremerton, 
that  you  would  one 
day  be  starring  with 
one  of  the  biggest 
directors  in  the 
country,  have  a  ma- 
chine of  your  own — 
and  everything?" 

W  a  n  d  a  looked 
serious  for  a  mo- 
ment. When  she 
looks  serious  she  is 
even  more  fascinat- 
ing than  when  she 
smiles,  and  that  is 


going  some 


cause  I  was 
dimples  " 


"Well,  no,  not  ex- 
actly that,"  she  said, 
"but  I  had  all  sorts 
of  confidence  that  I 
w  ould  do  some- 
thing; I  never  lost 
faith  in  myself  for 
a  minute.  People 
always  thought  be- 
little and  fluffy  and  had 


"And  giggles  

"Yes,   all  those 


frivolous   things — 


"I  Knew  Her  When — " 
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that  I  wasn't  really  serious  and  didn't 
know  what  I  wanted  to  do.    But  I  did. 

"Of  course  Mr.  De  Mille  is  wonder- 
ful, and  has  helped  me  so  much/'  she 
went  on.    "He  gave  me  such  a  good 
part    in    'We  Can't 
Have  Everything,' 
and  now  I'm  working 
as  one  of  the  leads 
in  'For  Better,  For 
Worse.'     It's  differ- 
ent  from  anything 
I've  done — the  other 
parts   were  kind  of 
cute  and  fluffy,  but  in 
this  picture  I'm  seri- 
ous-minded— a  n  d  I 

like  it  r 

"Of  course  you're 
serious-minded,"  I 
said  emphatically. 
"Do  you  remember 
how  the  Latin  teacher 
in  high  school  used  to 
swear  by  you  and 
how  I  used  to  have  you  conjugate  my 
verbs  for  me  " 

"Oh,  yes,  and  remember  the  football 
game  we  went  to  in  the  launch,  and 
how  the  waves  nearly  swamped  us? 
Do  you  remember  how  you  were  the 
yell  leader  and  we  made  up  parodies 
on  popular  songs  that  we  sang  until 
we  were  hoarse  " 


There  were  ?teps  outside ;  the  P.  A. 
was  returning,  probably  in  hopes  of 
getting  us  down  to  business. 

"Oh,  and  do  you  remember  those 
Campus  Days  at  college,  when  the  boys 
turned  out  to  work 
and  we  girls  served 
them  lemonade  and 
bound  up  their  hurt 

fingers  " 

"Yes,  and  you  were 
much  in  demand  as  a 
first-aid  nurse,  I  re- 
member," I  accused 
her.  "It  was  strange 
how  many  boys  were 
hurt  and  had  to  have 
their  hands  bandaged 

—and  held  -" 

"Now,  that's  ridic- 
ulous, and  when  it 
comes  to  that  I  re- 
member that  you  used 
to  carry  lemonade 
frequently  to  a  bunch 
of  Phi  Gammas  who  seemed  awfully 

thirsty  " 

The  steps  outside  retreated.  The 
P.  A.  had  given  us  up  for  a  bad  job. 

"It's  been  a  wonderful  interview !"  I 
told  Wanda  ecstatically  when  I  finally 
left  with  a  dozen  dates  made  for  future 
meetings.  "Hasn't  it !"  She  sighed  hap- 
pily.   "So  satisfactory  to  both  of  us!" 


W 


LUXURY 

ERE  I  a  movie  heroine, 
(Pronounce  it,  please,  to  rhyme  with  queen) 
A  big  chaise  longue  in  every  scene 
I  really  should  insist  upon. 


There's  such  an  air  of  gilded  ease 
About  the  things  one  always  sees 
(While  plotting  her  new  deviltries) 

The  vampire  wrrithe  and  twist  upon. 

Marjorie  Charles  Driscoll. 


m  a 


GIRL  with  flashing  eyes  and  glow- 
ing cheeks  was  galloping  down 
a  white  road  in  the  golden  Cali- 
fornia sunshine  when  suddenly  the 
mottled  horse  which  she  was  riding 
slowed  down,  and  she  noticed  that 
he  had  begun  to  limp  slightly. 

"Dear  m  e ! 
This  won't  do, 
o  1  d  fellow," 
exclaimed  the 
girl,  who  hap- 
p  e  n  e  d  to  be 
Carol  Hollo- 
way,  and  who 
had  been  try- 
ing out  the 
horse  she  was 
to  ride  in  the 
Vita graph 
serial,  "The 
Perils  of 
Thunder 
Mountain." 
She  had 


neared  the  outskirts  of  a  village 
where  her  company  was  temporarily 
located,  and  in  a  few  moments  she 
saw,  to  her  relief,  a  blacksmith's 
shop.  Outside  sat  a  man  on  an 
upturned  nail  keg.  Carol  rode 
up,  explained  what  was  wrong, 
and  the  man,  smiling  to  him- 
self, lifted  the  horse's  hoof 
and  moved  a  stone  that  was 
lodged  there.  Then 
placing  the  nail  keg 
in  front  of  the 
horse,  he  spoke 
a  word  of  com- 
mand, and  Sul- 
tan mounted  the 
improved  pedes- 
tal with  his  front 
feet.  Another 
command  and 
he  held  up  his 
foot  to  shake 
hands.  Carol 
w  a  s  open-eyed 
w  i  t  h  astonish- 
ment. 

"You  didn't  know  that  this  horse 


s  Sultan,  one  of  the  most  famous  horses 
in  the  Ringling  Brothers'  Circus,  did 
you,  Miss  Holloway?"  the  man  asked 
with  a  grin. 

"Dear  me  \"  cried  Carol  again,  this 
time  in  surprise.    "I  certainly  did  not. 

But  how  " 

I'm  not  a  blacksmith,"  was  the 
reply.    "I'm  Carlos  Bernardo ; 
I'm  an  animal  trainer.    I  just 
came   down   to   join  your 
show,  to  take  charge  of 
a  wild  wolf  that  you're 
to  use. 

"I  knew  Sultan  some 
time  ago.  He's  a  great 
horse.  He's  been  re- 
tired from  active  cir- 
cus life,  you  see." 

"Dear  me !''  cried 
Carol  once  more. 
"How  glad  I  am  to 
know  that.  We'll  have 
Sultan  do  his  tricks  in 
the  picture." 


Mabel  Normand— 

Disabled  Seaman 

CAREEXIXG  madly  down  the 
river,  upsetting  a  rowboat  on  the 
way  and  spilling  its  two  occu- 
pants into  the  water — that's  the  way 
Mabel  Xormand  started  her  career  as 
"the  mate  and  the  cook  and  the  captain 
bold''  of  a  ferry  raft  one  day  not  long 
ago. 

"This  wasn't  a  boat,  though;  it  was 
a  cross  between  a  grain  elevator  and  a 
mud  scow,"  explained  Mabel,  who  was 
supposed  to  guide  it  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  camera  for  some  scenes 
in  "The  Pest." 

But  the  raft  happened  to  be  temper- 
amental, and  did  everything  but  stand 
on  its  head  and  wave  its  heels  in  the 
air. 

"Stop  the  ship ;  I  want  to  get  out  and 
walk !"  shouted  Mabel  '  wildly,  as  the 
raft  veered  round  directly  in  the  path 
of  an  oncoming  launch.  The  raft  stag- 
gered on  blindly,  however,  while  the 
launch's  captain,  escaping  it  by  the  nar- 
rowest kind  of  a  margin,  yelled  con- 
temptuously : 

"Say,  what  made  you  think  you  could 
make  a  sailboat  out  of  a  steam  roller?" 

Mabel,  jerking  frantically  at  the 
wheel,  made  no  reply  at  the  moment, 
though  later  on  she  thought  of  a  good 
one,  and  has  been  wishing  ever  since 
that  she  could  meet  that  man  again. 
However,  at  the  time  she  was  too  des- 
perate to  think  at  all ;  she  could  only 
long  for  dry  land. 

The  raft  meanwhile  was  engaged  in 
doing  an  impersonation  of  a  merry-go- 
round,  and  began  to  whirl  gayly  round 
and  round  in  midstream,  caught  in  the 
current.  It  began  to  look  as  if  Mabel 
would  spend  the  rest  of  her  life  there, 
but  just  as  she  was  reconciling  herself 
to  the  inevitable  some  of  the  company 
rescued  her.  And  she  says  that  she's 
made  her  last  appearance  as  a  marine 
engineer ! 


IF  I  could  just  make  love  the  way 
they  do  on  the  screen,  I'm  sure 
Clarissa  would  have  me !"  sighs 
the  ardent  swain  who's  a  movie  fan. 
Well,  if  he  made  love  the  way  Wynd- 
ham  Standing  does — mentally,  at  least 


- — in  pictures,  she  wouldn't  accept  him 
in  a  blue  moon.  For  that  well-known 
leading  man's  mind  is  clicking  off  the 
seconds  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  stop 
watch — "One,  two,  three,  four,  live — 
change   to   more  devoted  expression, 
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slightly  downcast — one,  two,  three 

 "  just  like  that,  when  he  begs 

a  beautiful  motion-picture  star  to 
be  his  forever. 

It's  a  very  interesting  trick  of 
Standing's — this  custom  of  count- 
ing while  he  does  a  scene.  Let 
him  tell  you  about  it  as  he  did  me 
one  morning  when  he  was  making 
a  picture  and  had  half  an  hour 
off  while  they  did  some  bits  with- 
out him. 


One,  two 
three." 


"I  worked  it  out  when  I  first 
went  on  the  stage,"  he  explained, 
seating  himself  on  the  arm  of  a 
big  sofa,  while  I  sank  down  at 
least  a  foot  in  its  cushioned  seat. 
"You  see,  if  you  don't  hold 
an  expression  long  enough, 
an  audience  won't  get  its 
significance,  and  if  you  hold 
it  too  long  they'll  become 
critical  or  think  you're  try- 
ing to  grab  the  whole  scene. 
So  I  use  this  little  system 
which  helps  me  to  know 
how  long  to  hold  an  expres- 
sion in  order  to  get  just 
the    response    I  want 
from  my  audience. 


audiences 


"Here's 
where  I 
get  side- 
tracked 
while  I  de- 
liver a  lit- 
tle oration 
on  the  sub- 
j  e  c  t  of 
I  found  out 


when  I  was  on  the  stage 


.  L 
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that  as  soon  as  I  stepped  before 
the  footlights  I  could  tell  whether 
my  audience  was  the  responsive, 
sympathetic  kind,  or  cold  and 
uninterested.  Now,  acting  is 
like  music  in  a  way ;  it  has  a 
certain  rhythm,  or  beat,  which 
I've  always  felt  I  could  hasten  a 
little  when  the  audience  was 
made  up  of  people  who  got  the 
subtlest  shadings  of  emotion  eas- 
ily, while  I  had  to  stow  down 
and  emphasize  certain  effects  if 
the  audience  was  the  more  unre- 
sponsive type. 

"Well,  there  you  are.  An  ex- 
pression of  anger  that  I'd  hold 


for  five  counts  with  a  responsive  audi- 
ence I'd  hold  for  six  or  seven  with  the 
other  kind.  And  when  I  began  to  work 
in  motion  pictures,  four  years  ago,  I 
found  that  here,  too,  emotions  had  a 
certain  beat,  or  rhythm.  So  I  work 
the  same  way  before  the  camera  that 
I  did  before  the  footlights." 

"But  you  can't  tell  what  sort  of  an 
audience  you're  going  to  have  for  a 
picture,  so  what  sort  of  an  imaginary 
audience  do  you  have  in  mind  when 
you   work?"   I   asked,    for  I've 
often  seen  him  in  pictures,  be- 
ginning during  the  year  he 
was   with    Petrova,  and 


more  recently  in 
pictures     w  i  t  h 
Pauline  Fred- 
erick and  Elsie 
Ferguson.  And  I  wanted 
to  see  if  my  friends  and 
I  were  supposed  to  be 
responsive. 

"x\h,  that's  a  secret !" 
he  answered  with  a 
laugh.     "However,  I 


Completely  disguised! 
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don't  mind  telling  you  that — perhaps 
because  I  like  working  in  pictures — I 
always  assume  that  I'm  playing  to  a 
friendly  audience,  one  that  is  eager  to 
work  with  me,  to  meet  me  halfway  and 
get  the  points  that  I'm  putting  over.'' 

"But  I  should  think  that  this  habit  of 
counting    would  interfere 
with   your   acting,"   I  ob- 
jected.  "How  can  you  have 
all  your  mind  on  your  part 
when  you're   thinking  of 
how  many  to  count?" 

He    laughed  good-na- 
turedly. 

"Oh,  I've  been  doing  it  so 
long  now  that  it's  become 
second  nature,  just  as 
the  technique  of  any 
man's  job  does,"  he 
answered. 

I  hoped  that  he 
would  go  on  and  tell 
me  about  his  stage 
career,  but  appar- 
ently he  wasn't  going 
to  without  being 
urged,  so  I  urged 
him.  And  I  dragged 
out  the  facts  that  he  is  the  godson  of 
Sir  Charles  Wyndham,  the  actor  knight, 
and  is  related  to  many  other  famous 
stage  and  screen  actors ;  that  he  spent 
his.  boyhood  in  England,  where  he  was 
given  his  first  serious  engagement  in 
Sir  Henry  Irving's  "Dante;"  that  he 
also  played  with  the  Barrymores  over 
there,  played  "The  Squaw  Man"  for 
four  seasons  there  successfully,  and 
was  leading  man  at  the  Lyceum  Theater 
in  London  for  two  seasons  more. 

I  don't  know  exactly  how  we  got  on 
the  subject  of  other  technical  devices 
for  getting  an  emotion  over  to  an  audi- 
ence, but  presently  Standing  was  thump- 
ing the  arm  of  the  sofa  most  vehemently 
and  holding  forth  at  length  on  some 
actors'  habit  of  grimacing. 

"Why,  it's  so  unnecessar)^ !"  he  ex- 
claimed.   "One  of  the  most  fascinating 


His  favorite  role 


things  about  motion  pictures  is  the  way 
you  can  watch  the  marvelous  range  of 
expression  which  can  be  accomplished 
with  very  little  muscular  change  of  the 
face.    I  have  absolutely  no  sympathy 
for  the  hero  whose  art  is  only  as  deep 
as  the  distance  between  the  crests  of 
his  marcel  waves,  or  for  the  vil- 
lain whose  mouth  most  of  the 
time  is  just  a  great  slit  between 
his  ears,  because  he  tries  so 
hard  to  terrorize  his  audience. 
You  don't  have  to  make  faces 
to   convey  emotion;  you  just 
have  to  be  natural,  first  of  all." 

"But — well,  h  o  w 
would  you  show  an 
audience  that,  al- 
though you  were  sup- 
posed to  be  a  hero, 
you  were  really  a  vil- 
lain?" I  asked,  deeply 
interested. 

"I'd  droop  my  eye- 
lids,  like  this,  at 
the  psychological  mo- 
ment, while  I  counted 
two  rather  quickly," 
he  answered,  and  the 
demonstration  was  certainly  convincing. 
"And  talking  of  villains,  to  which  your 
question  can  lead  up,  if  you  don't  object, 
you  can't  imagine  how  glad  I  am  when 
a  director  says  to  me,  'Say,  Standing, 
you're  going  to  get  a  chance  to  be  hissed 
off  the  screen  in  our  next  picture.'  I 
don't  like  to  play  model  young  men  too 
often.  Why,  the  nicest  part  I  ever  had 
was  that  of  a  Hindu  in  'Rose  of  the 
World,'  when  I  wore  a  beard,  a  turban, 
and  smoked  glasses.  In  Maurice  Tour- 
neur's  'My  Lady's  Garter'  I  played  a 
man  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  crook. 
Fine  part !  I'd  just  as  soon  have  audi- 
ences hate  me,  if  they  like  my  work." 

And  then  the  director  called  him,  and 
I  went  home — to  wTonder  for  how  many 
counts  you  ought  to  hold  an  expression 
of  anger  when  you  don't  get  a  seat  on 
a  street  car. 


minutes  early,  a  thing  quite 
unheard  of  in  my  unpunc- 
tual  life.  But- — well,  just 
suppose  that  you'd  been 
horseback  riding  that  gor- 
geous morning  with  a  girl 
who  had  blue  gentian  eyes 
and  a  wonderfully  friendly 
smile.  And  suppose,  as  you 
bitterly  lamented  the  fact 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
real  strawberry  shortcake 
anywhere  but  in 
■"Isn't  it  a  real  h  o  m  e  . 
beautiful?"  and  that  there 
weren't  any 
real  homes  on  your  calling 
list  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
suppose  she  gave  you  that 
friendly  smile  and  said: 

"Why  don't  you  come  to 
luncheon  at  my  house?  I'll 
make  you  the  best  straw- 
berry shortcake  you  ever 
tasted  in  your  life." 

She  still  wants  to  help  everybody. 


Would  I !  I'd  gladly  have 
faced  death  for  the  sake  of 
a  real  shortcake  like  mother's 
chef  used  to  make.  And  the 
prospect  of  having  luncheon 
with  Alary  MacLaren — well, 
I'll  bet  you'd  have  been  early, 
too! 

It  would  be  cruel  to  tell 
you  the  other  things  we  had 
for  luncheon ;  I  don't  want 
to  embitter  the 
rest  of  your  life 
because  you 
didn't  see  Alary, 
in   a    dress  as 
blue  as  her  eyes,  and  a  frilly 
white  apron,  serving  one  de- 
licious thing  after  another 
and  telling  how  she  made 
them. 

"She's  the  friendliest  per- 
son I  ever  met,"  I  declared 
to  her  mother,  who  was  the 

Even  the  flowers  nod  at  her. 


One  iv ay 
of  hiding 
embarrass- 
ment. 


"Miss  Friendliness" 


"Come  on  and  sing! 


rest  of  the  luncheon  party.  "Here  I've 
known  her  just  this  spring,  yet  we're 
old  friends." 

"Yes — her  being  so  friendly  used  to 
worry  me,"  laughed  Mrs.  MacDonald 
— that's  Mary's  real  name,  you  know. 
"When  she  was  little  she  sometimes 
took  short  train  journeys  alone,  and 
whoever  met  her  at  the  station  always 
found  themselves  being  introduced  to 


ever  y  one  who'd 
ridden  in  the  car 
with  her.  There'd  be 
a  perfect  swarm  of 
tired  little  mothers 
whose  babies  she'd 
entertained,  sticky 
children  who'd  sat 
on  her  lap  and  lis- 
tened to  her  stories, 
and  old  ladies  whom 
she'd  read  to." 

I  wanted  to  know 
how  Mary  happened 
to  go  into  pictures, 
too ;  I  knew  that  her 
sister,  Katherine 
MacDonald,  had 
started  with  musi- 
cal comedy,  but  that 
Mary  had  tried  it 
for  only  a  short  time 
before  she  came  to 
California.  She  her- 
self joined  us  at  the 
table  in  time  to  tell 
me  about  her  screen 
debut. 

"I'd  been  applying 
at  the  different  stu- 
dios around  Holly- 
wood for  days  and 
days,  but  the  direc- 
tors always  said  that 
I  wasn't  a  'camera 
type,'  whatever  that 
is.  But  I  kept  on 
going,  and  at  last  I 
went  to  the  Univer- 
sal Studio  one  day 
and  met  Lois  Weber." 

Miss  Weber  herself  had  told  me  the 
rest  of  the  story.  It  was  back  in  No- 
vember, 191 5,  and  she  was  reading  a 
magazine  story  called  "Shoes" — a  story 
that  has  haunted  everybody  who  ever 
read  it.  Miss  Weber  wanted  to  screen 
that  story  just  as  she  saw  it  in  her 
mind,  but  she  didn't  know  a  girl  who 
would  fit  into  it  properly. 
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"And  then  some  one  rapped  on  the 
door,  and  as  I  looked  up  from  my  mag- 
azine in  walked  exactly  the  one  girl 
in  the  world  for  that  story,"  Miss 
Weber  told  me.  "I  was  so  pleased  that 
I  just  smiled  at  her,  and  she  evidently 
was  pleased,  too,  for  she  smiled  back. 
I  asked  her  if  she'd  had  any  experience, 
and  she  didn't  make  any  attempt  at  all 
to  impress  me  and  pretend  she  had; 
instead  she  told  me 
about  how  hard 
she'd  been  trying  to 


And  that's  how 
Mary  MacLaren  got 
started  on  the  road 
that  led  to  stardom 
for  her  and  to  pic- 
tures like  "V  anity 
Pool,"  "Creaking 
Stairs,"  and  "The 
Amazing  Wife"  for 
you  and  me  to  en- 
joy. 

After  luncheon  we 
had  some  music ; 
that  is,  Mary  played 
the  piano,  and  such 
melodies  as  "Yankee 
Doodle"  and  "Good 
Morning,  Merry 
Sunshine"  were  ren- 
dered by  the  half 
dozen  neighborhood 
children,  all  special 
friends  of  hers,  who 
had  dropped  in  on 
their  way  to  dancing 
school. 

When  they  had 
regretfully  departed 
the  hostess  and  I  sat 
on  the  front  steps 
and  visited,  accom- 
panied by  a  canary 
bird  and  a  very  small 
and  very  devoted 
dog.  In  fact,  he  was 
so  fond  of  Mary 
7 


that  he  was  painfully  jealous,  and  when 
she  whistled  to  the  bird  for  a  few  min- 
utes to  make  it  sing  he  retired  to  a 
distance  and  growled  so  ferociously 
that  I  feared  he'd  explode. 

And  when  I  left  she  was  still  trying 
to  pacify  him,  while  he,  pleased  at  re- 
ceiving so  much  attention,  gazed  indif- 
ferently oyt  toward  the  street.  Some- 
how, I  sympathized  with  his  jealous)'. 


<(  Think  of  being  jealous  of  a  bird!" 


Trying  it  on 

the  Family 


SUPPOSE  that,  after  getting  your  best  trousers  grass- 
stained  while  you  played  understudy  for  an  ele- 
phant, you  were  invited  to  go  horseback  riding  just  as 
you  had  retired  to  the  porch  and  were  trying  to  get 
an  idea  of  your  new  part ;  then,  if  you  accepted  on  con- 
dition that  you  could  rehearse  your  big  scene,  and 
proceeded  to  do  so — how  would  you  feel  if  one  charming 
young  lady  made  the  most  terrible  face  in  her  repertoire 
and  the  other  derisively  stuck  out  her  tongue!  And, 
worst  of  all — what  if  they  wept  at  the  thought  of  the 
spectacle  their  fond  parent  was  going  to  make  of  him- 
self in  his  next  picture — well,  wouldn't  you  treat  your 
audience  as  Alfred  Whitman  did  his? 


He's  Really  "Gentleman  Jim" 

By  Gene  Copeland 


I WAS  go- 
ing out  to 

Universe 
City    to  inter- 
v  i  e  w  a  prize 
fighter !  Ex- 
cited ?    Oh,  not 
at    all ;  just 
scared  to 
death.    I  won- 
dered if  he'd 
be  in  a  bru- 
t  a  1  rage 
over  being 
asked 
questions, 
or  whether 
he'd  talk  a 
newspaper 
sporting-page 
language  that  I 
couldn't  under- 
stand.  And 
what  on  earth 
would    I  ask 
him  ?     I  con- 
sulted  the  con- 
ductor and  mo- 
torman    of  the 
street  car  I  went 
out  on,  in  con- 
n  e  c  t  i  o  n  with 
that  problem, 
and  they  got  so 
interested  in 
discussing 
prize  fight 
they'd  seen 

"The  three 
of  us." 
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that  I  found  myself  riding  in 
a  private  car  and  feeling  hor- 
ribly guilt}7  over  the  wildly 
gesticulating  groups  of  people 
whom  we  sailed  by  so  swiftly. 

And  then,  almost  before  I 
knew  it,  I  was  knocking  on  a 
dressing-room  door  marked 
"Corbett,"  and  a  tall,  well- 
dressed  man  was  inviting  me, 
in  Bostonese  accents,  to  come 
in  and  sit  down.  Then  sud- 
denly I  remembered  that  they 
call  him  "Gentleman  Jim." 

"I  hope  you'll  excuse  me 
for  making  up  while  we  talk; 
I've  an  episode  of  The  Mid- 
night Man'  to  do  this  morn- 
ing," he  said  apologetically, 
and  I  felt  like  crawling  under 
my  chair.  The  conductor  had 
said  he'd  probably  have  cauli- 
flower ears  and  call  me 
"Kiddo." 

"I  suppose— that  is,  don't 
you  find  pictures  fearfully 
tame?''  I  faltered,  hastily  re- 
vising my  list  of  questions. 

He  turned  away  from  his 
dressing  table  with  a  smile. 


No  pugilist  has  to  do  this! 

"I've  never  done  such  hard  work  in  my  life 
as  I  do  in  this  serial,"  he  declared.  "Honestly, 
they  work  me  all  day  and  half  the  night,  Sundays 
included,  and  I've  knocked  down  more  men  and 
been  knocked  down  more  times  than  during  my 
whole  pugilistic  career.    I  used  to  have  about  two 

fights  a  year ;  now  I  have 
one  every  day.  Want  to 
see  to-day's  scrimmage?" 

Did  I !  I  hurried  after 
Corbett  to  the  street  set 
they  were  using  that  day, 
where  the  most  belkger- 
ent-looking  gang  imagina- 
ble was  waiting  for  him. 
And  then,  as  the  camera 
started  grinding,  Bennie 
Leonard,  who's  the  light- 
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fights  in  this  episode !"  he 
warned  that  young  man. 

On  the  way  back  to  his 
dressing  room  a  little  later 
he  told  me  about  his  theatri- 
cal career  which  began  in 
1889,  before  he  was  a  pro- 
fessional fighter,  and  about 
the  picture  he  made  with 
May  Irwin  eight  years  ago. 

"This  is  my  first  real  pic- 
ture, though,  and  I  like  do- 
ing it,"  he  concluded.  "So 
we're  in  California  to  stay, 
I  guess;  we  hope  so.  'Who 
is  we?'  Oh,  the  three  of 
us — Mrs.  Corbett  and  Fu. 
our  Chow  dog,  and  I." 

And  then,  just  as  I  was 
going  to  tell  him  about  ray 
friends  on  the  street  car  and 
ask  him  the  questions  they'd 
wanted  me  to,  the  director 
ran  up  and  said  they'd  have 
to  take  that  scene  over 
again ;  somebody  had  forgot- 
ten to  turn  on  the  lights. 

"And  this  is  just  a  half 
day's  work !"  lamented  Cor- 
bett as  he  bade  me  wod-by. 


The  most  dangerous  thins; 


weight  champion,  sidled  furtively  up  the  street 
toward  the  doorway  where  Corbett  was  standing, 
suddenly  rushed  up,  and  hit  him  on  the  head  with 
a  sandbag;  the  door  burst  open  and  the  rest  of 
the  gang  leaped  over  Corbett's  prostrate  form,  and 
the  whole  crowd  dashed  off  down  the  street,  while 
I,  forgetting  the  camera,  wildly  yelled  "Police !" 
"Fire !"  "Murder  1"  and  "Help  !"  indiscriminately. 

Corbett  lay  so  still  that 
I  thought  he  had  really 


been  knocked  uncon-  [ 
scious.  But  in  a  couple 
of  seconds  he  was  scram- 
bling to  his  feet  with  a 
wry  smile  and  rubbing  his 
head. 

"I'll  get  you  yet,  Leon- 
ard; we've  got  two  more 
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Criticism  and  comment  on  recent  releases,  by  one  of  New 
York's  leading  authorities  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  screen. 

By  Peter  Milne 


larity  in  their  first  play  "Married  in  Haste. " 


PEOPLE  are  always  asking  where 
the  stars  of  yesterday  are  to-day. 
That  is  a  topic  for  the  sentimen- 
talists. They  like  to  talk  about  the 
fickle  public  and  the  stars  of  another 
year  being  but  star  dust  now.  You 
will  find  these  sentimentalists  following 
writers,  singers,  baseball  players — and 
actors,  especially  actors.  They  are  quite 
right  about  the  public's  being  fickle.  It 
wouldn't  be  the  public  if  it  was  stead- 
fast and  dependable.  The  crowd  that 
will  laud  Ty  Cobb  for  a  brilliant  catch 
or  a  whale  of  a  three-bagger  on  one  day 
will  hoot  him  when  he  fans  the  next 
time  he  comes  to  bat.  That  same  crowd 
made  King  Baggot,  Florence  Lawrence, 


Mary  Fuller,  and  Maurice  Costello  big 
stars,  dropped  them  and  turned  to  Mary 
Pickford,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Charlie 
Chaplin,  and  Norma  Talmadge. 

But  it  is  an  exceedingly  unpleasant 
task  to  tell  where  these  stars  of  an- 
other day  are  to-day.  It  is  much  more 
pleasant  to  look  forward  to  the  stars 
of  to-morrow.  Whose  name  will  be 
a  household  word  in  1922,  say?  Who 
will  be  the  best-known  comedian  in  the 
world  ten  years  from  now?  Probably 
these  positions  will  be  occupied  by  the 
unknowns  of  the  present.  The  future 
celluloid  great  may  be  wandering  from 
agencv  to  agency  and  picking  up  five- 
dollar-a-day  jobs  as  extras  for  a  mob 
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scene  surrounding  a  star  that  will  some 
day  play  character  parts  for  them.  But 
while  it  is  futile  to  jump  many  year- 
ahead  it  is  a  comparatively  simple  task 
to  look  forward  over  a  mere  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  days.  There  are 
some  pretty  definite  signs  to  go  on.  I 
haven't  the  least  hesitation  in  predict- 
ing that  Gloria  Swanson  will  see  her 
name  in  electric  lights.  Clarine  Sey- 
mour will  certainly  be  heard  from. 
Eugene  O'Brien  is  going  to  have  a  lead- 
ing woman  support  him  instead  of  do- 
ing the  supporting  trick  himself.  We 
wouldn't  be  surprised  if  Elliott  Dexter 
was  starred  or  if  Louis  Bennison  raised 
himself  by  his  chaps  to  a  position  of 
importance  in  the  film  constellation. 
The  merit  shown  by  these  players  is 
merit  that  cannot  be  denied. 

All  of  which  leads  up  to  William 
Fox's  new  production,  "Married  in 
Haste,"  and  the  two  new  stars  he  pre- 
sents in  its  rather  breezy,  if  not  excep- 
tionally .  clever,  action.  The  stars  are 
Albert  Ray  and  Elinor  Fair.  Mr.  Fox 
uses  "new"  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
new  to  his  management  and  that  they 
have  never  been  elevated  to  the  position 
of  stardom  heretofore.  But  they  form 
a  deserving  team.  On  the  screen  both 
are  bright  young  people,  enthusiastic, 
good  looking,  sincere  in  their  work,  and 
possessed  of  screen  presence  and  the 
ability  to  serve  up  light  comedy  in  ship- 
shape style.  And  I  doubt  not  that 
both  will  be  remarkably  popular  in  a 
short  time. 

But  Mr.  Ray  and  Miss  Fair  were  not 
snatched  out  of  the  crowd  and  made 
stars  overnight  to  gratify  the  whim  of 
the  producer.  Both  of  them  have  la- 
bored long  and  hard  under  the  irritating- 
Cooper  Hewitts.  We  remember  Ray 
as  an  actor  in  the  "old  Biograph  days." 
which  are  the  ancient  history  of  the 
film  business.  We  remember  him  as  a\ 
comedian,  as  a  director  of  comedies, 
and  as  a  comedy  author.  We  remem- 
ber him   as   a   leading  man,  having 


played,  not  long  ago,  opposite  Enid 
Bennett  in.  the  Ince-Paramount  picture, 
"When  Do  We  Eat  ?"  After  that  every 
one  seemed  to  talk  about  him.  It  was 
discovered  that  he  was  Charles  Ray's 
cousin,  and  that  he  knew  how  to  handle 
himself  before  the  camera.  Then  along 
came  Mr.  Fox  and  decided  that  Ray 
had  the  makings  of  a  star.  And  here 
he  is,  paired  with  Miss  Fair,  a  pretty 
girl  and  a  capable  little  actress.  She, 
too,  has  had  experience ;  not  as  much 
as  Mr.  Ray,  to  be  sure,  but  small  work 
in  practically  every  studio  on  the  Pacific 
coast  finally  brought  her  the  attention 
that  she  rightfully  deserves. 

If  Mr.  Fox  provides  his  new  stars 
with  more  such  vehicles  as  "Married 
in  Haste,"  they  cannot  help  but  create 
a  following.  This  comedy  is  about  a 
young  fellow  who  had  too  much  money 
and  a  girl  who  married  him  and  de- 
cided to  teach  him  that  a  dollar  was 
made  up  of  a  hundred  coppers.  Their 
honeymoon  adventures  are  many  and 
amusing,  and  of  course  the  young  hus- 
band finally  learns  his  lesson.  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Billy  Elmer  lend  effec- 
tive support  to  the  two  stars,  while  the 
direction  was  in  charge  of  Albert 
Parker. 

Quite  as  interesting  as  meeting  a  new 
star  is  seeing  a  well-known  one  in  a 
new  sort  of  picture.  John  Barrymore, 
after  doing  such  comedies  as  "Here 
Comes  the  Bride,"  has  suddenly  swung 
round  into  heavy  tragedy,  and  in  "The 
Test  of  Honor"  gives  such  an  effective 
performance  that  one  almost  hopes  he'll 
never  go  back  to  comedy.  Curiously 
enough,  this  development  in  Barry- 
more's  screen  career  exactly  parallels 
his  work  on  the  stage,  where  he  ap- 
peared for  years  in  comedy  and  then, 
beginning  with  his  appearance  in  Gals- 
worthy's "Justice"  a  few  years  ago, 
built  up  a  reputation  as  a  tragedian 
which  has  put  him  at  the  top  of  the 
ladder.  Last  winter  in  New  York  he 
made  "Regeneration"  one  of  the  sea- 
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Way  Allison 
who  hold 


son's  most  successful  plays,  but  those 
who  failed  to  see  him  in  this  will  enjoy 
quite  as  excellent  a  performance  when 
they  see  "The  Test  of  Honor." 

It  tells  the  story  of  a  man  who,  sent 
to  prison  by  a  woman's  lie,  avenges 
the  wrong  done  him  and  then  finds  that 
love,  and  not  revenge,  was  what  he 
wanted  most,  after  all.  By  an  odd  co- 
incidence this  is  exactly  the  same  theme 
as  that  of  William  S.  Hart's  "The 
Poppy  Girl,"  mentioned  later  on.  Con- 
stance Binney  plays  the  rather  slender 
part  of  the  young  girl  heroine  accepta- 
bly, and  Marcia  Manon,  as  the  woman 
who  causes  all  the  trouble,  manages  to 
look  very  much  like  Clara  Kimball 
Young. 

A  star  who  has  advanced  rapidly 
since  her  picture  debut  not  long  ago 
is  Corinne  Griffith  of  the  Vitagraph 


makes  an  exciting  escape  from  blackmailers, 
her  prisoner. 

forces.  We  call  her  the  prettiest  girl 
on  the  screen  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
denounced  as  a  rank  fabricator  by  ad- 
mirers of  a  score  of  others  who  might 
claim  the  position.  Miss  Griffith  com- 
bines a  pleasing  talent  with  her  pretti- 
ness,  and  this,  indeed,  is  a  rare  thing. 
Both  her  prettiness  and  her  talent  are 
displayed  to  fine  advantage  in  the  late 
Vitagraph  production  entitled  "The 
Unknown  Quantity."  This  is  an  O. 
Henry  story,  and  O.  Henry  stories  must 
never  be  spoiled  by  advance  synopses. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  makes  one  of 
the  best  of  this  series.  It  is  realistic 
and  produced  with  a  spirit  and  atmos- 
phere that  even  the  author  would  ad- 
mire. 

And  in  "The  Unknown  Quantity," 
lo  and  behold!  we  have  still  another 
newcomer  to  the  screen.    He  is  Fred- 
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erick  Buckley,  who  plays  the  sympa- 
thetic role  of  Peter  Kinsolving.  Mr. 
Buckley  at  one  time  spent  the  hours 
of  the  day  and  night  reviewing  pictures, 
and  he  was  wont  to  criticize  the  players 
with  a  most  vitriolic  typewriter.  So 
critical  was  he,  indeed,  that  he  took 
particular  precautions  not  to  lay  him- 
self open  to  criticism,  and  gave  a  par- 
ticularly good  performance.  Inciden- 
tally Mr.  Buckley  is  a  fiction  writer 
of  some  note  as  well  as  being  a  critic 
and  actor.  His ,  stories,  of  late,  have 
been  appearing  in  People's  Favorite 
Magazine. 

Every  once  in  a  while  producers  start 
a  run  on  one  particular  source  for 
stories.  The  latest  discovery  seems  to 
be  Jack  Boyle,  author  of  the  famous 
"Boston  Blackie"  stories. 
Bert  Lytell  produced 
one  of  these  some  time 
ago,  and  he  will  appear 
in  another  one  shortly. 
And  this  month  both 
William  S.  Hart  and 
Prise-ilia  Dean  come  for- 
ward with  pictures 
based  on  Boston  Blackie 
stories. 

There  is  no  denying 
the  dramatic  strength  of 
Boyle's  works.  They 
lend  themselves  admira- 
bly well  to  screen  adap- 
tation with  their  novel 
plots  and  unusual  char- 
acters. "The  Poppy 
Girl's  Husband"  makes 
what  many  people  think 
is  Mr.  Hart's  best  Art- 
craft  photo  play.  Not 
only  does  it  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  depart 
from  the  usual  Western 
story,  but  the  novelty  of 
the  plot  and  the  strength 
of  the  central  character 
as  interpreted  by  the 
star  are  elements  which 


go  to  make  the  whole  indeed  praise- 
worthy. 

Air.  Hart  appears  as  Hairpin  Harry 
Diitton,  a  convict,  who  has  languished 
ten  long  years  in  prison  with  the  single 
thought  of  his  wife,  The  Poppy  Girl, 
to  cheer  him  through  the  endless  days. 
And  when  at  last  he  again  breathes  the 
free  air  he  learns  from  Boston  Blackie 
that  The  Potppy  Girl  has  deserted  him ! 
Those  acquainted  with  the  star's  ability 
can  well  imagine  the  strength  and  ap- 
peal that  he  puts  into  this  role.  He 
gives  a  performance  remarkable  for  its 
sustained  quality.  Of  course  Harry 
plans  a  revenge,  a  horrible  one  at  that, 
but  a  revenge  which  is  put  to  rout 
through  the  softening  influence  of  his 
little  boy.    Mr.  Hart  receives  fine  sup- 


The  Turn  in  the  Road  "  is  a  homely,  touching  picture  that 
alternates  smiles  and  laughter. 
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Priscilla  Dean  appears  in  "The  Silk  lined  Burg, 


\e  of  the  many  "Boston  Blackie"  pictures. 


port  from  Juanita  Hansen  as  The  Poppy 
Girl,  Walter  Long  as  Boston  Blackie, 
and  Georgie  Stone  as  the  boy. 

The  Priscilla  Dean  picture  is  called 
"The  Silk-lined  Burglar,"  and,  tells 
how  Boston  Blackie  unwittingly  aids 
his  government  in  bringing  a  German 
plotter  to  justice.  Here,  too,  the  ac- 
tion contains  more  than  a  modicum  of 
suspense,  and  the  novelty  of  the  orig- 
inal story  has  been  admirably  main- 
tained in  the  screen  version.  Miss 
Dean,  one  of  Universal's  most  popular 
stars,  plays  with  her  usual  energy,  while 
Sam  De  Grasse  has  the  Boston  Blackie 
part. 

Back  to  the  palmy  days  of  melo- 
drama we  go  when  we  glance  at  Wil- 
liam Fox's  "Pitfalls  of  a  Big  City." 
Can't  you  just  imagine  a  character  by 
the  name  of  Chinatown  Charlie  and 
another  called  Spike  Somethingor- 
otherf  But  if  melodrama  be  your  pas- 
sion don't  overlook  "Pitfalls."  It's  all 
about  the  underworld  and  crooks  and 


the  girl  who  wants  to  go  straight,  and 
it  is  well  written,  produced  with  the 
atmosphere  laid  on  thick,  and  contains 
three  very  good  performances  by 
Gladys  Brockwell,  the  star,  and  Wil- 
liam Scott  and  Billy  Sheer. 

"The  Turn  in  the  Road"  is  a  Robert- 
son-Cole release,  written  and  directed 
by  King  W.  Vidor.  It  is  one  of  those 
homely,  touching  pictures  that  alter- 
nates smiles  and  tears  and  good  direc- 
tion and  foolish  mistakes.  But  withal 
it  is  immensely  pleasing,  and  the  lesson 
it  will  give  in  faith  will  do  a  war-weary 
world  an  immeasurable  amount  of 
good.  Little  Ben  Alexander,  of 
"Hearts  of  the  World"  fame,  is  one 
of  the  principals  of  the  cast,  while 
Helen  Eddy  and  Pauline  Curley  have 
other  prominent  roles. 

Mildred  Harris  was  a  star  long  be- 
fore she  became  Mrs.  Charlie  Chaplin, 
and  she  gives  a  good  demonstration  of 
her  ability  to  stand  on  her  own  merits 
in  the  late  Jewel  release,  "When  a  Girl 
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"The  Rebellious  Bride"  is  perhaps  the  best  vehicle  which  Pe. 


y  Hvland  has  had  so  fa) 


Loves."  This  is  one  of  Lois  Weber's 
pictures  and  tells  the  story  of  a  bad 
man  who  posed  as  a  minister,  with  the 
idea  of  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
townsfolk  and  then  robbing  them.  But 
the  awe  he  inspires  in  himself  by  his 
ardent  work  in  carrying  out  the  pose 
and  the  love  of  a  girl  work  his  refor- 
mation. "When  a  Girl  Loves"  is  a 
strong  picture,  well  produced,  and  ex- 
cellently played  by  the  star  and  her 
leading  man,  William  Stowell. 

"Forbidden  Fire,"  with  Louise 
G1aum,  is  of  particular  interest 
inasmuch,  as  this  star*  has  not  been 
seen  for  some  time.  It  is  a  lavish  pic- 
ture by  the  one  and  only  C.  Gardner 
Sullivan,  and  was  directed  by  Alan 
Dwan,  one  of  the  ablest  members  of 
the  craft.  The  story  goes  from  Paris 
to  the  great  Sahara  Desert  and  then  to 
the  streets  of  Cairo.  It  tells  of  a  faith- 
less wife  and  of  the  depths  to  which 
her  husband  sank,  only  to  be  raised 
again  by  her  now  sympathetic  hands. 


It  is  a  part  which  fits  Miss  Glaum  very 
well  indeed  and  which  she  makes  the 
most  of.  Matt  Moore  is  an  uncom- 
monly fine  husband.  Mr.  Dwan's  di- 
rection is  exquisite,  and  the  production 
includes  a  number  of  beautiful  settings. 

The  month's  offerings  from  Metro 
include  "The  Parisian  Tigress,"  with 
Viola  Dana,  and  "The  Island  of  In- 
trigue," with  May  Allison.  The  first 
of  these  shows  the  star  as  a  French 
grisette,  an  abused  dancer  in  the  low 
cafes  of  Paris.  The  plot  takes  the 
rather  hackneyed  course  of  passing  the 
little  lady  off  as  an  aged  count's  long- 
lost  daughter.  Of  course  in  the  end 
it  is  discovered  she  is  the  real  daugh- 
ter, but  not  until  there  has  been  con- 
siderable of  the  usual  villainy.  "Miss 
Dana,  by  reason,  of  her  delightful  per- 
sonality and  wonderful  ability,  makes 
of  this  story  a  spirited  and  refreshing 
comedy  drama.  In  either  light  or  seri- 
ous mood  she  holds  the  attention  and 
admiration.    In  her  line  of  work  she 
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is  about  the  cleverest  actress  on  the 
screen  to-day. 

"The  Island  of  Intrigue/'  made  from 
Isabelle  Ostrander's  novel,  is  a  roman- 
tic mystery  picture  in  which  the  heroine 
is  abducted  by  blackmailers  who  pose 
as  her  father's  own  friends.  They  hold 
her  captive  on  a  distant  island,  and  at- 
tempt to  force  money  from  the  frenzied 
parent.  But  through  her  own  ingenuity 
and  with  the  help  of  the  hero,  who  also 
happens  to  be  on  the  island,  she  escapes 
and  saves  her  father  the  forfeit.  The 
picture  is  pleasing  in  its  entirety,  con- 
taining as  it  does  some  pretty  land  and 
waterscapes ;  also  Miss  Allison's  e}^es. 

The  popular  magazines  furnish  a 
never-failing  source  of  supply  of  stories 
for  the  photo-play  producers.  "Alias 
Mike  Moran,"  a  Paramount  picture, 
with  Wallace  Reid,  holds  the  stellar 
position  among  the  magazine  stories 
which  I  have  seen  filmed  of  late.  Prob- 
ably many  of  you  read  it  under  the 
title  of  "Open  Sesame."  At  all  events, 
the  story  of  the  would-be  slacker,  who 
finds  out  after  he  has  slacked  that  he 
wants  to  fight,  and  who  goes  and  glori- 
fies the  name  of  the  man  who  first- 
glorified  his  name,  is  one  which  takes 
a  firm  grip  on  the  emotions  at  the  start 
and  which  holds  them  securely  until 
the  finale.  Mr.  Reid  carries  the  part 
realistically  and  receives  good  support 
from  Ann  Little  and  Emory  Johnson. 

"Puppy  Love"  is  another  Paramount, 
written  by  the  much-advertised  Monte 
M.  Katterjohn,  and  starring  Lila  Lee. 
Of  all  Lila's  pictures  for  this  company, 
"Puppy  Love"  is  probably  the  best,  for 
it  affords  her  a  real  child  part,  which 
she  plays  as  realistically  as  could  be 
asked.  Furthermore,  she  is  surrounded 
by  an  exceptional  cast,  which  cleverly 
interprets  the  story  of  calrlike  youth 
evolved  by  the  author.  Among  those 
present  is  Charlie  Murray,  borrowed 
from  the  Mack  Sennett  Studio  specially 
for  the  occasion.  And  he  was  well 
worth  the  borrowing. 


"The  Little  Intruder,"  a  \Yorld  Film 
offering,  featuring  Louise  Huff,  again 
tells  the  story  of  the  girl  who  comes 
into  a  wealthy  home  as  an  impostor 
and  turns  out  to  be  the  real  article  at 
the  finish.  It  has  been  treated  well, 
both  in  the  writing  and  the  direction, 
and  Miss  Fluff  is  quite  as  charming  as 
ever  in  the  title  role.  The  melodra- 
matic side  of  the  picture  is  well  devel- 
oped by  George  MacOuarrie  and  Chris- 
tine Mayo,  while  Johnny  Hines  takes 
care  of  the  comedy,  and,  with  Miss 
Huff,  the  romance. 

Vitagraph's  "The  Cambric  Mask," 
with  Alice  Joyce,  is  a  Robert  W.  Cham- 
bers story  that  introduces  its  audience 
into  an  old  Southern  village,  the  bad 
inhabitants  of  which  don  white  masks 
and  robes  ,  and  ride  off  with  any  par- 
ticularly virtuously  offensive  intruders 
in  the  dead  of  night.  The  marked  man- 
in  this  instance  is  Maurice  Costello,  and 
Miss  Joyce  saves  him  by  a  clever  trick. 
It  is  only  average  entertainment  for  the 
man  in  the  street,  but  attractive  to  a 
degree  to  the  admirers  of  Miss  Joyce. 

Friend  George  Walsh  offers  some 
more  stunts  in  "Never  Say  Quit" — 
stunts  that  alternate  with  a  string  of 
funny  subtitles  by  Ralph  H.  Spence. 
Mr.  Spence  is  out  for  a  pun  in  every 
sentence,  and  it  keeps  you  jumping  to 
keep  up  with  him.  At  times  he  cuts 
into  the  plot  considerably,  but  his  pur- 
pose is  to  serve  up  clever  talk,  and  this 
he  does,  even  though  the  star  sometimes 
suffers  from  it.  Edward  Dillon  was 
the  director  of  this  production.  He 
seems  to  be  getting  better  with  each 
successive  release. 

William  Fox  has  made  an  unusually 
interesting  picture  laid  in  the  Ozark 
Mountains.  It  is  called  "The  Rebel- 
lious Bride,"  and  is  perhaps  the  best 
vehicle  which  Peggy  Hyland  has  had 
so  far.  It  is  a  romance  of  a  mountain 
girl  and  a  millionaire  aviator,  and  the 
entire  story  was  told  in  fiction  form 
in  Picture- Play  Magazine  under  the 
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title  of  "The  First  Man,"  which  was 
the  original  name  of  the  story. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  stories  I 
have  seen  of  late  is  "Brass  Buttons,"  a 
William  Russell  comedy,  in  which  the 
hero  poses  as  a  policeman  in  order  to 
win  a  girl,  and  finally  cleans  up  a  W  est 
ern  town. 

Lovers    of    D.  W. 
Griffith  will  have  seen 
before  this,  no  doubt, 
his  picture,  "The  Girl 
Who    Stayed  At 
Home,"  a  third  in  the 
series  which  began  with 
"Hearts  of  the  World/'  , 
followed  by  "The  I 
Great  Love."  Most 
that  has  been  said  about 
the  photography,  acting, 
and  so  on  of  these  first 
two  films  based  on  the 
Great  War  might  be  re- 
peated about  the  third. 

But  despite  the  many 
fine  touches  in  this  pro- 
duction— touches  that 
stamp  it  as  a  Griffith  pic- 
ture— -there  are  a  great 
many  persons,  I  beHeve, 
who  will  be  disappointed 
in  the  picture  when  they 
compare  it  with  its  pred- 
ecessors., Then,  too,  we 
are  all  rather  weary  of 
war  stories,  no  matter 
how  well  they  are  done. 


In  "  Brass  Buttons"  William 
Russell  impersonates  a 
policeman,  cleans  up 
a  Western  town,  and 
wins  a  aid. 


THE  NAKED  TRUTH 

I  HAVE  a  pretty  dolly, 

Though  it  looks  a  sight,  I  guess ; 
For  it  only  wears  a  ribbon 
Tied  around  it  for  a  dress. 
And  I  don't  know  what  to  call  it 

So  its  name  will  sound  real  cute  ; 
Now  my  daddy  says  that  "Theda" 
Is  the  name  he  thinks  would  suit ! 

Vara  Macbeth  Jones. 


If  Gloria 


By  Media 

pOR  Better,  for  Worse,"  is  the 
title  terse 

Of  a  picture  by  C.  De  Milk, 
Which  recently  I  chanced  to  see, 

As  every  one  has — or  will. 

It's  about  a  wife — and  of  married 
life, 

Like  most  of  De  Mille's  big 

plays ; 

But  what  I  liked  best,  more  than 
all  the  rest, 
Was  his  vision  of  ancient  days. 

By  its  magic  spell,  for  a  time  you 
dwell 

Y\  ith  the  Vikings  so  brave  and 
bold. 


Found  aWay 

Mistley 

With  your  fancy  free,  you'll  agree  with 
me, 

It's  like  living  in  days  of  old ! 


And  along  with  you  to  that  Norseman 
crew 

Goes  Gloria  Swanson  fair  ; 
From  a  girl  of  to-day  she  shifts,  with 
the  play, 

To  a  Norse  maid  with  flowing  hair. 


But  the  thought  struck  me,  "Now,  sup- 
pose that  she 
Liked  that  primitive  age  so  well 

That  she'd  find  some  way  in  that  life 
to  stay 

And  remain  in  its  magic  spell !" 

Then  I  shivered  a  bit  at  the  thought 
of  it, 

For,  of  course,  if  she  followed 

that  lure, 
She'd  no  more  be   seen  on  the 

shadow  screen. 
And  we'd  miss  her  a  lot — I'm  m 

sure.  i 


Hearts  of  Men 

Fate  tricked  Niccolo  Rosetti  and  left  him  ''high  and  dry,"  But  he  gritted  his 
leeth  and  stuck  it  out,  and,  in  the  end,  he  reached  the  real  "Paradise  Meadows/' 


Fannie 
Kilbourne 


-    Paradise  Meadows 
Niccolo  had  given 
all  he  had  for  this  strip  of  sun-baked 
desert.     Dully   he  drew    his  hand 
across  his  eves. 


SOON  we  come  to  Paradise  Mead- 
ows ?" 

Niccolo  Rosetti  cuddled  his 
tiny  son  in  the  crook  of  his  arm  and 
clung  to  the  unfamiliar  reins.  May- 
hew,  riding  ahead  and  leading  the  way, 
nodded  surlily  over  his  shoulder.  He 
had  not  liked  being  asked  to  leave  the 
store  to  take  this  foreigner  out  to  his 
new  home. 

As  far  as  Niccolo  could-  see,  on  all 
sides  were  stones,  sand,  cactus — the 
arid,  barren,  desert  country  of  Arizona. 
But  his  bright  Italian  eyes  were  wide, 
waiting  for  a  turn  in  the  trail  to  lead 
suddenly,  into  the  fertile  valley  farm 
that  he  had  bought.  The  man  ahead 
stopped  his  horse,  dismounted.  Nic- 
colo, too,  lifted  little  Beppo  and  climbed 
down  unsteadily  from  his  horse. 


"What  ees  the  matter?"  he  asked. 
"Why  are  we  stopping  here?" 

"Because  we've  got  here,"  said  May- 
hew  shortly. 

"But  Paradise  Meadows — where  ees 
eet?  The  farm  I  have  bought — where 
it  ees  high  and  dry — so  good  for 
mamma  ?" 

Mayhew  said  nothing. 

"Where  ees  my  land?"  Niccolo 
asked  in  bewilderment. 

"Here  it  is,  I  tell  you." 

"Where?" 

"Right  here!"  Mayhew  fairly 
shouted  at  the  perplexed  Italian,  wav- 
ing his  hand  at  the  barren  stretch  of 
sand  and  cactus.  "Right  here,  you 
furrm  fool.  Can't  you  understand 
English?  Right  here!  You're  stand- 
ing on  it!" 
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He  dumped  the  bundles  from  the 
pack  horse,  adjusted  his  own  saddle, 
and  drove  away. 

Beppo  tugged  at  his  father's  trousers, 
but  for  once  Niccolo  did  not  see  the 
little  boy.  Slowly  before  the  father's 
eyes  was  fading  the  picture  the  real- 
estate  agent  had  painted  for  him,  the 
picture  of  a  broad,  fertile  field  nestled 
between  mountains,  the  little  farm  for 
wrhich  he  h'ad  sold  his  thriving  flower 
stand  and  comfortable  city  home — the 
farm  where  he  and  little  Beppo  and 
Beppo's  grandmother  were  to  be  so 
happy,  where  the  air  was  so  fine  that 
grandmother  would  soon  be  well — a 
place  such  as  the  doctor  had  ordered, 
high  and  dry. 

Paradise  Meadows  !  A  queer  desert 
bird  limped  across  the  sand  before 
them,  the  very  cactus  struggling  out 
of  the  barren  soil  was  dull  and  sun- 
bleached.  And  Niccolo  had  given  all 
he  had  for  this ;  all  that  he  had  saved, 
hard-earned  pennies  at  a  time,  had  gone 
for  this  strip  of  desert.  Paradise 
Meadows  !  Niccolo  looked  dully  across 
the  sand  and  cac- 
tus, at  his  few 
shabby  bundles,  at 
the  tiny  son  who 
would  look  to 
"papa"  for  every- 
thing. And  papa 
he  sat  dully  down 
on  a  rock  and 
drew  his  work- 
hardened  hand 
across  his  eyes. 
High  and  dry ! 


Narrated  from  the  film  production 

"Hearts  of  Men" 

which  was  played  with  the  following  cast: 

Niccolo  Rosetti   .   .George  Beban 

Maria  Rosetti,  his  mother .  .  .  Sarah  Kernan 

Beppo,  his  son  George  Beban,  junior 

Tina  Farronni  Mabel  Van  Buren 

Judge  Newcombe  Harry  Rattenbury 

Steve,  his  clerk  George  Pierson 

Buck  Hughes  Clarence  Burton 

Hop  Sing  By  himself 


great  guffaws  of  laughter.  Real  money 
for  Cactus  Flats ! 

But  suddenly  one  of  the  construction 
gang  nearest  Paradise  Meadows  had  a 
sudden  idea  that  stopped  the  laughter 
sharply. 

"Say,  if  that  wop's  going  to  start 
a  bohunk  camp  here  and  get  a  lot  of 
cheap  labor — they'll  have  wages  down 
to  eleven  cents  a  day  for  all  of  us." 

It  was  a  new  idea,  but  it  spread  with 
sullen,  angry  speed.  Even  Hop  Sing, 
the  Chinese  cook,  forgot  to  season  the 
"chow."  Steve,  Buck,  Saphead  Jake, 
and  the  Texas  Kid  gathered  to  discuss 
the  new  danger.  Howling  Hank,  who 
had  earned  his  name  by  having  said 
only  eight  words  in  two  years,  adcfed 
two  more  to  his  record. 
"  'Twon't  do !"  he  said. 
"Leave  him  to  me,"  said  Big  Buck. 
"No  bohunk  camp  around  here!  I'll 
go  over  and  kick  that  wop  clean  out 
of  Arizona." 

Buck's  steps  made  no  sound  on  the 
soft  sand  as  he  came  up  behind  Niccolo. 
The  Italian  was  bending  over  a  steam- 
ing kettle,  adding 
fresh  sticks  to  the 
fire  beneath.  Be- 
hind stood  a  queer 
little  tent,  two 
quilts,  and  a  red 
blanket  draped 
over  sticks,  the 
only  home  Niccolo 
had  now. 


Buck's  big,  mus- 


"Say,  fellows,  some  locoed  lizard  has 
bought  Cactus  Flats !"  So  the  news  of 
Niccolo's  coming  spread  through  the 
board-fronted  stores  in  the  frontier 
town  and  out  over  the  desert,  even  to 
the  construction  camp  a  half  mile  away 
from  Niccolo's  new  home.  "And  the 
damn'  fool  paid  real  money  for  it !" 
This  last  bit  of  news  always  brought 

8 


c  u  la  r  hand 
swooped  suddenly 
down,  grabbing  the 
Italian  by  the  collar  with  a  force  that 
brought  him  staggering  to  his  feet. 
"What  ees  " 

Niccolo  struck  at  his  assailant,  but 
he  was  no  match  for  the  big  man. 

"Now  you  git  yourself  and  your  wig- 
wam here  out  of  Arizona,  and  you 
git  quick !"  Buck  was  saying,  when  he 
felt  a  rain  of  soft,  quick  little  blows 
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just  above  his  knee.  He  turned  his 
head  enough  to  look  down.  A  tiny, 
black-haired  boy,  his  fists  clenched,  his 
big  black  eyes  snapping,  was  pummel- 
ing  away  at  Buck's  leg.  In  sheer 
amazement  Buck  released  his  hold  on 
Niccolo's  collar  and  stared  with  open 
mouth  at  the  angry  youngster.  A  baby 
on  the  desert !    And  such  a  baby  ! 

Buck  clenched  his  own  fists  and  made 
pretended  blows  at  his  tiny  assailant, 
grinningly  letting  the  baby  pound  his 
face,  his  neck,  his  chest  with  his  soft 
little  hands.  Suddenly  he  picked  Beppo 
up  in  his  arms. 

"Say,"  he  asked  Niccolo  in  an  ag- 
grieved voice,  "if  you're  coming  to  start 
a  bohunk  camp  here,  why  the  devil 
did  you  bring  this  kid  with  you?" 

"Me?  I  do  not  come  to  start  a 
camp !"  Niccolo  spread  his  arms  with 
eloquent  Italian  gestures.  "I  buy  farm, 
where  the  air  ees  high  and  dry,  good 
for  my  mamma." 

"The  -" 

Niccolo  cut  short  the  other's  excla- 
mation. 

"But  here — nothing  can  grow,  no 
flowers,  no  nothing!  But  I  build  here 
a  house  and  have  my  mamma  come 
soon  some  way." 

The  big  laborer  then  made  a  gruff, 
awkward  apology. 

"Bring  this  little  cayuse  over  to  the 
camp  some  day,"  he  said  as  he  left. 
"The  boys  will  be  crazy  over  him." 

So  only  a  day  later,  Niccolo,  lonely, 
homesick  in  this  strange  country,  took 
the  little  boy  and  walked  over  to  the 
camp. 

"Holy  smoke!    A  kid!" 

Little  Beppo's  popularity  sprang  at 
once  into  being.  He  was  passed  about 
from  hand  to  hand ;  he  was  tickled  and 
pummeled  and  hugged.  Hop  Sing 
made  him  a  special  bowl  of  soup;  the 
Texas  Kid  let  him  play  with  his  knife; 
Saphead  Jake  stood  him  on  his  head. 
And  after  Beppo  and  his  father  had 
left,  the  construction-camp  vote  was 


that  Niccolo  himself,  as  a  wop,  was  all 
right. 

Niccolo  began  his  fight  single-handed 
against  the  desert.  First  of  all,  a  house 
must  be  built  so  that  mamma  could 
ffome.  One  pickax  and  shovel  made 
slow  work  among  the  rocks,  even 
though  Beppo  "helped,"  struggling  with 
the  rocks,  getting  pricked  by  the  cactus, 
working  away  in  his  staggering  baby 
fashion.  He  wras  always  underfoot, 
always  acquiring  hurts  that  must  be 
bandaged  or  "kissed  well." 

The  second  afternoon  half  the  con- 
struction camp  appeared  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  Niccolo's  "farm."  They 
were  driving  heavy  farm  machinery 
and  engaged  upon  as  friendly  a  "frame- 
up"  as  Arizona  had  ever  seen. 

"Mind  if  we  take  a  short  cut  across 
your  land?"  the  driver  called. 

Niccolo  looked  up  from  his  hard, 
hopeless  work.  He  waved  his  hand  in 
consent  with  the  wide,  gracious  Italian 
gesture,  smiling  the  flashing  Italian 
smile. 

Buck,  dropping  in  a  little  later, 
grinned  sheepishly  and  pretended  to 
join  in  Niccolo's  surprise  and  delight 
at  the  "joke."  The  land  over  which 
the  machines  had  driven  was  cleared 
of  stones  and  cactus,  freshly  turned, 
and  ready  for  the  building. 

"By  the  way,"  Buck  added,  "there's 
some  scrap  lumber  over  at  the  mill. 
Wonder  if  you  couldn't  use  that." 

Every  man  in  the  construction  camp 
had  a  hand  in  building  that  house. 
Sunday  was  their  big  day.  Early  in 
the  morning  they  arrived,  Hop  Sing 
coming  along  to  cook  the  dinner.  And 
until  dark  they  worked,  sawing,  nail- 
ing. 

By  the  time  the  frail  little  mother 
arrived  from  the  big  city,  Niccolo  and 
Beppo  belonged  to  the  gang;  any  one 
of  the  laborers  would  have  done  any- 
thing on  earth  for  the  Italian  man,  with 
his  quick  sympathy,  his  big,  warm  heart, 
and  vivid  smile.   And  when  little  Beppo 
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said  his  prayers  at  night  he  asked  God 
to  take  care  of  Buck  and  Steve  and 
Jake  and  Texie  Kid  and  Hop  Sing  "and 
make  them  good  boys." 

The  frail  little  mother  did  not  stay 
long;  Niccolo's  sacrifice  had  come  too 
late.  Not  all  his  tender  care,  not  all 
the  awkward  friendliness  and  sympathy 
of  the  rough  "gang"  could  keep  away 
the  great  enemy.  But  when  she  slipped 
away  from  the  house  they  had  built  for 
her  at  least  Niccolo  did  not  have  to 
bear  his  grief  alone  in  a  strange  land. 
On  all  sides  were  friends,  men  whose 
hearts  were  as  warm  as  their  manners 
were  gruff. 

One  day,  after  Niccolo  had  been 
alone  for  some  time,  being  both  father 
and  mother  to  little  Beppo,  he  was 
offered  a  job  with  the  gang.  They  were 
short-handed  and  could  use  him.  And 
Niccolo  needed  the  money. 

"But  leetle  Beppo — I  cannot  leave 
heem." 

Then  Buck  passed  on  to  Niccolo  the 
advice  that  all  the  gang  had  decided 
upon.  Niccolo  ought  to  marry.  They 
met  all  his  vehement,  gestureful  pro- 
tests, his  shocked  denials  with  the  one 
unanswerable  argument — Beppo  needed 
a  mother. 

At  last  Niccolo  was  persuaded  to 
write  to  his  cousin  in  Italy,  asking,  him 
to  find  him  a  wife.     The  house  and 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  that 
Niccolo  owned  meant  much  to  the  dark- 
eyed  beauties  of  his  native  village,  and 
one  of   them,  Tina 
Farronni,    was  but 
too  glad  to  come  to 
be  wife  to  Niccolo, 
mother  to  the  little 
boy.   At  least  so  she 
wrote. 

But  somehow, 
from  the  minute 
that  she  left  the  train 
at  the  bare  wooden 
station  and  came,  a 
shawl  over  her  head, 


her  possessions  tied  in  a  big  handker- 
chief, to  meet  Niccolo,  not  one  of  the 
gang  believed  that  she  wished  to  be 
a  wife  or  mother,  save  as  it  would 
serve  her  own  purpose,  or  that  behind 
her  sparkling  eyes  was  love  of  any- 
thing but  gain,  that  neither  Niccolo  nor 
Beppo  would  mean  anything  to  her, 
save  as  they  could  further  the  ends  of 
Tina  Farronni. 

But  Niccolo  had  no  such  thought. 
Proudly  he  stood  beside  his  pretty 
bride  while  Judge  Newcombe  per- 
formed the  ceremony  in  the  general 
store ;  then  he  took  her  to  the  home 
he  and  his  friends  had  built.  He  could 
take  the  job  now,  and  his  simple  life, 


The  heart  of 
him  was 
back  in  his  little 
garden. 
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working  hard  all  day,  coming  home  at 
night  to  wife  and  baby,  was  all  he  had 
ever  dreamed  of  asking,  He  was  happy 
with  his  work,  his  friends,  his  home. 

When  Mayhew7,  the  same  clerk  who 
had  driven  him  and  little  Beppo  out  to 
Paradise  Meadows,  offered  to  help 
teach  his  wife  English,  Niccolo  was 
grateful  to  him,  just  as  he  had  been 
grateful  to  the  "gang."  Niccolo  was 
simple  and  kindly,  and  it  never  entered 
his  friendly  thoughts  that  other  men 
might  be  otherwise. 

So  while  he  worked  at  the  camp, 
stopping  now  and  then  to  wipe  the 
perspiration  from  his  neck  and  fore- 
head and  to  think  of  going  home  to 
Beppo  and  Tina,  Tina  was  smiling  over 
her  English  textbook,  glancing  up  with 
her  flashing  black  eyes  at  her  dapper 
teacher. 


He  married  her  proudly  in  the  general  store 


"I  lof,  you  lof,  he  lofs,  we  lof,  you 
lof,  they  lof,"  she  would  recite. 

Her  teacher  would  bring  her  candy 
and  pretty  things  to  wear.  They  locked 
little  Beppo  out  while  the  lessons  were 
going  on,  and  one  day,  her  teacher's 
hand  on  hers,  her  teacher's  arm  around 
her  waist,  Tina  learned  a  new  conju- 
gation. 

"I  lof — I  lof  you  !"  she  said. 
After  that,  Tina  thought  no  more 
of  Xiccolo  and  little  Beppo,  only  of 
how  she  could  leave  them.    She  was 
far  from  Italy;  she  had  no  money. 

One  da}'  the  chance  came.  A  letter 
from  Italy  came,  bringing  a  money  or- 
der. Little  Beppo's  mother's  mother 
had  written,  asking  Xiccolo  to  bring 
her  grandson  and  heir  to  Italy  that  she 
might  see  him  before  she  died.  And 
she  sent  the  passage 
money.  It  was  only 
enough  for  one. 

"Oh,  let  me  go !"  Tina 
pleaded,  her  big  black 
eyes  carefully  softened, 
her  soft  arms  around  Nic- 
colo's  neck.  "I  am  lonely 
to  see  my  own  people. 
Let  me  take  the  boy  and 
go-" 

For    a    moment  only 
Niccolo   hesitated.  He, 
too,  would  like  to  see  his 
old    home    again.  But 
Niccolo  was  not  selfish. 

"All— a  11  right, 
Tina,"  he  said.  "You 
—you  will  take  very  good 
care  of  leetle  Beppo?" 

And  Tina  smiled  into 
his  eyes  and  said  that  she 
would,  just  as,  a  half 
hour  later,  she  smiled  into 
Mayhew's  eyes. 

"A  fat  chance  I'd  have 
of  slipping  away,"  he 
said.  "Where'd  I  get 
money  enough  to  go  to 
Italy?" 
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Money  enough  to  take  one  of  them  home  to  Italy. 


"Sh  I" 

Tina  tiptoed  over  to  the  stone  above 
the  fireplace.  Looking  guiltily  over  her 
shoulder,  she  lifted  a  loose  brick. 
There,  in  a  sack,  was  money,  money 
that  Niccolo's  mamma  had  saved  for 
Beppo,  a  few  pennies  at  a  time, 
squeezed  out  of  the  household  expenses, 
scrimped  out  of  her  own  little  earnings. 

"Eet  ees  enough !"  Tina  said  de- 
lightedly. 

It  was  lonely  for  Xiccolo  after  his 
wife  and  the  little  boy  had  gone,  and 
he  often  found  himself  listening  for 
little  feet  that  did  not  come.  But  he 
only  worked  harder,  saved  a  little  more, 
made  the  house  a  little  more  comfort- 
able, waiting  for  the  time  when  they 
should  come  back. 

One  day  as  he  was  coming  back  from 
the  camp  he  stopped  to  wash  his  hands 
in  the  stream  that  ran  through  his  prop- 
erty. There  was  a  queer  slickness  to 
the  water,  and  Xiccolo  wrinkled  puz- 
zled brows  and  rubbed  his  fingers  to- 
gether; he  even  tasted  the  water.  Then, 
his  eyes  snapping  with  excitement,  he 


ran  up  the  stream.  All  along  the  way  a 
shiny,  opalescent  film  floated  on  the 
water.  Suddenly  he  discovered  the  place 
from  which  it  came.  Beside  the  stream 
the  earth  had  been  pushed  up  into  a  lit- 
tle hummock,  and  in  a  thick,  slow, 
steady  stream  crude  oil  was  flowing  out 
of  the  ground,  dropping  into  the  stream. 

"Xiccolo,  don't  you  see!'"  the  excited 
gang  demanded.  "It's  oil,  Nick,  on 
your  land.  AYake  up !  Xick,  don't 
you  know  what  that  means  ?  You're 
rich,  Xick,  rich." 

When  Xick  finally  understood  what 
it  meant  he  flung  his  hands  out  in  the 
familiar  vivid  Italian  gesture. 

"Xot  me,"  he  said  with  his  flashing 
smile.    "I  am  not  reech ;  we  all  are. 

"And  teenk,"  he  said,  when  the  ex- 
clamations had  died  down  a  little,  "eet 
will  be  for  Beppo,  too.  Beppo — my 
leetle  Beppo — he  weel  be  reech !" 

"Oh,  that  reminds  me !"  Buck  drew 
a  letter  out  of  his  pocket.  "I  was 
bringing  this  when  you  sprung  the  oil 
on  us.  I  guess  it's  news  from  the  little 
cayuse.    It's  from  Italy." 

The  men  withdrew  to  let  the  happy 
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father  have  his  first  glimpse  of  the 
letter  alone.  They  waited,  hesitating, 
in  the  background  for  Niccolo  to  tell 
them  the  news.  Several  minutes  passed 
and  he  did  not  speak  or  turn. 

"Nick !"  one  of  the  men  fina 
called. 

Still  he  did  not  turn. 

"Nick!"      Buck     ran  up 
catching  the  Italian  by  the 
arm.      "Nick,    what — 
what's  the  matter?" 

Niccolo  turned  a  face 
gray  with  desolation  to 
his  friends. 

"Beppo  ees  dead." 

The  letter  was  silently 
passed    from    hand    to  ■ 
hand.      Niccolo  did 
not    speak,  and 
after  a  few      ,         ,  „ 

awkwardly     r-%n  ; 

tendered      ^  ' 
bits    of      K™'  ' 
,s  y  m  pa-  t 
thy    t  h  e 
"gang" 

walked  away,  leaving  the  man  alone. 
Dully  he  turned  back  toward  the  rough 
shack,  the  shack  that  had  been  built 
for  mamma  and  Beppo. 

Niccolo,  who  had  been  poor  and 
young  and  gay,  walked  through  the 
empty,  quiet  rooms.  He  would  never 
see  mamma  waiting  there  at  the  door 

again.   And  Beppo   Niccolo  stared 

with  unseeing  eyes  at  his  work-worn 
hands.  He  was  a  rich  man  now,  rich 
and  old  and  alone. 

All  up  and  down  the  desert  country 
the  news  spread ;  Beppo  was  dead,  little 
Beppo  with  the  soft  black  eyes  and 
sturdy,  tiny  fists.  The  gruff  workmen 
would  forget  and  look  off  toward  Nic- 
colo's  shack,  watching  for  the  familiar 
little  figure.  Then,  they  would  remem- 
ber, and  the  sage  and  sand  and  cactus 
would  blur  through  a  hot  haze.  And 
Buck  or  Hop  Sing  or  the  Texas  Kid 
would  brush  away  the  unashamed  tears 


and  make  perhaps 
some  gruff,  tender 
reference    to  the 
baby    boy  who 
would  never 
come  running 
across  the 
desert  again. 


just  Jor  nn 


all  arc  reech  now. 


Only  old  Judge  Newcombe  in  the 
frontier  town  refused  to  accept  the 
news  as  final. 

"I'll  write  to  the  American  consul  in 
Italy,"  he  said.  "I  never  did  like  that 
woman's  looks.  Might's  well  make 
sure. 

Day  after  day,  Niccolo  went  about 
his  tasks  mechanically.  He  could  not 
smile  and  play  now,  not  without  Beppo, 
and  work  was  not  worth  while  with  no 
Beppo  to  work  for. 

"He  don't  hear  you  when  you  talk 
to  him,"  one  of  the  men  declared.  "He 
don't  seem  to  be  here  at  all." 

And  Niccolo  was  really  not  there ;  he 
worked  with  his  rough  hands,  but  the 
heart  of  him  was  back  in  the  little 
garden  where  Beppo  had  played  among 
the  flowers  and  mamma  had  tended  the 
stand  on  the  sunny  street. 

When  a  strange,  unbelievably  won- 
derful piece  of  news  came  from  the 
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consul  in  Italy — that  the  child  was  liv- 
ing, that  his  stepmother  had  concealed 
him  that  she  might  claim  his  tiny  for- 
tune— nobody  told  Niccolo.  There 
might  be  a  mistake — wait.  But  the 
news  spread  from  camp  to  camp,  from 
town  to  town.  And  while  Niccolo 
worked  and  grieved  all  the  desert  was 
waiting. 

One  evening  Niccolo  was  building 
his  fire  as  usual,  and  as  usual  he  was 
seeing,  instead  of  the  leaping  flames,  a 
tiny,  black-eyed  boy  with  a  great 
sprinkling  can  and  a  laughing  baby 
face.  Niccolo  laid  the  poker  on  the 
floor  beside  him.  Why  build  the  fire 
— why  do  anything?  There  was  no- 
body to  do  it  for  now. 

"Ah,  Beppo  "    He  stretched  his 

yearning  arms  toward  the  flickering  lit- 
tle figure  in  the  flames,  the  familiar, 
vivid  Italian  gesture.  The  intensity  of 
his  longing  swept  out  and  filled  the 
little  room.  And  suddenly,  as  though 
born  of  his  agony,  a  tiny  figure  pushed 
open  the  outer  door.    Niccolo  turned. 

For  a  moment  he  stared;  then  he 


brushed  his  work-worn  hand  across  his 
eyes  as  though  afraid  to  look  longer 
at  the  vision.  He  was  seeing  Beppo 
everywhere,  in  the  firelight,  the  shad- 
owy corners. 

"Run  on  in,  kid,"  gruff,  tender  voices 
ordered  from  the  doorway,  and  clumsy, 
kindly  hands  pushed  him  forward. 

And  straight  into  his  father's  yearn- 
ing arms  the  little  boy  ran.  Niccolo 
might  try  to.  brush  away  the  vision,  to 
shut  out  the  pain  of  it,  but  his  eager 
hands  could  feel  the  texture  of  the  lit- 
tle dress,  the  warm,  soft  little  cheek. 
He  opened  his  eyes.  Beppo  stood 
there,  no  dream  born  of  longing,  but 
the  real  flesh-and-blood  baby. 

"Beppo — Beppo — my  leetle  boy  !" 

His  passionate  cry  rang  out  at  last, 
believing,  rejoicing.    Silently  the  gruff 
conspirators  tiptoed  away,  leaving  the. 
two  alone  in  tthe  firelight. 

Love  had  taken  the  land  agent's  grim 
joke  and  wrought  a  miracle.  Sand-- 
rock,  sagebrush,  cactus — desert  as  far- 
as  eye  could  see.  But  it  was  Paradise 
Meadows. 


VILLAINS,  1919  MODEL 

\U  HEN  all  the  rolling  world's  at  peace 

From  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to  Greece, 
And  Prussian  captains  take  surcease 

From  instigating  killin's ; 
When  Russian  dukes  are  out  of  date, 
And  Leagues  of  Nations  moderate 
The  outbursts  of  the  Hymn  of  Hate— 

What  shall  we  do  for  villains? 

When  lady  spies  are  forced  to  work, 
And  gently  purs  the  wicked  Turk, 
And  German  plotters  cease  to  lurk — 

For  so  has  fate  bereft  us ; 
The  hero's  fist  will,  so  to  speak, 
Knock  to  the  middle  of  next  week 
The  horrid,  hairy  Bolshevik — 

The  only  villain  left  us  ! 

Marjorie  Charles  Driscoll. 


Kitty  Gordon's 
Handicap 

By  Alice  Hogue 

KITTY  GORDON  tells  the 
hero  that  she  no  longer 
loves  him,  and  goes  out  into 
the  night — in  a  twenty-five- 
thousand-dollar  sable  coat.  Or 
she  tears  up  the  incriminating 
papers — and  wears  a  hat  with 
a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
paradise  plumes  on  it. 
That's  her  handicap — no  mat- 
ter how  she  acts,  her  audi- 
ence is  likely  to  say  just  one 
thing:  hat  marvelous 

clothes ! " 

She  has  shown  her  ability 
to  "put  over"  a  role  in  which 
she  wears  ragged  dresses,  but 
every  one  urged  that  she  go 
back  to  society  drama.  They 
said  that  the  parts  fitted  her 
better.  They  really  meant 
that  the  clothes  did. 

I  confess  that  when  I  saw 
this  picture  I  didn't  instantly 
wonder  at  whom  she  was  go- 
ing to  throw  that  vase,  and 
plan  to   see   "Playthings  of 
Passion"  and  find  out.  What 
I  thought  was:  ';Ah,  fringe  on 
the  edge  of  her  dress  in- 
stead of  a  hem— wonder  if 
that  wouldn't  be  pretty  on 
\       my  cretonne  skirt." 

However,  I  think  I'd  just 
as  soon  have  Kitty  Gordon's 
handicap.  How  about  you? 


The  Days  of  Real  Sport 


By 
Charles 
Gatchell 


"Skinny"  and  his  playmates, 
who  were  created  by  Clare 
Briggs,  the  car- 
toonist, are 
now  appearing 
the  screen. 


ar- 


ff 


Briggs  and  the  principal  members  of  his  company 


£>OME  twenty-five  years  ago  there  lhTed  in  a  small 
town  in  Illinois  a  chubby-faced  boy  named  Clare 
Briggs.    Now  there  was  nothing  unusual  about 
this  boy;  he  was  just  a  restless,  healthy  youngster,  full  of  spirits 
— and  mischief.    He  lived  in  an  old-fashioned  frame  house — 
the  kind  that  had  haircloth  furniture  and  a  "whatnot"  in  the 
parlor — a  house  that  was  lighted  by  kerosene  lamps  and  heated 
by  a  base-burner — a  house  with  an  attic  that  was  a  place  for 
romance  and  adventure  on  rainy  days,  and  with  a  cellar  that 
was  stocked  villi  walnuts,  apples,  cider,  and  mincemeat  when 
fall  came. 

Instead  of  having  movies  for  enter- 
tainment, Clare  Briggs  went  to  church 
sociables,  Sunday-school  picnics,  and 
"parties."  When  the  circus  came  to 
town  he  worked  his  way  in  by  helping 
unload  the  wagons.  During  the  long- 
summer  vacations  he  went  on  exploring 
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trips  along  the 
railroad  tracks, 
played  baseball, 
went  -swimming 
at  least  once  a 
day,  and  had  a 
good  time  gener- 
ally. In  short,  he 
lived  the  life  that 
practically  every 
healthy  boy 
throughout  the 
Middle  West, 
and  in  a  good 
many  oth  e  r 
places,  did 
twenty-odd  years 
ago. 

But,  unlike  so 
many  boys, 
Briggs  never  en- 
grew 


The  aim  in 
The  Days  of  Real 

Sport''' 
is  to  bring  oui 
the  comedies 
and  tragedies 
of  boyhood. 


At  least  he  retained  so 
much  of  the  spirit  of 
boyhood  that  when  he 
finally  became  a  news- 
paper cartoonist  and 
started  to  draw  pictures  of  "the  days 
of  real  sport"  he  found  he  had  dis- 
covered a  magic  wand  that  enabled  him 
to  take  back  to  childhood  with  him 
every  one  who  saw  his  cartoons,  and 
that,  of  course,  made  him  famous.  I 
presume  you  know  his  cartoons ;  I  hope 
so,  at  any  rate. 

Well,    like  every- 
thing else,  Briggs'  car- 
toons are  now  appear- 
ing on  the  screen ;  not 
as  animated  comics — 
that  wouldn't  be  prac- 
ticable— but   as  two- 
reel  comedies, 
acted  by  a  com- 
pany  of  young- 
sters selected  by 
Briggs  himself, 
for    he  has 
formed  his  own 
company  and  is 
actively  taking 
a  hand  in  the 
productions. 
"I'm  trying 
to  do  some- 
thing en- 
tirely differ- 
e  n  t   fro  m 
anything 
that's  been 
done  here- 
tofore,'' 
B  riggs 
said  to 
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me,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  as  he  looked  up 
from  his  drawing- 
board  in  his  office  at 
the  New  York  Trib- 
une, where  he  sat  at 
work  on  one  of  his  "kid"  pictures. 
"I'm  trying  to  put  onto  the  screen  the 
thing  that  seems  to  have  made  the  car- 
toons successful;  that  is,  just  the 
homely  atmosphere  of  boyhood.  What 
I  mean  is  that  it's  the  spirit  of  the 
thing  I'm  trying  in  the  main  to  put 
across — the  real  human  interest  rath 
than  some  fool  plot. 

'Take,  for  instance,  such  a  theme 
as  a  boy's  first  pair  of  long  trousers, 
the  theme  on  which  one  of  the  pic- 
tures is  based.    Now  you  can't  go 
ahead  and  build  up  a  regular  con- 
ventional plot  on  that.   That  theme  J 
just    calls    for    a    cross-section  j| 
of    human    life — what    the    boy  M 
thinks  and  feels,  his  shyness,  sen-  I 
sihveness  when  he  first  wears  his 
first  pair  of  long  trousers.  The 
thing  is  funny,  and  yet  it's  a  trag- 
edy for  the  boy.    Golly,  I  remem- 
ber what  I  went  through  when  I 

first  had   Well,  you  know 

what  I 

I  knew  very  well, 
that  I  thought  he 


man  who  has  to  get  the  old- 
fashioned  things  together  for 
the  settings.  He  said  he'd 
rather  reproduce  a  castl: 
than  the  kind  of  a  house  T 
called  for.    But  he  did  it! 

"The  really  interesting 
thing  about  making  these 
pictures  is  that  the  young- 
sters have  so  much  fun  out 
of  it/'  he  went  on.    "I  guess 


mean. 
I  nodded. 
And  I  added 
was  on  the  right  track 

"Of  course,  when 
to  put  over  the  spirit  of  the  thing 
in  that  way,  you  must  bend  every 
possible  effort  to  get  the  details 
just  right ;  you  can't  get  away 
with  artificial  makeshifts,"  I  said. 

"Of  course  we  can't,"  he  an- 
swered. "And  maybe  that  doesn't 
make  trouble  for  the  technical 


Briggs 
the  life 


has 
he  knew 


is  accuraielx 
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it's  because  the  stuff  isn't  artificial  that 
they  enjoy  it  so  much.  And  you  can 
see  that  with  all  the  swimming  and 
baseball  and  sliding  downhill  and — oh, 
well,  everything  that  a  healthy  young- 
ster does  that  there's  pretty  good  rea- 
son for  its  being  good  fun." 
•  "You've  picked  out  some  special  lo- 
cations for  the  work?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,    yes,"   he  answered. 
"We    found    an    old  New 
England  village  not  far  from 
New    York    City    that's  as 
homely  and  old-fashioned  as 
any  one  could  want.    It  took 
me  right  back  to  my  old  home 
town   the   first  time   I  saw 
it.     And  we 
scoured 
around  until 
we  had  found  just  the 
sort  of  an  old  house 
that  Ave  wanted  for  our 
'family'  to  live  in." 

"And  I  suppose 
you'll  soon  quit  being 
a  cartoonist  and  turn 
into  a  movie  magnate?" 
I  suggested. 

Briggs 
g  r  inned. 
"Well,  not 
for  a  while 
yet,"  he  said,  with  a  chuckle, 
as  he  picked  up  his  pen  and 
resumed  his  work. 
"I  expect  to 
keep  right 


on 

for  some  time  to  come." 

Briggs'  drawings  first 
became  well  known 
through  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une, where  Briggs 
worked  when  he  created 
his  famous  types.  A  few 
years  ago  the  New7  York 
Tribune  decided  they 
wanted  Briggs,  and, 
somewhat  to  his  sur- 
prise, they  signed  him 
up  to  come  to  New 
Yrork  and  work.- 


Why  Men  Get  Married 

Robert  Anderson  proved  that  every  bachelor 
can  be   his  own  cook — if  he   isn't  hungry. 

By  Warren  Reed 

PLEASE,  to-day  I   come  not 
please,  to-day  I  have  a  pain. 
Oh,  thunder!" 
Robert  Anderson  hung  up 
the  telephone  receiver. 

"That  means  that  we  get 
our  own  breakfast,  and  then 
do  the  work,"  he  announced. 
"Just  about  three  times  a  week 
my  Jap  calls  me  up  and 
gives  that  excuse  for 
not  coming  over 
to  see  to  the 
house,  and  he 
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Housekeeping 
isn't  light 
when  the 
cook  leaves. 
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always  winds  up  with  'Oh,  thun- 
der!' because  that's  what  I 
said  the  first  time  | 
he  did  it.  He  says  r 

it   instead  of      yj$8p|fL     '  " 
saying  'Good-  /£■ 
by;'  thinks 
it's  the 
proper  thing 
to    end  a 
conversa- 
tion with, 
and  I  have 
no  reply 
to  make. 


The  complete 
darning  outfit 
for  bachelors. 


Well,  sorry  you're  spending  the  week-end  with 
me  ?" 

Of  course  I  said  I  wasn't,  though  I  did  wish 
that  we  hadn't  asked  so  many  people  to  dinner 
the  night  before ;  unwashed  dishes  never  did 
interest  me.  But  Anderson  had  been  deter- 
mined to'  show  me  that  a  bachelor  can  keep 
house  as  well  as  a  married  couple  can,  and 
I  was  in  the  process  of  being  convinced. 

Well,  we  began  on  breakfast  and  the  dishes 
at  the  same  time. 

"I'll  wash  'em  while  the  coffee's  boiling,"  An- 
derson remarked  nonchalantly,  tying  a  gingham 
apron  around  him.    "You  can  make  the  toast." 

Sure  I  could  make  the  toast ;  that  is,  I  could 
make  it  when  Anderson  wasn't  falling  down 
the  cellar  stairs,  accompanied  by  five  empty 
milk  bottles,  or  the  coffee  wasn't  boiling  over 
and  descending  in  a  scalding  cataract  on  my 
arms  and  his  ankles.  Finally  I  burned  up  all 
the  bread,  and  he  dashed  off  to  the  corner 
grocery,  gingham  apron  and  all,  to  get  some 
more. 

"You  ought  not  to  mind  a  few  casualties  like 
these,"  I  reminded  him 
as  we  made  a  breakfast 
of  bread  and  milk  off 
the  end  of  the 
gas  stove. 
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who  was  M'sieu  Cuckoo  in  'Hearts  of  the 
World'  and  Paul  Patricia  in  'The  Heart 
of  Humanity  '  " 

Now,  a  Danish  curse  is  a  terrible  thing, 
particularly  early  in  the  day.  Robert  An- 
derson was  born  and  began  his  stage 
career  in  Denmark,  and,  though  he's  been 
in  America  several  years  now,  his  vocabu- 
lary of  foreign  expletives  is  still  intact.  I 
gathered  from  the  harangue  that  started 
then  and  lasted  fifteen  minutes  by  the 
kitchen  clock  that  D.  W.  Griffith  consid- 
ered his  actors'  lives  even  in  battle  scenes 
and  that  Universal  had  never  yet  made 
him  risk  his  life  as  he  had  that  morning. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  a  hectic  one. 
We  went  fishing  first  of  all,  got  our  feet 
soaking  wet,  and  utterly  wrecked  our 
socks,  so  Anderson  got  out  a  complete 
darning  outfit  for  bachelors  when  we 
arrived  at  home,  and  succeeded  in  making 
his  hands  look  as  if  he  had  been  picking- 
cactus.  Then  he  proved  what  a  champion 
he  was  at  burning  himself  when  he  got 
afternoon  tea,  and  finally,  after  saying  he 
could  beat  me  at  tennis  with  his  eyes  shut, 
went  sound  asleep. 

Next  time  I  visit  him  he'll  stay  at  the 
me ! 


hotel  with 


Firebug  Ince 

FIRE!  Fire!  Fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  fire!  Thomas  H. 
Ince  lighted  it  for  some  of  the  scenes 
of  "The  Lady  of  Red  Butte,"  and 
Dorothy  Dalton,  Thomas  Holding, 
Tully  Marshall,  a  supporting  company 
of  five  hundred  actors,  seven  camera 
men,  and  several  subdirectors  dashed 
about,  hurrying  from  one  shot  to  an- 
other, while  wind  machines  were  driv- 
ing the  flames  from  house  to  house  of 
the  little  village  street,  speeding  up  the 
action. 

Staging  a  bonfire  like  this  one  is  no 
joke.  Ince  trained  his  actors  for  days, 
while  the  two-block-long  village  was  being 
built — there  couldn't  be  any  retakes  on 
such  scenes  as  these!  The  Santa  Monica 
fire  department  and  men  with  chemical 
extinguishers  were  on  hand  to  see  that 
the  fire  didn't  leave  Inceville,  and  every- 
thing was  carefully  prepared  for  the  big 
day  when  Ince  took  a  final  look  around 
and  shouted:    "All  right — let's  go!" 


LOUISE  LOVELY  did  an  Eliza- 
j  crossing-the-ice  act  a  while  ago, 
only,  instead  of  the  che-ild,  she 
carried  Tippy,  .  her  fluffy,  long-haired 
dog.  You  see,  Louise  was  going  to 
Palm  Springs  to  make  scenes  for 
"Wolves  of  the  Night"  with  William 
Farnum,  and  she  didn't  dare  leave 
Tippy  in  Los  Angeles  alone  and  un- 
protected while  she  was  gone ;  there's 
been  so  much  agitation  there  of  late  by 
people  who  want  to  pass  a  law  ordering 
the  killing  of  all  dogs  that  Louise 
feared  they'd  put  it  through  in  her  ab- 
sence, and  she'd  return  to  find  that 
Tippy  was  no  more.  So  she  tucked  him 
into  a  dog  basket,  despite  his  protests, 
and  together  they  journeyed  to  a  ranch 
fifty  miles  from  Los  Angeles  and  eight 
miles  off  the  beaten  track. 

"I  felt  exactly  like  an  embezzling 
bank  cashier,''  she  declared  when  tell- 
ing about   her   experiences   later  on. 
"Every  time  any  one  looked  at  the 
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basket  I  trembled,  and  Tippy  barked  at 
the  wrong  moments  always.  You  see. 
I  had  to  go  part  way  in  a  train,  and 
dogs  weren't  allowed  to  ride  with  the 
passengers,  so  I  had  to  conceal  him.  I 
decided  that  if  the  conductor  asked  me 
what  was  in  that  basket  I'd  say  it  was 
a  parrot  that  had  hydrophobia !" 

But  Tippy  finally  arrived  at  his  coun- 
try home,  and  stayed  there  unmolested 
until  Louise  returned. 

It's  all  very  interesting  and  exciting 
— J.  M.  Barrie's  deciding"  to  let  his 
books  and  plays  be  put  into  film  form. 
It  would  seem  there  were*a  number  of 
factors  influencing  his  final  decision. 
One  of  these  without  doubt  was  his 
acquaintance  with  D.  W.  Griffith  and 
his  admiration  for  both  that  master  of 
picture  making  and  for  that  other  mas- 
ter of  picture  making.  Cecil  De  Mille, 
the  latter  of  whom  is  to  direct  "The 
Admirable  Crichton." 
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fuanita  Hansen  says  her  comedy  training  made  her  an  actress 


Having  taken  the  plunge,  perhaps 
Mr.  Barrie  feels  that  having  his  books 
and  plays  made  into  pictures  will  not 
be  so  bad,  after  all.  At  any  rate,  he 
has  disposed  of  the  picture  rights  to 
"Half  Hours,"  his  book  of  playlets,  to 
Goldwyn,  and  Pauline  Frederick  has 
already  commenced  work  on  the  pictu- 
rization  of  "The  Twelve  Pound  Look." 

One  can  imagine  with  what  fine  ar- 
tistic feeling  and  understanding  Cecil 
De  Mille  will  undertake  his  task  of 


picturizing  the  first  great 

Barrie  story  which  has 
ever  seen  the  light  of  the 
Kliegs.  "The  Admirable 
Crichton"  is  to  receive  all 
the  artistic  consideration 
at  Mr.  De  Mille's  hands 
which  the  author  himself 
could  give  it  if  he  were 
present.  In  fact,  if  the 
fine  essence  of  the  Barrie 
whimsy  can  be  preserved 
on  the  screen,  who  so  able 
to  do  it  as  Mr.  De  Mille  ? 

Juanita  Hansen,  who 
has  been  a  star  in  her  own 
right,  is  Tom  Mix's  lead- 
ing woman  in  "The  Ro- 
mance of  Cow  Hollow." 
Miss  Hansen  entered  mo- 
tion pictures  because — 
well,  she  wanted  to  go  to 
work  and  she  believed 
motion  pictures  opened 
up  the  best  prospects. 
First  she  got  a  position 
as  an  extra  girl,  but  that 
only  lasted  three  days. 
However,  before  she 
could  get  discouraged  she 
was  given  a  part  and  was 
paid  thirty  dollars  a  week. 

"That  was  an  enormous 
sum  to  me,"  said  Miss 
Hansen.     "I   had  never 
earned  a  dollar  in  my  life 
before,    and    of  course 
couldn't  have  earned  so  much  without 
special  training  in  any  other  profes- 
sion." 

The  company  Miss  Hansen  was  with 
lasted  only  two  months,  and  then  she 
went  into  comedy  and  stayed  there 
nearly  a  year. 

"And  I  want  to  go  on  record,"  she 
continued  when  she  told  us  her  history, 
"as  saying  that  my  corned}'  experience 
has  helped  me  a  lot  in  more  dramatic 
work.   You  can't  walk  through  comedy 
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without  ever  changing 
y  o  u  r  expression.  You 
need  your  eyes,  your 
mouth — in  fact,  ever  y 
feature  of  your  face — to 
get  stuff  over  in  comedy, 
so  that  when  you  come 
from  it  to  dramatic  work 
you  k  n  o  w  something 
about  how  to  make  your 
face  reflect  different  emo- 
tions." 

That  gallant  and  dash- 
ing young  Irishman,  Wil- 
liam Desmond,  better 
known  as  "Bill,"  is  one  of 
the  latest  film  stars  to  let 
Cupid  catch  up  with  him 
and  tag  him.  The  name 
of  the  lady  on  the  tag  is 
Mary  Mclvor,  who,  as 
everybody  knows,  is  a 
very  pretty  and  clever 
young  actress. 

Little  Mrs.  Desmond  is 
only  eighteen  years  old, 
and  Bill  declares  she  is 
the  cleverest  girl  in  the 
world.  Such  overwhelm- 
ing faith  has  he  in  his 
young  wife's  talents  that 
he  says  he  will  later  train 
her  for  the  stage. 

There's  a  very  charm- 
ing- and  reallv  touching 


little  story  back  of  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Des- 
mond and  Miss  Mclvor,  commencing 
in  the  old  Triangle  days  at  Culver  City. 
At  that  time,  of  course,  Mr.  Desmond 
was  married  to  Lillian  Lamson,  an  ac- 
tress, who  retired  when  she  married, 
the  Desmonds  being  greatly  devoted  to 
each  other. 

One  day  there  appeared  on  the  Tri- 
angle lot  the  prettiest  little  blue-eyed 
extra  girl  in  the  world.  She  was  Mary 
Mclvor,  and  she  was  cast  for  a  bit 
in  Mr.  Desmond's  picture.    He  liked 


Mary  Mclvor  took  Bill  Desmond's  name  a  while  ago. 


her  work  very  much,  but  lost  sight  of 
her  for  a  while,  and  she  played  about 
the  lot  injbits  and  extra  parts  with  other 
stars  JEor  some  time.  Then,  one  day, 
remembering  how  Bill's  warm  Irish 
heart  had  prompted  him  to  help  her 
make  good  in  his  picture,  she  timidly 
asked  him  if  she  couldn't  have  another 
part  in  his  next  picture.  He  said  he'd 
do  what  he  could,  and.  knowing  her  to 
be  a  poor  girl,  he  helped  her  as  he 
had  before,  all  the  time  looking  on  her 
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Recently  this  crowd  called  on  an  old  lad\ 


on  pic i 


-imagine  her  feelings ! 


as  a  child.  A  few  months  later — that 
was  two  years  ago — his  wife  died.  He 
was  inconsolable,  and  little  Mary  Mc- 
Ivor  seemed  the  only  one  who  could 
take  him  out  of  himself.  They  became 
fast  friends,  Mr.  Desmond,  however, 
treating  her  as  a  child  and  protesting 
to  his  friends  that  he  would  never 
many  again.  One  day  Bill  discovered 
the  child  had  grown  up  !  She  had  been 
playing  leads  in  pictures,  too,  and  mak- 
ing quite  a  name  for  herself. 

Mr.  Desmond  took  Miss  Mclvor 
home  in  his  car  that  evening. 

"Will  you  marry  me  ?"■  he  asked  her. 

"Why— why— I  hadn't  thought  of 
marrying  anybody,"  said  Mary,  which 
probably  wasn't  true,  "but — yes  !" 

And  so  it  was  settled.  And  they  bid 
fair  to  live  happily  ever  after. 

"Land  sakes !  So  you  make  those 
moving  pictures  I've  heard  so  much 
about?  -Do  you  know,  I've  never  seen 
one." 


It  was  hard  to  tell  who  was  the  more 
surprised,  Fatty  Arbuckle  or  Mrs. 
Mary  G.  Dodge,  at  whose  farm,  near 
Glendale,  California,  Fatty  and  his 
company  had  stopped  a  few  weeks  ago, 
having  noticed  that  it  was  just  the  sort 
of  old-fashioned  rural  setting  they 
were  looking  for. 

"Well,  you  can  see  one  made,"  an- 
swered Fatty,  "and  that's  more  than 
most  people  have  ever  done." 

So  all  day  they  worked  on  the  farm, 
only  stopping  to  eat  luncheon  under 
the  broad  branches  in  the  barnyard. 
As  for  Mrs.  Dodge,  she  was  quite  agog, 
as  she  watched  them  work,  only  she 
couldn't  seem  to  quite  understand  it. 

"They  just  seemed  to  have  a  lot  of 
people  run  around,  and  Mr.  Arbuckle 
— isn't  he  fat? — fell  down  into  a  water 
trough  or  something  that  they  rigged 
up,  and  that  was  all,"  she  said.  "They 
do  say  that  when  it's  all  cut  up  and 
pieced  together  with  some  other  parts, 
like  a  puzzle  picture,  that  it's  real  good. 
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But  it  looked  to  me  like  a  lot  of  non- 
sense." 

Fatty  promised  that  if  she  could  ever 
get  to  town  he'd  see  to  it  that  she  saw 
one  of  his  complete  pictures. 

Tom  Mix  has  turned  composer ! 
Even  his  best  friends  won't  believe  the 
report  until  they  see  him  at  the  piano, 
cowboy  hat,  shooting  iron,  and  all,  im- 
provising away,  having  the  best  time 
in  the  world. 

The  only  composition  he's  finished  so 
far  is  a  waltz  dedicated  to  his  favorite 
saddle  horse,  which  died  a  while  ago. 
But  it's  quite  probable  that  some  of 
these  days  you'll  read  a  "Try  this  on 
your  piano"  sign  at  some  music  dealer's 
and  find  that  it  applies  to  a  ballad  by 
Tom. 

Jack  Mulhall  and  Wallace  Reid  went 
fishing  together  the  other  day.  Mulhall 
fished  and  fished  until  nightfall  with- 
out result.  Then,  just  as  the  evening 
shadows  were  deepening,  he  started  to 
light  his  pipe,  leaving  his  line  to  take 
care  of  itself.  A  bite  caused  it  to 
vibrate. 

"Hey!"  shouted  Wally.  "You've 
got  a  bite  !" 

|b       Keep  your  gun  handy, 
m.       as  Tom  Mix  does,  and 
%?/       your  audience  won't 
leave  earlv. 


"That's  all  right,"  replied  Mulhall 
calmly  as  he  went  on  with  his  pipe  fill- 
ing. "He's  kept  me  waiting  all  day. 
Now  let  him  wait." 

Constance  and  Norma  Talmadge  are 
the  greatest  chums  in  the  world,  but, 
while  Constance  adores  California  and 
hates  New  York,  Norma  loves  New 
York  and  detests  California.  So  they 
have  to  content  themselves  with  making 
trips  across  the  continent  back  and 
forth  to  visit  each  other.  Mother  Eliz- 
abeth Talmadge  oscillates  back  and 
forth  between  her  two  famous  daugh- 
ters. 

"We've  always  been  chums,"  said 
Constance  one  day  out  at  the  studio  as 
she  waited  for  them  to-take  some  stills. 
"When  we  were  little  we  used  always 
to  say  we  were  going  on  the  stage  and 
gave  shows  down  in  our  cellar — that 
was  in  Brooklyn — and  charged  five  pins 
to  see  them.  Norma  always  insisted  on 
locking  the  cellar  door  to  keep  the  audi- 
ences in,  I  suppose,  and  one  day  a  fire 
broke  out  and  we  had  a 
terrible  time  getting  the 
door  open.  That  was  the 
last  of  the  cellar  sliows. 

"Then,  while 
8^  ^       we  were  in  high 
x       school,  Norma 
V      announced  suh- 
i        denly  she  was 
^  t         going  down  to 
^  |         the  Vita- 
III  1         graph  to  get 
:  I   ••      a  job.  She 

C  .  of  mamma's 
(KBS*  long  dresses 
BHL      to  make  her 
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and  she  tells  me  she  tripped  over  it 
when  she  saw  the  manager  beckon  to 
her.  But  she  got  the  job.  And  of 
course  I  had  to  follow  suit." 

A  real  live  princess  has  been  discov- 
ered and  engaged  to  appear  in  Vita- 
graph  features.  Her  name  is  Princess 
Delia  Pattra.  She  is  a  niece  of  the  pres- 
ent Khedive  of  Egypt,  and  will  make 
her  screen  debut  in  "Monsieur  Picard," 
starring  Earle  Williams. 

Princess  Delia  Pattra  is  the  daughter 
of  Abass  Affend  Basha.  She  was  born 
at  the  ancient  palace  in  Cairo,  Egypt, 
in  1897,  and  has  inherited  all  the  spar- 
kling beauty  of  her  celebrated  ances- 
tors. 

It  was  a  regular  party,  with  ice  cream 
and  fancy  caps  and  at  least  one  string 
of  pearls — baby-sized  ones,  since  they 
were  for  Mary  Pickford  Rupp,  from 
Aunt  -  Mary  Pickford.  They,  as  well 
as  the  party,  were  given  in  honor  of 
the  fact  that  Lottie  Pickford  Rupp's 
little  daughter  had  reached  the  momen- 
tous occasion  of  her  third  birthday,  and 
if  the  guests  had  consented  to  make  a 
personal  appearance  at  a  motion-pic- 
ture house  they  could  certainly  have 
drawn  a  crowd,  for  who  wouldn't  want 
to  see  Bryant  Washburn,  junior,  Billy 
R_eid — son  of  Wallace — Marjorie  Flor- 
ence and  Carter  de  Haven  junior,  Irv- 
ing Cummings,  junior,  George  Beban, 
junior,  and  Julie  Cruze,  Jack  Mulhall, 

No  more  dancii 


junior,  Dick  and  Tom  Ince,  junior, 
Billy  Ince,  and  "Snookie"  Rosson. 

If  anybody  in  the  world  ought  to  be 
happy,  it's  Captain  Robert  Warwick. 
Not  only  has  he  arrived  safe  and  sound 
from  the  war  zone  after  a  year  and  a 
half's  strenuous  service  in  France,  but 
he  immediately  signed  up  a  nice  con- 
tract with  Famous  Players-Lasky,  with 
"Secret  Service"  as  his  first  release.  He 
has  an  ideal  director  in  Hugh  Ford, 
and  an  ideal  cast  in  Shirley  Mason, 
Wanda  Hawley,  Raymond  Hatton, 
Theodore  Roberts,  Irving  Cummings, 
Robert  Kane,  Edythe  Chapman,  and 
Casson  Ferguson.  Also  he  has  at  least 
one  story  picked  out  ahead,  viz.,  "Told 
in  the  Hills,"  while  Marie  Corelli's 
"Sorrows  of  Satan"  will  probably  serve 
as  another  vehicle  for  him. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  Captain 
Warwick  leased  a  beautiful  home  in 
Los  Angeles  when  he  arrived  there, 
and  imported  no  less  a  person  than  his 
own  mother,  who  has  been  dwelling  in 
San  Francisco  during  the  past  several 
years,  to  keep  house  for  him. 

"I  haven't  been  at  home  for  twelve 
years,"  said  Captain  Wanvick,  "and 
you  can  imagine  what  it  will  be  like  to 
me  to  have  this  real  home  now.  I'm 
having  the  sun  parlor  made  over  into 
a  gymnasium,  and  Kid  McCoy  is  going 
to  live  with  me  to  help  me  keep  in 
training.  It's  one  of  my  ambitions  to 
knock  him  out,  you  know." 

ig  in  the  harem  for  her — she's  in  Vitagraph 

productions  now. 
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There's  a  good  one  going 
the  rounds  in  Los  Angeles 
about  Mae  Marsh  and  her  de- 
voted husband  and  business 
manager,  Louis  Lee  Armes. 

When  Mae  appeared  in  Los 
Angeles  last  fall,  of  course  all 
her  Western  girl  friends  were 
anxious  to  get  a  peep  at  the 
husband  she  had  acquired  in 
New  York.  A  couple  of 
young  women  called  on  her, 
and  at  once,  after  the  polite 
greetings  had  been  exchanged, 
asked  quite  frankly  about  her 
husband. 

"Where  are  you  hiding 
him,  Mae?"  one  of  the  young 
ladies  asked.  "We  just  must 
see  him !" 

Just  then  a  masculine  voice 
called  down  the  stairs,  all  un- 
aware that  the  young  women 
had  already  entered  the 
house:  "Say,  Maizie,  dear, 
two  dames  just  got  out  of  a 
car  in  front  of  the  house.  If 
they  should  ask  for  me,  just 
tell  'em  I  ain't  home !" 

It  is  not  only  moments  in 
mimic  life  that  touch  the  ac- 
tor, but  happenings  at  the 
studio  such  as  befell  Tom 
Moore  the  other  day. 

"The  City  of  Comrades," 
Basil  King's  story,  was  being 
picturized,  and,  as  all  know 
who  have  read  the  novel, 
much  of  the  action  transpires 
in  what  is  known  as  the 
"down-and-out  club,"  a  meet- 
ing place  for  derelicts  of  all 
kinds. 

One  of  the  extras  engaged 
to  play  in  this  episode  timidly 
approached  the  Goldwyn  star 
the  first  day  they  were  in  a 
scene  together.  He  intro- 
duced   himself,    and  Tom 
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Moore  remembered  one  of  his  earliest 
associates,  Ed  J.  Brown,  who  was  prin- 
cipal comedian  in  the  stage  play  which 
gave  Moore  his  first  opportunity,  that 
of  carrying  a  spear,  a  number  of  years 
ago.  At  once  Director  Harry  Beau- 
mont was  let  into  the  secret  of  the  past, 
and  a  scene  was  devised  in  which  the 
star  shares  a  coveted  close-up  with  the 
old  actor  whom  he  knew  so  long  ago. 

Those  who 
have  followed 
with  much  inter- 
est the  "Henry 
and  Polly"  come- 
dies made  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sidney 
Drew  find  it  hard 
to  realize  that 
soon  there  will  be 
no  more  of  these 
delightful  cross- 
sections  of  mar- 
ried life.  The 
Dre  w  s  began 
making  these  lit- 
tle domestic  com- 
edies several 
years  ago,  and  so 
indissolubly  had 
Sidney  Drew  be- 
come linked  with 
the  character  of  Henry  in  the  minds 
of  people  throughout  the  country  that 
strangers  hailed  him  by  that  name. 

His  death,  which  occurred  in  New 
York  on  the  ninth  of  April,  marks  the 
end  of  an  interesting  theatrical  career, 
though,  oddly  enough,  when  Sidney 
Drew  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  he  expected  to  be  a 
lawyer.  He  studied  for  a  time  in  the 
office  of  Attorney  General  Brewster, 
of  Philadelphia ;  then  he  was  offered 
a  part,  at  twelve  dollars  a  week,  in 
"Our  Boarding  House,"  and  with  his 
theatrical  debut  he  bade  farewell  to  the 
law  as  a  profession.  He  acted  in  a 
number  of  plays  before  he  came  into 


Sidney  Drew  made  as  many  friends  for 
"Henry"  as  for  himself. 


prominence  as  an  actor  in  "A  Legal 
Wreck"  in  1888,  when  he  was  twenty- 
three  years  old.  From  that  time  on 
he  was  well  known  for  his  work  in 
drama  and  vaudeville,  his  fame  as  a 
motion-picture  star  being  a  develop- 
ment of  recent  years. 

He  was  a  brother  of  John  Drew 
and  an  uncle  of  Ethel,  John,  and  Lionel 
Barrymore.  His  first  wife,  Gladys 
Rankin,  was  bet- 
ter known  as 
Georgie  Cam- 
eron, and  was  a 
dramatist.  She 
died  in  January, 
1914,  and  their 
son,  S.  Rankin 
Drew,  was  killed 
in  France  in 
1 9 18,  while  serv- 
ing  wit  h  the 
French  Flying 
Corps. 

He  was  mar- 
r  i  e  d  to  Lucille 
McVey,  concert 
singer  and  recita- 
tionist,  in  July, 
1914,  and  with 
her  made  the  de- 
lightful little 
comedies  which 
endeared  them  both  to  motion-picture 
goers.  Last  summer  Sidney  Drew  re- 
turned to  the  stage  in  "Keep  Her  Smil- 
ing," a  comedy  in  which  he  and  his 
wife  appeared  as  the  Henry  and  Polly 
of  motion-picture  fame,  but  even  while 
on  tour  with  this  play  the  Drews  con- 
tinued to  make  pictures,  carrying  their 
equipment  with  them  and  making 
scenes  wherever  they  happened  to  be. 
They,  were  playing  in  Detroit  when 
Sidney  Drew  was  suddenly  taken  ill, 
and  Mrs.  Drew  hastened  with  him  to 
Xew  York,  where  he  died  a  few  days 
later.  But  his  many  friends  are  grate- 
ful for  one  thing— that  as  Henry  they 
will  still  have  him  with  them. 


Screenings 


By  William  Lord  Wright 


Coming  events  screen  their  shadows 
before. 

— o — 

Never  cross  a  movie  bridge  when 
you  come  to  it. 

— o — 

The  reckless  use  of  the  eyebrow  pen- 
cil has  spoiled  many  a  picture. 
— o — 

The  audience  gave  three  cheers  after 
the  filming  of  "Gates  Ajar"  last  eve- 
ning. There  wasn't  a  letter  or  telegram 
in  five  reels. 

— o — 

Bennie  Plank  wore  a  uniformed-rank 
K.  of  P.  sword  on  the  wrong  side  in 
the  battle  scenes  of  "In  '61,"  and  five 
hundred  feet  of  retakes  were  necessary. 
• — o — 

Realism  in  the  movies  has  reached 
such  a  stage  that  Hen  Irvingham,  the 
versatile  director,  refused  to  film 
"When  Nero  Fiddled"  unless  all  the 
extras  had  Roman  noses. 

— o — 

The  Ladies'  Art  Embroidery  Club 
will  listen  to  a  lecture,  after  prayer 
meeting  next  Thursday  evening,  when 
Osmun  Liles  will  speak  on  the  subject: 
"Motion  Pictures,  Their  Cause  And 
Effect."  Mr.  Liles  is  prominent  in  mo- 
tion pictures,  his  feet  being  used  for 
comedy  close-ups. 

— o — 

Since  Henrietta  Potee  received  an 
autographed  photograph  from  Florence 
Reed  she  wears  high-heeled  shoes,  car- 
ries a  vanity  case,  and  seems  partial  to 
the  use  of  lip  stick. 

— o — 

Sylvanus  Smucker,  dramatic  critic  of 
the  Lakeview  Vanguard,  has  written  a 
scathing  letter  of  criticism  to  the  Elite 
Film  Corporation.    He  calls  attention 


to  the  fact  that  their  latest  comedy, 
"Biffed  On  The  Noodle,"  has  no  auto- 
mobile chases. 

— o — 

The  meeting  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion was  called  off  last  night.  Doctor 
William  Rockhole,  chairman  of  the 
board,  sat  through  eight  thousand  feet 
of  film  at  the  Bon  Ton  and  forgot  all 
about  the  meeting. 

— o — 

The  production  of  "Ingomar,  The 
Barbarian,"  has  been  delayed  because 
the  studio  ran  out  of  union  suits  and 
tin  spears. 

— o — 

O.  U.  Ranter,  the  distinguished  mati- 
nee idol,  has  severed  his  connection 
with  the  Doorknob  Film  Company. 
The  name  of  the  production  appeared 
in  larger  type  than  his  name  on  the 
posters. 

— o — 

Uncle  Jobie  Goff  remarks :  "Many 
a  fillum  star  is  j  edged  by  th'  company 
that  keeps  him." 

— o — 

Four  telephone  poles  and  a  barrel  oi 
sawdust  interfered  with  the  realism  of 
the  gripping  feature  film,  "The  Storm 
In  The  Desert." 

— o — 

Hen  Pash  broke  his  Sears-Roebuck 
fiddle  right  at  the  critical  juncture  of 
"Rome  Under  Nero,"  and  four  hun- 
dred feet  of  retakes  were  necessary. 
— o — 

Jesse  O.  Rea,  the  prominent  young 
star,  has  quit  the  Walnut  Hills  Film 
Company  in  disgust.  His  last  picture 
only  presented  him  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  close-ups,  twelve  hundred 
and  forty-four  foregrounds,  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  fade-outs. 


THE  front  elevation  is  all  right,  but  those  cornices  inside  should  be 
a  little  more  round.    And  what  about  the  bathroom  plumbing?" 
That  was  my  introduction  to  Gladys  Brockwell,  rebuilder  and 
saleswoman  of  houses.    I'd  known  her  as  an  actress  ever  since  she  joined 
forces  with  the  Fox  Company,  but  to  me  this  side  line  of  hers  was 

brand-new. 

"I  had  a  dreadful  time  locating 
you ;  you  seem  to  move  so  often 
lately/'  I  made  complaint  as  I 
joined  her  and  the  blue-print-laden 
man  with  whom  she  was  talking. 

"Oh,  yes ;  I  move  every  time  I 
sell  a  house  almost.  I've  been  deal- 
ing in  houses  for  some  time  now 
as  a  side  line,"  she  explained. 
"You  see,  I  can't  tell  what's  the 
matter  with  a  house  until  I  live  in 
it,  or,  rather,  till  mother  does ;  as  a 
house  doctor  she's  a  wonder. 
Sometimes  the  trouble's  a  leaky 
roof,  and  then  again  it's  cramped 
closet  space  or  hardening  of  the 
plumbing.  But  mother  soon  diag- 
noses the  complaint,  we  have  it 
fixed,  sell  the  house,  and  move  on." 


"But  what  on  earth  do  you 
know  about  how  to  sell  a 
house?"  I  demanded. 

"Everything!"  she  declared, 
picking  up 

her  checked  ^.„-  

parasol  anc 
starting  for 
the  door. 
"It's  on  my 
mind  d  a  y 
and  night, 


Why  Gladys  Keeps  Moving 


toOo  As  I  put  on  my  make-up  and 
get  ready  to  ruin  Charles  Clary — in 
the  pictures,  of  course — I  re- 
arrange the  last  house  I've  looked  at, 
trying  to  see  how  there  can  be  two 
bathrooms  and  a  sleeping  porch  instead 
of  a  summer  kitchen  and  a  linen  closet. 
I've  learned  to  divide  husbands  into 
two  classes — those  who  insist  on  hav- 
ing a  den  and  those  who  let  their  wives 
have  sewing  rooms.  And  I've  come 
to  see  why  so  many  people  live  in 
apartments  when  they'd  much  rather 
live  in  houses ;  it's  so  much  more  con- 
venient. But  I'm  going  to  make  such 
convenient  houses  that  the  apartment 
dwellers  will  move  straight  back  into 
them ;  they're  doing  it  already !" 

"Then  when  you  say  'Woman's  place 
is  the  home'  you  mean  'the  house/ 
don't  you?" 

"I  certainly  do ;  a  house  is  so  much 
homier  than  an  apartment,"  she  assured 
me,  whistling  to  the  bulldog  that  was 
dancing  around  us.  "Before  mother 
and  I  began  this  house-to-house  exist- 


ence we  concentrated  our  attention  on 
one — and  you  should  have  seen  the  lit- 
tle conservatory  I  gathered  together. 
"But  I  don't  see  why  your  own 
arguments  don't  convince"  you 
that  you  need  a  home  of  your 


own,"   I    re-  *' 

s 

m  on  st  rated. 

''Oh— my 
p  1  a  c  e  is  in 
somebody 
else's    home  I 
apparently,"  i 
she   laughed,  \ 
waving   her  1 
parasol  at  me. 


Till  the  Clouds  Roll  By 


TPHINGS  like  this  will  happen  in  the  best  of  pictures.  Everybody,  including  the  director, 
who  is  the  chap  in  the  dark  glasses,  looks  happy  at  the  prospect  of  having  a  little 
rest  until  the  sun  comes  out  again,  and  the}*  can  go  on  shooting  the  scene.  In  the  fore- 
ground Montagu  Love  is  betting  Dorothy  Green  white  gloves  against  cigarettes  that  the 
sun  will  be  out  in  five  minutes — and  they  both  look  content  with  their  end  of  the  bargain. 


^andJInsiDers 
raoouttheScreeni 


Mure 
Oracle 


The  Oracle  will  answer  any  questions  of  general  interest  concerning  the  movies  which  would  not 
require  unusually  long  replies.  Those  wishing  personal  replies  must  inclose  a  stamped  envelope,  with 
return  address.  Letters  should  be  addressed  to:  The  Picture  Oracle,  Picture-Play  Magazine,  79  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  The  Oracle  cannot  give  advice  about  becoming  a  movie  actor  or  actress,  since 
the  only  possible  way  of  ever  getting  such  a  job  is  by  direct  application  at  a  studio.  Do  not  send  inquiries 
concerning  scenario  writing  to  The  Oracle,  but  to  William  Lord  Wright,  at  the  same  address.  Addresses 
of  players  asked  for  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  The  Oracle. 


WELL,  well,  well !  Here's  another  month 
■rolled  around  again,  and  back  I've  come 
to  fill  you  full  of  facts  and  figures  about  your 
favorites.  Picture  me,  if  you  can,  seated  at  my 
desk,  with  letters  stacked  up  all  about  me.  I 
won't  carry  the  description  any  further  lest  some 
of  you  should  get  a  clew  to  my  identity,  and, 
as  you  know,  it  pleases  my  fancy  to  be  very 
mysterious.  So  here  goes;  and  the  first  letter 
that  I  pick  up  is  from  

M.  V.  M. — And  so,  of  course,  the  answer  gets 
the  place  of  honor  at  the  head  of  the  department. 
And  this,  in  answer  to  your  first  inquiry!  Xot 
so  bad  for  a  starter,  eh?  But  now  for  a  disap- 
pointment. I  run  The  Oracle  Department,  and 
not  a  motion-picture  employment  agency,  so, 
though  I'm.  sorry,  I  can't  tell  you  how  to  get  into 
pictures.  If  I  knew  the  answer  to  that  question 
I  would  certainly  start  an  agency,  because  there 
would  be  lots  more  money  in  it  than  in  being 
The  Oracle,  since  so  main-  of  my  correspondents, 
like  you,  seem  to  be  so  crazy  to  become  movie 
stars. 

Mrs.  Roy  W.  G. — I  have  no  record  of  any  one 
by  that  name  ;  perhaps  she  has  assumed  another. 
You  failed  to  inclose  the  self-addressed  envelope 
you  mentioned,  hence  the  answer  here. 

Madame  Sevex. — I'm  glad  you  kept  your  word. 
That  was  Madge  Kennedy  in  "Nearly  Married." 
Whatever  made  you  think  it  was  Virginia  Pear- 
son ?  Robert  Warwick  received  a  captain's  com- 
mission, saw  active  service  abroad,  returned  not 
long  ago,  and  signed  a  contract  with  Famous 
Players-Lasky.  It  was  probably  some  other  ship. 
You  are  excused,  this  time. 

Jackie  of  the  Hulas.— My,  you  must  have 
had  some  vacationing.  Sounds  good !  Xo, 
Wanda  and  Orma  Hawley  are  no  relation. 
Sickening?    Well,  that's  up  to  you.     My,.  I  will 


have  to  be  "more  busy"  than  I  am,  if  that's  the 
case.  I  came  across  one  of  your  green  envelopes 
not  very  long  ago ;  you  should  have  the  answers 
to  that  by  now.  Gee !  Don't  accuse  me  of  that. 
Why  pick  out  that  awful  name  for  me?  It  will 
not  do!  I  am  glad  there  is  such  a  thing  as  one 
o'clock  for  working  people.  Mean? 

C.  E.  E. — Glad  to  hear  your  confession '  that 
you  feel  you  are  "about  to  become  a  writer." 
So  you  think  that  "Picture-Play  is  great  with  a 
big  G  ?"   Well,  that's  nice ;  so  do  we. 

Charlotte  O. — Deaf?  I  hadn't  heard  that  he 
was.  Owen  Moore  is  Mary  Pickford's  husband, 
and  they  have  no  children.  Bab\T  Marie  Osborne 
was  born  in  191 1.  Warner  Oland  was  born  in 
Sweden  in  1880.  Does  that  sound  Chinese  to 
you?  Yes,  Mae  Murray  is  a  decided  blond. 
Anita  Stewart  is  hard  at  work  again,  out  on  the 
coast,  making  her  own  pictures  for  the  First 
National:  I  don't  know  about  her  health,  but 
listen  to  this  !  She  is  said  to  have  the  largeif 
amount  of  insurance  ever  placed  on  the  life  of  3. 
professional  woman;  the  aggregate  is  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  equal  to  Miss  Stewart^ 
yearly  salary,  and  the  insurance  is  divided  among" 
three  companies.  Does  that  sound  "unhealthy 
to  you  ?  Write  to  them  f  or;  the  pictures,  not  to 
me.  No  more  Polish  actors  and  actresses  than 
other  nationalities.    Does  that  answer  them? 

Pearl  White  Admirer. — Pearl  White  has 
auburn  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  was  born  in 
1889.  Her  most  recent  serial,  which  is  being 
shown  now,  is  "The  Lightning  Raider."  Xo, 
she  is  not  married.  Marguerite  Clark  was  born 
in  1887,  and  that  is  her  right  name;  in  private 
life  she  is  Mrs.  Palmerson  Williams.  Xo,  her 
husband  is  not  in  France.  Ann  Little  was  born 
in  1894,  and  Douglas  Fairbanks  in  May,  1883. 
Surely,  write  again. 
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Wild  Kitty. — Do  you  scratch?  Sounds  like 
it.  No,  I  have  no  special  favorite ;  there  are  too 
many  good  ones  to  limit  myself  to  just  one.  I 
quite  agree  with  you.  Irene  Castle  was  born  in 
1893  in  New  Rochelle,  New  York;  Enid  Ben- 
nett in  York,  Australia;  Pearl  White  in  Spring- 
held,  Missouri,  in  1889;  Mary  Pickford  in  To- 
ronto, Canada,  in  1893  >  Louise  Glaum  in  Mary- 
land ;   Louise  Lovely  in   Sydney.   Australia,  in 

1896.  Bessie  Love  was  born  in  Lcs  Angeles, 
California,  and  received  her  education  there. 
Anita  Stewart  saw  the  light  of  day  in  Brooklyn, 
in  1896.  Mabel  Normand  was  born  in  Boston ; 
Norma  Talmadge  in  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  in 

1897.  Marguerite  Clark  was  born  in  Cincinnati  in 
1887.  Marguerite  Fisher  hails  from  Missouri 
Valley,  Iowa.  Marguerite  Snow  comes  from 
Savannah,  Georgia,  where  she  was  born  in  1892. 
Fannie  Ward  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in 
r875.  Vivian  Martin  comes  from  near  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  Viola  Dana  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  1898.  Helen  Holmes 
comes  from  Chicago,  Illinois.  Helen  Gibson  was 
born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1894;  Louise  Huff  in 
Columbus,  Georgia ;  Billie  Burke  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  in  1886;  Gail  Kane  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania;  Glad}-s  Brockwell  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  in  1894;  Marie  Doro  in  Duncannon, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1885.  Clara  K.  Young  comes 
from  Chicago,  Illinois.  Doug  Fairbanks  was  born 
in  Denver,  Colorado,  in  1883 ;  George  Walsh  in 
New  York  in  1892.  William  Farnum  was  born 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1876;  Charles  Ray 
in  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  in  1891.  You  must  be 
another  one  of  those  "age  collectors."  And  you 
say  those  are  a  few  of  your  favorites.  Whew ! 
Irene  Castle  has  gray  eyes.  She  rides  and  swims. 
Pearl  White  has  auburn  hair  and  blue  eyes.  She 
is  very  athletic;  rides,  swims,  motors,  and  golfs. 
Marguerite  Clark  is  four  feet  ten  inches  tall, 
and  weighs  ninety  pounds.  Her  hair  is  brown, 
her  eyes  are  hazel,  and  her  complexion  is  fair. 
Jack  Pickford  has  been  in  the  navy,  but  received 
his  discharge  some  time  ago,  and  is  making  pic- 
tures for  the  First  National.  He  was  born  in 
1896.  Charles  Chaplin  has  not  been  in  the  army. 
I  know  a  much  better  name  than  "Busybody." 
Yes,  do  write  again,  when  3-ou  think  of  some 
more  of  your  favorites. 

Icle  K. — Theda  Bara  is  in  New  York  City  at 
present,  I  believe,  with  the  Fox  Film  Company. 
She  was  born  in  Cincinnati  in  1890,  and  is  not 
married.  Ruth  Roland  is  married  to  a  nonpro- 
fessional.   "Many  welcomes." 

Marjie. — You  will  probably  see  the  answers  to 
your  first  questions,  even  yet.  You  must  have  a 
little  patience,  you  know ;  you  aren't  the  only  one 
seeking  knowledge.  Marguerite  Clark  is  four 
feet  ten  inches  tall,  and  Mary  Pickford  about  five 
feet.     Constance    Talmadge    has  golden-brown 


hair.  Charlie  Chaplin's  release  following  "A 
Dog's  Life"  was  "Shoulder  Arms."  Yes,  Lila 
Lee  has  had  several  releases.  One  of  her  latest 
is  "Puppy  Love,"  and  her  first  picture  was  "The 
Cruise  of  the  Make-Believes."  No,  no  resem- 
blance, do  you  think  so  ?    Perhaps  the  same  type. 

Mary  Pickford  Fax. — You  mind  very  well. 
Mary  Pickford's  first  release  for  the  First  Na- 
tional is  "Daddy  Long-Legs."  Billie  Burke  was 
born  in  1886.  Wanda  Hawley  played  opposite 
William  S.  Hart  in  "The  Border  Wireless."  He 
has  different  leading  ladies  for  different  pic- 
tures. See  answer  to  "Pearl  Wliite  Admirer." 
Fannie  Ward  was  born  in  1875.  Certainly,  if  you 
would  like  to.    Go  right  ahead! 

Eleaxor  C. — Sent  your  letter  to  Thomas 
Meighan  as  you  requested.  Thanks  for  the  nice 
things  you  said. 

Emily. — Charles  Chaplin  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1889,  so  neither  of  your  friends  are  right.  You 
had  lovely  things  to  say  about  the  department ! 

Gypsy. — Certainly  you  may  be  admitted ;  plenty 
of  room.  "Come  On  In"  is  the  name  of  a  late 
picture  of  Shirley  Mason's,  and  "The  Final 
Close-Up"  is  another.  Yes,  she  is  playing  right 
along,  and  is  a  sister  of  Viola  Dana.  Their  real 
name  is  Flugrath.  Mary  Pickford  has  no  chil- 
dren, but  has  a  little  niece  who  is  named  for 
her,  called  Mary  Pickford  ■  Rupp.  The  little 
niece  is  Lottie  Pickford's  little  daughter.  Per- 
haps that  is  where  you  got  the  idea.  Yes,  "Doug" 
has  only  the  one  little  boy.  They  say  you  never 
know  what  you  can  do  until  you  try,  so  I'd  try, 
if  I  were  you.    No  trouble  at  all. 

Erxestixe. — Earle  Williams  married  Florence 
Walz  of  Philadelphia.  One  of  his  latest  re- 
leases is  "The  Highest  Trump."  He  was  born 
in  Sacramento,  California,  February  28,  1880, 
and  was  educated  in  the  Oakland  schools  and 
at  the  Polytechnical  College  of  California.  He 
is  five  feet  eleven  inches  tall,  and  weighs  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  pounds ;  his  hair  is  black, 
his  eyes  blue,  his  complexion  dark.  He  is  with 
Vitagraph. 

Pearl  White  Fax. — Your  favorite  was  born 
in  1889.  Several  years.  Her  latest  serial  is  "The 
Lightning  Raider."  She  must  open  them,  if  she 
answers  them.  Mary  Pickford  was  born  in  1893. 
Sure  ! 

Sterxy. — Write  to  William  Lord  Wright,  care 
of  Picture-Play  Magazixe.  Well,  "Pop-Wise," 
you  must  think  I  have  nothing  to  do  the  rest  cf 
my  life,  to  ask  me  to  write  all  the  names  of 
the  movie  actors  and  actresses  and  the  com- 
pany each  one  is  with.  Come  again,  some  time, 
when  you  have  some  regular  questions  to  ask. 
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The  Picture  Oracle 


N.  C.  P. — Bessie  Love's  right  name  is  Juanita 

Horton. 

Y.  N.  E.  I.  G. — So  that  means  your  new  friend 
in  Greenport,  does  it?  Well,  I  am  certainly  glad 
to  hear  from  you.  Yes,  you  are  the  first  that  I 
remember.  Address  all  questions  concerning 
scenarios  to  William  Lord  Wright,  who  will  be 
very  glad  to  help  you  in  any  way.  Address  him 
care  of  the  Picture- Play  Magazine.  You  are 
young,  so  I  wouldn't  give  up  trying.  We  succeed 
when .  we  least  expect  to.  Yes,  I  do  think  that 
Kitty.  Gordon  is  very  pleasing.  One  of  her  new- 
est pictures  is  called  ''Adele."  Grace  Darmond 
played  the  part  of  Doris  Athelstone  in  "A  Girl 
in  His  House."  Yes,  it  is  strange  but  we  all  seem 
to  think  that  the  comedians  are  funny.  That's 
what  they  are  supposed  to  be.  My,  what  a  fool- 
ish question !  To  the  question  that  you  wanted 
me  to  answer  just  yes  or  no,  I  will  answer  Yes. 
How  does  that  suit  you?  Let  me  hear  from  you 
again  and  keep  pounding  at  the  old  work.  I  wish 
you  success. 

Mollie  G. — How  do  you  do,  Mollie?  I  am  very 
glad  to  know  you.  You  frightened  me  by  saying 
you  had  a  great  many  questions  for  me  to  an- 
swer, but  it  was  all  false  alarm.  I  couldn't  find 
but  the  one.  You  ask  if  all  the  actresses  are  as 
divinely  fair  off  the  screen  as  on.  Yes,  they  are, 
and  some  are  even  fairer.  You  certainly  may 
write  again,  as  you  see  your  letter  was  answered. 

Catharine  M. — Pearl  White  is  pretty.  Her 
hair  is  red,  naturally.  The  first  episode  of  "The 
Lightning  Raider"  was  released  January  12th.  No, 
she  is  not  married  to  Antonio  Moreno.  Where 
did  you  get  the  notion  ?  Mary  Pickford  was  born 
in  Toronto,  Canada,  in  1893.  Yes,  he  is  just  as 
funny  and  nice  to  know. 

Arlie. — Hello  yourself.  Of  course  you  may  be 
admitted.  Because  you  are  from  Chicago  is  not 
against  you.  You  refer  to  Casson  Ferguson  in 
"How  Could  You,  Jean?"  Yes,  Richard  Barthel- 
mess  played  in  "Hit-the-Trail-Holliday."  He 
was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1895.  His  stage 
career  consisted  of  five  years  in  stock.  His  first 
screen  work  was  done  with  Herbert  Brenon  Film 
Corporation  in  "War  Brides."  He  is  five  feet 
seven  inches  tall  and  weighs  one  hundred  and 
forty  pounds.  His  complexion  is  dark,  hair  dark, 
and  eyes  brown.  He  rides,  swims,  and  is  quite 
literary.  He  is  working  with  Dorothy  Gish  in 
her  latest  picture.  Earle  Foxe  is  in  New  York.  I 
don't  know  what  he  is  doing.  Yes.  Quite  plenty 
for  the  preseM,  but  let  us  hear  from  you  again. 

Just  Neoma. — You  refer  to  Billy  West,  if  you 
call  it  resemblance.  Billie  Burke's  name,  in  her 
home,  is  Mrs.  Florence  Ziegfeld.  Her  hair  is  a 
golden  red.  Carol  Holloway  was  born  in  1892. 
William  Duncan  was  born  in  Scotland,  "Venge- 


ance and  the  Woman"  was  screened  first.  Write 
to  the  editor  for  the  copies  you  desire.  No,  you 
observed  the  rules  very  well  and  you  did  not  wear 
out  your  welcome. 

Anna  E.  M. — The  Dolly  sisters  have  gone 
back  to  the  stage  and  are  no  longer  with  Metro. 
Pearl  White's  hair  is  red.  You  will  find  the  ad- 
dresses you  asked  for  at  the  end  of  The  Oracle. 
Oracle. 

Harlan-Kerrigan-Lockwood  Admirer.— Well, 
well,  you  aren't  content  with  just  one  favorite, 
are  you?  I  think  you  have  chosen  very  well. 
You  will  find  all  the  addresses  that  you  asked  for 
at  the  end  of  The  Oracle.  Kenneth  Harlan  has 
been  in  the  service,  but  not  long  ago  was  released 
and  is  back  in  stock.  All  right,  I  will  forgive  you 
this  time. 

M.  Levixe. — The  subscription  for  the  Picture- 
Play  Magazing  is  two  dollars  a  year.  Write  to 
the  editor  of  Picture- Play  for  any  details. 

Betty  Neson. — The  addresses  you  ask  for  you 
will  find  at  the  end  of  The  Oracle.  No,  Al- 
bert Ray  is  not  Charles  Ray's  brother;  they  are 
cousins.  Albert  is  starring  with  Fox.  I  guess  he 
will.  I  don't  know.  I  will  have  to  ask  Mary  Pick- 
ford  why  she  never  has  her  picture  taken  in  a 
bathing  suit.  I  am  a  perfect  dear?  It  would  be 
fine  if  every  one  only  thought  that. 

Blanche  Sweet  Admirer—  Marie  Doro  has 
just  signed  a  contract  to  star  in  Herbert  Brenon's 
features,  so  she  will  be  back  on  the  screen  once 
again.  Fannie  Ward  was  born  in  1875.  Hazel 
Dawn  is  on  the  stage.  Yes,  Mary  is  the  oldest. 
Pearl  White  is  playing  in  a  new  serial  now,  later 
than  "The  House  of  Hate."  It  is  called  "The 
Lightning  Raider,"  and  the  first  episode  was  re- 
leased January  the  12th.  Yes,  about  her  age. 
Charlotte  Walker  was  born  in  1878.  Mae  Mur- 
ray is  in  her  twenties,  likewise  Blanche  Sweet. 
Marie  Doro  was  born  in  1885.  Jackie  Saunders 
was  born  in  1892.  I  think  it  quite  enough  for  one 
time,  myself.    But  then,  come  again. 

M.  A.— What  is  that?  Mary  Pickford's  right 
name  is  Glad3's  Smith.  Billie  Burke's  name  in 
private  life  is  Mrs.  Florence  Ziegfeld,  otherwise 
it  is  Billie  Burke.  Her  parents  wanted  a  boy,  so 
when  a  little  girl  arrived,  they  called  it  Billie, 
anyway.  Mary  Pickford  has  very  blond  curls.  I 
thought  every  one  knew  that. 

Toots. — The  two  movie  stars  you  ask  for  are 
Mary  Miles  Minter  and  Shirley  Mason. 

Mae  S.  W. — The  picture  you  ask  about  was 
called  "Haunted  Pajamas,"  one  of  Harold  Lock- 
wood's,  not  "Silk  Pajamas"  or  "Black  Pajamas," 
as  you  suggested.  However,  they  were  black  in 
color. 
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Favorite  Picture 
Players 

IRENE  RICH 

is  the  most  discourag- 
ing person,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those 
who  try  to  convince 
would-be  motion-pic- 
ture actresses  that  it's 
no  use  for  them  to  try 
to  get  into  the  movies. 
"But  just  look  at  Irene 
Rich,"  they  say.  ''She 
began  as  an  extra,  and 
was  playing  leads  with 
Frank  Keenan  in  less 
than  a  year;  then  she 
was  Dustin  Farnum's 
leading  lady  in  "A  Man 
in  the  Open,'  and  now 
she's  Juanita  in  Wil- 
liam Farnum's  'Wolves 
of  the  Night.'"  Well, 
we  stick  to  our  story — 
everybody  isn't  Irene 
Rich,  and  just  because 
she  did  it  is  no  reason 
why  anybody  else  can! 


LOIS  WILSON 

won  a  beauty  contest  down  in  Alabama  a  few  years  ago,  and  as  a  result  the  movies  opened  wide 
their  door  to  her.  She  has  been  J.  Warren  Kerrigan's  leading  lady  in  a  number  of  pictures,  but 
now  she's  appearing  opposite  Dustin  Farnum  in  "A  Man's  Fight,"  and  being  in  a  Farnum  picture 
nowadays  seems  to  mean  that  one's  star  is  in  the  ascendancy.  Who'd  ever  think  now  that  Lois  once 
went  to  Normal  School?    We  certainly  can't  imagine  her  as  a  budding  school-teacher. 


BLANCHE  SWEET 

used  to  make  pictures  often  enough  so  that  we  could  go  down  to  the  corner  movie  show  every 
week  or  so  and  see  her  in  pictures  like  " Judith  of  Bethulia;"  nowadays  she  makes  just  one  big 
feature  like  "The  Unpardonable  Sin"  in  months  and  months,  and  you  spend  your  time  looking 
forward  to  it — and  back  on  it.  We  confess  that  we  sort  of  long  for  the  good  old  days  when  we 
could  see  her  in  perhaps  less  pretentious  pictures,  but  certainly  much  more  frequently. 


HARRY  CAREY 

goes  up  before  the  jury  every  time  he  finishes  a  picture.  Oh,  no — he's  not  criminally  inclined; 
this  jury  consists  of  twenty-four  specially  picked  cowboys,  and  when  Carey  finishes  one  of  these 
hair-raising  six-reel  Westerns,  like  "Bare  Fists"  or  "Riders  of  Vengeance,"  he  and  the  jury  sit  in 
conclave  while  the  picture  is  run  off — and  if  the  jury  finds  any  flaws,  retakes  are  the  order  of  the 
day.    How'd  you  like  to  pick  juries  for  some  of  your  favorite  stars'  pictures? 
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MONTE  BLUE 

has  a  devil-may-care  disposition  that  goes  with  that  smile  of  his.  In  the  beginning  of  his  stage 
career,  whenever  the  scenario  called  for  something  too  risky  for  any  one  else  to  do,  they  just  said: 
"Oh,  let  Monte  do  it."  And  Monte  did  it  so  successfully  that  he  worked  up  from  his  place  as 
stunt  actor  to  playing  leads  with  Ethel  Clayton.  He's  in  "For  Better.  For  Worse,"  too — which  is 
much  the  better  for  Monte.    But  we  liked  him  best  as  the  lank  Texan  in  "Private  Pettigrew's  Girl." 


J.  WARREN  KERRIGAN 

began  his  screen  career  in  the  days  when  it  was  thought  a  disgrace  for  an  actor  to  go  into  the 
movies.  But  he  wanted  to  make  a  permanent  home  for  his  mother,  so  he  cast  his  lot  with 
Essanay.  He's  gone  a  long  way  since  then,  and  recently  released  "The  Best  Man,"  which  we're 
told  didn't  interest  him  half  as  much  as  his  garden  does.  They  say  that  getting  into  his  overalls 
and  digging  in  the  back  yard  spells  heaven  to  Jack. 


WILLIAM  DUNCAN 

really  fits  the  title  of  his  current  serial,  "The  Man  of  Might,"  for  he  was  a  professional  strong 
man  in  days  gone  by,  and  it's  no  trick  at  all  for  him  to  pull  off  the  feats  of  strength  which  the 
scenario  calls  for.  Incidentally,  he  takes  a  hand  in  the  writing  and  directing  of  his  own  pictures, 
so  he's  one  of  the  few  stars  who,  when  somebody  objects  to  the  way  he  brushes  his  hair,  can't  say: 
"It  wasn't  my  fault — the  director  made  me  do  it  that  way!" 


MARGUERITE  CLARK 

hadn't  been  West  in  several  years,  so  she  packed  up  her  own  private  fountain  of  youth  and  went 
to  California  to  make  "Girls."  She  seems  to  have  graduated  into  grown-up  parts  lately,  in  pictures 
like  "Three  Men  and  a  Girl"  and  "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen,"  but  those  who  know  say  she's  sure 
to  break  bounds  again  and  show  us  how  delightful  children  should  be  on  the  screen. 


BILLIE  BURKE 

is  one  of  those  fortunate  people  who  can  winter  at  Palm  Beach  and  summer  wherever  the  summer- 
ing's  most  pleasant.  And  her  small  daughter,  Patricia,  sees  to  it  that  she  hasn't  many  spare  mo- 
ments. But  last  spring  she  found  time  to  do  the  delightful  "Good  Gracious,  Annabelle?'  for  us, 
and  now  we  are  soon  to  see  her  in  a  screen  version  of  another  stage  success,  "Billeted/' 


WILLIAM  DESMOND 

doesn't  look  exactly  like  a  blushing  bridegroom;  he  is  one,  though,  and  his  marriage  to  Mary 
Mclvor  a  few  months  ago  has  led  him  to  take  life  seriously,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  leading  him 
to  work  in  plays  like  "Bare  Fisted  Gallagher"  instead  of  in  comedies  like  "Whitewashed  Walls." 
We're  hoping  that  he  and  Mary  will  make  a  picture  together  one  of  these  days. 


PEDRO  DE  CORDOBA 

became  a  Russian  for  the  sake  of  playing  opposite  Norma  Talmadge  in  her  last  picture,  "The 
New  Moon,"  and  then,  for  the  sake  of  the  plot,  turned  Bolshevist.  Most  obliging!  He  had  an 
interesting  stage  career  before  he  went  into  pictures,  appearing  with  Sothern  and  Marlowe  and 
many  other  stars.    Personally,  we'll  never  forget  him  as  the  Arab  chief  in  "Barbary  Sheep." 


ANN  LUTHER 

is  most  generous  about  providing  thrills  for  those  of  us  who  never  do  anything  more  exciting 
than  running  for  a  street  car.  In  one  episode  of  "The  Great  Gamble"  she  jumps  off  a  cliff  while 
she's  on  horseback — just  one  of  those  little  stunts  that  are  mere  incidents  in  the  lives  of  serial 
makers.  Ann  says  she  never  gets  excited  over  stunts  like  that  until  she  watches  herself  doing 
them  on  the  screen — then  she's  scared  half  to  death! 


VIVIAN  MARTIN 

has  just  finished  a  picture  with  a  title  that  exactly  fits  her  appearance.  It's  called  '"The  Innocent 
Adventurer,"  and  shows  the  winsome  young  star  as  a  little  country  girl  who  tries  to  be  very  wicked 
indeed,  and  only  succeeds  in  being  her  very  charming  and  beruffled  self.  Vivian  is  trying  to 
become  a  native  daughter  of  California  by  sn-nding  all  her  time  there,  quite  ignoring  the  fact  that 
she  was  born  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
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A  SUNSHINE  GARDEN. 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  girl 
who,  much  as  she  loved  the  rain 
and  fog  of  England,  her  own  coun- 
try, loved  sunshine  even  more.  And 
so  she  went  to  California  to  live — and 
planted  a  garden  full  of  sunshine. 

And  here  she  is  in  it — in  a  frilly 
frock  of  the  palest,  sheerest  organdie, 
picking  oranges  that  look  like  great 
balls  of  gold,  while  the  yellow  and 
white  narcissus  at  her  feet  fairly  begs 
to  be  worn  in  her  golden-brown  hair. 

And  behind  her  there's  a  hedge  of 
yellowy-pinkish  hollyhocks — you  can 
just  see  some  of  the  flowers.  It's  too 
bad  you  can't  see  the  rest  of  the 
garden,  too — the  yellow  roses  that 
clamber  up  beside  the  little  bird  bath 
and  drop  their  petals  into  its  marble 
basin,  and  the  yellow  pansies,  with 
their  gnomelike  little  faces.  There 
are  nasturtiums,  too,  vivid  yellow  and 
orange  ones,  and  black-eyed  Susans, 
and  white  Shasta  daisies  as  well — 
great  bushes  of  them,  standing  at 
either  side  of  the  prim  little  doorway 
that  leads  into  the  sun  parlor. 

But  the  very  sunniest,  most  golden- 
and-white  flower  in  that  whole  sun- 
shine garden  is  Peggy  Hyland,  of 
course. 


We  edged  into  the  grand 
stand,  Bill  Hart  took  his 
place,  and  the  afternoon's 
events  began. 


"Ride  'Em,  Cowboys!" 

"I  think  it's  wonderful!"  said  Ethel  from  the  East,  all  excited,  as  Bill 
Hart  asked  her  how  she  liked  her  first  rodeo.    And  you'll  say  the  same. 

By  Celia  Brynn 


MY  friend,  Ethel  from  the  East, 
landed  in  Los  Angeles  with 
the  idea  that  oranges  grew  in 
boxes  and  that  alligator  pears  were 
raised  for  crocodile  food.  She  thought 
that  a  loquat  was  a  vicious  animal  and 
that  Los  Angeles  was  a  seaport.  She 
also  had  a  great  many  preconceived 
ideas  about  movie  stars,  and  was  sure 
that  Bill  Hart  wore  a  gun  strapped 
around  his  waist  as  part  of  his  every- 


day apparel.  When  I  told  her  that  Bill 
was  staging  a  rodeo  scene  as  a  part  of 
his  new  picture,  "The  Money  Corral," 
and  had  invited  us  to  come  out  and  see 
it,  she  was  thrilled  at  the  prospect  of 
meeting  her  ideal  Western  hero,  but  re- 
marked that  she  had  never  cared  much 
for  cows. 

"What  do  you  mean,  cows?"  I  asked. 
"What  do  you  think  a  rodeo  is  ?" 
"I  know  what  it  is,"  she  responded 


The  set  was  a  perfect  representation  of  a  small  Montana  town 


¥ 
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loftily.  "I  looked  it  up  in  the  dictionary,  and  it  said  a 
rodeo  was  a  'gathering  of  cattle.'  I'm  sure  I  don't  see 
why  you  W esterners  find  amusement  in  it ;  there  can't 
be  anything  exciting  or  romantic  about  looking  at  a 
crowd  of  cows." 

"A  rodeo,"  I  replied  in  my  best  pedantic  manner, 
"is  not  a  stock  exhibit,  or  a  county  fair,  as  you  seem 
to  think.     There  is  nothing  more  thrilling,  more 
I       exciting,  more  " 

I  "I  told  you  I  looked  it  up  in  the  dictionary," 

|      Ethel  from  the  East  cut  in  with  a  Bostonese 
finality,  so  I  let  it  go  at  that. 

We  dismounted  from  the  street  car  and  started 
for  the  hinterlands  of  Hollywood,  where  the 
huge  rodeo  set  was  located.  It  was  to  be  a 
perfect  representation  of  a  small  Montana  town, 
Bill  Hart  had  told  me,  with  an  immense  rodeo 
corral  at  one  end,  where  the  big  doings  would 
take  place,  with  seven  hundred  people  working 
as  "extras"  and  two  hundred  cowboys,  cowgirls, 
Indians,  and  Mexicans  to  do  the  stunts  which 
make  a  rodeo  the  thrilling  spectacle  it  always  is. 
I  mentioned  to  Ethel  from  the  East  that  the 
cost  of  putting  over  the  scene  would  be  con- 
siderably more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  but 
she  merely  remarked  that  cows  must 
^the6'  ^e  awfuuy  expensive  out  West. 
Cheyenne  ^e  soon  reacned  an  immense  fenced 
princess,   inclosure,  "entirely  surrounded,"  as  the 


On  one  side  were  the  flaring  banners  of  a  street  fair. 

geography  would  put  it,  by  people,  horses,  automobiles,  and 
Fords.    A  perspiring  gatekeeper  shoved  us  uncere- 
moniously through  the  entrance,  and  the  next  instant 
Ethel  gave  an  exclamation:    "Why,  we're  in  the 
wrong  place!   This  isn't  a  cattle  place;  it's  a  town!" 

And  so  it  was.  We  were  at  the  end  of  a  long  street 
flanked  with  cleverly  simulated  stores,  business  build- 
ings, and  railroad  warehouses.  A  railroad  track  crossed 
the  street  halfway  down,  with  a  small  frame  depot  bear- 
ing the  sign,  "Fraley  Point,  Montana,"  and  with  two 
pairs  of  safety  gates,  with  red  flags  attached,  at  the 
crossing,  which  completed  the  illusion.  At  the  farther 
end  of  the  street  a  white  picket  fence  inclosed  the  arena 
where  the  rodeo  scene  was  to  be  staged,  and  the  inter- 
vening space  was  decked  with  flags,  bunting,  and  banners, 
spread  across  from  pole  to  pole,  with  red-lettered  invi- 
tations to  "Ride  'em,  cowboys !"  and  to  "Come  on,  boys ; 
make  the  town  what  she  used  to  be !"  Lemonade  stands 
and  popcorn  wagons  dotted  the  streets,  and  on  one  side 
of  the  long  avenue  were  the  flaring  banners  of  a  street 
fair,  with  lurid  depictions  of  "Estelle,  the  Beautiful  Cau- 
casian La dy,"  "Fritz,  the  Boxing  Kangaroo,"  and  "Minto, 
the  Man  with  the  Elastic  Skin !" 

The  street  was  filled  with  a  variegated  mixture  of 
humanity — cowboys  with  jingling  spurs,  Indians  with 
painted  faces,  Mexicans  with  huge  sombreros,  and  hun- 
dreds of  men,  women,  and  children  in 
small-town  holiday  attire.     It  was  a    Bill  Hart  bore 
colorful  scene  and  a  g^av  one,  and  Ethel    down  upon  us. 
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Bill  mounted  the 
"outlaw"  horse 
and  came  dashing 
into   the  corral. 


from  the  East  stared,  open-mouthed, 
while  I  pointed  out  the  enormous  ex- 
pense and  amount  of  work  that  it  takes 
to  make  such  a  scene  for  a  motion  pic- 
ture. I  talked  steadily  for  half  an  hour, 
and  Ethel  listened  attentively  in  a 
silence  that  was  flattering. 

"Is  there  anything  you  want  to  ask 
about  ?"  I  asked  kindly,  when  I  had 
finished  my  harangue. 

"Yes,  there  is  something,"  admitted 
Ethel  from  the  East.  "Where  are  the 
cows  ?" 

Just  then  Bill  Hart,  in  the  glory  of 
new  boots,  laced  shirt,  and  striped  silk 
sash,  bore  down  upon  us,  his  lean  face 
breaking  into  a  smile  that  rarely  gets 
on  the  screen.    Ethel  had  been  sure 


that  he  would  "talk  like  a  book,"  leave 
off  his  "r's,"  and  say,  "Yes,  ma'am," 
as  he  does  in  his  pictures.    Instead,  he 
greeted    us    simply    and  courteously, 
using  language  that  might  have  been 
|      made  in  Boston,  pronouncing  his 
words  with  all  the  "r's"  intact, 
and  didn't  say  "Yes,  ma'am" 
once.    I  imagine  that  Ethel 
was  somewhat  disappointed, 
though   she   was  thrilled 
when  he  addressed  her 
as  "Little  Lady." 

"The  preliminary 
scenes  won't  be  so 
much,"  he  told  us,  while 
Ethel  registered  com- 
plete adoration,  "but  this 
afternoon  we'll  take  the 
rodeo  scenes,  and  they  will  be  very 
interesting." 

"Will  you  please  explain  to  my 
friend,"  I  broke  in,  "just  what  a 
rodeo  is?  She  has  it  in  mind  as 
a  cross  between  a  cattlemen's  con- 
vention and  a  bullfight,  and  I  can't 
seem  to  make  it  clear." 

Bill  smiled  indulgently,  and  took 
from  his  mouth  a  long  black  cigar, 
—      which  he  held  between  his  fingers, 
gesticulating  now  and  then  as  he 
talked. 

"A  rodeo,"  he  said,  "is  one  of  the 
oldest  forms  of  sport  known  in  the 
West,  and  particularly  the  Southwest. 
It  is  a  combination  of  trick  riding, 
bronchobusting,  rope  throwing,  horse- 
racing,  fancy  shooting,  and  bulldog- 
gin?-" 

"What  do  they  do  with  the  bull- 
dogs ?"  Ethel  wanted  to  know,  and  Bill 
choked  suddenly  on  the  cigar. 

"Nothing  whatsoever,"  he  replied, 
with  a  noble  effort  at  self-control.  "The 
term  applies  to  the  art  of  riding  up 
by  a  steer,  jumping  from  the  horse  to 
the  steer's  neck,  and  hanging  on  until 
he  is  either  thrown  to  the  ground  or 
until  the  man  is  thrown.  Bulldogging 
a  steer  is  verv  dano;erous,  but  in  the 
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cattle  business  it  is  a  very  necessary 
accomplishment.  I  might  sum  up  the 
whole  thing  by  saying  that  a  rodeo  is 
an  exhibition  of  skill  in  the  essential 
points  of  cow-punching,  and  that  the 
keenest  rivalry  has  been  developed 
among  the  experts  in  the  various  lines. 
The  cowboys  you  will  see  this  afternoon 
doing  'roughriding'  are  the  genuine 
article.  Most  of  them  have  been  with 
me  for  years,  and,  though  this  rodeo 
scene  will  only  be  for  a  movie,  they 
will  work  their  hardest,  just  as  if  it 
were  a  real  rodeo.  I  have  offered  a 
prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  man 
who  sticks  on  his  horse  the  longest,  and 
another  prize  for  the  best  exhibition 
of  trick  riding,  so  you  may  be  sure 
they  will  be  on  their  mettle,  and  I  hope 
you'll  enjoy  watching  the  cow- 
punchers." 

"Now,  of  course,  you  under- 
stand all  about  it,"  I  said  to  my 
friend  when   Bill   had  excused 
himself  to  mount  the  director's 
platform  and  begin  the  day's 
operations. 

"Yes,  all  but  one  thin 
thoughtfully  replied  Ethel 
from  the  East.  "Why 
do  they  punch  the 
cows  ?  Is  it  to  make 
them  mind?" 

A    clatter    of  hoofs 
saved  me  the  trouble  of 
replying,  as  a  dozen  cow- 
boys   on    pinto  ponies 
thundered   down  the 
street  on  their  way  to 
the  corral,  the  pseudo- 
townspeople  making- 
way  for  them  at  the 
megaphoned    c  o  m  - 
mand  of  Bill  Hart  to 
"give    'em  room; 
make    it    snappy !" 
Some   half  dozen 
scenes   were  "shot" 
in  our  immediate  vi- 
cinity, some  of  them 


showing  cowboys  and  Indians  riding 
into  the  rodeo  corral,  and  some  of  them 
showing  the  "freaks"  outside  of  the 
tents. 

"Before  the  rodeo  scenes  begin,"  said 
Bill  Hart,  rejoining  us,  "you  must  meet 
some  of  the  celebrities  on  the  lot.  Now 

here  is  my  old  pal,  Fritz  "  He 

gave  a  loud,  clear  whistle,  and  from 
the  group  of  horses  gathered  around 
a  hitching  post  a  small,  spotted  pinto 
pony  disengaged  himself  and  minced 
toward  us  with  an  air  that  plainly  said : 
"I  know  you're  my  master,  but  I  have 
to  make  a  pretense  at  taking  my  own 
time." 

"You're  a  spoiled,  no-'count,  worth- 
less bag-  of  horseflesh !"  Bill  anathema- 


tized  the  satinv, 


well-groomed 


pony 


Bill  and 
his  pinto. 
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who  affectionately  nuzzled  his  master's 
sleeve.  "Yes,  sir,"  he  said,  turning  to 
us,  "Fritz  has  worked  with  me  for  four 
years,  ridden  over  high  banks,  rolled 
over  precipices,  and  fallen  as  if  dead 
while  going  at  a  gallop.  He's  pensioned 
now,  and  doesn't  have  to  work,  but 
I  like  to  see  him  around  a  set  where 
I'm  working,  and  he  likes  to  be  with 
me.    Don't  you,  you  spotted  cayuse?" 

Fritz  nodded  his 
head  vigorously  and 
put  up  a  dainty  hoof 
as  if  in  proof  of  his 
good  will. 

"There's  another 
Fritz  down  here,"  Bill 
said,  as  we  started 
down  the  street  past 
the  side-show  tents, 
with  Fritz,  the  pony, 
following  like  a  dog 
at  his  master's  heels. 
"He's  a  boxing  kan- 
garoo, and  one  of  my 
cow-punchers  put  on 
the  gloves  with  him, 
he  got  knocked 
in  the  first  round, 
claimed  that  the 
kangaroo  didn't  fight 
fair,  because  he  used 
his  forepaws  to  box 
with,  his  hind  feet  to 
kick  with,  and  his  tail 
deadlv  fin- 


dwell 
race— 


the 


glories  of  a  dying 


but 
out 
He 


Minnie!" 
greeted  her,  while 
grunted  a 


ishing  knock-out  blow 


turning  to  Ethel, 


"And  the  little 
lady,"  continued  Hart, 
who  beamed  ecstatically,  "must  meet 
and  talk  to  a  real  live  Indian.  Now 
there  is  Minnie,  a  Cheyenne  princess, 
and  if  you'd  like  to  see  her  " 

Ethel  from  the  East  was  properly 
thrilled  and  appreciative.  She  had  al- 
ways longed,  she  told  Hart,  to  meet 
one  of  these  noble  and  primitive  red- 
skins, especially  a  princess,  whose  voice 
would  be  like  the  murmuring  of  a  brook 
in  springtime  and  in  whose  eyes  would 


The  boxing  kangaroo  caused  a 
good  deal  of  interest. 


Bill  again  coughed  while  adjusting 
his  cigar,  and  pointed  with  his  finger. 
"There's  Minnie." 

A  huge  squaw,  with  all  the  lissome- 
ness  of  a  butter  tub  and  a  width  that 
nearly  equaled  her  height,  waddled 
leisurely  across  the  lot,  pausing  to  eject 
from  between  her  teeth  a  thin  brown 
stream  of  tobacco 
juice. 

"Hello 
Bill 

she  grunted,  a  re 
sponse.  "These  ladies 
want  to  talk  to  you."' 
Minnie  looked 
through  and  beyond 
us,  and  exterminated 
a  colony  of  ants  with 
another  well-aimed 
stream  of  nicotine. 

"I  wait  for  that 
damn'  girl  of  mine," 
she  remarked  conver- 
sationally. "I  sent 
her  for  my  beads  an 
hour  ago.  I'll  lam 
hell  out  of  her  when 
she  shows  up ;  it  gets 
my  goat  having  to 
stick  around  like 
this."  She  paused  for 
a  reply,  but  none  was 
forthcoming.  Ethel 
made  some  faint 
noises  in  her  throat, 
and  Minnie,  after  waiting  for  a  mo- 
ment, spat  disgustedly  and  waddled 
away. 

"Come  on  down  to  the 
ral,"  Bill  invited  u 
right  for  taking  the  scenes." 

We  entered  the  large  inclosure, 
was  flanked  on  one  side  by  a 
stand  for  the  spectators,  who, 
paradoxical  way  of  the  movies 
paid  three  dollars  for  watching 
they  would  otherwise  pay  the 
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amount  to  see,  on  the  other  by  a  judges' 
stand  and  a  long  platform,  where  were 
lined  in  a  picturesque  row  cowboys, 
Indians,  and  Mexicans,  among  the  lat- 
ter Manuel  Lopez,  the  famous  ex-bandit 
chief  associated  with  Pancho  Villa  in 
the  early  part  of  his  career. 

Ethel  and  I  edged  into  the  grand 
stand  among  the  paid  spectators,  Bill 
Hart  took  his  place  with  the  director 
behind  the  camera,  and  the  afternoon's 
events  began. 
.  First  came  an  exhibition  of  wonder- 
ful shooting,  in  which,  according  to  the 
script  of  the  story,  the  "bad  man"  of 
the  community  is  proclaimed  the  cham- 
pion shot,  only  to  be  beaten  at  his  own 
game  by  Bill,  the  hero,  who  rides  up 
just  in  time  to  enter  himself  for  the  ex- 
hibition and  who  relegates  the  other's 
skill  to  the  amateur  class. 

"Shall  I  try  to  miss  the  bull's-eye?" 
asked  the  "gambler,"  as  he  took  his 
place  before  the  target. 

"Shoot  for  all  you're  worth !"  re- 
plied Hart,  with  a  grin.  "I'll  guarantee 
to  go  you  one  better."   And  he  did. 

The  roughriding  followed,  and  was 
all  that  the  name  implies.  A  horse  wTith 
the  virulent  name  of  "Rattlesnake"  was 
being  saddled  outside  of  the  corral,  and 
when  he  came  dashing  into  the  arena 
with  Art  Simons,  cow-puncher  de  luxe, 
sticking  on  his  back  like  a  bur  and 
shouting  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  the 
director  didn't  have  to  tell  the  grand 
stand  to  look  interested  and  applaud. 
Rattlesnake  lived  up  to  his  name.  He 
stood  up  on  his  hind  legs,  did  a  Pav- 
lowa  on  his  front  ones,  went  up  into 
the  air  like  a  rubber  ball,  and  came 
down  on  all  fours. 

"Ride  him,  cowboy !"  shouted  the 
grand  stand  in  unison,  and  Art,  with 
a  joyful  wrhoop,  headed  the  mustang 
for  the  farther  end  of  the  corral,  Rat- 
tlesnake doubling  up  and  opening  out 
like  an  automatic  jackknife,  apparently 
trying  to  put  his  head  between  his  hind 
feet  and  swallow  his  tail. 


The  second  cow-puncher,  on  a  cayuse 
by  the  deceptive  name  of  "Ruby  Val- 
ley," took  a  bad  tumble,  but  Hart 
cheered  him  up  by  telling  him  that  it 
was  in  the  script  for  some  one  to  "take 
a  fall." 

Bill  Hart  himself  finally  mounted  one 
of  the  "outlaw"  horses,  and  came  dash- 
ing into  the  corral,  standing  up  in  the 
stirrups,  holding  the  reins  in  one  hand, 
waving  his  hat  with  the  other,  while 
the  animal  went  through  every  contor- 
tion known  to  a  Bolshevik  horse  when 
trying  to  unseat  his  rider.  He  finally 
charged  into  the  camera  platform,  and 
nearly  upset  it — camera,  director,  cam- 
era man,  and  all — but  in  spite  of  the 
excitement  the  camera  man — as  we 
have  been  told  so  often  and  have  not 
always  believed — the  camera  man  "kept 
on  grinding." 

Then  followed  an  exhibition  of  "bull- 
dogging,"  with  a  herd  of  long-horned 
steers  turned  into  the  corral,  and  with 
the  canny  cattle  horses  taking  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity  offered  to 
get  their  masters  close  to  the  animals. 
The  cowboys  would  maneuver  skillfully 
to  get  in  the  right  position;  then,  with 
a  spring  from  the  saddle,  would  land 
on  the  steers'  necks,  bearing  them  down 
by  sheer  weight  and  force. 

The  Indians  gave  a  war  dance,  and 
raced,  bareback,  on  pinto  ponies,  and 
the  Mexicans  gave  some  exhibitions  of 
rope  throwing  and  rope  spinning. 

"Well,  little  lady,"  "said  Bill  Hart 
genially  to  Ethel  when  the  last  scene 
had  been  "shot,"  and  the  tired  extras 
were  filing  out  of  the  rodeo  arena,  "how 
do  you  like  a  rodeo?" 

"I  think  it's  wonderful !"  she  replied 
earnestly.  "And  now  I  know  where 
they  got  the  word  'rodeo.'  It  puzzled 
me  a  little  at  first." 

"Well,  where  did  they  get  it  from?" 
asked  Bill,  taking  his  cigar  out  of  his 
mouth  for  safety's  sake. 

"From  the  past  tense  of  'ride,'"  an- 
swered Ethel  from  the  East. 


From  the  Family  Album 

Some  portraits  of  a  few  of  the  principals  in  "Secret  Service" 
which  might  fit   in   old-fashioned   daguerreotype  frames. 


By  Charles  Carter 


Our  own  Tom  Forman,  as  "Lewis  Dumont,"  might  have 
been  a  great-uncle  of  yours,  whom  you'd  never 
seen,  but  had  only  heard  members  of 
the  family  speak  about. 


DID  you  ever  enjoy  the 
delightful  thrill  of 
rummaging  in  an  old 
attic  on  a  rainy  day  and  of 
finding  a  family  album  which 
perhaps  your  grandparents 
had  filled  with  portraits  way 
back  in  the  days  of  the  Civil 
War? 

You  turn  the  pages  with 
almost  breathless  interest,  as 
from  the  cardboard  mount- 
ings, faded  and  yellow,  there 
look  up  at  you  the  bright, 
youthful  faces  of  young  men 
and  women  who,  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  were  living  in  the 
heyday  of  their  lives,  and 
who  are  now,  perhaps,  all 
dead  and  forgotten.  And 
you  wonder  if  they  felt  the 
same  joys  and  sorrows  that 
we  of  this  generation  feel. 

Doesn't  it  give  you  some- 
thing of  that  thrill  to  see 
these  portraits,  picked  from 
the  cast  of  "Secret  Service," 
William  Gillette's  famous 
old  play  of  the  Civil  WTar 
days?  Our  own  Tom  For- 
man, as  Lewis  Dumont  in 
his  Confederate  uniform — 
he  was  really  a  Northern 
officer  in  disguise,  you  know 
— might  have  been  a  great- 
uncle  of  yours,  whom  you'd 
never  seen,  but  had  only 
heard  members  of  the  family 
speak  about.  Casson  Fer- 
guson looks  exactly  like  one 
of  those  pictures  of  an 
aristocratic  young  son  of 
Southern  family,  which  he 


represents,  and  Irv- 
ing Cummings — 
can't  you  just  see 
i860  stamped  on  his 
very  face? 

As  for  Shirley 
Mason,  with  her 
dainty  curls  and  full 
skirt,  and  Wanda 
Hawley,  with  her 
poke  bonnet  and 
brocade  shawl — well, 
my  grandmother  al- 
ways says  that  the 
girls  of  to-day  are 


in  adventures  of  the 
most  thrilling  kind. 
Naturally  he's  sus- 
pected by  a  rival, 
and  there's  many  .a 
battle  of  wits  and 
some  tense  dramatic 
situations.  Of 
course,  in  the  end. 
the  gallant  North- 
erner marries  the 
girl,  for  romance  was 
the  same  in  i860  as 
it  is  to-day  in  the 
year  191 9. 


no  prettier  than  they  were  in 
her  time. 

And  if  you  wonder  whether 
those  were  romantic  days — 
wait  until  you've  seen  " Secret 
Service." 

It's  a  play,  you  know, 
which  was  written  years  ago 
by  William  Gillette,  and,  next 
to  "Sherlock  Holmes,"  it  was 
Gillette's  most  successful  star- 
ring vehicle. 

It's  a  highly  romantic  story 
of  how  a  Northern  officer, 
sent  to  the  South  to  imper- 
sonate a  Southern  soldier, 
falls  in  love  with  a  girl  from 
Dixie  and  gets  all  tangled  up 
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The  Bishop's 
Emeralds 

A  story  of  English  society 
life,  in  which  robbery  and 
murder  are  combated  by  a 
woman's  love. 


By  Louise  Williams 


A 


S  she  realized  the  mean- 
ing   of    her  father's 
words,    Mabel  Bannister 
caught  hold  of  the  al- 
\      cove  panel  for  sup- 
port ;  it  was  as  though 
the  world  had  sud- 
n    denly  begun  to  give 
ij    way  beneath  her  feet. 
For    a   moment  she 
steadied  herself ;  then, 
sick  with  the  realization  of 
what  she  had  just  learned, 
she  walked,  trembling,  into 
the  library,  from  which  her 
father's  guests  had  just  de- 
parted. 

Bannister  looked  up  cas- 
ually ;  then  he  saw  the  look 
upon  her  face,  and  for  the 
first  time  since  she  had 
known  him  she  caught  a 
steely  glint  in  his  eyes.  He 
waited  for  her  to  speak. 

"Oh,  father,"  she  said  al- 
most  in   a    whisper,  "to 

think  " 

"Well,  to  think  what?" 
he  queried  in  perfect  self- 
possession  as  she  paused. 

"To  think — that  you  are 
a  thief 

Even  after  uttering  the 
words,  which  she  knew  to 
be  true,  her  eyes  sought  his 
in  a  mute  appeal  for  some 
explanation,  some  response 

that  would   Yet  what 

explanation  could  there  be  ? 
She  had  overheard  the 
plans  for  the  robbery  of 
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the  famous  Cardew  emeralds  during  the 
visit  of  her  father  and  herself  at  the 
bishop's  home. 

"Father,  this  thing  shall  not  be  car- 
ried out — even  if  I  have  to  warn  them." 

He  smiled  coldly.  "That  would  be 
a  very,  very  interesting  experiment,"  he 
answered  with  a  mirthless  chuckle.  "I 
should  really  be  quite  curious  to  know 
what  your  fiance,  the  bishop's  son, 
would  say  upon  your  announcement 
that  your  father  was  a  sort  of — er — 
Raffles,  accepting  their  hospitality  as  a 
means  of  robbing  them.  Of  course 
you  quite  understand,"  he  added,  "that 
the  obvious  thing  for  me  in  such  a  con- 
tingency would  be  to  intimate  that  you 
were  one  of  my  assistants.  I  really 
think  I  would  reconsider  it,  my  dear." 

He  picked  up  his  paper,  dismissing 
the  subject,  while  his  daughter,  with 
despair  added  to  all  that  she  had  felt 
before,  hurried  from  the  room,  trying 
to  make  her  mind,  dazed  by  the  suc- 
cession of  unexpected  shocks,  concen- 
trate on  some  plan  of  action.  Though 
everything  seemed  confused,  one  thing 
was  certain.     She  ,-  


son,  and  had  fallen  in  love  with  him 
as  promptly  as  he  had  realized  that  he 
loved  her.  Even  the  opposition  of  his 
father's  sister,  based  on  the  fact  that 
Mabel  knew  nothing  of  her  mother,  had 
not  daunted  the  two  young  hearts,  espe- 
cially since  lovely  Lady  Hester,  the 
bishop's  second  wife,  had  so  openly 
declared  herself  as  being  on  their  side. 

But  even  Lady  Hester  didn't  know 
the  great  secret — that  Mabel  and  Jack 
had  been  married  since  they  two  had 
returned  to  London.  To  Mabel  that 
had  seemed  too  wonderful  to  be  true 
until  to-day,  when  she  saw  that  she 
must  give  him  up. 

Jack's  arms  were  around  her  the  in- 
stant he  saw  her  standing  in  the  door- 
way of  his  apartment,  but  she  forced 
herself  to  resist  the  love  that  welled 
up  in  her  heart  at  sight  of  him. 

"Please,  Jack,  not  now,"  she  begged 
as  he  bent  to  kiss  her.  "I  can't  explain 
why  I've  come  to  tell  you  this,  but  you 
must  have  our  marriage  annulled  im- 
mediately. We  can't — can't  ever  be 
married  now,  Tack — it  just  can't  be!" 

Wildly  he 


must  go  to  Jack 
Cardew  and  tell 
him  the  truth ;  she 
must  make  it  clear 
that  he  could  never 
present,  her  to  the 
world  as  his  wTife. 
And  as  she  hurried 
along  the  dingy 
London  streets  she 
tried  to  plan  what 
she  would  say  to 
explain  to  him. 

It  was  hard;  she  had  been  living  in 
such  a  paradise  since  leaving  the  con- 
vent and  meeting  Jack  that  she  could 
hardly  believe  this  ugly  truth,  though, 
not  having  seen  her  father  since  she 
was  a  baby,  it  was  less  of  a  shock  than 
it  might  otherwise  have  been.  Visiting 
near  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Cardews, 
she  had  met   Bishop   Cardew's  only 
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Lady  Hester  Cardew  Virginia  Pearson 

Lord  John  Cardew, )        Rohen  Broderick 
Bishop  of  Ripley) 

Richard  Bannister  Sheldon  Lewis 

Mabel  Bannister   Lucy  Fox 
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begged  for  an  ex- 
planation, protest- 
ing that  he  would 
never  give  her  up 
despite  her  insist- 
e  n  c  e  .  She  was 
sobbing  now,  big, 
heartbroken  sobs 
like  those  of  a  little 
child.  But  Jack, 
with  the  manliness 
of  all  the  long  Car- 
dew line  stamped 
on  him,  refused  to  give  up  and  do  as 
she  asked. 

"You  are  my  wife,  and  nothing  can 
take  you  from  me,"  he  told  her  with  a 
smile  which  made  her  feel  that  his  was 
a  love  that  could  withstand  even  the 
black  burden  that  lay  on  her  heart. 

Jack  greeted  her  with  the  same  wor- 
shipful, understanding  smile  when  she 
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and  her  father  and  Voss,  his  valet, 
arrived  at  the  Cardew  country  home 
a  few  days  later.  But  Mabel,  more 
determined  than  ever  to  defeat  her 
father's  plans,  eagerly  hurried  to  Lady 
Hester  Cardew's  rooms.  The  warm 
embrace  which  greeted  her  made  it  all 
the  harder  for  her  to  tell  her  news, 
but  she  attempted  it  bravely. 

"Oh,  something  terrible  has  hap- 
pened, Lady  Hester,"  she  began  breath- 
lessly, but  her  lovely  hostess  interrupted 
her  with  a  little  pat  on  the  shoulder. 

"There,  there,  dear,  tell  me  all  about 
it  some  other  time,"  she  urged.  "You 
must  be  happy  to-night ;  run  along  and 
dress  for  dinner  now." 

Somehow  her  own  words  repeated 
themselves  to  Lady  Hester  after  the 
girl  had  gone:  "You  must  be  happy 
to-night."  She  hated  the  little  premo- 
nition of  impending  evil  that  clung  to 
them.  Happy  to-night?  Who  could 
be  happier  than  she  always  was  now, 
the  adored  w7ife  of  one  of  the  finest 
men  in  England,  a  man  whom  she  loved 
devotedly.  What  more  could  she  ask? 
Of  course,  his  sister  Caroline  disliked 
her;  Caroline  hadn't  wanted  the  bishop 
to  marry  again,  and  felt  that,  since  he 
had,  the  new  Lady  Cardew  should  wear 
solemn  black  bonnets,  never  go  horse- 
back riding  unattended,  never  dance — 
never  really  live  at  all,  in  short.  And 
Lady  Hester  lived  every  single  moment 
of  every  day,  glorying  in  it. 

She  hummed  a  little  tune  as  she  went 
downstairs ;  she  had  not  yet  met  all  the 
guests  who  had  come  down  for  the 
week-end,  and  she  was  looking  forward 
especially  to  meeting  Mabel  Bannister's 
father,  since  she  herself  had  urged  that 
he  be  invited.  She  had  hoped  by  hav- 
ing him  down  to  end  the  opposition  of 
the  bishop's  sister  to  Jack's  marrying 
Mabel. 

The  guests  were  in  the  music  room. 
As  she  went  down  the  stairs  and  crossed 
the  great  hall  to  welcome  them  she  was 
the  very  embodiment  of  dignified  gra- 


ciousness.  The  bishop  w7as  standing  at 
the  farther  side  of  the  room,  and  she 
paused  a  moment  near  one  of  the  great 
carved  chairs,  waiting  for  him  to  come 
to  her  and  introduce  their  guests.  And 
then  suddenly  she  became  aware  that 
Bannister,  standing  by  the  fireplace 
near  by,  was  watching  her  with  peculiar 
intentness.  As  she  recognized  him  her 
hand  tightened  on  the  chair  back  till 
its  carving  cut  into  her  delicate  flesh, 
and  she  swayed  slightly  as  he  reached 
her  side. 

"Dick  Gordon!"  she  exclaimed,  sink- 
ing down  on  the  couch  behind  her. 

"How  beautiful  you've  grown,  Hes- 
ter !"  he  remarked  casually,  with  the 
hateful  little  smile  that  was  character- 
istic of  him.  "The  bishop  is  indeed 
fortunate.  Allow  me  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations." 

And  Lady  Hester  sank  back  against 
the  cushions,  unconscious. 

When  she  came  to  herself  again  it 
was  her  husband's  benevolent  face  that 
bent  above  her,  and  welcome  indeed 
was  the  opportunity  to  go  to  her  rooms, 
with  his  beloved  arm  supporting  her. 
She  had  suddenly  become  dizzy,  she 
told  him.  It  was  nothing;  she  would 
soon  be  quite  all  right  again,  and  she 
urged  him  to  leave  her  in  her  boudoir 
and  rejoin  their  guests.  And  as  he 
went  back  to  the  music  room,  where 
Bannister,  almost  too  glib  and  assured, 
wras  explaining  Lady  Hester's  indis- 
position to  the  other  guests,  she  closed 
the  boudoir  door  and  leaned  back 
against  it  with  closed  eyes,  seeking 
strength  to  face  the  realization  that  she, 
the  wife  of  Lord  John  Cardew,  bishop 
of  Ripley,  was  also  the  wife  of  Richard 
Bannister,  parasite  and  she  knew  not 
what  else. 

Restlessly  she  paced  up  and  down 
the  boudoir,  seated  herself  at  the  dress- 
ing table,  then  rose  and  walked  the 
floor  again,  searching  frantically  for 
some  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
wife  of  the  most  honorable  man  she 
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Even  that  introduction  could  not  daunt  her  now. 


knew — and  of  the  most  dishonorable ! 
For  a  moment  she  thought  of  running 
away;  she  could  escape  before  any  one 
saw  her  in  this  distrait  condition.  Yet 
that  would  be  cowardly,  and  would 
leave  the  bishop  to  face  the  storm  alone, 
and  if  she  stayed  she  might  avert  it. 
And  at  last,  wan  and  beautiful  as  the 
pearls  she  wore,  Lady  Hester  rejoined 
her  guests. 

She  acknowledged  the  bishop's  pres- 
entation of  Bannister  with  a  dignity 
which  awed  even  that  hardened  ad- 
venturer; even  the  announcement  that 
he  was  to  sit  beside  her  at  dinner  did 
not  daunt  her  valiant  spirit. 

The  evening  dragged  itself  to  a  close 
at  last,  and,  as  she  bade  the  bishop 
good  night  and  watched  him  go  down 
the  hall  to  his  rooms  she  clenched  her 
hands ;  for  love  of  such  a  man  as  that 
she  could  do  battle  with  even  such  a 
scoundrel  as  Bannister.  And  she 
needed  all  that  courage  when,  a  short 


time  later,  she  went  down  that  same 
hall  and  entered  the  guest  room  which 
Bannister  occupied. 

"Of  course  you  realize  that  Mabel 
is  our  daughter  and  that  you  are  still 
my  wife,"  he  began  abruptly. 

"But  they  told  me  that  you  both  were 
dead/'  she  answered.  His  explanation 
was  a  ready  one,  of  course ;  he  was 
skilled  at  adapting  situations  to  his  own 
liking,  and  he  was  master  of  this  one. 
In  vain  she  pleaded  with  him  to  go 
away;  she  would  keep  Mabel  with  her. 
and  he  could  go  his  way  unencumbered. 
His  silence  and  sneering  smile  made 
her  frantic  at  last,  and  she  urged  him 
wildly  to  go,  but  his  only  reply  was: 
"Scenes  are  distasteful  to  me ;  we  will 
talk  it  over  in  the  morning  when  you 
are  calm."  Scant  consolation,  that ;  her 
heart  ached  dumbly  as  she  stepped  into 
the  hall  and  closed  the  door. 

She  was  so  wretched  that  for  a  mo- 
ment   she    hardlv    realized    that  the 
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bishop's  sister  was  coming  toward  her ; 
then  for  a  moment  she  wildly  thought 
of  trying  to  escape  the.  inevitable  meet- 
ing. Caroline  would  know  that  it  was 
Bannister's  door  that  had  closed  behind 
her,  and  would  go  straight  to  the  bishop 
and  tell  him  what  had  happened.  Very 
well;  even  though  the  whole  world  op- 
posed her  she  would  still  fight  on.  And 
with  head  held  high  she  passed  her 
shrewd-eyed  enemy  and  went  to  her 
rooms. 

It  was  hard  for  her  not  to  give  way 
to  hysteria  that 
night,  as  she 
tossed  about 
sleeplessly,  and 
harder   still  for 
her    to    go  to 
Mabel's  room 
the  next  morn- 
ing and  tell  the 
girl  the  whole 
story. 

"I  could  not 
bear  to  tell  the 


To  go  to 
Bannister 
was  horrible 
— bat  for 
love  of  the 
bishop 
she  went. 


bishop  I  had  been  married  to  a  thief," 
she  told  the  girl  wearily,  as  she  finished 
her  explanation.  "Your  father  had 
taken  you  away  with  him  when  you 
were  but  a  few  weeks  old,  and  I  was 
too  ill  to  know  what  had  happened. 
After  years  of  waiting,  when  I  heard 
that  you  and  he  were  dead,  I  felt  free 
to  marry  again  and  forget  the  past." 

But  Mabel,  her  amis  around  the 
beautiful  woman  whom  she  had  already 
learned  to  love,  told  what  she  knew 
of  the  plot  to  steal  the  bishop's  emer- 
alds, and  bravely  declared  that  they  two 
would  face  the  trouble  together. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  library,  the  bishop 
and  Bannister  were  discussing  the  fa- 
mous Cardew  emeralds.    Lady  Hester 
joined  them  just  in  time  to  see  Cardew 
take  from  the  safe  the  great  flat  case 
which  contained  the  jewels.  Bannis- 
ter's eyes  were  covetous  as  he  exam- 
ined the  stones,  and  when  the  bishop, 
locking  them  in  the  safe  again  and 
handing  her  the  key,  remarked  that 
.    Lady  Hester  would  wear  the  emer- 
I    aids  that  evening,  her  heart  turned 
cold  at  the  speculative  glance  which 
!     Bannister  gave  her. 

He  found  occasion  later  in  the  day 
to  tell  her  that  when  she  put  the  em- 
eralds away  that  night  she  must  leave 
the  safe  unlocked.    His  words  rang 
through  her  head  unceasingly  all  eve- 
ning.    She  might  do  as  he  ordered ; 
then  he  would  steal  the  emeralds  and  go 
away,  and  she  would  never  see  him 
again.    It  was  a  great  temptation,  yet 
when  she  put  the  stones  away  that  night 
she  resolutely  locked  the  safe  and  took 
the  kev  to  her  rooms  with  her;  she 
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would  be  true  to  her 
trust,  no  matter  what 
the  cost  proved  to  be. 

Bannister's  valet, 
Voss,  watching  from 
behind  a  great  chair, 
hurriedly    tried  the 
safe   after   she  left 
and  then  ran  to  his 
master's  room.  And 
when  Bannister,  with 
furtive  haste,  slipped 
down  the  hall  to  Lady 
Hester's  boudoir,  Voss, 
like  a  sinister  shadow, 
followed   him  and 
crouched  outside  the 
door. 

An  ugly  smile  flitted 
across  his  face  as  he 
heard  Bannister  de- 
mand the  key  to  the 
safe;  the  sounds  of  the 
struggle  which  followed 
were  welcome,  and  he 
could  picture  Bannister 
easily  overcoming  Lady 
Hester.    But  an  ominous  silence  fol- 
lowed  the    man's   triumphant    "Ah !" 
though  Voss  had  heard  Lady  Hester 
begging  Bannister  to  give  back  the  key. 

And  then,  in  Bannister's  silkiest 
tones,  came  the  words :  "Well,  there 
is  another  way.  Xow  that  I  look  at 
you  again  you  are  very  beautiful,  my 
dear  Hester — the  most  beautiful  woman 
I  ever  saw."  And,  listening  intently 
to  the  offer  which  followed,  Voss 
scowled  malignantly  and  then  slipped 
back  to  the  guest  room  and  took  a 
hunting  knife  from  his  suit  case.  So 
Bannister  thought  he'd  double  cross 
him,  did  he?  Thought  he'd  get  the 
woman  for  himself  and  let  the  emeralds 
go !  He  had  heard  Bannister  say, 
"There's  the  key,"  had  heard  it  strike 
the  bare  floor;  that  was  proof  enough. 
So  when  Bannister  returned  and  ex- 
plained that  he  had  decided  to  steal  the 
emeralds  later,  Voss  was  ready. 

3 


She  struggled  wildly,  fight- 
ing both  his  strength  and 
the  temptation  to  give  him 
the  key  and  be  rid  of  him. 


"Think  maybe  you  can  stick  around 
and  win  her  later ;  think  you'll  take  the 
dame  and  let  the  shiners  go  !  I'll  squeal 
if  you  don't  play  fair  with  me ;  I'll  " 

But  Bannister's  hands  were  at  his 
throat,  and  Voss  was  forced  to  his 
knees,  his  face  growing  purplish  as  the 
hands  pressed  harder  and  harder. 

Somehow  he  reached  the  knife  when 
that  deadly  grasp  was  relaxed;  it  was 
not  hard  then  to  drive  it  into  Bannis- 
ter's side,  and  Voss,  stealing  downstairs 
a  moment  later,  congratulated  himself. 
The  emeralds  would  now  be  his  alone. 

He  had  not  expected  that  any  one 
would  be  in  the  library ;  turning  away 
from  the  safe  a  few  moments  later, 
with  the  jewel  case  under  his  arm.  he 
was  unprepared  to  find  Lady  Hester 
facing  him.  She  threw  herself  on  him 
like  a  tigress,  and  Voss,  impatient  at 
this  delay,  fought  wildly.  Bannister, 
dragging  himself  down  the  stairs,  re- 
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She  had 
been  true 
to  her 
trust, 
yet  had 
lost  all. 


volver  in  hand,  could  never  have  ar- 
rived before  Voss  escaped  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  frenzy  with  which  the 
woman  struggled  to  hold  the  thief. 

Bannister,  one  hand  clasped  to  his 
side,  where  the  blood  steadily  oozed 
forth,  aimed  straight  despite  his  grow- 
ing weakness,  and  as  Lady  Hester  stag- 
gered back  and  cowered  down  against 
the  fireplace,  the  jewel  case  in  her  arms, 
Voss'  body  slumped  slowly  down  and 
then  toppled  over.  Bannister  stumbled 
to  a  near-by  chair,  but  still  Lady  Hester 
crouched  down  where  she  was,  staring 
with  unseeing  eyes  at  Voss'  body. 

The  others  came  running  at  the  sound 
of  the  revolver  shot — the  bishop,  Ma- 
bel, Caroline — and  then  at  last,  wearily 
facing  their  accusing  eyes,  she  told  her 
story,  told  it  in  a  dragging'  voice  that 
seemed  to  her  to  belong  to  some  one 
else. 


She  hardly  knew  it  when  Bannister 
gave  one  last  little  sigh  and  died;  not 
even  that  could  matter  to  her  now.  She 
felt  that  everything  was  over.  Surely 
the  bishop  would  send  her  awTay  from 
him  after  hearing  this  sordid  story,  and 
she  would  have  to  go  forth  into  the 
world  despised  by  the  man  she  loved. 

Her  mind  went  back  to  the  years 
when  she  had  struggled  on  alone  after 
Bannister  had  deserted  her.  It  would 
be  doubly  hard  now  to  face  the  world 
alone,  after  knowing  what  life  could  be 
with  a  man  like  Cardew  making  it  easy 
for  her. 

At  last  she  forced  her  haggard  eyes 
to  meet  his,  prepared  for  the  stern 
denunciation  which  she  felt  so  sure  of 
receiving  from  him.  But  even  Caro- 
line's eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  had 
she  but  known  it,  and  the  bishop's  had 
never  been  more  tender  or  loving  than 
they  were  then  as  he  held  out  his  arms 
to  her.  For  an  instant  she  hesitated ; 
then,  carelessly  dropping  the  case  that 
held  the  famous  emeralds,  she  ran  to 
him. 


A  Mid- 
summer 
Lament 


QPEAKING  of  smiles 

Priscilla  Dean 
Has  'bout  the  best 
I've  ever  seen 
It  seems  to  me ! 

If  I  smiled  like 

Priscilla  Dean 
'I'll  bet  a  star 

Upon  the  screen 
Some  day  I'd  be. 

Perhaps  if  I 

Like  her  could  pla) 
I,  too,  could  smile 

In  just  that  way, 
So  gay  and  free. 

But  I  work  in 

An  office  grim; 
My  chance  to  smile 
Is  awful  slim. 

No  chance  for  me 


Cowboy  Pat  and 

By  Elizabeth 


/U  ICKEY'S  a  girl  in  pic 
tures ;   he   plays  inge 
noos,"    Pat  piped 
up    in    a  shrill 
voice,  ad- 
justing his 

cowboy 
neck 
h  a  n  d- 
k  e  r  - 
chief. 


ililllllllllllllllllll>llll!ll!lll!iil!!lll!H 

"I  don't,  neither;  do  I,  mother?" 
wailed  Mickey  tearfully. 

"Certainly  not!"  Mrs.  Moore 
tried  her  best  to  look  stern,  but 

Pat  o  n  1  y 
grinned. 
~  "Well,  he 
did  play 
g  i  r  1  '  s 
parts/'  he 
i  n  s  i  s  t  e  d 
quite  dis- 


passionately,  as  if  he  had  no  personal  in- 
terest in  the  matter,  but  was  just  speaking 
for  my  information. 

"I  didn't,  neither!    I  didn't,  neither!" 
Mickey  was  on  the  verge  of  tears,  but  his 
mother  came  to  the  rescue  with  the  skill 
born  of  long  experience. 

"Mickey  only  wore  rompers  and  a  hair  ribbon 
to  accommodate  the  director,"  she  declared,  and 
Mickey,  beamed  triumphantly  and  sidled  over  to- 
ward me. 

"You  going  to  put  us  in  the  magazine,  just  like 
Bill  Hart?"  he  inquired  sweetly. 

"Will  there  be  pictures  of  us?"  demanded  Pat, 
seating  himself  astride  the  arm  of  my  chair. 

"Lots,"  I  assured  them,  and  peace  was  restored 
to  our  midst,  though  Pat  did  murmur  something 
about  a  boy's  wearing  hair  ribbons  as  I  got  out  my 
kodak. 


Mickey  the  Ingenue 

Benneche  Petersen 

''Mickey  really  did  play  girl's  parts," 
Mrs.  Moore  confessed  to  me  as  the 
boys  went  in  search  of  their  pony.  "Of 
course  he  is  furious  when  any  one  men- 
tions it,  though.  The  directors  he 
worked  for  thought  his  curly  hair  and 
blue  eyes  were 
wasted  on  a  jjfc#f^v 
boy,    so    they  ^9R3M 


mostly  with  Universale  female 
stars — Dorothy  Phillips,  Mae 
Murray,  and  Mary  MacLaren. 
But  in  the  last  one  he  did  with 
Miss  MacLaren — 'The  Unpainted 
Woman' — he  played  a  boy,  and 
now  he  insists  that  he  never  played 
girl's  part." 

As  for  Pat,  he  is  violently  masculine, 
especially  since  he  played  in  "The  Open 
Road"  with  Monroe  Salisbury.  He 
made  his  debut  on  the  screen  in  Cecil 
De  Mille's  production  of  "The  Squaw 
Man,"  and  has  been  in  Universal  pic- 
tures ever  since,  usu- 
ally playing  with  Salis- 
bury  and  Eddie  Polo. 

In  case  you're  curi- 
ous   about    their  las] 


name,  as  you  probably  will  be,  I  may 
as  well  inform  you  that  they're  not  re- 
lated to  the  famous  Moores — Owen, 
Tom,  and  Matt. 
They  come  natu- 
rally by 
mm**  their  pro- 
ffflJlL.  fession, 
IfSf^  however, 
as  their 
parent  s 
were  ac- 
tors. 
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Showing  that  when  you  really  get  to  know  people 
they're  pretty  much  the  same  the  world  over. 

By  Emma-Lindsay  Squier 


I WENT  to  the  circus  to  get  a  story  "behind  the  scenes"  of  the  "big  top,"  and 
the  performers  talked — of  Charlie  Chaplin.    The  next  day  I  went  to  see 
Charlie  to  get  a  line  on  his  next  picture,  and  he  talked — of  the  circus. 
It  reminded  me  of  the  story  of  the  man  who  took  his  thirteen  children  to  see 
che  double-headed  giraffe,  and  who  asked  for  a  reduced  rate  for  his  numerous 

brood. 

"Are  all  them  kids  yours?"  demanded  the  astonished 
-  ^  ticket  seller. 

"They  sure  are !"  answered  the  proud  parent. 
J^HHP    ^  "You  won't  have  to  pay  no  admission  at  all,"  ex- 

^^HR^     >  claimed  the  other.    "You  wait  here  and  I'll  bring  the 

J  giraffe  out  to  see  you!" 

The  moral  is  obvious.  Charlie  and  the  circus  liked 
each  other  on  first  sight,  each  hailing  the  other  as 
the  world's  greatest  attraction. 

I  don't  suppose  I'd  have  gotten  the  double-header 
story  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Albert  and  his  appetite. 
Albert  is  the  biggest  elephant  in  the  Barnum  &  Bailey 
aggregation,  and  when  I  saw  him  I  forgot  the  other 
performers.  We  were  seized  with  mutual  admiration, 
he  for  my  peanuts,  I  for  his  tusks,  and  I  purchased 
the  tubers  recklessly  for  the  joy  of  watching  him  eat 
them. 

"He  likes  you,  miss,"  said  Mr.  Mooney,  the  head 
trainer ;  "he'll  hate  to  see  you  go." 

I  told  him  I  hated  to  go,  but  that  I  had  to  get  a 
story  in  the  women's  dressing  tent,  and,  besides.  I 
had  to  keep  enough  money  left  for  car  fare  home. 

"Well,  you  can  get  your  story,"  said  the  obliging 
man,  "and  you  can  be  with  Albert,  too ;  I'll  fix  it 
for  vou  to  ride  him  in  the  pageant — if  vou  would 
like  to." 

Would  I !   Would  a  duck  swim  ? 
So  behind  the  "big  top"  I  went,  to  be  introduced 
to  the  wardrobe  mistress  and  to  be  taken  into  the 
women's  dressing  tent,  where  I  was  furnished  with 
a  gorgeous  Oriental  robe  for  the  pageant. 

To  my  eye  the  scene  was  one  of  hopeless  confusion. 
A  long  tent,  a  bare  ground  floor,  a  double  row  of 
"costume  trunks"  down  the  center,  and  a  single  row 
of  "dressing:  trunks"  ranged  bv  the  canvas  walls, 
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each  other  on  first  sight. 
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girls  and  women  in  various  stages  of 
dress  and  undress  hurrying  into  cos- 
tumes and  out  of  costumes,  putting  on 
make-up,  wiping  off  make-up,  darning 
stockings,  mending  tights,  searching  in 
the  jumbled  recesses  of  the  trunks  for 
elusive    wearing    apparel,    calling  to 
each  other,  chatting,  quarreling,  solilo- 
quizing,   occasionally    swearing;  that 
was  the  grub  state  of  chaos  from  which 
would  emerge  the  spangled  butterflies 
of   the   circus   to   dance  on 
swinging  wires,  swing  on  high 
trapezes,  and  tiptoe  on  plung- 
ing steeds. 

I  was  assigned  to  the  care  of 
"Elizabeth,"  who  shared  her 
trunk  and  her  make-up  with 
me,    searching  frantically 
meanwhile  for  a  white  stocking  with- 
out a  hole  in  it  and  canvassing  her 
near-by  neighbors  for  the  loan  of  a 
quarter  for  the  laundry  woman,  who 
had  just  come. 

I  had  no  time  to  start  talking  shop. 
There  was  one  big  surging  subject  go- 
ing the  rounds  in  the  tent.  Charlie 
Chaplin  had  come  behind  the  big  top 
into  the  "lot"  that  afternoon,  had  met 
the  performers  and  talked  with  them. 

"Oh,  Lily,  didja  see  his  cutie  smile?" 

"Ain't  he  the  sweetest  thing  y'ever 
saw  ?" 

"I  swear  t'  goodness,  girls,  I  ex- 
pected t'  see  him  walk  like  he  does  in 
his  pictures — didn't  you?" 

"Do  you  suppose  we  can 
pick  him  out  t'-night  " 

"Say,    he    didn't    earn-  a 
cane,  did  he?    I  thought  he  would." 
And  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

Elizabeth,  having  found  a  stocking 
in  a  holeless  condition,  continued  the 
subject  to  me  between  dabs  of  a  pow- 
der puff. 

"Say,  he  wasn't  a  bit  stuck  up,"  she 
told  me.  "He  talked  with  every  one, 
from  the  freaks  to  the  peanut  boys, 
and  he  asked  the  funniest  questions! 
He  wanted  to  know  whether  we  ate 


Each  hailed  the  other 
as  the  world's  greatest 
attraction. 


and  slept  just  as  other  people  do.  Can 
you  imagine  that?" 

I  could.  It  was  exactly  what  I 
wanted  to  know. 

"And  he  wanted  to  know  how  much 
time  we  had  on  our  hands,  what  we 
did  with  it,  what  we  did  in  the  winter, 
how  many  men  had  been  in  the  service. 
But,  say !"  she  interrupted,  plunging  a 
rabbit's  foot  into  a  rouge  box.  "We 
asked  him  ten  questions  for  every  one 
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Elizabeth  and  I,  with  four  other  maid- 
ens decked  in  Oriental  splendor,  hur- 
ried out  to  wait  in  the  lot  for  the 
"mounting"  bugle,  our  signal  for  the 

pageant. 

It  was  a  bizarre  scene.  Overhead  a 
moon,  clear  and  white,  stared  disap- 
provingly from  the  regal  serenity  of 
the  skies  on  the  sham  gorgeousness  of 
the  circus,  and  from  the  lot  an  arc 
light  blazed  insolently  in  the  face  of 
the  lady  moon,  throwing  into  uncom- 
promising relief  the  made-up  faces  of 
the  performers  and  the  gaudy  colors 
of  their  costumes.  Ornate  circus  wag- 
ons jostled  empty  animal  cages,  piles 
of  saddles  elbowed  gayly  painted  bar- 
rels and  boxes,  wonderful  white 
"statue"  horses,  lightly  blanketed, 
pawed  the  ground  and  switched  their 
plumy  tails  impatiently.  Groups  of 
gayly  clad  men  and  women  chatted  and 
waited,  elbowed  unceremoniously  aside 
by  hurrying  carpenters  and  tent  men, 
the  latter  in  soiled  overalls  and  torn 
shirts.  From  the  big  top  came  the 
blare  of  band  music,  and  through  the 
half -raised  flaps  one  could  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  crowded  seats  and  the 
oval  of  the  arena.  The  whole  thing 
seemed  a  bewildering  hodgepodge  out 


in  imiiiiir  ii i r  I  ii  i    '  M^wtiMaMiMaaMMaBaMMMM^^   11      i  11  inmn  ih 

What  interested  Charlie  most  was  how  the  players  acted  ''behind  the  scenes." 


"Oh,  Lily,  didja  see  his  cutie  smile?" 


lie  put  to  us.  He  was  so  nice  we 
weren't  a  bit  afraid  of  him,  and  we 
asked  him  if  his  hair  was  naturally 
curly,  where  he  got  that  _  funny  walk, 
why  his  toes  turned  out  instead  of  in, 
and  if  he  got  as  much  money  as  the 
papers  claim." 

"Was  that  all?"  I  interrupted. 

"Oh,  no,  not  half  !"  she  assured  me. 
"Gee,  it  was  the  chance  of  a  lifetime, 
and  we  sure  took  it !" 

It  must  have  been  a  busy  afternoon 
for  all  concerned. 

Somewhere   outside   a  bugle  blew. 
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of  which  no  order  could  be  brought; 
but  I  knew  that  at  a  signal  the  con- 
fusion would  disappear  miraculously, 
dissolving  into  a  clocklike  regularity, 
running  smoothly  and  quietly. 

Here  on  the  lot,  as  in  the  dressing 
tent,  the  performers  were  discussing 
the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  season 
— Chaplin's  visit.  The  most  envied 
man  in  the  circus  was  the  clown  who 
did  the  Chaplin  imitation,  and  the  sor- 
est mortal  on  earth  was  a  highly  paid 
contortionist  who  was  swearing  bitterly 
because  that  afternoon  he  had  taken  a 
special  journey  to  Studioville,  as  Mo- 
hammed journeyed  to  the  mountain, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  mountain  had 
dropped  in  at  the  circus  during  his  ab- 
sence. 

"Can  you  beat  it !"  he  demanded  al- 
most plaintively.  "Here  I  come  to  Los 
Angeles  crazy  to  see  one  of  them  movie 
guys ;  I  hires  a  taxi  at  two  bucks  an 
hour  to  take  me  out  to  one  of  them 
studios  where  I  waited  two  hours  to 
see  a  guy  stand  by  a  table  and  say, 

'My  God,  what  shall  I  do  '  about 

fifty  times,  and  when  I  comes  back  all 
sunburned — Chaplin's  been  here!"  The 
disgust  and  regret  in  his  voice  cannot 
be  translated  into  mere  italics. 


Wondering  whether  they've  missed  him! 

A  slant-eyed  young  Mongolian  with 
a  glossy  queue  and  dazzling  white  teeth 
sidled  over  to  the  aggrieved  contortion- 
ist. 

"Chollie  Chaplin,  him  here  to-night — 
huh?"  he  inquired. 

"Yeah,  in  section  E,"  replied  the 
other  morosely.  "Right  in  front  of 
where  you  slide  down  the  wire  by  your 
pigtail.  Wish  my  hair  was  long  enough 
for' it.  You're  a  lucky  guy,  Chinky,  be- 
lieve me !" 

The  mounting  bugle  blew.  Elizabeth 


All  the  circus  folk  were  eagerly  awaiting  Charlie's  arrival. 
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signaled  me  to  follow,  and  we  dashed  around  the  main 
tent,  dodging  guy  ropes  overhead  and  tent  pegs  under- 
foot, to  enter  the  menagerie  tent,  where  a  few  spec- 
tators still  lingered  to  watch  the  pageant  start.  The 
elephants  were  caparisoned  with  Oriental  magnifi- 
cence, embroidered  velvet  draping  their  massive  sides, 
and  gilt  howdahs,  like  pill  boxes,  stuck  high  on  their 
broad  backs.  I  would  not  have  recognized  Albert  in 
his  "make-up,"  but  he  knew  me,  and  held  out  his  trunk 
for  peanuts. 

"Help  the  lady  up !"  Mr.  Mooney  commanded,  and 
the  obedient  gray  trunk  swung  to  the  level  of  my 
ankles,  and,  stepping  into  the  curve  so  made,  I  was 
lifted  with  dizzy  swiftness  to  the  lower  step  of  the 
howdah,  to  climb  the  rest  of  the  way  myself.  Two 
striplings,  effectually  disguised  as  Chinese  servants, 
scrambled  up  after  me  to  stand  on  the  lower  step. 

"Gee !  Pipe  de  new  loidy !"  said  one  of  them, 
staring  up  at  me. 

"Welcome  to  our  city !"  grinned  the  other.  "When 
didja  join?" 

I  answered  with  as  much  ease  as  I  could,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Albert  was  shifting  feet  and  mum- 
bling to  himself — of  peanuts,  no  doubt — and  that  the 
howdah  was  rocking  topheavily  like  a  boat  at  sea.  It 
was  an  awfully  long  ways  down  to  the  ground.  But 
a  bugle  sounded;  there  was  a  colossal  jerk,  a  series 
of  heavy,  thudding  strides,  and  we  were  under  way, 
headed  for  the  arena.  For  one  instant  I  was  para- 
lyzed with  stage  fright  when  I  realized  that  Albert 
— and  I — were  actually  leading  the  procession !  But 


The  Chaplin  that  the  circus 
people  saw. 


the  howdah :  one 


one  cannot  stop 
or  by  saving 
"Whoa!" 
One  cannot 
even  crawl 
simply  sits 


in  elephant  by  putting  on  the  brake: 


under 
tight. 

From  the  semidarkness  of  the  me- 
nagerie tent  we  emerged  suddenly  into 
the  dazzling  glare  of  the  big  top,  the 
huge  oval  flanked  from  bottom  to  top 
with  blurred  rows  of  humanity.  The 
band  was  playing  a  wild  Oriental  tri- 
umphal march,  and  Albert  paced  heav- 
but  in  perfect  time,  the  howdah 
response  to  his  massive 
tread.  For  a  moment  I  felt  myself  in 
a  dream,  transported  into  an  ancient 
world  of  sonsr  and  romance.    I  was 


ily, 


Charlie  was  the  sole  topic  of  conversation. 
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a  Chinese  princess,  the  elephant  was  my 
favorite  mount,  the  dark-skinned  boys 

were  slaves,  and  then  

"Dere  he  is,  kid;  pipe  Chahlie 
Chaplin  in  de  t'oid  row  " 


One  of  the 
clowns. 


The  dream  went  to  smash.  My 
Chinese  servitors  lapsed  into  fer- 
vent slang  to  express  their  admira- 
tion. 

"Say,  his  face  ain't  funny  at  all, 
is  it?"'  exclaimed  one,  imperiling 
his  hold  on  the  howdah  by  twist- 
ing around  to  get  a  better  look  at 
the  screen  idol. 

"Naw;  he  don't  look  as  if  he 
could  walk  dat  way,  does  he?"  answered 
other. 

into 

if  ted  from  my 


J,  ^ 
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After  rounding  the  arena,  we  swung  back 


the  menagerie  tent,  and  I  was 


giddy  eminence  to  the  solid  earth.  I  still  felt 
a  bit  wabbly,  as  if  I  were  on  the  high  seas.  I 
gave  Albert  a  parting  pat,  and  hurried  back  to 
the  dressing  tent  to  don  my  civilian  clothes. 

The  pageant  girls  were  hurrying  into  white 
tights  for  the  "statue"  act,  but  they  were  not 
too  busy  to  exchange  impressions  of  the  come- 
dian. One  girl  was  sure  he  had  looked  straight 
at  her  as  she  passed  on  horseback,  and  another 
was  furious  because  she  had  failed  to  locate 
him. 

My  dressing  hastily  finished,  I  bade  good-by 
to  my  companions  of  the  pageant,  and  went  around  to  the  main  entrance  to 

the  rest  of  the  performance. 
Seated 


>ee 


in  section  E,  not  far  from 
Chaplin,  I  watched  the  entire  circus, 
from  juggler  to  clown,  play  to  and  play 
for  the  smiling  young  man  in  the  third 


row 


:c  Dressed  gayly  for  a  little  hour. 


I  could  imagine  the  exultant 
swagger  of  the  contortionist,  who 
would  say,  as  he  was  peeling  off  his 
tights:  "I  guess  I've  got  some  little 
act — what?  Chaplin  nearly  clapped  his 
hands  off."  And  the  smiling  Chinese 
acrobat  would  say,  winding  up  his  long 
queue:  "Him  Chollie  gleat  felluh — 
huh ! — him   smile,   nod  head  when  I 

come  down  wire-  " 

It  was  a  day  of  triumph  for  the  cir- 
cus folk.  I  doubt  if  they  ever  had  a 
more  exciting  one. 
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big 


The  next  day  I  interviewed  Charlie 
at  his  studio.   He  was  standing,  hatless, 
on   the   steps   as   I   came   along,  so 
I   perched  myself  on  the 
porch  rail. 
I  wanted  to 
ask  about 
his  next 
picture,  but 
he  fore- 
stalled 
me. 


L 


"I'm  afraid  they  were 
disappointed  and  sur- 
prised to  find  out  that 
I  was— just  human," 
Chaplin  said. 


"You  know,  I'd  like  to  make  a  circus 
picture;  I  went  behind  the  scenes  yes- 
terday.   Did  you  hear  about  it?" 

I  said,  a  trifle  wearily,  that  I  had 
heard  about  it.  What  I  did  not  say 
was  that  I  had  heard  nothing  else. 

''It  was  great  stuff.  I  enjoyed  it 
immensely,  you  know,  and  yet — well,  it 
seemed  sort  of  pathetic  to  me." 

It  is  typical  of  Chaplin  to  remark  the 
shadowed  tones  of  any  picture.  Per- 
haps that  is  why  he  is  a  great  comedian. 

"It  was  all  so  artificial — so  tawdry, 
so  inconvenient — there  is  so  much  con- 
fusion and  so  little  privacy,  you  know, 
I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  the  people 
as  puppets  dressed  gayly  for  a  little 
hour,  to  bend  and  nod  and  smile,  to 
do  their  little  stunt,  then  to  be  chucked 
back  into  their  box.  And  do  you 
know,"  he  went  on,  "I  think  they  felt 
that  way  about  me;  I  was  a  sort  of 
shadow  that  had  come  off  the  screen 
for  a  while,  and  I'm  afraid  they  were 
disappointed  in  me.  They  expected  me 
to  be  funny  and  to  crack  jokes;  they 
seemed  awfully  surprised  to  find  that 
I  was  just  human." 


We  talked  of  the  clowns  and  of  the 
one  who  had  imitated  the  Chaplin  walk. 

"I  found,  after  the  last  perform- 
ance," he  went  on,  "that  Marceline, 
who  was  at  one  time  the  world's  most 
famous  clown,  was  among  the  slap- 
stick fellows  that  night — not  featured, 
not  billed  in  any  way — just  a  common 
clown;  that  struck  me  awfully  hard. 
You  see,  I  played  on  the  same  bill  with 
Marceline  years  ago  in  London  when 
he  was  the  rage,  and  yesterday  after- 
noon, they  told  me,  he  sneaked  away 
to  avoid  meeting  me.  A  thing  like  that 
is  wretched,  isn't  it?" 

We  continued  to  talk  circus  instead 
of  picture. 

"The  pageant  was  a  beautiful  thing," 
he  said,  as  I  rose  to  leave.  "Did  you 
see  it?" 

"I  did,"  I  replied,  "from  the  lead 
elephant." 

"You— you— rode  an  elephant?"  he 
exclaimed.  "Gee,  why  didn't  I  think  of 
doing  that?    I  surely  envy  you." 

And  I  went  out  walking  on  air.  It 
is  something  to  be  envied  by  a  million- 
dollar  comedian. 


Snapped  Without  Warning 


Unconventional  views  of 
our  friends  of  the  screen. 


THIS  is  the  day  we  wash  our  clothes, 
Wash  our  clothes,  wash  our  clothes, 
This  is  the  day  we  wash  our  clothes, 
So  early  on  Monday  morning." 


To  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  suppose 
That  Mary  MacLaren  ever  rose 
And  down  in  the  laundry  washed 

clothes, 
So  early  on  Monday  morning. 


But  here  the  facts  I  shall  expose; 
Good  pictures,  everybody  knows, 
Are  scarce,  and  when  a  good  one  shows 
How,  early  one  Monday  morning, 

Mary,  bound  for  the  studios, 
Paused  where  the  laundress  hung 

the  clothes, 
And  kindly  said  that  she  would  pose, 
Early  on  Monday  morning, 

Into  the  magazine  it  goes, 
And  for  its  sake  let's  just  suppose 
That  Mary  really  washed  her  clothes, 
So  early  on  Monday  morning. 


L 
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"Sure  he  was  safe!"  declared 
Doug,   and   ''Missed   it   by  a 
mile,"   insisted   Billy  Sunday, 
agreeing    with  the 
umpire — it  was  one 
of  his  men  who  had 
slid  for  third.  And 
the    ticket  sellers' 
report  made  it  evi- 
dent   that  Doug's 
idea      of  playing 
baseball     to  get 
sporting   goods  for 
the     boys  in 
h\  \      near-by  camps 

:  ' :  ,     had  been  a  lol- 

lapalooza  —  to 
quote    the  urn- 
'  pire. 


Ever  play  the 
ocarina  ? 
Neither  did 
Charles  Ray — 
but  he's  learn- 
ing. When 
young,  he 
played  beauti- 
fully on  an  in- 
strument made 
from  a  sweet 
potato— he  says. 


Oh,  no,  Niles  Welch  isn't  always  as  serious 
as  this — though  playing  leads  with  Vivian  Mar- 
tin and  Shirley  Mason  sometimes  weighs  heavily 
on  his  shoulders.  But  he's  been  reading  the  en- 
cyclopedia while  he  had  his  picture  taken — 
yv^  and  is  overwhelmed  by  what  he's 

learned     of     the  mineral 
wealth  of  Borneo. 


Calling  on  a  girl  isn't  what  it  used  to  be!    The  other  day  a  young 
man  named  Chaplin  took  off  his  mustache  and  his  extra-size  shoes 
and  went  to  see  a  young  lady  named  Nazimova.    But  instead  of  en- 
tertaining him  with  the 
family      album,  she 
showed  him  some  stills 

from  her  new  picture —       UHl  / 
"The  Brat"— and  a  ri 
val  caller,  who  intro 
duced    himself  a; 
Charles  Bryant, 
her  leading  man, 
finally  cut  Char- 
lie    out  com- 
pletely. 


"Cash  for  old  clo'es!"  was  Bryant 
Washburn's  song  when  he  was  col- 
lecting for  the  Red  Cross.  He's 
telling  about  how  a  chap  at  the 
Lasky  Studio  gave  him  that  hat  by 
mistake 
—  but  he 
isn't  m  e  n  - 
tioning  that 
the  chap  was 
one  B.  Wash- 
burn. 


Doesn't  Robert  An 
son  look  as  official  as  if 
he    were    boss    of  the 
whole  Atlantic  fleet  ?  Oh, 
well — this    is    his  very 
own    yacht,  and 
with  the  aid  of  his  I 
pipe  he   can  fol- 
low any  course — 
on   the   chart,  at 
least.  I 


The  water's  fine,  but  so's  the  beach,  according  to  Betty 
Compson,  who  is  just  about  to  do  a  high  dive  straight  into 
the  sand.    As  for  the  other  girls,  they  came  East  not  long 


on-over"  attitude,  is  featured  in  the  picture,  and  if  you  want  to  en- 
tertain her  and  the  rest  at  a  swimming  tea  or  a  beach  dance,  get 
out  your  invitations  and  hire  the  town  police  to  keep  off  the  crowd. 


m 


Honestly,  it  isn't  as  old  as  it  looks; 
it's  just  a  1902  'model,  according  to  Zasu 
Pitts,  who  says  it  will  really  run  if  you  give  it 
a  push  occasionally.  The  hen  is  a  vital  part 
of  the  machinery — she  plays  understudy  for  the 
horn.  And  if  they  get  stranded  she  can  lay 
eggs  enough  to  keep  Zasu  from  starvation. 


r 


Behold  Vivian  Martin 


doing 
shade 


Ibsen  under  the 
of  a  spreading 
birch  tree.  Her 
director  wants  her 
to  come  along  and 
finish  "The  Third 
Kiss,"  but  she 
claims  that  she's 
always  wanted  to 
play  in  "A  Doll's 
House,"  and  can't 
give  up  this  op- 
portunity to  in- 
dulge in  real 
drama. 


This  picture  wasn't  snapped 
without  warning,  though  it 
might  easily  have  been.  It  is 
a  scene  from  one  of  Enid  Ben- 
nett's recent  pictures,  and- 
shows  how  Enid  and  some  of 
the  members  of  her  company 
think  the  average  movie  audi- 
ence looks.  We  have 
one  fault  to  find — there's 
no  woman  reading  the 
subtitles  aloud  to  her  lit- 
tle boy. 


"All  dressed  up  and 
nothing  to  ride,"  sighed 
Gertrude  Selby,  and 
then  she  caught  sight 
of  the  staid  old  lion 
who  was  perpetually 
posing  for  a  close-up 
near  by,  and  found 
that  all  the 
lion  needed 
was  a  self- 
starter. 


My  Daddy's  a  Star!" 

That's  what  a  good  many  youngsters  who  live 
near  the  studios  can  say,  for  most  of  the  male 
favorites  of  the  screen  are  permanently  starred 
in  the  role  of  daddy. 

By  Truman  B.  Handy 

HERE'S  where  I  feed  the  baby  garlic,  so 
1  can  find  him  in  the  dark  " 

Remember  that  old  joke  that  always 
went  so  well  m  vaudeville?    Well,  it  doesn't 
go  m  motion  pictures  at  all,  not  with  a  lot 
o  our  well-known  actors.   For,  off  the  screen 
they  re  proud  and  serious  young  fathers,  who' 
can  tell  you  just  how 
old  Junior  was  when 
he  began  to  walk  and 
the  exact  date  when 
he  first  said  "Daddv." 

The  offi- 
cial list  of 
the  guests 
at  Mary 
Pickford 
R  u  p  p  '  s 
third 
b  irthday 
part}-, 
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Reading  from  left  to  right,  as  they  say  in  the  society  columns:  back  row — Dick  Ince;  Snookie 
Rosson;  Tom  Ince,  junior;  Martha  Louise  Woolfelt.  Front  row — Marjorie  de  Haven;  Bryant 
Washburn,  junior;  Mary  Pickford  Rupp;  Carter  de  Haven,  junior;  Jack  Mulhall,  junior. 


Tom  Moore  plays 
grand  stand  for 
daughter  Alice 
Marv. 


held  not  long  ago,  must  have  shattered 
the  illusions  of  a  good  many  feminine 
patrons  of  the  movies  who  have  been 
anxiously  waiting  for  a  reply  from  The 
Oracle  as  to  whether  or  not  "He"  is 
married.  And,  at  that,  a  whole  lot  of 
filmdom's  infants  weren't  present  on 
that  interesting  occa- 
sion. 

Wallace  Reid  has 
two  young  hopefuls, 
Billy    and  Wallace, 
junior,  who  looks 
like  his  mother,  Dor- 
othy Davenport ;  prob- 
ably   you'll  remember 
her    from    the  days 
when    she    starred  in 
Universal  releases. 
Reid   frequently  takes 
his   "kewpies"    to  the 
studio  with  him ;  Wal- 
lace is  just  the  right 
age  to  have  an  occa- 
s  i  o  n  a  1  tussle  with 
young   Sonny  Wash- 
burn. 

And    speaking  o 
Sonny  reminds  me  that 


f 


after  the  birthday  party  for  Mary  Pick- 
ford's  young  niece,  he  came  home  and 
announced  his  engagement  to  little 
Mary;  the  fact  that  he  hadn't  men- 
tioned it  to  her  had  no  bearing  on  the 
subject  whatever. 

Tom  Moore's  three-year-old  daugh- 
ter, Alice  Alary,  wor- 
ships him  quite  as 
whole-heartedly  as  he 
adores  her.  And  Jack 
Mulhall  and  Irving 
Cummings  swell  the 
list  of  leading  men 
whose  income  taxes  are 
cut  because  they  are 
heads  of  families. 

Allen  J.  Holubar,  di- 
rector of  "The  Heart  of 
Humanity"  and  other 
Universal  features, 
husband  of  Dorothy 
Phillips,  a  n  s  w  e  r  s 
when  young  Marie 
Gwendolyn  calls 
"Daddy."  She's  been 
starred  in  that  family 
for  five  years  now. 
Carter  de  Haven, 


"My  Daddy's  a  Star!" 


the  vest-pocket  screen  Romeo,  "has  two 
youngsters ;  Carter,  junior,  is  eight, 
thanks,  going  on  nine,  and  plays  base- 
ball with  the  other  fellows  and  has  a 
girl  and  likes  Theda  Bara  and  all  that. 
His  sister,  Marjorie  Florence,  is  six, 
looks  like  her  mother,  Flora  Parker  de 
Haven,  and  was  the  happiest  youngster 
in  the  world  a  while  ago,  when  she  and 
her  brother  were  allowed  to  work  in 
a  picture  with  their  parents. 

Nearly  any  one  who.  has  seen  Wil- 
liam Farnum  in  one  of  those  realistic 
fights  of  his  would  think  home  and 
family  life  the  last  thing  in  the  world 
that  would  appeal  to 
him,    but    there's    a  ^  r,, 

three-year-old  Far-  "  flU 
num.  infant  who  looks-  1HH 
exactly  like  the 
brawny  hero  of 
"The  Jungle 
Trail." 

There's  a 
pretty  little 
story  con- 
nected w  i  t  h 
George 
Beban's 
heir.     H  i  s 
grandfather 
had  a  habit 
of  whistling 
a    quail  call 
when  he  went 
into    the  nur- 
sery,  and 
George,  junior, 
soon    came  to 
know  that  the 
whistle  and  the 
call,  "Bob 
White,"  meant 
him. 

"Bob  White"  Beban 
named  himself  for 
the  quail's  call. 


One  day  Ethel  Barrymore  paid  him 
a  visit,  and  as  she  picked  him  up  she 
said  laughingly:  "What's  your  name, 
young  man?"  And  to  the  amazement 
of  his  father,  who  expected  the  eighteen 
months'  old  infant  to  maintain  a  dis- 
creet silence,  he  piped  up : 

"Bob  White." 

And  he  still  insists  that  he  is  Bob 
White  Beban. 

Of    course,  after 
seeing    such  hectic 
dramas    of  married 
life  as  "New  Wives 
for  Old"  and  "For 
Better,  For  Worse," 
you  wouldn't  exactly 
expect  Cecil  De  Mille, 
who  directed  them,  to 
be  a  family  man  out 
of  working  hours.  He 
is,   though ;   has  two 
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Tom,  junior, 
six,  and  two 


And  Thomas  H.  Ince,  who 
makes  equally  startling  pictures,  has  a 
lively  trio  of  boys — Dick 
and  Billy,  who  are  three 
years  old,  respec- 
tively. 

Dick  Rosson, 
the  Fox  director, 
has  a  clever  little 
daughter,  six  and 
a  half  years  old, 
whose  nickname, 
"Snookie,"  seems 
to  have  quite  ob- 
literated her  real 
name  temporarily 
She    doesn't  care 
much  for  the  bright 
lights   of  the  studio, 
but  she  does  enjoy  rid- 
ing  down  there  with  her  ^ 
father  and  getting  an  ice-  * 
cream  cone  on  the  way. 

Herbert  Heyes,  who  in  his 
professional  life  on  the  screen 
is    always  being 
ruined  by  Theda 
Bara  or  Madlaine 
Traverse,  used  to 
make  his  manager  unhappy  frequently 
when  he  was  playing  in  a  stock  company 


Three's  not  a 
crowd  in  the 
Washburn  home, 


in  San  Francisco.  It  was  his  chief  joy 
in  life  to  wheel  the  Heyes  heir  down 
the  street  in  a  perambulator,  and  the 
manager  felt  that  a  young  leading  man 
ought  to  be  less 
blatant  in  his 
pride  in  his  fam- 
ily. 

King  Vidor,  the 
director  of  "The 
Turn    in  the 
Road"  and  other 
Brentwood  pro- 
ductions, and 
husband  of  Flor- 
ence Yidor,  is  ex- 
ceedingly proud  of 
his  three  months'  old 
daughter,  Suzanne. 
\nd  after  seeing  how 
ell  little  Ben  Alexan- 
der acted  under  his  direc- 
tion we  have  great  hopes 
for  Suzanne's  future. 
H.  B.  Warner,  starring  in 
Jesse  B.  Hampton  productions,- 
and  husband  of  Rita  Stanwood, 
is  also  the  father  of  a  very  young 
daughter. 

Who  said  that  actors  aren't  suited 
for  family  life? 


THE  SMITH 

T  TXDER  a  California  palm 
^    The  village  smithy  stands  ; 
The  smith,  Adonislike  is  he, 

With  shapely,  well-kept  hands ; 
And  the  muscles,  'neath  his  silk  sport  shirt, 

He  thinks  look  like  iron  bands. 


His  hair  is  worn  in  rippling  waves, 

His  face  is  free  of  tan  ; 
But  his  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat, 

For  he  toils  hard  as  he  can 
To  look  the  film  world  in  the  face 

As  a  "regular"  workingman ! 

Vara  Macbeth  Jones. 


Fade-Outs 

By  Harry  J.  Smalley 


Foreword ; 

(A  La  Dave  Griffith) 

While  perusing  these  four  pages  of 
verbacious  verbiculture  this  month,  the 
reader  will  notice  that  they  are  quelque 
cluttered  up  with  fragments  of  the 
French  language. 

This  isn't  wholly  our  fault.  A  num- 
ber of  our  doughboy  readers  have 
asked  us  to  spiel  les  Fade-Outs  a  la 
Francaise  a  bit,  in  order  that  they  may 
read  them  aloud  to  their  Jane  friends, 


thereby  proving  their  newly  acquired 
linguistic  erudition. 

So,  firm  in  the  belief  that  nothing  is 
too  tough  for  the  A.  E.  F.  to  handle 
— Ave  will  try  our  best. 

The  doughboys  have  taught  us  that 
"quelque"  means  "some"  and  "beau- 
coup"  means  "very" — they  even  throw 
in  a  "Comment"  for  "You  don't  say 
so"  occasionally — and  that's  about  as 
far  as  our  French  goes.  So  you  ought 
not  to  find  it  hard  to  keep  up  with  us. 

If  yous  can  comprenez  it — you're  in 
luck.  If  not,  you  can  skip  it,  and  still 
be  able  to  grasp  our  general  gush  of 


Besides,  as  we  cannot  speak  our  own 
language,  which  is  Irish,  and  as  our 
English  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
somewhat  disheveled  and  deshabille — 
the  innovation  will  be  quelque  relief 
for  all  concerned. 


Personally,  we  are  dog-goned  glad  the 
operations  of  the  A.  E.  F.  did  not  take 
it  into  Afghanistan,  Lithuania,  Kil- 
kenny, or  Timbuktu !  We  would  have 
been  up  against  it ! 

— o — 

A  Matter  of  Select-ion? 
"Experimental  Marriage" —  (  Select ) 
"The  Probation  Wife"— (Select) 

Billy  Wrest's  director  is  a  bird  named 
Charlie  Parrot. 

Which  comma  accounts  for  beaucoup 
things ! 

Edison  is  at  work  upon  an  invention 
which  will  bring  joy  to  millions  of 
movie  fans. 

It  is  something  to  prevent  the  audi- 
ence from  reading  subtitles  aloud. 
— o — 

Ohe  !    La  Beaucoup  Extravagance  ! 
Fatty  Arbuckle  buys  autos  same  as 
we  buy  a  sock.   Two  every  pay  day. 


And  the  gasoline  that  man  burns  up 
in  a  day  would  keep  our  necktie  reno- 
vated for  a  year. 

Down  with  les  dog-gone  nouveaux 
riche  guys ! 

— o — 
Quelque  Roast,  Oui? 
An  ami  of  ours  had  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  attending  none  but  Chaplin, 
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Fairbanks  and  Hart  films,  claiming  they 
furnished  him  with  all  he  needed  in 
the  way  of  ocular  enjoyment. 

In  an  attempt  to  lift  him  from  the 
rut,  we  coaxed  him  into  attending,  with 
us,  a  screening  of  that  beautiful  pic- 
ture, "Little  Women." 

After  the  performance  we  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  it.  He  spoke  to 
us  warmly,  fluently  and  emphatically, 
and  then  left  us.  He  hasn't  spoken  to 
us  since. 

We  cannot  repeat  the  exact  words 
.he  used,  but  that  doesn't  matter.  The 
editor  would  cut  them  out  anyway. 

However,  from  what  our  ex-bon  ami 
remarked,  he  liked  it  not  at  all.  To 
him  the  picture  was  dainty,  dull,  deli- 
cate, depressing  and  dopy;  as  exciting 
as  combing  your  hair ;  as  interesting 
as  last  week's  newspaper ;  as  thrilling 
as  a  bowl  of  mush  and  as  pleasing  as 
mal  de  mer ! 

— 0 — 
Quelque  Odeur ! 

A  Los  Angeles  film  theater  was  wont 
to  permeate  its  auditorium  with  per- 
fume suitable  to  the  picture  being 
shown  at  the  moment. 

If  the  tale  was  one  of  timberlands, 
for  instance,  an  agreeable  scent  of  pine 
woods  was  wafted  to  the  noses  of  the 
audience. 

And  then  came  to  the  theater  a  play 
which  dealt  with  Russian  politics. 


Ohe,  oui !    They  are  pretty  animals 

and  produce  excellent  fur — but  

— o — 

Paramount  says  "There  are  thrills 
and  romance  and  intrigue  in  'Boots.'  " 
Quelque  in  Oxfords,  too  ! 


And  say,  we  met  une  dame  in  pumps 
once  who  

But  the  editor  informs  us  this  is  not 
la  place  to  tell  about  it. 

Aw,  there's  always  quelque  dam 
thing,  isn't  there? 

— o — 

Avez-Vous  Made  Your  Will,  Thomas  ? 

Chaplin  has  engaged  a  little  playmate 
to  frolic  with  as  he  formerly  did  with 
Eric  Campbell.. 

Thomas  A.  Wood  is  la  newcomer's 
name,  and  Charlie  believes  there  is  good 
timber  in  him. 

Tom,  who  weighs  tin  quatre  of  a  ton, 


is  said  to  be  athletic  and  quick  on  his 
feet. 

He'd  better  be! 

— o — 

In  Which  We  Explain  Something! 

In  the  June  issue  of  these  gai  and 
happy  pages  of  piffle,  we  uttered  a 
coupla  blase  remarks  concerning  the 
streets  and  policemen — pardon  us,  gen- 
darmes— of  St.  Louis. 

A  reader  writes  from  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, in  defense  of  his,  in-a-manner- 
of-speaking,  fair  city,  and  asks  for 
quelque  explanation. 

Next  to  finding  fault  with  things,  our 
greatest  charm  lies  in  our  ability  to 
explain  those  same  remarks. 

If  you  will  turn  to  your  no  doubt 
carefully  preserved  copy  of  "Picture- 
Play"  for  June,  you  will  learn  your 
mistake.  . 

We  did  not  mention  Missouri.  We 
referred  to  St.  Louis,  Michigan. 

Comment?  Oui — >ure  there's  such  a 
town. 

Ask  your  postmaitre. 
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They're  Making  It  Harder  for  Cupid 
Every  Day. 
A  trade  paper  suggests,  as  a  means 
of  discouraging  spooning  by  callow 
couples  in  la  darkened  auditorium,  that 
a  spotlight,  operated  from  the  orchestra, 
be  turned  upon  the  offenders. 


This  idea  possesses  so  many  flaws 
that  we  hasten  to  sug  a  little  gest  of 
our  own. 

Insist  on  each  garcon's  depositing  his 
lady  friend  at  the  check  room,  upon 
entering  the  theater,  same  as  his  um- 
brella. 

— o — 

Oo,  La  La  !   Zat  Short  Skirt ! 
"Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat 
Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  out 
As  if  they  feared  the  light." 

If  he  who  wrote  that  lived  to-day, 
He'd  make  it  "knees"  instead  of  "feet" 
And  be  beaucoup  near  right! 

— o — 

Selznick  orates  of  Olive  Thomas  in 
"Upstairs  and  Down:" — "A  snappy 
story,  tailor-made  for  a  lovely  star." 

If  we  were  you,  Myron,  we  wouldn't 
speak  thusly. 

Wouldst  have  us  believe  the  picture 
resembles  this  year's  tailor-mades? 

Short  and  skimpy? 

In  "Powers  that  Prey"  Bert  Lytell 
uses  a  burglar's  kit  taken  from  a  yegg- 
man  now  serving  twenty  years  in  San 
Ouentin. 

Our  attention  has  often  been  called 
to  les  varied  accomplishments  of  the 
stars — but  


Where  did  Bert  learn  to  use  'em? 
However,  qu'importe,  anyway? 

Quelque  More  "If's." 

If  "handsome  is  that  handsome  does," 
quelque  of  our  beautiful  leading  men 
are  almost  homely. 

If  Puck  could  "put  a  girdle  round 
the  earth  in  forty  minutes,"  how  long 
would  it  take  him  to  put  a  belt  around 
le  gros  Roscoe  ? 

If  "a  light  heart  lives  long,"  we  may 
as  well  tout  de  suite  select  a  floral 
piece  for  le  sepulcher  of  William  S. 
Bill  weighs  one  hundred  and  ninety 
pounds  in  his  paire  de  chaissettes. 
— o — 

Misery  Loves  Company? 
Bridgeport,    Connecticut,  rebooked 
Fox's  "Les  Miserables"  eighteen  times. 
— o — 
All  Dolled  Up! 
"A  Pair  of  Silk  Stockings"— (Select) 
"Mrs.  Leffingwell's  Boots"— (Select) 
"The  Gray  Parasol" — (Triangle) 
"Blue  Jeans" — (Screen  Classics) 
"A  Pair  of  Pink  Pajamas"— (Capitol) 
"My  Lady's  Slippers"— (Rainbow) 
"The  Red  Glove' —  (Universal) 
— o — 

Louise  Est  Une  Peach  of  a  Comedi- 
enne ! . 


Miss  Humorous  Louise  Fazenda, 
Rare  clown  of  the  feminine  genda, 


I'll  swear  it's  a  fact, 
While  a-watching  you  act, 
I  laughed  till  I  broke  a  suspenda! 
— o — 
Can  You  Name  'Em? 
There  are  only  two  prominent  ac- 
tresses who  have  NOT  appeared  in  any 
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of  their  pictures  wearing  une  chemise 
de  nuit. 

Sure — you  guessed  right ! 

— o — 

Zat  Is  to  Say — To  Zat  Sing  Sing! 

In  "The  Probation  Wife"  Norma 
Talmadge  has  a  role  that  carries  her 
from  the  Bowery  to  Millionaire  Row, 
with  a  stop-over  in  jail. 


An  ami  of  ours  once  essayed  that 
trip,  but  that  stop-over  matter  so  de- 
tained him  that  he  missed  connections 
with  his  ambitious  destination — and 
went  up  the  river  instead. 

— o — 

Darna  Ford,  Anyhow! 

Several  actresses  tell  us  their  beauty 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  eat 
just  before  retiring. 

There's  something  wrong  about  that 
advice. 

We  are  as  far  removed  from  beauty 
as  Saturn  is  from  Sedalia,  Missouri, 
and  we  never  e.  j.  b.  r. 

All  we  do  is  to  cuss  a  whole  lot, 
throw  out  a  new  tire,  la  jacque  and 
the  tool  box,  and  go  to  it. 

— o — 

Answer  to  Correspondent. 
Glory-Glory, — Joy,  Kentucky.  You- 
all  jes'  come  from  camp  meeting, 
honey?  And  you  want  a  list  of  colored 
film  players  ?  Here  they  are.  Dorothy 
Green,  Olga  Grey,  Monte  Blue  and 
Pearl  White. 

Vive  Le  Bon  Grace! 
We  repress,  our  excitement  without 
the  least  difficulty  when  we  read  of 


Madame  Soandso's  five-thousand-dollar 
Pekingese  Pug;  the  Bostonese  Bull  of 
Madame  Whoo  Zis,  and  worth  his 
weight  in  porterhouse,  and  the  million- 
franc,  forked-tail,  Tasmanian  sofa 
hound  owned  by  Flossie  Fivereel. 

We  repeat — chronicle  of  these  canine 
wonders  leaves  us  as  calm  and  peaceful 
as  a  defunct  codfish. 

But,  au  contraire,  when  we  heard  of 
Grace  Darmond  picking  up  a  half-dead, 
three-quarter  starved  and  five-fifths 
homeless  atom  of  a  cur  a  la  bum,  bring- 
ing him  to  la  maison  and  giving  him  a 
home  

Le  janitor  had  to  come  up  with  a 
gendarme  to  stop  our  cheering! 

— o— 

Olive  Thomas,  LL.  D. 

Triangle  advertises  Olive  in  "Toton" 
as  "The  most  lovable  little  devil  of  the 
screen." 

Ohe — but  who  are  les  other  1.  1.  ds? 
— o — 
In  Closing. 
Beaucoup   awful,   wasn't   it?  We 
agree ! 

We  still  think  the  French  a  wonder- 
ful language,  although  there  seems  to 
be  something  wrong  with  ours. 

This  is  probably  due  to  le  fact  that 
we  don't  understand  it  and  can  parlez- 
vous  it  nix.  At  that,  we  did  pretty 
well  considering  the  fact  that  we  didn't 
want  to  do  it  and  were  a  little  in  doubt 
about  what  we  were  parley-ing  about. 

We  hope  yous  had  a  good  time.  As 
for  us  


(Unless  we're  coaxed) 


■  i 


When  Economy  Went  Astray 

By  Barbara  Little 


Dressed 
chickens  are 
high! 


marketing  list  ?  Well, 
here's  Evelyn  Greeley's 
explanation  of  it : 

Somebody  had  told  her 
that  by  going  just  outside 
New  York,  to  the  land  of 
the  truck  gardener,  she 
could  purchase  foodstuffs 
for  half  what  they  cost  in 
the  city,  for  up  in  West- 
chester County  the  farm- 
ers gather  at  the  cross- 
roads with  their  produce 
to  catch  the  motor  trade. 

So  Evelyn  drove  briskly 
up  the  Hudson  and  back 
into  the  country,  and  pres- 
ently was  confronted  by 
a  tray  of  chickens  which 
cost  just  one  cent  a  pound 
more  than  those  resting  in  markets  half 
a  block  from  Riverside  Drive. 


THREE  chickens,  a  basket  of  po- 
tatoes, six  bunches  of  celery, 
two  of  carrots — five  hundred 
and  seven  dollars."    How's  that  for  a     coming  clear  up  here !"  lamented  Eve- 


'But  think  of  the  gasoline  I've  wasted 


But  undressed  ones  are  better  covered. 
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Vegetables  enough  ft 
corner  grocery 


lyn.  However,  she  didn't  mind  so  much 
when  she  found  that  chickens  that 
weren't  dressed  cost  much  less,  and 
presently  several  lively  hens  were 
squawking  around  under 
her  chauffeur's  feet.  And 
in  ten  minutes  more  the 
back  of  the  car  looked  like 
a  corner  grocery,  and  Ev- 
elyn was  on  her  way 
home. 

Then  came  disaster. 
She  drove  by  some  fa- 
mous dog  kennels,  and  the 
nicest  Chow  puppy  in  the 
State  called  to  her.  She 
paused  to  admire  his 
beautiful  red  coat  and  his 
black  mouth,  and  when 
she  and  he  went  back  to 
New  York  the  marketing 
list  was  just  five  hundred 
dollars  bigger. 

And  then,  after  she  got 
back  to  town,  it  just 
seemed  as  if  everybody  she  knew  was 
smitten  with  a  desire  to  ask  Evelyn  to 
dinner,  so  she  finally  gave  her  market 
produce  to  the  laundryman  to  keep  it 


from  spoiling.  He  reported  later  that 
he  had  sold  the  chickens  to  a  butcher 
and  the  vegetables  to  a  grocer,  as  he 
himself  lived  in  a  boarding  house ! 


And  since  then  she's  been  so  busy 
exercising  the  Chow  that  she  hasn't 
had  time  to  go  marketing  again. 

Just  the  way  things  go,  isn't  it  ? 


I2S 


He  swelled  the  marketing  list. 


,rr,f»"^""'""""""""u"""""m 
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4S  we  go  to  press  news  comes  that  the  National  Asso- 
/"A  ciation  of  the  Motion  Picture  Industry,  of  which 
every  worth-while  producing  company  is  a  member, 
has  decided  to  use  drastic  measures  to  stop. the  defamation 
of  the  moving  picture  by  cheap  and  unscrupulous  theater 


The  big  producers  are  going  to  clean  up  in  a  manner 
that  no  censorship  board  could  do. 

The  weakness  with  the  down-with-the-movies  movement  is  that  the  general 
public  has  common  sense.  The  would-be  censors  cry  out  in  rage  and  point  to 
"The  Opium  Queen's  Revenge"  or  some  such  film  and  say:  "Look!  There's 
a  sample  of  the  moving  picture.    Let's  strangle  the  movies.    They're  pernicious !" 

As  well  say :  "Look !  There's  Jimmy  the  Tipper,  who  killed  his  wife. 
There's  a  sample  of  a  human  being.    Let's  annihilate  them  !" 

The  fact  that  the  general  public  has  never  heard  of  "The  Opium  Queen's 
Revenge."  that  it  was  a  cheap  film,  produced  by  an  irresponsible  company,  and 
shown  only  in  a  few  cheap  theaters  makes  no  difference  to  the  would-be  censors. 
Because  one  picture  is  sensational  they  would  electrocute  all  of  them. 

You  and  I  don't  see  those  bad  pictures.  We  often  wonder  at  the  industry 
and  patience  of  the  vice  hounds  who  ferret  out  these  pictures.  But  there  are 
some.    A  few  are  produced  every  year. 

And  it  isn't  always  these  few  that  are  meddled  with  by  the  censors. 

The  National  Association,  according  to  present  plans,  will  eliminate  these 
objectionable  pictures.  How?  By  the  simple  method  of  refusing  to  sell  pic- 
tures to  the  theater  that  shows  bad  films. 

The  National  Association,  for  instance,  will  issue  an  edict  that  "The  Slaves 
of  the  Harem"  is  a  picture  that  will  not  do  honor  to  the  moving-picture  industry. 

Then  if  a  theater  manager  shows  it  he  will  be  cut  off  from  buying  other 
pictures.  He  will  be  like  a  broker  barred  from  the  Stock  Exchange  for  con- 
duct unbecoming  a  member. 

He  will  simply  have  to  close  up  his  theater  and  go  into  some  other  business, 
for  no  member  of  the  National  Association  will  trade  with  him.  and  there  are 
not  enough  producers  outside  the  National  Association  to  furnish  him  enough 
pictures  to  run  his  house  for  a  month. 

That's  real  censorship. 

Censorship  such  as  the  "reformers"  are  trying  to  put  into  many  States 
would  work  iust  as  it  did  in  Chicago,  where  Man  Pickford  in  "The  Little 
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American"  was  ordered  thrown  out  by  the  board  because  it  might  hurt  the 
feelings  of  the  Germans,  while  "The  Little  Girl  Next  Door,"  an  extremely  ob- 
jectionable film,  was  allowed  to  be  shown. 

Under  this  plan  of  the  National  Association,  "The  Little  Girl  Next  Door" 
never  would  have  been  shown,  and  there  would  have  been  no  interference  with 
"The  Little  American." 


The 

Theater  to 
Blame 


T 


HE  manager  of  the  cheap  theater  is  mostly  to  blame 
for  the  agitation  against  moving  pictures.  Much 
of  the  argument  against  motion  pictures  comes  from 
persons  who  have  never  seen  the  pictures  they  condemn,  but 
who  have  gained  their  ideas  from  sensational  advertising. 

The  exhibitor  looking  for  sensation  will  not  hesitate 
to  lie  about  his  picture  if  he  can  make  the  class  of  patrons 
he  caters  to  pay  their  money,  thinking  that  they  are  going  to  see  something  they 
ought  not  to  see. 

A  favorite  idea  these  men  have  is  to  put  out  a  sign  "Children  not  admitted" 
when  the  picture  is  entirely  proper  for  children. 

The  most  flagrant  abuse  of  this  sort  of  thing  was  the  theater  that  showed 
"Maeterlinck's  "The  Blue  Bird"  and  advertised  "See  the  sensational  nature 
dancers !"  meaning  probably  the  beautiful  dance  of  the  fairies. 


They  Don't, 
Don't  They? 


A 


CRITIC  of  moving  pictures  says  that  the  big  authors 
don't  write  for  moving  pictures,  that  they  write 
stories  for  magazines,  and  that  these  stories  are 
adapted  for  moving  pictures. 

Our  observation  has  been  that  the  average  author  these 
days  says  to  himself:    "Here's  a  great  plot  for  a  picture. 
I'll  write  a  story  around  it."    And  the  same  mail  that 
carries  the  story  to  a  magazine  takes  a  carbon  copy  to  a  moving-picture  company. 


JESSE  L.  LASKY  has  made  a  protest  against  theaters 
that  cut  hunks  out  of  pictures,  pointing  to  a  theater 
that  ruined  Bryant  Washburn's  "Venus  in  the  East" 
just  to  shorten  the  running  time  of  the  picture  so  more 
shows  could  be  given  in  a  day  and  the  box-office  receipts 
increased. 

It  seems  that  this  exhibitor  cut  out  twenty- four  scenes, 
including  all  the  scenes  in  New  York,  which  cost  fifteen  thousand  dollars  and 
a  special  trip  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York  to  film. 

This  is  even  worse  than  speeding  up  the  picture.  It  is  a  new  dodge  to. 
make  more  money.  Many  unscrupulous  exhibitors  instruct  their  operators  to 
speed  up  the  film  in  the  night  shows  "so  as  to  get  the  people  out  and  make  room 
for  the  crowd  that's  waiting  outside." 

But  the  audiences  are  getting  on  to  this.  They  protest  against  speeding  the 
films. .*  Many  a  time  they  will  hiss  and  clap  their  hands  and  stamp  their  feet  until 
the  operator  slows  down  his  machine.. 

They  have  no  redress,  however,  when  the  exhibitor  cuts  out  ten  or  twenty 
minutes  of  his  show.  All  they  know  is  that  the  picture  seemed  badly  made,  that 
it  was  jumpy,  and  that  they  never  learned  how  it  all  came  out. 
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The  only  remedy  is  to  protest  long  and  loud  to  the  manager  on  your  way 
out  of  the  theater.  Tell  him  what  you  didn't  like  about  the  picture.  He'll  rub 
his  hands  together  and  say  it  isn't  his  fault,  that  he  showed  the  picture  just  as 
it  was  made.  But  in  his  heart  he'll  know  that  he  ruined  a  good  picture,  and 
if  you  kick  often  enough,  or  go  to  another  theater,  he'll  stop  it. 

Let  the  managers  know  what  you  think  of  a  picture,  whether  it's  good  or  bad. 

MOST  of  this  speeding  and  cutting  is  done  by  theaters 
that  have  "double-feature  bills."    They'll  give  you 
fifteen  reels  for  fifteen  cents — a  new  Ethel  Clayton 
picture,  a  Mary  Pickford  reissue,  a  two-reel  comedy,  a  news 
weekly,  a  scenic,  and  a  one-reel  comedy. 

Do  you  really  like  these  quantity  shows?    The  ex- 
hibitors say  you  do,  and  prove  it  by  their  box-office  receipts. 
They  say  you  go  because  you  think  one  of  the  features,  anyway,  will  be  good. 

Would  you  rather  have  a  lot  of  ordinary  stuff  or  half  as  much  that  is  worth 
while  ? 

You  get  just  what  you  pay  for,  and  so  does  the  exhibitor.  He  can  pay 
only  a  certain  amount  for  his  show.  If  you  want  fifteen  reels  he  has  to  give 
you  cheap  pictures.  If  you  will  be  satisfied  with  half  that  many  reels  he  can 
give  you  a  show  that  is  twice  as  good. 

How  do  you  feel  about  it?  Do  you  buy  your  amusement  for  quantity  or 
for  quality? 

T^EMEMBER  the  "good  old  days"  of  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  when  Biograph  was  making  two-reelers,  with 
Griffith  directing  and  Mary  Pickford  and — or  the 
"good  old  days"  of  four  or  five  years  ago,  when  Mutual 
had  Griffith  and  Sennett  with  his  Keystones  and — or  the 
"good  old  days"  of  three  years  ago,  when  Triangle  stock 
— now  practically  worthless — was  selling  at  eight  dollars 
because  Griffith  and  Ince  and  Sennett  and  Fairbanks  and  Hart  had  joined  their 
talent — or  the  "good  old  days"  of  a  couple  of  years  ago,  when  Adolph  Zukor 
and  Jesse  La  sky  combined  in  Famous  Players-Lasky  with  Griffith  and  Ince  and 
.Sennett  and  Fairbanks  and  Mary  Pickford  and — or  the  "good  old  days"  of  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  when  First  National  took  Chaplin  and  Fairbanks — maybe — 
and  Griffith — maybe — -and — the  "good  old  days"  of  day  after  to-morrow,  when 
the  Big  Four — Griffith  and  Chaplin  and  Mary  and  Fairbanks — begin  releasing 

under  the  business  direction  of  William  G.  McAdoo  or  

What  does  it  all  mean? 

To  be  supreme  must  a  company  have  these  particular  stars  or  directors  ? 

IF  Mary  Pickford  and  Charlie  Chaplin  and  Douglas 
Fairbanks  and  D.  W.  Griffith  each  decided  to  produce 
about  eight  pictures  a  year  the  Big  Four  would  abso- 
lutely dominate  the  industry.    They  could  take  in,  say, 
Norma  Talmadge,  Nazimova,  and  Dorothy  Gish — who  now 
is  under  Griffith's  management — making  seven  stars  in  all. 
If  these  seven  produced  a  total  of  fifty-two  pictures 
a  year — one  a  week — they  would  have  the  other  producers  hog-tied.   There  would 
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be  nothing  to  it,  for  the  big  exhibitor  couldn't  get  along  without  the  Big  Seven. 
If  he  didn't  take  them  his  rival  would,  and  his  rival  would  be  the  big  man  in 
town. 

But  the  Big  Four  is  not  going  to  rip  the  industry  wide  open.  This  is  the 
reason — together  they  won't  produce  more  than  eight  or  ten  pictures  a  year. 

Fairbanks  has  made  only  one  picture  in  the  last  six  months.  Mary  Pickford 
and  Charlie  Chaplin  less  than  that.  Griffith,  after  taking  a  year  or  two  to  each 
production,  is  speeding  up  now,  but  his  quality  is  falling  off.  When  he  starts 
working  with  the  Big  Four  he  probably  will  drop  to  a  two-a-year  schedule. 

What's  going  to  happen,  then? 

The  Big  Four  will  merely  be  producers  of  a  few  big  pictures.  When  they 
come  along  we'll  say  "fine"  and  go  to  see  them.  But  there  will  be  so  few  of 
them  that  our  real  friends  will  be  other  somebodies,  folks  we  can  see  every  six 
weeks  or  so. 

The  Big  Four  are  all  prosperous.  They're  not  going  to  rush  things  along 
for  the  sake  of  getting  money.  They  have  all  the  time  they  need,  all  the  money, 
and  they'll  be  sure  a  picture  is  good  before  they  sell  it. 

They  will  be  the  leaders,  just  as  David  Belasco  is  the  leader  of  stage  pro- 
duction.   But  they  won't  dominate  it. 


T 


IS 


HE  steady  rise  of  Norma  Talmadge  indicates  that 
this  star,  now  almost  in  Mary  Pickford's  class, 
may  be  the  next  one  to  lead  the  salary  list  of 
moving  picturedom.  Cecil  B.  de  Mille  is  close  on  the  heels 
of  D.  W.  Griffith.  Charlie  Ray  is  coming  fast,  and  threatens 
Douglas  Fairbanks'  position  as  the  most  popular  male  star. 
Fatty  Arbuckle,  because  he  makes  many  more  pictures  than 
just  about  the  leading  comedian — figured  in  gross  box-office 
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As  Grantland  Rice  says  of  baseball  players 
conqueror  is  on  the  way." 

The  big  ones  can't  be  big  forever.  We  remember  when  we  thought  there 
never  would  be  a  fighter  who  could  defeat  Jim  Corbett.  The  time  is  coming 
when  even  Ty  Cobb  will  have  to  give  way  to  a  younger  man. 


THE  "Big  Four,"  you'll  admit,  made  good,  every  one 
of  them,  on  sheer  merit.     Mary  Pickford  was 
famous  before  folks  knew  her  name.   Charlie  Chap- 
lin was  "made"  in  a  month.    No  publicity  put  over  Douglas 
Fairbanks.   And  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation,"  not  long  pieces 
in  the  papers,  established  D.  W.  Griffith. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  "stars"  heralded  as 
wonders  who  failed.    Many  had,  perhaps,  unusual  acting  ability. 

But  they  lacked  producing  ability.  Some  were  ruined  by  bad  direction, 
some  by  bad  stories. 

Chaplin,  Mary  Pickford,  Fairbanks,  and  Griffith  have  never  allowed  any- 
body to  tell  them  what  they  ought  to  do.  They  have  in  their  own  brains  the 
genius  necessary  for  putting  out  a  good  picture.  They  are  not  automatons ;  they 
create. 
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IF  you're  an  extra,  appearing  in  mob  scenes 
and    at    motion-picture    receptions  and 
things  like  that,  you're  "atmosphere."     And  if 
you're  atmosphere 
in  United  Picture 
Theaters  produc- 
tions,   you're  as- 
signed your  place 
by    William  Ely, 
who  leads  a  hectic 
existence. 

"Fifty  cow- 
punchers,  to  be 
delivered  without 
fail  before  noon — 
that's  the  order  I 
got  when  we  made 
'A    Man    in  the 
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Openy  "  he  sighed,  when  relating 
his  experiences.  "A  mob  of  I.  W. 
W.'s  in  three  hours — a  gang  of  Ro- 
man charioteers  or  a  mob  of  spec- 
ulators for  a  wheat-pit  scene — any- 
body'd  think  they  were  bags  of 
flour,  that  could  be  bought  at  a 
grocery  store!" 

If  you're  atmosphere  you  get  three, 
or  perhaps  five,  dollars  a  day  at  the 
end  of  each  day's  work;  if  you  want 
to  play  parts,  you  register  on  a  card 
like  the  one  shown  here,  which  is  put 
into  Ely's  card  index;  he  can  get 
any  kind  of  actor  for  any  kind  of 
part  on  an  hour's  notice,  for  Los 
Angeles  is  so  full  of  actors  now  that 
every  shade  or  type  and  nationality 
is  card-catalogued. 

"And  when  you  come  right  down 
to  it,"  declared  Ely,  "I'm  'atmos- 
phere' myself;  that  is,  I  help  work 
out  the  story,  and  I'm  essential  to  it 
— but  I  never  get  my  name  in  the 
papers." 


A  Little  Close  Harmony 

And  some  reminiscences  in  Charlie  Ray's  dressing  room. 
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Woodhouse 
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She  may  have  seen  bet-ter  days, 
When  she  was  in  her  prime ; 
She     may     have     see-en  bet-ter 
da-a-ays  


WELL,  she  may  have,  at  that,  but 
I  doubt  if  she  ever  saw  any 
louder  ones.  Following  those 
barber-shop  chords  through  the  mazes 
of  scenery  till  I  reached  their  source, 
I  wondered  what  gang  of  extras  had 
so  far  forgotten  their  dignity  as  to 
let  loose  like  this.  But  perhaps  it  was 
in  a  cabaret  scene ;  you  never  can  tell 
what's  going  on  in  a  studio. 

And  then  a  full  view  of  the  lusty 
singers  burst  upon  me. 

"Oh,  say,  fellows — not  like  that,"  the 
long-legged  chap  in  the  middle  was  pro- 
testing.   "Now  get  this;  it's  good  i£ 


you  do  it  right.  The  tenor  goes  up  half 
a  note  and  the  baritone  goes  down — 
da-de-ay — like  that." 

"Sure ;  but  where  do  you  go,  little 
sunshine?"  demanded  Chet  Lyons,  the 
photographer,  as  he  cleared  his  throat 
and  mopped  his  brow. 

"Oh,  me — I  carry  the  melody,"  re- 
plied Charlie  Ray  modestly.  "That  is, 
I  do  if  Curran  doesn't  drown  me  out," 
with  a  glance  at  the  assistant  director. 
"He  thinks  all  a  bass  has  to  do  is  yell 
louder  than  anvbodv  else.    Xow  come 


on 


And  once  again  "She  may  have  seen 
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"Two  days 
later  ive 
were  doing 
a  Weber 
and  Fields 
act  at  a 
home-talent 
show" 


better  days"  went  wailing  across  the 
big,  glass-inclosed  stage  of  the  Ince 
Studio. 

The  extras  all  gathered  around ;  they 
couldn't  work,  anyway,  with  Jerry 
Storm,  the  director,  proving  that  the 
musical  world  lost  a  great,  baritone 
when  he  took  up  making  pictures.  And 
Edith  Johnson,  who  was  in  the  support- 
ing cast,  sat  on  the  side  lines  with  her 
ears  covered,  remarking  that  it  was  too 
bad  Charlie  couldn't  be  cast  as  a  mob 
or  an  army  or  something  in  grand 
opera. 

.  "Well,  that's  not  such  a  joke  as  you 
seem  to  think,"  declared  Ray  a  few  mo- 
ments later,  stalking  off  to  his  dressing 


room,  with  me  trying  to  keep  the 
pace  he  set.   "  Tisn't  so  awfully 
— rf  long  since  I  got  money  for  sing- 

\        ing  on  the  stage,  you  know." 

Now  some  may  be  able  to  hide 
JW^'K^  blank  incredulity  behind  a  cigar  : 
I  soon  found  out  that  I  couldn't 
I  \    when  Ray  leaned  back  in  his 

')    splint-backed  chair  and  laughed 
at  me. 

"Oh,  I'll  admit  that  it  was 
funny,  but  I  did  it,"  he  insisted. 
,  "Of  course  I  can't  read  music, 
but  after  I've  heard  a  thing  a 
dozen  times  or  so  I  know  it  by 
heart,  and  when  I  was  in  musical 
comedy  we  had  an  orchestra  di- 
rector with  the  patience  of  Job, 
who  used  to  signal  to  me  when 
the  tune  went  up  or  down,  if  I 
didn^  seem  to  be  quite  sure. 
Everything  went  fine  while  wc 
' — -  played  Xew  Mexico  and  Ari- 
1 1  zona,  but  then,   for  some  un- 

known reason,  we  went  up  to 
Denver.   And  that  was  the  scene 
of  my  downfall."    He  grinned 
cheerfully  at  me  in  the  mirror 
and  hunted  for  a  tie.    "You  see, 
it  was  cold  there,  and  the  musi- 
cal  director   got   a   stiff  neck. 
Well,  just  about  two  perform- 
ances finished  me,  but  as  it  hap- 
pened Denver  finished  the  show,  too, 
and  when  I  went  to  make  explanations 
I  found  that  the  manager  had  left  town 
without  bothering  about  making  any. 
The   troupe   was   stranded,  including 
me." 

"Gee,  what  a  shame !"  Somehow, 
even  when  he's  just  being  himself,  Ray 
has  that  expression  that  makes  you  feel 
so  sorry  for  him  in  pictures  when 
things  go  against  him. 

"I  certainly  thought  it  was,"  he  as- 
sured me.  "But  a  few  minutes  later, 
as  I  was  ambling  along  down  the  street, 
wondering  how  far  I  could  go  on  thirty 
cents,  along  came  Chester  Conklin. 
'Fine,'   I   thought.     'Here's   where  I 
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strike  Chet  for  a  loan/  But  since  that 
day  I've  believed  firmly  in  thought 
transference,  for  just  as  I  called 
'Hello !'  Chet  said,  'Got  fifty  bucks  you 
want  to  put  out  at  interest — in  .  a 
friend  ?' 

"But  while  we  were  having  sinkers 
and  coffee  at  a  dairy  lunch  on  my  thirty 
cents  he  had  an  idea.  And  two  days 
later  we  were  doing  a  Weber  and  Fields 
act  at  a  home-talent  show  given  by  the 
local  Elks,  and  doing  it  well  enough  to 
get  an  engagement  in  vaudeville  at  sev- 
enty-five a  week.  That  landed  us  in 
Fresno,  California,  six  weeks  later,  and 
then  we  both  hit  the  railroad  ties  for 

Los    Angeles    and    the  .   

sputter  of  the  Kliegs 

and  Cooper  Hew-  :' 

itts.    Chet  went  '  A^-l 

over   to  see 

Mack  Sen- 


nett  and  I  headed  for  Inceville,  and  that 
ends  the  story." 

"But  how  did  you  happen  to  go  on 
the  stage  in  the  first  place?"  I  wanted 
to  know,  for  Ray  doesn't  look  at  all 
like  an  actor,  but  just  the  grown-up 
boy  that  he  really  is. 

"Well, nothing  less  than  a  Shakespeare 
production  saw  my  debut,"  he  admitted 
rather  shamefacedly.  "I  was  cast  as 
'soldiers'  on  the  program,  after  I'd 
graduated  from  months  spent  as  pro- 
gram and  water  boy.  Finally  I  rose 
to  great  heights  and  played  'another 
servant that  required  a  make-up,  and 
after  I'd  once  smelled  grease  paint  I 
/•  knew  I  was  an  actor.  I 
went  up  and  down 
the  coast  with  a 
"\  r  epertoire 

"-^     |  /'  company. 


is. 


We  got 
stranded 
in  Santa 
Something-or-other  and 
had  to  hit  the  rails." 


but   finally  got 
stranded  in 
Santa  Something- 
or-other,  and  had 
to  hit  the  rails  for 
Angeles,  where 
I  got  that  musical-com- 
edy engagement." 
"Rather  hard  to  come  down 
to  playing  rube  parts  after  you've 
worn  tights  and  swaggered  around  with 
a  sword,"  I  remarked  as  he  rummaged 
in  the  wardrobe  for  some  clothes. 

"Oh,  gosh,  no ;  I'm  crazy  about  it  V 
he  protested.    "I  like  to  play  boobs — - 
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not  the  ones  who  don't  know  anything, 
but  the  ones  who  have  brains  and  are 
kept  from  success  by  environment  or 
misunderstanding.  Maybe  they're  just 
boobs  now — the  kind  of  boobs  I  play. 
If  they'd  go  right  ahead,  just  stick  to 
it,  they'd  win  out — and  sing  barber- 
shop chords  instead  of  following  a  plow 
or  selling  hardware.  I  like  to  do  pic- 
tures that  show  them  coming  out  "on 
top  that  way.  I  don't  mean  they'd  get 
an  easy  way  of  earning  their  livings, 
but  just  that  they'd  find  the  right  way 
to  do  it." 

"Ready  for  you  on  stage  number 
two,  Mr.  Ray,"  a  boy  shouted  at  the 
door,  and  we  left  the  little  dressing 
room,  fitted  up  in  the  old-fashioned 
sort  of  furniture  that  they  use  in 
many  of  Ray's  "rube"  pictures, 
to  go  back  to  the  stage.  We 
met  dozens  of  people  on 
the  way — carpenters, 
extras    w  h  o'd 


w  o  r  k  e  d  in  a 
number  of  pic- 
tures there,  some 
of  the  other 
Ince   stars — and 
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Charlie  Ray's 
dressing  room 
is  fitted  up  like 
a   set   in  a 
"rube"  play. 


Charlie  greeted  them  all  like  old 
friends.  He's  the  easiest  sort  of  per- 
son to  know  that  you  can  imagine ;  if 
you  happened  to  encounter  him  any- 
where you'd  find  him  just  the  same 
sort  of  unassuming,  likable  sort  of  fel- 
low that  he  is  in  pictures. 

I  stood  around  in  the  electricians' 
way — you're  always  in  their  way  in  a 
studio — while  Ray  did  a  couple  of 
scenes,  and  he  strolled  over  afterward 
to  talk.  He  was  just  chinning  himself 
on  an  overhanging  beam  when  a  low 
snatch  of  close  harmony  floated  our 
way,  and  instantly  he  was  off  across 
the  set. 

."•>......  "Remember, 

\ .,/  ik.      Curran,   half  a 


i  note  down  " 

&  As  I  left  Ince- 
ville  I  could  still 
hear  through 
the  open  win- 
f  ow  the  quaver- 
\ig  refrain : 

Though  by  the  way- 
side she  fell. 
She  may  yet  mend 
"m~~~~~"  }]er  ways; 

Some  poor  old  moth-errr  is  wait-ting  for  her — 
Who  has  se-en  bet-ter  da-a-a-ays. 
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ROOM  for  everything;   that's  the  slogan  at 
the  new  Ince  Studio  at  Culver  City,  Cal- 
ifornia.   If  you're  a  direc- 
tor and  want  an  eight-room  house, 
all  stand-    ^  - 
ing     at  ^3gF 

m 


once 


posal,  with  some 
distant  mountains 
thrown  in  as  a 
background. 
Water  scenes? 
f:X  ^  \  There'.-  a  nata- 
torium  handy. 
If  you're  a 
stranger  you'll  need  a  guide 
to  show  you  the  big  ad- 
ministration building,  which 


like  the  one  shown  above — just  build  looks  like  Washington's  home  at  Mount 

it  on  one  of  the  two  glass-inclosed  Vernon,  and  to  take  you  through  the 

stages.    If  you  want  to  make  exteriors,  many  other  buildings,   especially  the 

several  acres  of  land  are  at  your  dis-  title  department,  where  the  artists  work. 


For  I'm  going  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  new  crop 
of  leading  women  and  women  stars 
of  the  serious  drama  apparently  is 
being  recruited  from  the  ranks  of 
the  merry  mirth  makers;  that  the 
comedy  studios  are  becoming  train- 
ing schools  for  serious  work.  And, 
passing  by  the  less  conspicuous  of 
these  ex-comediennes  who  have 
been  graduated,  we  come  to  four 


Gloria  Swanson. 


The  Slapstick  Road  to 
Stardom 

Some  of  those  who  have  traveled  it  tell  how 
making  folks  laugh  taught  'em  to  make  'em  cry. 

By  Selma  Howe 

/^Y  F  course  I  know  that  Mack  Sennett  and 
I  I  the  other  comedy  producers  feel  that 
they  have  troubles  enough  already,  but 
I'm  going  to  pile  a  few  more  onto  them  right 
here.  For  if,  after  this  story  is  published, 
every  girl  who's  trying  to  break  into  the  movies 
doesn't  make  a  bee  line  for  the  strongholds 
of  those  mirth  makers  with  a  determination 
to  "break  in  or  die/'  I'll  certainly  be  surprised. 
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very  shining  examples  of  the  theory 
that  there's  a  straight  road  from 
romping  comedy  parts  to  emotional 
roles.  These  four  girls — Gloria 
Swanson,  Mary  Thurman,  Alice 
Lake,  and  Clarine  Seymour — have 
all  traveled  it  fairly  recently,  and 
they  all  enjoyed  the  trip. 

Gloria  Swanson  and  I  sat  down 
on  a  sofa  in  the  official  home  of  a 
banker — a  De  Mille  set  at  the  Lasky 


Alice 
Lake. 


Clarine  Seymour. 

Studio — while  she  talked  about  the  little 
journey  she'd  made  from  doing  comedies 
with  Bobby  Vernon  to  playing  in  the  De 
Mille  husband-and-wife  dramas. 

"I  hate  comedies !"  she  declared.  "I  just 
happened  into  them,  though  I'm  glad  I  did ; 
they're  fine  stepping-stones.  I  was  home 
alone,  and  went  over  to  the  Sennett  Studio 
to  visit  a  friend  of  mine,  and  then  I  met 
Mr.  Sennett,  and  a  few  days  later  he  offered 
me  a  job.  But  I  just  did  comedy  a  few 
months,  you  know,  when  I  attracted  enough 
attention  to  get  an  engagement  with  Tri- 
angle doing  straight  parts.  And  after  that 
I  got  my  big  chance  in  'Don't  Change  Your 
Husband' — and  the  trip  was  completed." 

"But  what  did  you  learn  in  comedy — 
anything  you  use  now?"  I  asked. 

"I  learned  to  use  my  face,"  she  answered, 
with  a  little  laugh,  as  she  rose  to  go  back 
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to  work.  "Not  to  make  faces, 
but  to  distinguish  between  ex- 
pressions and  not  look  the 
same  when  I  was  angry  be- 
cause I  felt  hurt  and  when  I 
was  maliciously  angry.  Com- 
edy taught  me  that." 

Clarine  Seymour,  who  was 
a  dancer  in  Ruth  St.  Denis' 
company  before  she  went  into 
pictures,  just  happened  into 
comedy,  too. 

"I  went  over  to  the  Than- 
houser  Studio  one  day  when 
we  were  still  living  in  New 
York  and  asked  for  a  job, 
and  that  very  afternoon  I 
started  as  an  extra,"  she  told 
me  over  the  teacups  a  while 
ago.  "And  then  I  got  a  little 
part,  and  later  played  in  a 
serial  for  Pathe,  and  in  com- 


Alice  certainly  exaggerated  here. 


\ 


edy  for  them,  and  then — well,  I  was  with  Toto,  you  know. 
"So  when  I  went  to  the  Griffith  Studio  and  Mr. 
Griffith  gave  me  some  tests,  I  hardly  dared  hope  that  I 
k        was  going  to  get  into  straight  parts.    But  I  did;  he 
gave  me  my  role  in  'The  Girl  Who  Stayed  at  Home' 

— and  I  never  want  to  do  comedy  again  !" 
*  "But  surely  comedy  taught  you  something?" 

You  see,  it  must,  or  it  wouldn't  be  what 
it's  become — a  training  school. 


Mary's  comedy  school  costume  is 
most  becoming. 
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You  couldn't  drag  Gloria  to  see  a  picture  like  this  one  she  made. 


"Yes,  it  did ;  it  taught  me  that  hands 
and  feet  and  just  movements  can  be 
expressive.    I'd  learned  when  I  danced 


must  take  her  father's  and 
mother's  and  little  brother's 
entire  attention  just  to  take 
care  of  her,  though  she's 
twenty  years  old. 

Alice  Lake  stood  off  and 
looked  at  the  matter  from 
still  another  angle. 

"Comedy  teaches  you  to 
exaggerate,''  she  told  me,  as 
we  chatted  together  while 
Bert  Lytell  did  a  scene  with- 
out her.  "If  you  did  things 
in  just  an  ordinary  way  on 
the  screen  they  wouldn't  get 
over  at  all.  If  you  adopt  a 
certain  way  of  walking,  for 
instance,  to  show  character 
or  a  mood,  you  must  exag- 
gerate it,  so  that  the  audience 
can  get  its  significance 
quickly.  And  in  comedy  you 
exaggerate  to  an  almost  im- 
possible point  to  get  the  sort 

Clarine  is 
jubilant 
over  being 
through 
with  slap- 
sticks 


just  to  make  beautiful  movements,  but 
now,  after  seeing  that  I  could  make 
my  hands  be  funny,  I  know  how  to 
clench  them  up  so  that  they  show  real 
misery." 

And  as  she  went  on  to  say  that  she 
hoped  for  heavier  parts  soon,  I  looked 
down  at  her  in  wonder,  for  she's  a 
tiny  little  thing  and  you  feel  that  it 


of  humor  that  slapstick  comedy  demands. 
When  you  get  into  straight  drama  you  tone 
that  down  a  lot,  of  course,  but  you.  never 
forget  the  lesson  you  learned — that  even 
the  simplest,  most  natural  little  movement 
must  be  slightly  exaggerated." 

And  then  she  told  me  how  she  found 
herself  playing  opposite  Bert  Lytell  instead 
of  Fatty  Arbuckle  just  by  chance.   She  was 
called  on  at  the  last  minute  to  appear  in  a 
little  play  that  was  part  of  a  benefit  per- 
formance staged  in  Los  Angeles  last  winter, 
and  Maxwell  Karger,  of  the  Metro  staff, 
chanced  to  be  in  the  audience  and  liked 
her  work.    Some  tests  at  the  Metro  Studio 
followed,  and  when  Lytell  did 
De  Mille  pro-    "Blackie's  Redemption"  Alice 
ductions  gave    Lake's  name  followed  his  in 
Gloria  her  big    the  cast.    She  did  so  well  that 
chance.         she  was  promptly  given  the 
leading  woman's  part  in  "The 
Lion's   Den,"   his   next   picture,  and 
we've  heard  rumors  that  possibly  the 


How  could  comedy  help  you  to  do  this  I 


Lake-Lytell  combination  may  become  as  well 
known  as  the  Allison-Lockwood  one  was. 

Mary  Thurman's  viewpoint  is  perfectly 
characteristic — and  delightful  as  well. 

"Comedy  teaches  you  that  it's  fun  to 
work  if  you  don't  fool  yourself,  into  taking 
it  too  seriously,"  she  told  me,  laughing. 

And  not  taking  the  movies  too  seriously 

was  what  started  Mary  on  the  road  to  fame. 

One  day  Mack  Sennett  said  to  his  press 

agent :  "Let's  make  the  first  girl  famous  that 

comes  around  that  corner."    When  Mary 

romped  into  sight  she  was  "it."  In"TheGirl 

But  all  the  publicity  in  the  world  ^ho&ayed 

couldn't  have  made  her  a  sue-   ciarine  did 

cess  if  she  hadn't  had  talent  as   one  of  the 

well  as  beauty,  and  that  she  has  b  1   f.  e  s  \ 
,      ,    Ji        .  ,  .  emotional 

both  she  has  certainly  proved,   bits  of  the 

especially  since  she  began  play-  year. 
ing  "straight"  parts    with  Bryant  Wash- 
burn. 

So  it's  comedy  that  made  'em 
what  they  are  to-day — partly. 


How  times  have  changed  with  Mary  I 
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It  was  all  very  well  for  Bob  Hillary  to  dress  well,  and  to  go  about,  but 
when  his  wife — well,  if  you're  married,  or  have  ever  been  married, 
or  ever  expect  to  be  married,  you'll  be  interested  in  this  story. 

Bv  Fannie  Kilbourne 


JUNE  HILLARY,  being  very  much 
like  all  the  rest  of  us,  knew  about 
two  ways  of  living — the  way  she 
did  live  and  the  way  she  would  like  to 
live.  Because  she  was  June  she  was 
contented  with  the  way  she  did  live. 
Well,  maybe  not  exactly  contented,  but 
as  nearly  contented  as  it  is  good  for 
anybody  to  be.  She  knew  that  she  had 
the  nicest  husband  in  the  world  and 
the  nicest  baby.  She  was  very  fond 
of  Bob's  mother,  too,  who  lived  with 
them.  And  when  a  mother  and  daugh- 
ter-in-law can  live  together  in  a  tiny 
apartment  and  work  and  worry  and 
scrimp  together  and  love  each  other 
through  it  all  it  means  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  sweetness  on  both  sides. 

The  apartment  was  really  tiny  and 
so  cheap. 

"We  live  very  simply,"  Tune  would 
say.  "Bob  isn't  getting  anywhere* s  near 
what  he  is  worth  to  the  firm."  She 
would  pause  a  moment,  then  add 
proudly:    "But  we  don't  mind  at  all." 


And  the  kind  friend  who  had  been 
secretly  wondering  if  June  was  missing 
the  nice  home,  the  good  times  she  had 
had  as  a  girl,  needed  only  to  look  into 
her  happy  eyes  to  know  that  she  was 
telling  the  truth. 

"How  do  you  like  my  new  dress, 
Mr.  Hillary?"  she  would  demand  gayly 
ever}*  once  in  a  while.  "Don't  you 
think  I  look  sort  of  pretty  in  it?" 

Bob,  of  course,  assured  her  that  she 
did,  using  the  traditional  sweet  way 
of  assurance  that  is  so  much  more  con- 
vincing than  words. 

"And  wasn't  it  a  bargain  for  only, 
seventy-five  dollars?"  she  would  ask 
roguishly,  smiling  at  him  from  the  har- 
bor of  his  circling  arms. 

Bob  probably,  after  many  such  de- 
mands, had  learned  what  was  coming 
next,  but  he  always  played  his  part  like 
a  gentleman. 

"It  sure  is !"  he  would  agree. 

Then  June  would  cuddle  a  little 
closer. 
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"Twenty-three  cents  a  yard,"  she 
would  confess  triumphantly.  "Har- 
den* s  were  having  a  sale.  And  this  is 
the  sixth  dress  that  I've  worn  the  same 
sash  on !  Washed  it  in  a  silk  soap  dye 
to  make  it  match.  The  lace  came  from 
that  blue  dress  I  had  in  my  trousseau. 
A  dollar  twenty-five  !  That's  what  this 
dress  cost !  Made  by  your  wife's  own 
lily-white  fingers." 

Then  Bob  would  tell  her  how  pretty 
she  looked  in  it  and  that  she  was  the 
cleverest  girl  in  all  the  world,  besides 
being  the  dearest  and  the  best  looking. 
And  June  would  say  that  if  she  had 
been  really  all  that — which,  of  course, 
she  wasn't — she  wouldn't  be  half  good 
enough  for  her  husband.  Oh,  there 
was  something  in  that  tiny  Harlem  flat 
that  many  a  Fifth  Avenue  mansion  has 
never  known ! 

"I  just  wish  I  could  cut  over  your 
old  suits  and  make  you  new  ones  out 
of  them,  the  way  I  do  with  my  dresses," 
she  would  mourn  to  Bob.  "Men's 
clothes  cost  such  a  lot !" 

She  did  all  she  could;  she  sponged 
and  pressed  h  i  s 
clothes,  she  mended 
his  silk  socks,  and 
bought  his  under- 
wear when  Har- 
don's  had  a  sale. 
A  business  man 
had  to  look  well 
dressed,  had  to  ap- 
pear prosperous — 
even  when  the  firm 
was  not  paying  him 
what  he  was  really 
worth. 

So  skillfully  did  June  manage 
wizardry  of  love  can  make  even  a  dol- 
lar bill  stretch — that  Bob  seldom  felt 
the  pinch  of  poverty.  He  was  always 
well  fed,  well  groomed;  he  always  had 
a  little  money  to  jingle  in  his  well- 
mended  pockets. 

"I — I  took  Miss  Nichols  to  lunch  to- 
day," Bob  confessed  one  evening  a  lit- 


 . — 

Adapted  from  the  Paramount  picture 

"Steppin 

g  Out" 

■which  was  produced  by  Thomas  H.  Ince, 

and  played  by  the  following  cast : 

Robert  Hillary  

 Niles  Welch 

Lillian  Nichols.  

 Julia  Fay 

Mrs.  Emma  Hillary. . . 

■  -  .  Gertrude  Clair  i 

"Vt  illiam  S.  Conklin 

Rover  Hillary,  Jr 

 Bota  Miller 

-the 


tie  uneasily.  Miss  Nichols  was  the 
"boss' "  stenographer.  "It's  a  pretty 
good  idea,  I  think,  to  keep  on  the  right 
side  of  her;  she  stands  well  with  the 
old  man  and  could  do  me  a  good  turn 
if  she  wanted  to." 

Bob  was  uncertain  as  to  just  how 
June  would  take  this.  Women  were 
likely  to  be  touchy  about  such  things, 
he  knew,  and  perhaps  she  would  not 
understand  just  how  valuable  a  friend 
Miss  Nichols  could  be.  But  he  wished 
to  be  perfectly  fair  and  aboveboard 
about  it.  To  his  relief,  June  smiled 
mischievously. 

"You  look  as  guilty  as  if  you'd  em- 
bezzled the  firm's  funds,"  she  said.  "I 
don't  mind;  I  can  imagine  that  she 
might  be  a  valuable  friend  for  you  to 
have."  She  nibbled  at  her  roll  for  a 
moment,  then  looked  at  her  husband 
above  it  in  mock  anxiety.  "She  isn't  a 
vamp,  is  she?  Stenographers  in  stories 
are  always  vamps.  Where  did  you 
go  ?" 

"To — to  the  Rogers,"  Bob  confessed. 
June  said  nothing.  The  Rogers  was 
one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive restaurants 
in  town;  she  and 
Bob  had  been  there 
only  once  since 
they  were  married. 

"You  see,"  Bob 
explained  eagerly. 
"Miss  Nichols  is 
used  to  going  to 
the  best  places ;  I 
didn't  want  her  to 
think  that  I  was  a 
cheap  skate." 
"No,"  said  June  faintly;  "of  course 
not." 

She  went  on  bravely  eating,  but  Bob 
could  feel  her  hurt  disapproval.  So 
the  next  time  that  he  took  Miss  Nichols, 
a  week  or  so  later,  he  did  not  tell  June 
about  it  at  all.  Nor  the  next  time,  nor 
the  next,  nor  the  next. 

But    June    knew    that    there  was 
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She  was  very  fond  of  Bob's  mother,  who 
lived  with  them. 

something  wrong.  A  woman  does  not 
love  her  husband  as  June  had  loved 
Bob  without  learning  to  know  a  great 
many  things  that  he  did  not  tell  her. 
She  knew,  for  instance,  that  for  the 
first  time  since  they  had  been  married 
their  poverty  began  to  chafe  Bob.  He 
no  longer  took  the  same  boyish  pride 
in  her  clever  little  economies.  When 
she  said : 

''And  isn't  it  a  bargain  for  only  sev- 
enty-five dollars?"  he  did  not  pretend 
to  believe  that  the  dress  had  really  cost 
seventy-five  dollars., 

"I  wish  I  could  get  you  some  decent- 
looking  clothes,  June,"  he  said.  There 
was  self-condemning,  honest  regret  in 
Bob's  voice,  but  there  was  something 
else,  too.  June  flushed  unhappily;  her 
lip  trembled  a  little. 

"I — I  didn't  think  this  was  so  bad 
looking,"  she  said. 

Of  course  Bob  tried  to  console  her, 
but  somehow  his  words  did  not  have  the 
old  comfort  for  June.  He  did  not  tell 
her  that  she  was  the  dearest  and  the 
cleverest  and  the  best-looking  girl  in 


the  world ;  he  told  her  instead  what  a 
plucky,  economical  little  woman  she 
was  and  how,  if  he  ever  succeeded,  it 
would  be  because  she  had  helped  him 
so  much.  June  listened  to  his  words 
quietly.  They  were  words  not  of  pas- 
sion, but  of  duty.  The  next  morning 
she  looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror 
above  the  gas  log. 

"I'm  too  thin,"  she  told  herself. 
"Bob  thinks  I'm  dowdy.  He  didn't  say 
it,  but  he  thought  it.  And  I  am — I 
am!" 

Well,  she  would  surprise  Bob,  she 
decided.  Next  Friday  was  their  anni- 
versary*. She  would  have  a  special 
dinner — everything  he  liked;  perhaps 
she  could  manage  a  few  flowers  for 
the  table.  And  she  would  fix  over  her 
old  pink  dress.  She  held  the  glowing 
color  against  her  cheek.  The  rosiness 
of  the  silky  goods  found  a  dazzling  re- 
flection in  her  skin;  it  made  her  eyes 
look  very  bright. 

"Surely  I  won't  look  dowdy  in  that !" 
she  said  triumphantly.  She  planned 
the  anniversary ;  there  would  be  candles 
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on  the  table  and  a  trip  to  the  movies 
afterward.  She  counted  the  money  in 
the  cracked  sugar  bowl  in  the  pantry ; 
there  would  be  plenty  for  that.  But 
it  was  more  than  a  family  merrymaking 
that  June  was  planning,  with  excitement 
blazing  in  her  cheeks  and  eyes.  It  was 
a  pursuit,  a  pursuit  for  the  love  that 
she  feared  was  slipping  away,  a  chal- 
lenge to  Romance. 

She  said  nothing  to  Bob  when  he  left 
on  Friday  morning ;  it  was  to  be  a  sur- 
prise. He  would  come  home  to  find 
her  radiant  and  glowing  in  the  pink 
dress,  the  baby  fresh  and  dainty  in  a 
new  little  white  dress,  even  Bob's 
mother  in  her  best  black.  There  would 
be  the  pot  of  flowers  on  the  table,  the 
soft  glow  of  candlelight. 

It  was  half  past  five,  and  she  was 
setting  the  table  when  her  neighbor 
across  the  hall,  the  only  one  in  the  flat 
building  who  had  a  telephone,  came 
across  to  June's  door. 


"Your  husband  wants  to  speak  to 
you." 

June  hurried  across  and  took  the  re- 
ceiver. 

"Oh,  Bob !"  The  neighbor  was 
amazed  at  the  passion  of  disappoint- 
ment in  June's  tone.  "Oh,  couldn't  you 
possibly  work  some  other  night?"  A 
pause.  "Why — why,  yes,  there  is  a  sort 
of  a — a  special  reason."  A  long  pause. 
"All— all  right,  Bob." 

June  went  back  to  the  little  flat. 
Bob's  favorite  dish  had  burned  in  the 
oven,  the  creeping  baby  had  soiled  his 
fresh  white  dress,  the  fragrance  from 
the  pot  of  flowers  seemed  suddenly  too 
sweet;  the  heavy  scent  brought  hot 
tears  to  June's  eyes.  But  she  swallowed 
her  disappointment  bravely. 

"Never  mind,  mother,"  she  said. 
"We'll  take  the  baby  and  go  to  the 
movies,  anyway.  There's  a  big  picture 
down  at  the  New  Amsterdam;  every- 
body's going." 


He  watched  her  take  the  clothes  out 
of  the  boxes  with  a  look  of  black 
disapproval. 
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There,  seating  himself 
in  one  of  the  front 
rows  downstairs,  was 
her  husband! 

It  was  some  minutes 
before  June  leaned 
back  again,  strange, 
faint,    sick  moments. 
There  was   a  woman 
with  Bob,  a  slim,  black- 
haired   woman.  Bob 
helped  her  off  with 
her  coat — the  old 
familiar  gesture 


We're  keeping  all  that  we  save  on  our  gas  bills,  and  we're 
going  to  get  some  batter  spreaders  before  long. " 


And  that  night  it  happened. 

They  had  started  early,  so  their  seats 
were  in  the  front  row  of  the  balcony. 
Below,  in  the  fifty-cent  seats,  the  crowd 
was  gathering. 

"See  the  pretty  ladies!"  June  said 
to  the  baby,  holding  him  so  that  he 
could  look  over  the  railing  upon  the 
nodding  flowers  and  feathers.  And  as 
June  idly  followed  the  baby's  gaze  her 
arms  suddenly  stiffened,  the  light  above 
her  head  seemed  to  sway  and  flutter. 


with  which  he  had  so 
often  slipped  back  June's  ! 
Against  the  rich  fur  of 
the  collar  the  woman's 
neck  looked  soft  and 
white.  •  Even  from  the 
balcony  one  could  see. that 
the  fluffy,  feathered  hat 
was  expensive.  When 
she  took  it  off  her  hair 
was  shining,  waved,  ex- 
quisitely cared  for. 

The  lights  went  out  then,  and  the 
picture  began.  But  June  did  not  see 
it.  With  straining  eyes  she  stared  into 
the  darkness  below.  A  faint  flicker 
from  one  of  the  orchestra  lights  shone 
on  her  husband  and  his  companion. 
June  saw  the  woman  turn  often  to  Bob 
with  some  wThispered  comment,  catch 
his  arm  to  call  attention  to  something, 
lean  a  bit  toward  him  to  see  better 
• — all    the    unconscious,    gestures  of 
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intimacy.  And  something  in  June  that 
was  young  and  gay  and  trusting  died 
in  the  darkened  theater  that  night. 

"I — we,  you  see,  that  is,"  Bob  fal- 
tered a  few  hours  later,  "I  got  through 
earlier  than  I  expected.  Miss  Nichols 
had  a  conference  later,  so  we  had  time 
to  kill  and  " 

"Please,     Bob— I— I  "  June's 

husky  voice  broke;  she  watched  her 
husband  through  a  hot,  blurring  mist. 
"I — I'd  rather  you  wouldn't  lie  to  me." 

It  was  like  a  gesture  of  defense,  this 
little  plea;  it  seemed  to  June  that  she 
could  not  bear  it  to  have  Bob  stand 
there  so  close  she  could  touch  him  and 
know  that  he  was  deceiving  her,  know 
it  with  every  woman  instinct,  every  in- 
stinct raw,  quivering  with  this  bitter 
new  distrust.  She  was  not  angry  her- 
self, only  hurt.  But  if  she  had  ma- 
liciously chosen  words  to  anger  her 
husband  she  could  not  have  chosen 
more  wisely.  A  man,  once  he  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  lie,  takes  the  same  pride 
in  his  ability  to  do  so  that  he  does 
in  his  money-making  power  or  his  golf. 
And  June  had  done  the  one  madden- 
ing thing ;  she  had  made  Bob  ridiculous 
in  his  own  eyes. 

"Well,  you  never  want  to  go  any- 
where," he  flung  back,  seizing  the  first 
missile  at  hand  and  unconsciously 
choosing  the  most  cruel.  "You're  al- 
ways talking  about  saving  money;  you 
never  have  anything  to  wear;  you're 
not  interested  in  one  single  thing  out- 
side your  housekeeping!" 

There  was  more — the  bitter  give-and- 
take  of  anger — but  these  words  alone 
stayed  in  June's  mind.  So  this  was 
the  way  her  planning,  her  scrimping, 
her  sacrificing  had  seemed  to  Bob.  He 
had  not  understood  the  love  that  lay 
back  of  it;  he  had  seen  only  that  his 
wife  was  dowdy,  uninteresting.  And 
he  had  gone  elsewhere  for  the  charm, 
the  interest  she  no  longer  had  for  him. 
She  had  managed  the  best  she  knew — 
and  it  had  come  to  this ! 


June  was  angry  now,  angry  with  the 
blind  fury  of  a  hurt,  trusting  animal. 
Alone  in  the  flat  the  next  morning,  she 
took  an  inventory  of  her  own  possi- 
bilities. She  had  played  the  game  with 
sacrifice  and  unselfishness,  and  she  had 
failed.  Very  well,  she  would  play  now 
with  different  rules. 

That  very  day  she  went  shopping. 
The  savings  she  had  so  patiently  ac- 
cumulated, a  quarter  here,  a  dime  there, 
altogether  made  a  tidy  sum.  She  spent 
with  a  reckless  abandon ;  she  procured 
a  pretty  frock  and  a  big  hat  that  sof- 
tened her  hair  and  hid  the  tired  circles 
under  her  eyes.  She  hesitated  a  little 
over  a  fluffy  fur  scarf,  then  she  bought 
that,  too.  It  was  of  fur  as  soft  and 
rich  as  that  that  Miss  Nichols  had 
thrown  back. 

Bob  wras  at  home  that  night  when 
her  purchases  came.  Even  a  man  could 
tell  that  clothes  like  those  must  have 
cost  a  good  deal  of  money ;  he  watched 
her  taking  them  out  of  their  boxes  with 
a  look  of  black  disapproval.  Very  well, 
he  would  take  Miss  Nichols  to  lunch 
to-morrow.  He  had  felt  guilty  after 
the  quarrel  was  over,  as  he  had  re- 
alized how  much  he  had  been  spending 
in  an  innocent  but  expensive  flirtation. 
Now,  June,  striking  back,  made  him 
defiant. 

So  the  next  morning  they  both  set 
off,  Bob  with  money  for  an  expensive 
luncheon,  a  generous  tip,  June  for  a 
facial  massage  and  a  marcel  wave. 

Coming  out  of  the  hairdresser's  at 
half  past  three,  June  caught  a  glimpse 
of  herself  in  the  plate-glass  window, 
slim,  smartly  dressed,  prettier  and 
younger  by  five  years  than  she  had 
looked  only  yesterday.  But  they  were 
not  happy  eyes  that  looked  back  from 
the  plate  glass.  She  would  have  given 
every  shining  wave  of  her  hair,  even- 
silken  drape  of  her  dress  for  one  mo- 
ment in  Bob's  arms,  with  him  looking 
down  at  her  as  he  had  used  to  look 
and  telling  her  that  she  was  the  dearest 
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and  the  cleverest  girl  in  the  world,  be- 
sides being  the  best  looking. 

"Well,  June  Hillary,  where  have  you 
been  keeping  yourself  and  where  are 
you  bound  now  ?" 

June  looked  up  to  see  a  girlhood 
friend.  June  had  always  liked  Helen 
Morris,  but  Helen's 
way  of  living  had 
cost  dollars  to  June's 
pennies,  so  the  two 
had  drifted  apart. 
Helen  was  present- 
ing her  companion,  a 
Mr.  Wilson. 

"Miss  Morris  has 
been  insisting  that 
she  can't  come  for 
tea  and  have  a  dance 
with  me,"  Wilson 
told  June.  "Won't 
y  o  u  persuade  her 
and  come,  too?" 

But  Helen  could 
not  be  persuaded, 
and  after  a  few  min- 
utes of  gay  chatter, 
the  three  together,  it 
was  decided  that  June  was  to  go  in- 
stead. So  about  four  o'clock  she  found 
herself  in  the  Rogers.  There  were 
flowers  on  the  tables,  and  soft  strains 
from  distant  idolins. 

"Oh  !"  June  suddenly  exclaimed.  "So 
you  are  Mr.  Wilson  of  the  Conti- 
nental !" 

The  Continental  was  "Bob's  firm," 
Wilson  one  of  its  biggest  men.  At  that 
moment  June  glanced  up  and  saw  Bob. 
His  back  was  toward  her ;  he  was  hav- 
ing tea  with  the  black-haired  woman. 

So  this  sort  of  thing  really  happened ! 
Tune  had  always  read  of  such  incidents. 
So  they  really  happened !  The  tea  she 
had  just  tasted  was  suddenly  salty  and 
bitter,  the  flowers  seemed  a  long  way 
off,  the  music  a  jangling  mockery  of 
mirth.  All  the  innocent  excitement  of 
knowing  that  she  was  pretty  and  well 
dressed,  of  being  at  the  Rogers  with 


"You  're  the  cleverest  girl 
in  the  world,"  he  said. 


a  handsome,  influential  man  faded 
away.  Her  own  life  was  a  tragedy, 
her  marriage  a  failure. 

Rising  to  help  Miss  Nichols  with 
her  coat,  Bob  glanced  over  and  saw 
June.  He  flushed  uncomfortably.  And 
then  he  saw  her  companion.  Even 
from  the  depths  of 
June's  misery  she 
could  see  that  Bob's 
face  was  funny. 
Amazement,  bewil- 
dered  admiration, 
guilt — the  mixture 
was  a  vapid,  sheep- 
ish look.  And  in 
that  look  June  saw 
things  as  the}'  really 
were. 

It  was  not  the 
look  of  a  guilty 
lover  discovered; 
it  was  that  of  a 
small  boy  caught 
robbing  the 
cookie  jar.  So 
Bob  had  been 
playing  the 
wealthy  man,  lunching  at  the  Rogers, 
tipping  generously,  playing  at  it  as  his 
little  son  played  at  being  soldier.  And 
his  guilty,  amazed  look !  Slowly  the 
tragedy  faded  away  in  June's  eyes  and 
something  came  dancing  back.  It  was 
her  sense  of  humor. 

"Oh,  that  is  my  husband,"  she  eagerly 
told  Mr.  Wilson,  "and  it  must  be  Miss 
Xichols  that  he's  told  me  about.  Do 
bring  them  over." 

It  was  partly  Bob's  own  sheepish 
amazement,  partly  knowing  that  she 
was  pretty  and  well  dressed,  partly  Wil- 
son's evident  admiration  that  gave  June 
her  dazzling  sense  of  poise,  of  power. 
She  had  the  upper  hand  now.  To  Bob's 
horror,  he  heard  her  insisting  that  they 
all  come  home  with  her  for  dinner. 
He  made  a  feeble  protest,  but  June 
swept  it  away  with  a  gay,  hospitable 
insistence. 
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The  tiny  flat  was  immaculate,  but 
it  was  not  the  home  he  had  led  Miss 
Nichols  to  think  he  owned. 

''Do  come  out  in  the  kitchen  with 
me,''  June  was  urging  her,  "while  I  get 
dinner.    We'll  let  the  men  talk." 

Bob  writhed.  Miss  Nichols  had 
thought  they  had  a  staff  of  servants. 
From  the  other  room  Bob  attempted 
vainly  to  fix  his  attention  upon  Wil- 
son's wrords,  but  teasing  snatches 
floated  in  from  the  kitchen,  snatches 
that  made  his  very  ears  turn  red. 

"You  won't  mind  just  a  pick-up  din- 
ner, will  you?"  he  heard  June  asking 
in  her  sweetest  tone.  "When  we're  out 
for  tea  we  generally  plan  a  rather  light- 
ish dinner ;  one  never  really  wants 
much  and  it's  such  a  simple  way  to 
save  a  few  pennies." 

June,  incased  in  a  bungalow  apron, 
flashed  into  the  little  dining  room  and 
began  setting  the  table,  chatting  gayly 
through  the  open  kitchen  door. 

"Aren't  these  aprons  wonderful?  I 
can  get  a  splendid  dinner  and  yet  keep 
my  dress  as  fresh  as  can  be.  I  just 
told  Bob  when  I  got  this  dress  that  I 
felt  I  was  entitled  to  it.  It  was  fright- 
fully expensive,  but  it's  the  first  I've 
had  since  we  were  married  that  cost 
more  than  two  dollars,  and  I'll  make 
it  last  five  years." 

"Yes— oh,  yes  !"  Bob  was  miserably 
trying  to  listen  to  what  Wilson  was 
saying.  From  the  kitchen  he  could  hear 
his  wife  merrily  explaining  the  fireless 
cooker  to  the  haughty  Miss  Nichols. 

"You've  no  idea  the  gas  it  saves," 
she  was  saying  in  the  tone  of  one  good 
housekeeper  conferring  with  another. 
"We're  keeping-  all  that  we  save  on  our 
gas  bills  and  we're  going  to  get  some 
butter  spreaders  before  long." 

To  Bob's  horrified  ears  came  the 
sound  of  one  family  skeleton  of  econ- 
omy after  another  being  dragged  out 
of  the  kitchen  cupboard.  The  pink 
ribbon  of  June's  innocent  enthusiasm 


was  tied  around  each  bony  neck  and 
the  ghastly  frames  made  to  do  a  little 
dance  for  the  guest. 

It  was  all  so  naive,  so  charming,  so 
artless.  Bob  alone  knew  that  it  was 
the  art  that  conceals  art. 

"I've  been  begging  Bob  to  give  up 
tobacco,"  June  was  confessing.  "I  tell 
him  that  he  just  burns  up  gloves  for 
me  and  shoes  for  the  baby ;  some  week.- 
I  know  he  spends  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
on  cigars  !    Isn't  it  awful !" 

Bob  could  not  hear  Miss  Nichols' 
reply. 

"But  I  don't  like  to  scold  about  it," 
June  was  going  on ;  "he's  such  a  dear 
about  scrimping  wherever  he  can.  He 
always  shines  his  own  shoes  and  walks 
home  at  night;  we  go  to  the  movie- 
every  once  in  a  while  on  what  he  saves 
just  that  way." 

It  was  an  interminable  evening,  but  at 
last  it  was  time  for  the  guests  to  leave. - 

"Good-by ;  it's  been  so  nice  of  you  to 
come,"  June  said  sweetly.  "Bob  has 
spoken  of  you  so  often  I'm  delighted  to 
have  met  you.  Bob,  dear,  aren't 
you  going  to  walk  home  with  Miss 
Nichols  ?" 

The  visitor  looked  her  host  over,  the 
level  look  of  complete  understanding 
and  complete  disgust.  There  was  noth- 
ing on  earth  that  Bob  washed  with  more 
fervor  than  that  so  long  as  he  lived  he 
might  never  see  Miss  Nichols  again. 
For  he  realized  that,  blinded  by  his 
vanity  and  selfishness,  he  had  walked 
very  close  to  the  precipice. 

He  told  June  so,  too,  as  soon  as  they 
were  alone  together.  Close  in  the 
harbor  of  his  circling  arms,  she  smiled 
up  at  him. 

"I — thought  you  might  be  awfully 
angry  at  me !"  she  confessed. 

Bob  shook  his  head,  grinning  sheep- 
ishly. 

"You're  a  clever  little  girl,"  he  said  ; 
"the  cleverest  girl  in  the  world,  as  well 
as  the  dearest — and  the  best  looking." 


Gladys  Gets  Shot 

"Why   bother   with   a  firing   squad  when  any 
photographer  will  make  the  ordeal  much  more 
painful?"  demands  Miss  Brockwell. 

By  Helen  Ogden 

TS  this  you?"  came  a  melancholy  voice  over  the 
*  telephone.  "This  is  me;  I'm  going  to  be  shot. 
Come  on  over." 


Gladys 


"At  sunrise 
or  sunset?"  I 
asked  f  a  - 
cetiously,  hav- 
ing recog- 
nized the 
voice  as  be- 
longing to  Gladys 
Brockwell,  one-time 
actress  of  the  legiti- 
mate stage,  and  at 
present  Fox  star, 
versatile  charac- 
ter portrayer,  and 
all-round  good  scout. 
"Have  you  made 
your  will,"  I  inquired, 
"and  shall  I  bring 
pink  carnations?" 

"Bring  nothing  but 
a  powder  puff — and 
hurry!"     came  the 
command.  "The 
photographer  is  wait- 
ing for  me  this  instant 
with  a  ghastly  looking 
engine  of  torture  he  is 
going  to  put  on  the 
back  of  my  head  to 
hold  it  steady.    If  you 
want  to  receive  my  last 
blessing — come  quick  !" 

It  might  be  well  to 
remark  in  passing  that 
being  "shot"  in  movie 
parlance  does  not  sig- 
nify a  gun  or  a  firing 
squad.  It  is  the  col- 
loquial laconism  for 
having  one's  picture 
taken,  and  is  generally 
considered  painless. 
But  Gladys  regards  the 
operation  as  anything 
but  pleasant,  and, 
though  it  is  one  of  the 
necessary  evils  that  are 
the  adjuncts  of  mo- 
tion-picture fame,  she 
describes  her  attitude 
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toward  being  photo- 
graphed as  "not  tem- 
peramental— you  un- 
d  e  r  s  t  a  n  d — j  u  s  t 

vicious !" 

When  I  arrived  at 
the  studio,  Gladys 
was  standing  in  front 
of  an  anaemic-looking 
background  that  was 
a  splendid  foil  for 
her  vivid  beauty. 
The  photographer 
was  sticking  his  head, 
ostrichlike,  under  the 
black  cloth  at  the 
back  of  the  camera. 

"You're  the  origi- 
nal first-aid  angel !" 
she  told  me,  grabbing 
at  the  powder  puff 
I  proffered.  "When 
they  told  me  at  the 
office  that  I  was  to 
have,  some  pictures 
taken  for  publicity 
purposes    I  forgot 
everything — even 
my  good  manners. 
I  said  to  'em:  'For 
Heaven's  sake — pic- 
tures again  ?'  " 

And  Gladys  illus- 
trated graphically 
by  glaring,  tiger 
fashion,  at  the  un- 
offending camera. 

"That's   fine!  I 
got  it!"  announced 
the  photographer, 
emergi  n  g  ,  and 
Gladys  groaned. 

"Isn't  that  just  like 
a  man!''  she 
mourned.  "Here  I've 
been  registering  a 
Madonna  expression 
for  fifteen  minutes — 
and  he  .  goes  and 
snaps  my  grouch." 
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With  a  changed  background  and  ex- 
pression, versatile  Gladys  again  faced 
the  camera  with  a  do-or-die  expression. 

"Watch  the  little  birds,  please," 
suggested  the  photographer,  indicating 
a  screen  on  which  an  Oriental  cock- 
fight was  taking  place.  "It  won't  hurt 
much." 

"You  sound  like  a  dentist," 
Gladys    remarked,  with  her 


Gladys.  "If  that  ear-to-ear  grin  turns 
out  the  way  I  think  it's  going  to,  it 
will  cost  you  a  thousand  dollars  to  pub- 
lish the  picture — free!  It  will  break 
you  up  in  business  !" 

The      undismayed  photographer 
changed     backgrounds     again  while 
Gladys  changed  hats  and  we  discussed 
pictures — not  the  kind  she  was 
having  made,  but  motion  pic- 
tures. 

This  Brock  well  per- 
son has  won  a  niche 
all  her  own  in  the 
film  world  by  her 
limitless  versa- 
tility. She 
\  portrays 
young 


X 
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c  a  r  e  f  u  1 1  y 
jelled  smile 
expanding 
into  a  grin. 

"Splen- 
did!" en- 
thused the 
man,  com- 
ing out  of 
hiding. 
"I've  been 
trying  for 
half  an 
hour  to  get 
a  free  smile 
out  of  you 
and  " 

"Free!" 
exploded 


\ 
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/    She  portrays  young  V 
I     /      mothers    with    all         ^  \ 
^  J       the  calm-eyed  love- 
liness imaginable. 

mothers  with  all  the  calm-eyed  loveli- 
ness imaginable,  yet  her  sophisticated 
vampire  roles  are  marvels  of  finished 
artistry  and  intense  feeling. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  commenced,  as 
she  applied  a  fresh  application  of  pow- 
der to  her  pallid  ivory  skin,  "when  I 
get  through  with  an  emotional  picture — 
such  as  Tvultur,'  for  instance — I  am 
thoroughly  exhausted.   While  the  work 
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is  going  on  I  live  with  the  part  I 
portraying,  I  think  of  it  constantly, 
I  can't  get  away  from  it ;  and 
when  the  picture  is  finished — I 
feel  like  a  wet  rag !    But  at  that 
I  like  pictures  in  which  I  really 
have  to  work.    I  like  hero- 
ines that  have  pep — even  if 
they   are  wicked.     I  hate 
namby-pamby  heroines  who 
are    either    ill-treated  or 
beautiful — or  b  o  t  h — and 
who  do  nothing  for  five 
reels   except  decorate  a 
drawing-room    or  hang 
over  an  alabaster  balus- 
trade trying  to  parasite 
some  poor  unsuspecting 
man. 

"Now,  Mollie,  the 
East  Side  girl,  the 
heroine  in  a  picture 
I  did  a  little  while  ago, 
which,  by  the  way,  has 
a  perfectly  awful  title 
—The  Pitfalls  of  a  Great 

City  '      Say,  I  certainly 

was  fond  of  that  girl !  I've 
done  some  awfully  rotten 
pictures — but  do  see  that 
one,  wo»'t  you  ?  I  want  you 
to  be  as  crazy  about  Mollie? 
as  I  am." 

The  photographer  was 
goose-stepping  discreetly 
on  the  outer  portals  of 
the  dressing  room,  but 
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Gladys  nonchalantly  adjusted  a  large 
black  hat  with  shiny,  quilly  things 
all  around  the  edge. 

"I  look  like  an  educated  por- 
cupine in  this,"  was  her  flatter- 
ing comment  on  the  regal 
reflection  that  gazed  back  at 
4  \  her  from  the  mirror. 

"Dame  Rumor  has  it 
that  you  are  going  back 
on  the  stage,"  I  told 
her,  and  she  looked  at 
me  somewhat  wistfully. 

"Well,   the  dame  is 
wrong,  as  usual,"  she 
W     answered.     "I  am  un- 
f     der  contract  with  Fox 
for   another   two  years, 
and    after    that — well,  I 
don't  know.    Pictures  give 
one  an  opportunity  to  get 
before  the  public  quickly, 
while  on  the  stage  getting 
recognition  is  slow,  hard 
work ;  but  at  that  there's 
no  comparison  between 
them  as  artistic  medi- 
ums, to  my  way  of 
thinking. 

"You  kno  w  ,  of 
course,  that  the  stage 
is  my  first  love.  I 
was  carried  on  at  the 
tender  age  of  seven 
months  in  s  o  m  e 
long-dead  meller- 


But  her  versatility  is  limitless, 
for  her  sophisticated  vampire 
roles   are  marvels  of  intense 
feeling. 
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drammer,  and  when  I  was  three  I  was 
playing  the  part  of  the  abused  chee-ild 
that  pipes  up,  'Papa,  don't  strike 
mamma,'  and  tells  the  villain  that  he's 
a  bad  man  and  won't  go  to  heaven. 
When  I  was  seven  I  did  LIT  Eva,  Lord 
Fauntleroy,  and  a 
child  in  'East 
Lynne,'  and  I  con- 
tinued in  stock  un- 
til about  six  years 
ago. 

"Didn't  I  ever 
tell  you  how  I  got 
into  pictures?''  she 
went  on  in  re- 
sponse to  my  ques- 
tion. "Well,  it  was 
just  an  accident. 
The  stock  company 
I  was  with  was 
stranded  in  El 
Paso,  Texas, 
where  nothing  hap- 
pens but  morning, 
noon,  and  night 
and  a  weekly  sand 
storm.  I  was 
broke,  flat  broke ; 
so,  instead  of  deco- 
rating  a  park 
bench,  I  went  to 
work  as  a  shopgirl 
in  one  of  the  big  department  stores 
there ;  -yes,  honest  'Nellie,  the  Beautiful 
Cloak  Model,'  had  nothing  on  me !  I 
stuck  to  it  for  three  months — and  tired ! 
Heavens,  how  tired  I  got !  It  was  a 
wonderful  experience,  because  I  never 
before  understood  the  attitude  the 
working  girl  has  on  life.  No,  I  can't 
say  I  liked  the  work,  but  I  did  my 
best  at  it,  and  before  I  left  they  wanted 
to  put  me  in  charge  of  the  millinery 
department — over  the  heads  of  people 
who  had  been  there  for  years.  I  might 
have  taken  it,  only  just  at  that  time  a 
film  magnate  who  was  passing  through 
El  Paso  heard  about  me  by  the  merest 
chance,  came  to  see  me,  we  struck  a 


The  result  when  she  tried  hard  to 
pleasant." 


bargain,  and  bang!  went  the  millinerv 
job." 

"Ahem !"  said  the  photographer  out- 
side.  "The  light  is  just  right  now,  Miss 

Brock  well  " 

"Tell  the  light  to  wait  a  minute,'"  she 
retorted  airily, 
tucking  back 
strands  of  her  dull- 
gold  hair.  "And. 
as  I  was  saying." 
she  continued, 
''into  pictures  I 
went.  I  supported 
Sessue  Hayakawa 
in  'The  Yellow 
Typhoon,'  and  I 
had  my  first  big 
chance  playing  op- 
posite Bill  Farnum, 
who,  by  the  way. 
is  my  ideal  of  all 
a  man  should  be." 

As  I  left  she 
was  putting  on  a 
marvelous  sealskin 
cape,  and  having 
her  troubles  with 
it. 

"I  need  a  map  of 
Egypt  to  get  into 
this  thing!"  she  re- 
marked, while  the 
photographer  was  ecstatically  arrang- 
ing the  curtains' so  that  a  shaft  of  sun- 
light would  catch  the  molten  gleam  of 
the  Brockwell  hair  through  the  filmy 
crown  of  the  big  black  hat. 

"If  I  succumb  to  this  ordeal,"  she 
called  as  I  was  closing  the  door,  "you 
might  tell  the  public  that  my  last 
thoughts  were  directed  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  painless  photography." 

"And  your  last  words  are  " 

"My  last  words  "  she  echoed. 

"Steady,  please  "  said  the  sub- 
merged   photographer.      "Hold  that, 

will  you  " 

And  so  even  that  doubtful  pleasure 
was  denied  her. 


'look 


''My  Kingdom  for  " 

AHORSE,"  said  Bessie  Love,  as  a  barrel,  but  when  Bessie  got  used  to 

she  surveyed  this  Mount  Ararat  his  gait  she  rode  around  as  haughtily 

of  a  mule.    But  the  view  from  as  a  cowboy  on  a  merry-go- 

the  summit  was  fine,  when  she  finally  ^^^p     round  at  a  county  fair. 


g  o  t  there, 
she    didn't  so 
m  u  c  h  mind 
having  had  to 
ascend  him  with  a 
mountain  climber's 
staff  and  hobnailed 
shoes.     Riding  this 
emblem  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  had 
all    the    ease  and 
security  you  experi- 
ence when  walking 


But,  after  all, 
Bessie's  mule-back 
ride  was  only  for 
picture  purposes, 
and  when  that  was 
over  she  slipped 
some  riding 


togs  and  exchanged 


her  Missouri  thor- 
oughbred for  a 
Kentucky  one. 

"It's  really  much 
nicer,"  she  said. 


Famous 
for  His 
Studios 

By  Horace  Judge 


Robert  A.  Brunton 
found  a  new  way  to 
become  well  known. 


I WONDER/'  said  the  young  lady 
whom  I  take  to  the  movies,  a 
few  days  ago,  "what  the  Brunton 
Studios,  in  Los  Angeles,  are?  I'm  al- 
ways reading  about  this  star  and  that 
one — Mary  Pickford,  Sessue  Hayak- 
awa,  Frank  Keenan,  and — oh,  ever  so 
many  others  whom  I'm  quite  sure  don't 
belong  to  the  same  company,  but  who 
are  all  working  at  the  Brunton  Studios. 

Can  you  " 

"I  can,"  I  replied.   "Besides  being  the 
place  where  the  Dustin  Farnum  and 
the  Kitty  Gordon  films  are  made  for 
the  United  Pictures  Theaters,  the  Brun- 
ton Studios  are,  as  you  say,  the 
workshop  where  the  independent 
producing  stars  you  named — and 
several  others  as  well — make  their 
pictures.    The  Brunton  Studios  are 
run  on  the  principle  of  a  hotel — 
all  the  comforts  and  necessities  of  a 
home ;  you  pay  for  what  you  get  and 
stay  as  long  as  you  like.    Ideal  for 
the  independents,  you  see,  for  they 
can  come  in  and  hire  anything  or 
everything  from  floor  space  to  a  pub- 
licity man." 
"And  Mr.  Brunton?"  she  asked. 
"He's  usually  around,  and  his  serv- 
ices are  very  much  in  demand.  For 
he  spent  several  years  as  art  director 
for  Sir  Henry  Irving,  the  famous 
English  actor, 
and  since  then  he 
has  become  a 
master  of  picture 
production." 

"And  how  did 
he  get  such  a  per- 
f  e  c  1 1  y  splendid 
idea  as  to  run  a 
studio  hotel  for  transient  pro- 
ducers ?" 

"That,"  said  I,  "I  do  not  know. 
If  I  did,  I  should  set  to  work 
to  dig  up  an  equally  brilliant  idea 
 and  make  a  for- 
tune on  it,  like 
Mr.  Brunton." 


The  West  in  a  Full-dress  Suit 


By  Pauline  Felix 


Tom  Mix  revisits  the  old  ranch,  where  he  used 
to  work,  and  finds  it  all  trimmed  up  in  a  style 
that  he'd  never  imagined. 

I HAD  to  come  for  you  in  the 
old  aeroplane;  there  was 
nothing  else  left  in  the  barn." 
Tom  Mix  nearly  went  through 
the  station  platform  when  he 
heard  that.  Here  he'd  taken  a 
vacation  from  the  movies  and 
come  back  to  Lamy,  New  Mexico, 
to  visit  the  ranch  where  he  was 
a  cowboy  fifteen  years  ago — and 
was  greeted  that  way.  He  gasps 
when  he  tells  about  it  even  vet. 

"There  she  stood — Rosie,  the 
youngster   I   used   to  make 
corncob  dolls   for — apologiz- 
ing because  there  was  nothing 
but  the  'old'  aeroplane  left  in 
the  barn  !"  he  repeated  when 
he  told  me  of  his  experiences.  "And, 
sure  enough,  there  was  the  'ship'  waiting 
for  us,  off  to  one  side.    Well,  I  took 
one  last  long  look  at  the  train,  puffing 


Tom  didn't  feel  at  home  at  this  ranch  de  luxe 
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The  West  in  a 


Full-dress  Suit 


away  toward 
safety,  and 
then  climbed  in 
after  her; 
didn't  dare  tell 
her  my  knees  were  shaking  and  my 
heart  was  in  my  mouth." 

But  Mix's  ranch  days  are  among  his 
happiest  memories,  and  as  the  aeroplane 
hummed  along  he  reflected  that  soon 
he'd  be  back  in  the  land  where  he  could 
get  into  his  wild-West  clothes  and  be 
a  regular  cow-puncher  again,  and  he 
began  to  cheer  up.  Fifteen  years  ago 
J.  L.  Pankey's  ranch  was  all  that  even 
a  dare-devil  like  Tom  could  desire;  as 
big  as  a  third  of  Switzerland  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  fence  that  would  reach 
from  New  York  to  Baltimore,  it  isn't 
exactly  a  back-yard  war  garden  even 
now. 

But  Rosie,  the  infant  he  used  to  en- 
tertain, disillusioned  him  as  soon  as 
they  landed. 

"What's  the  automobile  for — some- 
body got  company?"  Tom  asked  when 
they  reached  the  house. 

"Oh,  that's  one  of  ours ;  we  have 
eight  of  them,"  she  explained  carelessly. 
"The  boys  use  them  for  fence  riding." 

Fence  riding!  To  Tom  that  meant 
plodding  along  on  a  tough  little  burro 
through  tangled  mazes  of  mesquite  and 
sagebrush,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  ex- 
amining the  two  hundred  miles  of 
barbed-wire  fence  to  see  that  there  was 
no  break  where  the  cattle  could  get 
through.  And  now  they  used  automo- 
biles. When  Tom  realized  that  nowa- 
days a  civilized  road  runs  alongside 
that  fence,  and  that  a  flivver  takes  a 
man  around  it  in  a  jerk  of  a  lamb's 
tail,  he  leaned  against  a  tree  and 
mopped  his  forehead. 

"I  s'pose  a  fence  rider  carries  a 
swagger  stick  and  a  lorgnette  as  the 
badge  of  his  calling,"  he  remarked, 
heading  toward  a  near-by  building. 
"What's  this— the  stable?"  He  felt 
homesick  for  the  kick  of  a  broncho. 


"That's  the  hangar,"  Rosie  told  him. 
"We  have  three  aeroplanes,  you  know." 

"Say,  what  is  this — an  aviation  train- 
ing school  ?"  demanded  Tom,  beginning 
to  suspect  her  of  making  fun  of  him. 

"We  use  them  to  spot  stray  cattle," 
Rosie  explained,  with  hurt  dignity.  "By 
flying  low  you  can  see  them  easily  from 
an  aeroplane,  and  then  you  send  a  mar 
out  after  them ;  it  saves  the  horses  tc 
do  it  this  way." 

Now,  that  was  too  much  for  Tom. 
In  the  old  days  he'd  spent  many  a 
weary  hour  hunting  for  mossheads — 
steers  that  had  strayed  away  from  the 
herd  and  roamed  alone  till  they  were 
almost  as  wild  as  their  ancestors. 
Hunting  mossheads  was  a  favorite 
sport  then,  and  Tom  was  champion 
hunter  of  the  ranch.  And  now  a  slip 
of  a  girl  could  do  it  from  an  aeroplane. 

Tom  spent  some  unhappy  days  at 
the  ranch  after  that;  everything  had 
changed  so  that  he  didn't  feel  at  home. 
He'd  go  riding  by  himself  occasionally, 
but  he  never  could  get  quite  the  same 
feeling  of  being  alone  in  a  wide  world 
of  adventure  that  he  used  to  have  when 
he  was  a  cowboy.  There'd  always  be 
an  aeroplane  hanging  around  some- 
where, or  the  honk  of  an  automobile 
would  break  the  silence. 

"I  decided  then  that  I'd  go  back  to 
the  movies  again,  where  the  West  is 
still  wild,"  Tom  confided  to  me  when 
I  met  him  buying  queer-looking  leather 
headgear  and  some  goggles  after  he 
got  back  home  again.  "I  sure  did  long 
to  go  shouting  down  a  street,  firing  in 
all  directions,  even  if  I  did  have  some- 
body yelling  'Don't  ride  over  the  cam- 
era !'  and  'Keep  looking  behind  you !' 
while  I  did  it." 

"But  what's  this  stuff  you're  buying? 
Going  in  for  aviation?"  I  asked  him. 

He  grinned  rather  sheepishly. 

"Well,  not  exactly,"  he  answered, 
turning  red.  "But  I'm  certainly  not 
going  to  let  a  kid  like  Rosie  do  some- 
thing that  I  can't!    If  she  can  hunt 
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mossheads  from  a  flying  machine,  why, 
so  can  I !  And  if  the  West's  going  to 
get  all  dolled  up  in  a  full-dress  suit, 
why,  me  for  the  clawhammer  coat, 
too !" 

"Then  I  suppose  we'll  see  you  round- 
ing up  cattle  in  an  aeroplane  instead 
of  on  a  broncho  in  your  next  release," 
I  suggested,  but  his  denial  of  that  was 
most  emphatic. 

"Not  on  your  life  !"  he  declared  vehe- 
mently.   "You've  sure  got  me  started 
on  a  hobby  now.    We've  got  to  store 
up  backgrounds  for  our  history  in  the 
movies,  so  that  when  people  want  to 
see  what  the  wild  West  is — I  mean 
•was — like,  or  want  some  idea  of 
how  the  old  South  looked  before 
the  war,  or  what  Alaska  was  like  J 
in  the  gold-rush  days,  they  can 
see  it  all  in  the  movies.    No  im- 
proved  West  for  me  in  pictures, 
anyway ! 

"And  maybe  I'm  crazy,  but  I 
have  an  idea  that  I  can  do  it  in 
comedies,  more  or  less ;  I  certainly 
try  to  when  I  get  a  chance." 

I  agreed  with  him  on  that,  cer- 
tainly.  But  what  worried  me  was  this 
aviator  idea;  I  was  afraid  that  after 
he  once  knew  how  to  fly  he'd  be  so 
crazy  about  it  that  even  the  wildest  of 
wild- West  movies  would  have  no 
more  charm  for  him.    I  said  as  i 
much  to  him  as  we  strolled 
down  the  street. 

"Say,  don't  you  worry 
about  that,"  he  reas- 
sured   me,  laughing. 
"There's  never  vet 


been  a  machine  invented  that  meant  as 
much  to  me  as  a  good  horse  does.  But, 
you  see — well,  I've  got  to  show  Rosie 
that  I  can  learn  to 
do  anything  she  can. 
After  that 
no   m  ore 
flying  ma- 
chines for 
me 


There  was 
always  an 
aeroplane 
hanging 
around. 


Madge  Rides  a  Nightmare 

I  IMPLY  the  body  crumpled  to  the 
ground.    And  as  they  slunk  away 
to  safety  the  Red  River  Gang  glanced 


By  the  World  Film 
Camera  Man 
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back  furtively  over  their  shoulders,  mean- 
while stuffing  the  murdered  man's  money 
and  valuables  into  their  pockets." 

Whew !      Madge    Evans  clutched 
^  The  Thrill  Book  and  read  on  and 

on,  heedless  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  already 
y  past  bedtime.  But — 
oh,  what  dreams  she 
had  when  she  went  to 
bed   that   night !  In 





them  she  discovered  the  body, 
tracked  the  dastardly  gang  to  its 
lair,  and  would  certainly  have  cap- 
tured the  villains  if  they  hadn't 
caught  her  first. 

After  that  she  had  all  sorts  of 
wild  adventures,  fighting  both  with 
the  desperadoes  and  against  them 


but  they  were  too  much  for  her  finally, 
and  if  somebody  hadn't  called  Madge  to 
breakfast  at  the  right  moment 
she'd  be  a  dead  woman  now. 


IRST  we'll  go  to  Malekula,  and  then  work 
up  into  the  Big  Numbers  country ;  that's 
where  the  savage  chief,  Nagapate,  cap- 
tured us  last  time."  You'd  have  thought  Martin 
Johnson  was  talking  about  running  down  the 
coast  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles  from 
the  way  he  spoke.  "And  right  there  I'm  going 
to  have  the  time  of  my  life — showing  that  old 
fellow  his  first  motion  pictures.  I'll  hang  a  sheet  up  be- 
tween two  coconut  trees  and  use  some  radium  flares  to 
get  the  necessary  light.  Imagine  his  face  when  he  sees 
an  aeroplane  in  full  flight  or  one  of  these  trick  films." 

Perhaps  you  saw  some  of  the  cannibal  pictures  that 
Johnson  took  during  his  two  years  on  The  Snark  with 
Jack  London,  and  later  on  the  trip  he  and  his  wife  made, 
the  one  where  they  were  captured  by  the  cannibals ;  if 
you  did  you're  probably  looking  forward  to  the  ones  he'll 
send  back  while  he  and  his  wife  are  on  this  third  trip, 
on  which  they  started  a  few  days  after  I  saw  them  last. 

"I  want  to  get  some  pictures  showing  how  those  people 
go  about  their  pet  sport  of  head-hunting,"  Johnson  went 
on.  "And  then  we'll  get  into  the  jungles ;  they  say  there's 
a  race  of  people  there  that  binds  its  children's  heads  so 
that  they  grow  oblong  and  another  tribe  that  puts  stones 
on  the  babies'  heads  to  make  them  flat  on  top.  And  later 
we'll  go  to  the  New  Hebrides  and  on  to  Papua  and.  New 

Guinea  " 

I   stared  at  Mrs.  Johnson  in  open-mouthed 
Out  on     amazement,  trying  to  imagine  her  in  places  with 
location.     such  wild-sounding  names.    She's  a  little  bit  of 


The  skyscrapers  of  the  South  Seas. 


tiling — comes  barely  to  her  husband's  shoulder 
— and  has  a  happy  sort  of  twinkle  in  "her  eye 
and  a  general  air  of  good-fellowship  about  her 
that  stamps  her  as  the  best  kind  of  pal. 

"She's  got  more  pluck  and  endurance  under 
hardships  than  anybody  else  I  ever  knew,"  her 
husband  declared  when  I  launched  the  subject    Mrs.  John- 
of  being  captured  by  cannibals  and  asked  how   son  &  a 
she  felt  about  the  chance  of  having  it  happen   real  Pal- 
again.   "And  she's  as  eager  to  go  as  I  am." 

Well,  there's  no  question  about  Martin  Johnson's  want- 
ing to  leave  on  this  expedition;  he  acts  as  if  it  had  been 
made  possible  by  a  special  dispensation  of  Providence. 
He's  a  strapping  big  fellow,  with  all  the  solidity  of 
Gibraltar,  and  I  don't  suppose  he's  ever,  been  afraid  of 
anything  in  his  life. 

"We  were  up  against  a  tough  proposition  on  our  last 
picture-making  trip  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,"  he  told 
me  as  he  spread  out  some  snapshots  for  me  to  look  at. 
"We  hadn't  enough  time  or  money,  and  we  hadn't  made 
quite  the  proper  preparations  before  we  started.  But  this 
time  it's  going  to  be  different.  For  instance,  last  time 
we  lost  a  lot  of  our  best  pictures  when  we  were  captured 
— had  to  jump  into  a  whaleboat  and  pull  into  deep  water, 
out  of  range  of  poisoned  arrows,  and  of  course  much  of 
our  stuff  was  left  behind.  This  time  our  negatives  will 
be  developed  every  day  and  we'll  relay  them  to  the 
nearest  coast-trading  point ;  then,  if  anything  hap-  Scared 
pens  to  us,  the  pictures  won't  be  lost."  to  death! 


The  Johnsons  and  some  savage  friends. 


Nice  way  of  looking  at  it,  especially 
when  that  phrase,  "if  anything  happens," 
means  being  served  as  an  entree  at  a  can- 
nibal feast  or  having  some  savage  interior 
decorator  slice  off  your  head  with  his 
long,  curved  knife,  doing  it  so  neatly  that 
the  head  falls  into  his  flat-sided  basket 
without  his  making  an  extra  motion. 

But  we're  to  have  the  pictures,  anyway ! 
Martin  Johnson  is  well  on  his  way  by  this 
time,  with  a  very  definite  knowledge  of 
just  what  he  wants  to  get,  and  the  most 
complete  sort  of  equipment  for  getting  it. 
He  is  taking  all  kinds  of  specially  made 
cameras,  developing  and  printing  appa- 
ratus, and  incidentally  enough  firearms  to 
stock  an  armory.  But  these  are  for  hunt- 
ing wild  game  rather  than  for  protection, 
though  Mrs.  Johnson  did  remark  that 
though  a  savage  would  kill  you  to  get 
your  gun  you  could  stick  an  automatic 
into  your  pocket  and  he'd  never  know  it 
was  there  unless  you  had  to  use  it. 

"We'll  have  our  public  right  along  with 
us  on  this  trip,"  Johnson  told  me 
Nagapate     as  we  said  good-by.    "You've  no 
himself.      idea   how    often    Mrs.  Johnson 


How'd  you  like  this  bodyguard? 


and  I  used  to  say  to  each  other  on  that 
last  trip:  'Well,  I'll  bet  the  folks  back 
home  will  like  that  bit/  And  it's  going 
to  be  fun,  when  we're  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world,  to  realize  that  you  people 
are  seeing  just  what  we've  seen." 

Shortly  before  the  Johnsons  actually 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  one  of  the 
newspapers  contained  a  cable  dispatch 
from  Sydney,  Australia,  telling  of  an  up- 
rising in  Malekula.  It  told  of  Chief  Naga- 
pate's  capturing  several  white  traders  and 
putting  two  of  them  to  death;  the  third 
somehow  escaped  and  carried  the  news 
to  the  government  seat.  Immediately  an 
Australian  warship,  which  patrols  the 
New  Hebrides,  was  dispatched,  and  an 
armed  party  of  eighty  sailors  went  ashore, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  several  machine  guns 
managed  to  straighten  out  what  Martin 
Johnson  declared  was  ''just  a  little  diffi- 
culty/' when  he  heard  about  it.  And  the 
Johnsons  were  more  eager  than  ever  to  go 
after  they  read  that  dispatch ! 

.Well,  here's  luck  to  'em,  and  „, 

,1  u    i       r        i     Mrs.  Johnson 

may  they  come  back  safe  and     market  in  °- 

sound.  for  dinner. 


A  Rainbow 
Girl 

Corinne  Griffith's  moods  and 
love  of  colors  and  life  are  all 
rainbow-hued. 

By  Susie  Sexton 

WHENEVER  an  in- 
genious scenario 
writer  at  the  Vita- 
graph  Studio  decides  to 
sweep  up  the  real-life  ma- 
terial to  be  found  right  be- 
fore his  face  and  hands,  1 
earnestly  recommend  a  visit 
to  Corinne  Griffith's  dressing 
room. 

You  see,  she's  a  beautiful 
Southern  girl  who  lost  her 
money,  had  to  go  to  work, 
and  went  out  and  hunted  up 
a  job.  She's  the  first  one 
I've  ever  met  who  wasn't 
literally  dragged  before  the 
camera  by  the  movie  mag- 
nates, but  admits  that  she 
just  hunted  up  some  work 
and  was  glad  to  get  it,  thus 
breaking  all  the  traditions  of 
the  screen  and  the  First 
Families  as  well. 

The  day  I  went  to  Brook- 
lyn I  walked  three  times 
around  the  great  gray  Vita- 
graph  Studio  before  I  finally 
found  the  entrance  to  Miss 
Griffith's  workshop.  Anxi- 
ously I  wandered  through  a 
big  engine  room  into  an 
enormous  place  where  great 
wheels  of  films  were  drying, 
then  up,  up,  up 
She  loves  countless  stairs 
rainbow-  and  past  any 
lined  things,    number  of  fire- 


proof  doors  before  I  finally 
reached  my  destination. 

When  I  opened  the  door 
at  the  very  end  of  the  last 
hallway  the  sight  that  met 
my  eyes  held  me  speechless. 
Miss  Griffith,  clad  in  a  shell- 
pink  silk  negligee,  with  her 
golden  hair  flowing  over 
her  shoulders,  had  obviously 
stolen  downstairs  in  the 
dead  of  night  to  steal  "the 
papers.''  She  had  just 
reached  into  the  safe.  The 
villain's  fingers  were  around 
her  throat  as  he  tried  to 
stifle  her  screams. 

"Great  stuff!"  cried  the 
director.  "That's  what  I 
want.  Now,  then!  More 
regular,  old-fashioned  melo- 
drama." 

But  I  had  arrived  at  the 
unpsychological  moment — 
for  the  director.  Miss  Grif- 
fith saw  me  and  broke  away 
from  the  villain  without  fur- 
ther ceremony. 

"Come  on  in,"  she  said. 
Her  soft  Southern  speech  is 
the  most  delightful  you  ever 
heard,  and  I  woke  from  my 
interest  in  what  the  villain 
contemplated  next  and  did 
as  I  was  told. 

"We  are  just  finishing  a 
scene,"  she  went  on,  as  she 
slipped  her  arms  into  a 
softly  padded  Japanese  ki- 
mono which  the  villain  had 
thrown  over  her  shoulders 
as  she  stepped  off  the  set. 
"And  you  are  just  in  time 
for  the  luncheon  which  my 
maid  is  serving  in  my  dress- 
ing room." 

There  is  a  ''%™ttyt 
delicate,  elusive  f™/  p€**_ 
rose-petal  charm  sonality 
about    Corinne  across." 
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Pink  rose  .petals  just  match  Corinne. 


Griffith  which  makes  you  feel  as  if  you 
had  suddenly  been  introduced  to  a  Ti- 
tania  in  the  flesh.  I  followed  obediently 
as  her  tiny,  pink-sandaled  feet  pattered 
down  the  long  stone  hallway  to  the 
dressing  room.  As  she  threw  open  the 
door  I  realized  that  here  I  had  found 
the  Rainbow  Girl  of  the  Movies. 

At  first  p'lance  I  could  see  about  me 
nothing  but  gorgeous  shades  of  orchid 
— all  chiffons,  silks,  and  velvets  thrown 
carelessly  over  chairs  or  screens.  Then 
gradually  I  noticed  that  the  background 
everywhere  wTas  a  sea-shell  pink  in 
walls,  hangings,  the  cushions  of  the 
wicker  furniture,  and  the  big  hatboxes 
piled  high  against  the  wall.  From  the 
back  of  the  chair  in  front  of  the  dress- 
ing table  hung  myriad  streamers  of 
every  shade  of  chiffon.  A  tea  set  of 
lavender  china  was  arrayed  on  the  ex- 
quisitely dainty  luncheon  table.  And 


as  I  sank  contentedly  into  the  big 
cushions  of  a  convenient  couch  I  found 
a  great  white  box  thrust  into  my  lap. 
It  was  half  filled  with  pale  lavender 
and  yellow  bonbons. 

"Now  tell  me  how  you  saved  the 
family  fortunes,"  I  demanded  as  the 
maid  poured  tea. 

Miss  Griffith  answered  with  a  rip- 
pling laugh. 

"Oh,  that  was  easy,"  came  the  reply. 
"If  it  hadn't  been  for  a  bathing  suit 
I  probably  never  would  have  been  a 
screen  star.  You  see,  I  was  born  in 
Texarkana,  if  you  know  where  that  is. 
My  mother  sent  me  to  a  convent  in 
New  Orleans  to  be  educated.  While  I 
wTas  at  school  we  lost  most  of  our 
money,  and  then  wTe  moved  to  the  coast. 
Of  course  we  weren't  penniless,  but  I 
could  not  get  the  idea  out  of  my  head 
that  it  would  be  just  splendid  if  I 
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She's  a  golden- haired,  blue-eyed  little  Southerner. 


could  get  a  position  and  make  more 
money. 

"Then  one  day  a  friend  of  ours  who 
was  a  director  came  to  call,  and  a  few 
days  later  I  slipped  over  to  his  studio 
and  asked  him  for  a  job — and  he  en- 
gaged me  as  an  extra.  But  my  troubles 
began  just  when  I  got  what  I  wanted, 
for  I  knew  mother  wouldn't  want  me 
to  work.  So  I  hit  on  the  scheme  of 
telling  her  I  was  going  to  one  of  the 
bathing  beaches  every  day,  and  started 
out  each  afternoon  from  then  on  with 
a  bathing  suit  under  my  arm.  And  as 
soon  as  I  was  out  of  sight  of  the  house 
I'd  run  for  the  studio. 

"That  worked  splendidly  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  until  some  of  mother's  friends 
began  to  insist  upon  calling  for  me  at 
the  beach  in  their  cars.  At  first  I  was 
rble  to  continue  my  deception  by  get- 
ting them  to  call  rather  late,  so  I  could 


rush  from  the  studio  to  the  beach,  slip 
into  my  suit,  and  play  the  bathing  girl 
as  naturally  as  you  please.  After  a 
while,  however,  they  began  to  suspect 
me,  for  one  day  some  one  remarked 
it  was  so  strange  I  never  got  sunburned 
spending  so  much  time  on  the  beach. 
Then  I  began  to  have  bad  luck.  Un- 
fortunately we  had  a  big  scene  one  day, 
and  the  director  kept  us  at  work  until 
all  hours.  Mother  called  for  me,  and 
of  course  I  was  not  at  the  beach.  That 
day  the  secret  came  out  with  a  bang, 
and  things  looked  pretty  bad  for  a 
while.  I  thought  some  of  our  old 
friends  never  would  speak  to  me  again, 
but  they  all  seem  to  have  relented." 

"Must  be  rather  nice  to  say  'You  see, 
I  told  you  so,' "  I  commented,  as  I 
thrust  a  spoon  into  the  pink-and- white 
jelly  I  found  in  front  of  me. 

''It  certainly  is,"  said  Corinne,  as  she 
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passed  the  chocolate  cake.  "You  see, 
I  haven't  begun  to  do  all  the  things  I 
want  to  do.  I  want  to  make  ever  so 
many  splendid  pictures,  and  then  I  want 
to  go  on  the  stage." 

Just  then  the  maid  pushed  back  one 
of  the  draperies,  and  I  saw  row  after 
row  of  brilliant  eve- 
ning  gowns  and 
wraps.  Miss  Grif- 
fith followed  my 
glance. 

"How  do  you  like 
my  clothes  ?"  she 
asked.    "You  know, 


Oil 


"Some  day 
I'll  go  on 
the  stage." 


when  I  am  not  making  pictures  I  am 
buying  clothes,  and  when  I  am  not  buy- 
ing clothes  I  am  making  pictures. 
What  you  wear  is  almost  as  important 
as  your  acting  in  the  movies,  and  pretty 
gowns  do  a  great  deal  to  put  your  per- 
sonality across,  of  course." 

And  as  I 
looked  at  her 
lovely  frocks  I 
couldn't  help 
wondering  if 
Corinne  was  as 
rainbow 
mooded  as  all 
her  belongings 
were. 

There  was  a 
knock,  and  a 
voice  said: 

"Waiting  for 
vou,  Miss  Grif- 
fith." 

"You'll  for- 
give me  for  go- 
ing, won't  you?" 
she  asked, 
giving  my  hand 
a  farewell 
squeeze.  And 
my  last  impres- 
sion of  her  was 
that  of  a  rain- 
bow streak  fly- 
ing down  the 
cold,  gray  Vita- 
graph  hallway. 


FAMOUS  FOLK'S  FAVORITE  NURSERY  RHYMES 


Douglas  Fairbanks: 
Marguerite  Clark: 
Mary  Pickford: 
George  Walsh: 
Several  Leading  Ladies : 
Caruso : 

Eugene  O'Brien: 


Rock-a-bye,  baby,  in  the  treetop. 

Twinkle,-  twinkle,  little  star. 

The  Queen  of  Hearts. 

Jack  be  nimble,  Jack  be  quick. 

Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary. 

Little  Tommy  Tucker  sings  for  his  supper. 

When  I  was  a  bachelor  I  lived  by  myself. 


The  Screen  in  Review 


Criticism  and  comment  on  recent  releases, 
York's  leading  authorities  on  matters  pertain 


by  one  of  New 
ing  to  the  screen. 


By  Peter  Milne 


I 


A GIRL  who  lives  with 
a   poor    family  of 
the  town  is  generally 
known  as  'The  Pest.'  She 
longs  for  a  life  similar  to 
that   led   by   the  judge's 
family    on    the    hill.  The 
daughter  of  the  house  invites 
her  to  a  party  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  fun  of  her. 
She  discovers  a  plot  to  kill 
the  judge  and  saves  his  life. 
Then  it  is 
made  known 
that  The  Pest 
is  really  the 
j  u  d  g  e  '  s 
daughter,  babies 
having  been 
switched  many 
years  before. 
And  so  The  Pest 
gets  her  life  of 
ease." 

These  few 
lines  tell  the  plot 
of    "The  Pest," 
a    Goldwyn  pic- 
t  u  r  e  ,  in  which 
Mabel  Normand 
is  featured.    If  you  pre- 
pared a  plot  in  this  fash- 
ion and  sent  it  out  to  the 
scenario  editors  there  is 
not   one  of   them  who 
would  accept  it,  and  yet 
it    tells    everything  of 
plot  there  is  in  "The 
Pest."     Which  shows 
that   it   is   mainly  the 
treatment  that 
makes  every 
picture,  good 
or  bad.  "The 
Pest"  is  a  com- 
edy   in  which 


"The  Pest"  shows 
Mabel  Normand  to 
the  best  advantage 


Mabel  Normand 
is  seen  perhaps  to 
the    best  advan- 
tage since  she  de- 
parted  from  the 
Mack  Sennett 
studio.    And  it  is 
treatment  that 
has  made  it  en- 
joyable. The 
plot  is  the  mer- 
est sort  of  flap- 
doodle, and  has 
so  many  loop- 
holes in  it  that 
in  general  ap- 
pearance it  re- 
sembles a  sieve. 
Miss  Nor- 
m  a  n  d   returns  to 
those  old  eccentric- 
ities  of  hers  that 
gained  her  so  many 
friends  in  the  Key- 
stone   days.  And 
yet  she  is  human  in 
her   comedy.  She 
accomplishes  every- 
thing in  a  style  typ- 
ically Normand, 
and    never    for  a 
moment  permits 
the   thin  plot  to 
assert  itself.  For 
support  there  are 
John  Bowers. 
Alec  Francis, 
Charles  Gerrard, 
and  Leota  Lor- 
raine,  but  the 
star    rarely  de- 
mands any  assist- 
ance.   It  is  a  one- 
part  picture 
from  beginning 
to  end,  and  it's 
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a  lucky  thing  that  Miss  Normand  is 
in  it. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  a 
theme  may  be  treated.  "The  Pest" 
needed  the  comedy  touch,  and  received 
it.  "For  Better,  For  Worse''  received 
the  touch  of  a  director  whose  dramatic 
skill  is  only  equaled  by  his  artistic  sense 
—Cecil  B.*De  Mille.  Mr.  De  Mille  is 
setting  something  of  a  record  these 
days.  He  is  just  about  the  most  com- 
manding figure  in  the  business  of  pic- 
ture production.  His  "Don't  Change 
Your  Husband"  and  "Old  Wives  for 
New"  are  still  fresh  in  the  mind  be- 
cause they  were  so  good.  And  "For 
Better,  For  Worse"  will  still  be  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  many  persons  long  after 
other  later  pictures  have  been  forgotten. 
The  picture  tells  the  story*  of  a  doctor 
who  refused  a  commission  in  the  army 
because  he  thought  that  his  skill  was 
needed  more  in  the  babies'  hospital  in 
his  home  city.  And  because  he  made 
this  choice  he  was  branded  a  slacker 
by  even  the  woman  he  loved.  She 
turns  from  him,  and,  goaded  by  her 
upset  emotions,  marries  a  soldier. 
Then,  when  her  hysteria  has  deserted 
her,  in  the  routine  of  the  days  that  fol- 
low, she  has  ample  opportunity  to  see 
the  bigness  in  the  man  she  hurt.  When 
her  husband  is  reported  killed  she  turns 
again  to  the  doctor,  and  on  the  night 
that  their  engagement  is  to  be  an- 
nounced the  husband  returns.  This 
precipitates  a  situation  the  power  of 
which  cannot  be  communicated,  to  the 
printed  page.  Mr.  De  Mille  has  han- 
dled it  cleverly,  as  might  be  expected. 
Throughout  all  the  trying  scenes  of  the 
climax  the  picture  maintains  a  won- 
derful grip  on  the  spectator.  A  happy 
conclusion  is  arrived  at  logically. 

The  picture  is  presented  in  excellent 
taste.  Mr.  De  Mille  knows  how  to 
permeate  all  his  productions  with  an 
atmosphere  in  which  refinement  and 
luxury  are  dominant  elements.  As  a 
consequence  all  his  work  is  impressive, 


no  matter  what  his  subject.  There  is 
also  a  reality  about  even  his  minor 
scenes  that  commands  the  attention. 
Every  figure  on  the  screen  is  "in"  the 
picture;  even  the  chauffeurs  he  uses 
remain  as  human  beings,  not  oblivious 
to  all  that  is  going  on  about  them,  as 
is  usually  the  case. 

"For  Better,  For  Worse"  was  written 
by  Edgar  Selwyn,  the  playwright  and 
stage  producer,  while  Jeanie  Macpher- 
son  prepared  the  continuity.  Talent  of 
the  best  turned  out  "For  Better,  For 
Worse,"  and  the  treatment  it  received 
makes  it  one  of  the  hits  of  the  season, 
the  biggest  hit  up  to  the  present  time. 

Maurice  Tourneur  is  another  artist, 
as  his  latest  work,  "The  White 
Heather,"  again  proves.  Mr.  Tourneur 
is  artistic  even  when  producing  a  melo- 
drama. He  realizes  that  even  this  type 
of  entertainment  can  be  presented  with 
a  finesse  that  serves  to  lift  it  from  the 
old  "ten,  twenty,  thirty"  class.  "The 
White  Heather"  finds  its  way  to  the 
screen  from  Drury  Lane,  the  British 
garden  spot  of  melodrama.  The  story 
involves  the  fair  name  of  a  Scotch  lass. 
Secretly  married  to  a  gentleman  of  title, 
Lord  Angus  Cameron,  she  endeavors  to 
prove  her  right  to  his  name  after  he 
has  made  a  vicious  attack  on  her  child. 
The  papers,  however,  which  will  prove 
her  words  lie  in  a  strong  box  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  sunk  on  the  vessel, 
the  White  Heather.  Lord  Angus 
knows  that  if  these  papers  are  brought 
to  light  his  professional  career  will  be 
ruined,  so  he  makes  all  haste  to  the 
little  town  near  which  the  White 
Heather  was  sunk,  and  descends  to  the 
depths  in  a  diving  suit.  The  hero,  too, 
dons  the  heavy  diving  apparatus  and 
follows.  There  is  a  fight  on  the  sea 
floor,  and  when  it  is  done  Lord  Angus 
lies  dead,  a  victim  of  his  own  villainy, 
for  he  had  slashed  his  own  air  pipe 
in  an  endeavor  to  murder  his  adver- 
sary. 

These  scenes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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sea  were  photographed  by  use  of  the 
Williamsons'  submarine  tube,  the  re- 
sults of  which  were  shown  before  in 
'Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the 
Sea."'  They  form  a  most  effective  and 
unusual  climax  to  the  melodrama.  The 
whole  picture  is  presented  artistically, 
the  production  calling  to  mind  Mr. 
Tourneur's  directorial  activities  on  such 
pictures  as  ''The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl" 
and  "The  Blue  Bird."  Artistic  melo- 
drama is  "The  White  Heather." 

For  a  long  time  the  belief  has  pre- 


vailed that  tragedy  has  no  place  on  the 
screen.  The  motion-picture  producer 
will  tell  you  that  the  public  demands 
a  happy  ending.  He  is  correct — more 
or  less.  The  unhappy  endings  that  have 
found  their  way  to  the  screen  heretofore 
usually  have  been  attached  to  morbid 
melodramas  which  might  just  as  well 
have  ended  happily.  Real  tragedy  has 
seldom,  if  ever,  been  appropriately  pre- 
sented on  the  screen.  Now,  however, 
D.  W.  Griffith,  who  has  a  fondness  for 
creating    epochs,    comes    along  with 


.,rn 


Norma  Talmadge's  "The  New  Moon"  takes  the  spectator  to  Bolshevist  Russia. 
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The  Amateur  Adventuress"  brings  Emmy  Wehlen  back 
to  the  screen. 


"Broken  Blossoms,"  a  tragedy.  Should 
this  picture  chance  to  fail,  and  I  do 
not  predict  that  it  will,  it  will  be  because 
the  average  motion-picture  producer 
was  correct  in  his  surmise  about  end- 
ings. 

"Broken  Blossoms"  marks  a  real  ad- 
vancement in  the  motion-picture  art. 
Mr.  Griffith  has  instituted  something 
new  in  it  at  every  angle  from  which 
a  production  usually  is  viewed.  He 


brings  a  new  style  of  pho- 
tography which  creates  a 
more  artistic  effect  than 
plain  flat  black-and-white 
work.  He  brings  a  new 
sort  of  drama,  a  new  sort 
of  production.  "Broken 
Blossoms"  is  the  simple 
tale  of  the  lives  of  three 
people  in  London's  China- 
town. The  girl,  daughter 
of  a  brutal  prize  fighter, 
who  beats  her  mercilessly 
whenever  he  is  drunk — 
which  is  often — is  pro- 
tected by  a  Chinaman  who 
has  long  loved  her  from 
afar.  After  one  particu- 
larly severe  beating  she 
receives  from  her  father 
the  Chinaman  finds  her 
and  takes  her  to  his  room, 
where  he  bathes  the  poor 
bruised  body  and  dresses 
her  in  the  finest  silks.  It 
is  the  only  happiness  that 
has  ever  come  into  her 
life,  but  its  coming  is  the 
heralding  of  her  death, 
for  her  father  suddenly 
discovers  that  he  has 
"parental"  rights,  and,  his 
rage  unbounded,  he  seeks 
her  out  and  spoils  her  lit- 
tle moment  of  satisfac- 
tion. 

Tragic  as  the  entire  pic- 
ture is,  it  appeals  to  all 
our  finer  emotions,  and, 
with  the  perfectly  splendid  production 
that  Griffith  has  given  it,  it  deserves 
to  rank  with  the  finest  achievements 
of  the  screen.  The  scenes  of  London's 
Chinatown  are  marvelous  in  their  real- 
ism. 

Lillian  Gish  fairly  lives  the  part  of 
the  girl,  and  expresses  the  tragedy  of 
the  empty  life  with  a  wonderful  char- 
acterization. Richard  Barthelmess,  as 
the  Chinaman,  invests  the  part  with  a 
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touch  of  the  mystic,  of  the 
romantic,  that  establishes 
him  as  a  hero  far  better 
than  wavy  hair  and  good 
clothes  ever  did  a  matinee 
idol.  Donald  Crisp  re- 
turns to  the  screen  from 
directing  to  play  the 
fighter,  and  brings  out  the 
coarse  brutality  of  the 
father  to  a  degree. 

A  lady's  fair  name  is 
also  menaced  throughout 
most  of  the  World  picture 
entitled  "Three  Green 
Eyes."  This  time,  how- 
ever, it  is  menaced  in  a 
spirit  of  farce  instead  of 
melodrama.  Wallace 
Clifton  adapted  the  story 
from  some  old  play,  and 
it  concerns  a  note  of  love 
written  by  a  young 
woman  too  young  to  know 
better,  which  is  unearthed 
by  the  recipient  after  the 
young  woman  has  mar- 
ried. The  note  thus  be- 
comes the  center  of  the 
action  of  the  piece,  and 
the  comedy  that  has  been 
derived  from  the  strug- 
gles of  various  of  the 
characters  to  procure  it  is 
exceedingly  good. 

"Three  Green  Eyes"  is 
worthy  of  special  note  in 
that  all  the  World  stars 
appear  in  it. 

Norma  Talmadge's  "The  New 
Moon"  takes  the  spectator  to  Bolshevist 
Russia  and  shows  conditions  in  a  cer- 
tain district  when  the  order  "national- 
izing the  women"  was  put  into  effect. 
Around  this  H.  H.  Van  Loan  has  writ- 
ten a  powerful  story  and  one  which 
has  been  excellently  directed  by  Chet 
Withey,  a  man  whose  work  has  often 
been  mentioned  favorably  in  these  col- 
umns heretofore.    Miss  Talmadge  has 


Carlyle  Blackwell  and  June  Elridge  in  "Three  Green  Eyes.' 


the  role  of  a  princess  who  contrives  to 
make  a  living  by  operating  a  store 
under  the  Bolshevist  rule.  The  vicious 
order  instituted  by  the  leader  of  the 
district  makes  her  predicament  serious 
indeed,  as  the  leader  himself  looks  upon 
her  with  greedy  eyes.  How  she  man- 
ages to  escape  from  this  leader,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  man  she  loves, 
forms  the  basis  of  the  story.  Miss 
Talmadge  plays  with  tine  feeling,  and 


makes  a  most/appealing  character 
of  the  princess.  Pedro  de  Cor- 
doba as  the  hero,  Charles  Gerrard 
and  Stuart  Holmes  as  heavies, 
and  Marc  MacDermott  in  a  con- 
genial character  part  render  ade- 
quate assistance  to  the  star. 

Taylor  Holmes  is  the  driver  of 
-Taxi."  The  plot  is  taken  from 
George  Agnew  Chamberlain's 
story,  which  tells  of  a  voting  man 
who  lost  his  fortune  through  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  girl,  and 
who  took  to  driving  a  taxi  to  make 
a  living.  He  chose  wisely,  too, 
for,  although  Taylor  doesn't  fol- 
low out  the  usual  plan  of  taxi 
drivers  and  overcharge  every  oc- 
cupant of  his  cab,  he  discovers  a 
plot  to  swindle  the  girl,  refutes 
it,  and  wins  back  his  fortune  by 
marrying  the  lady.  The  picture 
has  a  generous  amount  of  comedy 
at  the  finish.  If  some  one  had 
stepped  on  the  accelerator  the  first 
two  reels  would  have  been  more 
interesting,  owing  to  the  increased 
speed.  Mr.  Holmes  has  Lillian 
Hall,  the  same  actress  who  scored 
so  effectively  in  "Little  Women," 
as  his  leading  woman,  while. 
Maude  Eburne  has  an  eccentric 
comedy  part  that  she  makes  the 
most  of. 

Metro  is  putting  out  some  fine 
comedy  dramas  these  days,  and 
"The  Amateur  Adventuress"  is  by 
no  means  the  least  of  these.  More- 
over, it  brings  Emmy  Wehlen 
back  to  the  screen  after  a  too-long 
absence.  As  Norma  IVood,  she 
decides  to  give  up  a  humdrum  ex- 
istence as  stenographer  and  see  a 
little  bit  of  life.  I  wouldn't  ad- 
vise all  stenographers  to  adopt 
Normals  course,  but,  even  so,  her 
activities  are  responsible  for  more 
than  the  average  amount  of  com- 
edy usually  seen  in  a  five-reel  pic- 
ture.   William  Y.  Mong,  Victor 


Potel,  and  Gene  Pallette,  in 
comedy  parts,  and  Allen 
Sears  contribute  much  to  the 
entertainment. 

"Eyes  of  the  Soul,"  an 
Artcraft  offering  starring 
Elsie  Ferguson,  is  a  picture 
that  will  dampen  many  a 
handkerchief.  It  tells  the 
story  of  a  cabaret  girl  who 
gave  up  a  millionaire  to 
marry  a  blind  soldier.  There 
is  a  wonderful  depth  of  ap- 
peal to  the  picture,  and  Miss 
Ferguson  and  Wyndham 
Standing  play  splendidly  the 
principal  roles.  The  picture 
is  based  on  the  novel,  "Salt 
of  the  Earth." 

"The  Stronger  Vow"  is 
Geraldine  Farrar's  latest 
Goldwyn,  and  shows  her  as 
a  Spanish  beauty  who  takes 
an  oath  to  avenge  her 
brother's  foul  murder.  The 
villainous  cousin  who  did 
the  trick  tells  her  on  her 
wedding  eve  that  her  hus- 
band is  the  guilty  party,  but 
the  truth  will  out,  and  in  the 
end  justice  is  meted  out  to 
all.  "The  Stronger  Vow" 
has  a  lot  of  pretty  settings, 
Spanish  names,  and  Spanish 
costumes  for  atmosphere. 
The  story  itself  is  rather 
artificial.  Almost  every 
move  of  the  author  can  be 
anticipated,  and  of  suspense 
the  production  has  little. 

In  "A  Man  and  His 
Money,"  however,  Goldwyn 
comes  to  the  fore  with  a  very 
good  comedy,  with  Tom 
Moore  as  star.  The  story 
shows  a  young  man  going 
the  pace  that  kills.  He 
doesn't  come  to  his  senses 
until  he  finds  that  the  girl 
he  loves  has  returned  his 
8 


"Eyes  of  the  Soul"  is  an  Artcraft  picture  which  will 
dampen  many  a  handkerchief. 
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ring  to  him,  and  then  he  cuts  himself 
off  from  his  fortune  and  goes  to  work. 
While  his  work  consists  of  playing 
nursemaid  to  a  collection  of  canines, 
he  proves  himself  a  man  and  eventu- 
ally wins  the  girl  again,  after  having 
rescued  her  from  one  of  those  villains 
who  are  forever  turning  keys  in  doors 
and  attacking  defenseless  women. 

"The  Delicious  Little  Devil"  is  nota- 
ble in  that  it  shows  us  much  of  Mae 
Murray.  As  a  cabaret  dancer  she 
manages  to  dress  scantily  in  the  stuff 
that  veils  are  made  of.  The  story  is 
loaded  with  comedy,  and  moves  briskly, 
even  though  the  action  contains  too 
many  close-ups  of  the  star. 

"As  a  Man  Thinks"  is  the  first  prod- 
uct of  a  new  producing  organization 
in  which  Augustus  Thomas,  the  play- 
wright; George  Irving,  the  director; 
Harry  Raver,  the  producer,  and  Leah 
Baird,  the  star,  are  the  principal  fig- 
ures. "As  a  Man  Thinks"  is  an  adap- 
tation of  one  of  Mr.  Thomas'  most 
successful  plays,  and  is  built  on  the 
famous  old  double  standard  of  morals. 
The  picture  is  lavishly  presented,  and 
Miss  Baird  gives  the  best  performance 
of  her  career  as  the  wife.  The  sup- 
porting cast  is  unusually  good. 

Speaking  of  new  producing  compa- 
nies, there  is  Samuel  L.  Rothapfel,  a 
producing  company  all  by  himself.  In 
New  York  Mr.  Rothapfel  is  known  as 
the  man  who  put  art  in  the  exhibition 
of  pictures.     He  opened  the  Strand 


Theater,  then  went  to  the  Rialto,  and 
later  managed  this  house  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Rivoli,  one  of  the  finest 
picture  palaces  in  the  wTorld. 

Then  Mr.  Rothapfel  thought  he 
would  like  to  produce  pictures  himself. 
He  saw  so  many — and  so  many  w7ith 
faults — that  he  wanted  to  see  what  he 
could  do  back  of  a  camera.  And  not 
only  did  he  go  in  for  making  features, 
but  he  supplied  all  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
gram as  well.  Musical  setting,  scenic, 
comedy — all  these  were  made  under 
Mr.  Rothapfel's  direction.  The  first 
of  these  Unit  programs,  as  he  calls 
them,  was  given  a  showing  recently, 
and  the  general  impression  left  was 
that  he  would  succeed  in  his  new  line 
of  endeavor,  even  as  he  succeeded  at 
managing  a  theater.  "False  Gods"  is 
the  title  of  the  first  feature  he  offers. 

"Greased  Lightning,"  from  Para- 
mount, shows  Charles  Ray  at  his  best. 
He  is  seen  as  another  small-town  boy, 
but  he's  no  boob  this  time.  There's 
a  lot  of  fine  atmosphere  and  many, 
many  laughs  resulting  from  the  star's 
ability  to  do  the  thing  that  is  both 
human  and  humorous. 

Anita  Stewart's  latest  First  National 
product  is  "Mary  Regan,"  presenting 
quite  an  artificial  story  of  a  girl  whose 
father  was  a  crook  and  who  was  afraid 
lest  his  blood  would  tell.  There  is  much 
physical  action,  the  story  moves  rap- 
idly, and  Miss  Stewart  is  most  pleasing 
to  look  upon. 


ANCIENT  HISTORY 

\V /HEN  we  wxre  young,"  said  grandma, 

It  always  was  the  rule 
To  save  our  pennies,  one  by  one, 
To  take  to  Sunday  school. 


And  I  note  the  saving  habit 
Prevails  these  modern  days ; 

The  children  hoard  their  pennies 
To  take  to  picture  plays !" 

Vara  M.  Jones. 


"The  Gang's  All  Here"-And  Then  Some! 

THE  reserves  were  right  on  the  job — and        And   out  on   Forty-second   Street   the  mob 
they  certainly  had  to  be,  for  Louise  Huff     overflowed  into  Bryant  Park,  across  the  way, 
and  Ernest  Truex  were  making  a  scene  from     clung  to  the  edges  of  the  Public  Library,  and 


the  Paramount  picture, 
"Oh,  You  Women,"  in 
the  show  window  of  the 
Aeolian  Building,  and 
all  New  York  City 
turned  out  to  see  how 
John  Emerson  directed 
them  and  what  Anita 
Loos  did.  Lieutenant 
Gaston  Glass,  of  the 
French  army,  had  a 
hand  in  it,  too. 


demonstrated  generally 
that  the  movie's'll  al- 
ways get  'em  out  in 
record-breaking  num- 
bers. And  for  the  benefit 
of  the  skeptical  we'll 
say  right  here  that  a 
real  scene  from  "Oh, 
You  Women"  was  made 
— no  fake  about  it; 
everything  went  on  the 
screen  but  the  crowd. 


One  More  Illusion  Smashed 

By  Edna  Foley 


KNOWING  motion-picture  stars 
is  so  disillusioning ;  you  always 
imagine  them  as  tremendously 
temperamental  and  romantic  people, 
and  then,  when  you  come  to  know 
them,  you  find  they're  just  nice  and 
friendly,  like  anybody  else. 

But  for  a  long  time  I've  been  cling- 
ing to  my  pet  illusion  about  the 
Hayakawas ;  I  was  perfectly  sure  that 
they  lived  in  a  very  Japanese  atmos- 
phere, sitting  on  grass  mats  on  the 
floor  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  And 
when  I  heard  that  Sessue  Hayakawa 
wanted  scenarios  "having  a  strong 
role,  with  self-sacrifice  and  nobility  as 
the  dominant  themes,  Japanese  or  Chi- 
nese settings  preferred,"  I  was  more 
certain  than  ever  that  I  was  right 
about  the  sort  of  house  they  lived  in. 

Well,  imagine  a  stunning  graystone 
house,  such  as  anybody  would  like  to 
have,  as  American  as  anything  else 


One  More    ^ "  '    \  Illusion  Smashed 


in  Los  Angeles ;  that's  the  Hayakawas' 
new  home.  Little  Tsuri  Aoki  looks 
Japanese,  of  course,  but  she  was  edu- 
cated in  California,  and  when  she  sat 
down  at  the  grand  piano  and  played 
and  sang  musical- 
comedy  hits  for  me  I 
thought  of  my  illusion 
about  the  floor  mats 
and  blushed. 

"I  should  so  love  to 
sing  on  the  stage," 
she  told  me  with  a  lit- 
tle sigh.  "Oh,  of 
course  I  love  picture 
work,  especially  when 
I  have  a  role  such  as 
the  one  in  'The  Curse 
of  Iku,'  when  I  played 
a  young  girl  in  the 
first  part,  and  later 
that  girl  when  she 
was  a  grandmother. 
But  I'd  love  to  do 
musical  comedy." 

In  the  library  we 
found  "Ses-choo,"  as 
his  wife  calls  him; 
she  says  that  he  would 
have  been  perfectly 
happy  if,  when  thev 


built  that  house,  the  library  had  been 
the  only  room  in  it. 

And  I  went  away  rejoicing  that  my 
illusion  had  been  smashed;  the  truth 
was  so  much  nicer. 


Did  You 
Frame  Her 
Picture  ? 

By  Caroline  Bell 

PERHAPS  you 
think  you've 
never  hung  He- 
lene  Chadwick's  picture 
on  your  wall  in  a  passe- 
partout frame.  But  do 
y  o  u  remember  the 
lovely,  yellow-haired, 
and  blue-eyed  girls  that 
used  to  appear  on  the 
magazine  covers  drawn 
by  Harrison  Fisher  and 
Penrhyn  Stanlaws?  In 
s  u  m  m  e  r  they  wore 
wonderful  bathing 
suits,  in  spring  and 
autumn  they  made  the 
news  stands  gay  with 
their  brilliant  sports 
outfits  as  they  swung 
tennis  rackets  or  golf 
clubs,  and  in  winter 
they  were  gorgeous  in 
evening  gowns  or  opera 
cloaks. 

Well,  Helene  Chad- 
wick  was  a  magazine- 
cover  girl  till  she  went 
into  pictures,  and  most 
certainly  should  be 
classed  among  those 
you  long  to  frame. 
She  posed  for  photog- 
raphers, too ;  she  says 
she  doesn't  know  of 
one  for  whom  she 
hasn't  looked  pleasant. 

And  then  she  wan- 
dered into  the  Pathe 
Studio  one  day  and  ap- 
plied for  a  job  as  extra 
girl. 

"But  when  I  said  I 


was  accustomed  to  posing  they  gave  me 
a  part  in  'The  Challenge,'  "  she  told  me 
one  day  between  scenes  of  "A  Very  Good 
Young  Man."  I  suppose,  of  course,  the 
fact  that  she  was  lovely  to  look  at  had 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it!  "And  after 
that  I  played  all  sorts  of  parts.  I  played 
a  girl  crook  in  Pearl  White's  The  House 
of  Hate,'  and  after  that  they  put  me  in  a 
whole  series  of  underworld  roles.  'Get- 
away Kate'  was  the  first  one,  and  'The 


Honest  Thief  was  another  of  the  same  sort." 
As  I  looked  into  those  big  blue  eyes  of  hers  I 
began  to  wonder. 

"You're  not  being  cast  in  plays  of  that  sort 
in  your  present  engagement  with  Paramount 
surely?"  I  inquired. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  laughed.  "In  'A  Very  Good 
Young  Man'  I'm  a  very  good — and  awfully 
nice  and  likable — young  girl."  And  then  Bry- 
ant Washburn  announced  that  the  camera  man 
was  ready  to  work. 


The  Man  Who  Dared 


George  Beban's  courage  made  him  a  Broadway 
star,  a  success  on  the  screen,  and,  at  last,  his 
own  producer. 

By  John  Addison  Elliott 

EVERY  once  in  a  while  the  regular  patron 
of  the  movies  wakes  up  with  a  start  and 
exclaims:    "I've  suddenly  realized  that  I 
haven't  seen  one  of  So-and-So's  pictures  for 
nearly  a  year !    What  do  you  suppose  has  be- 
come of  that  star?" 

Then  the  letters  begin  to  come  pouring  in  to 
The  Oracle,  to  the  company  that  the  star  was 
associated  with,  to  the  missing  star,  asking: 
"What's  become  of  you?  Why  have  you  de- 
serted the  screen?  When  are  you  coming 
back?" 

That  happened  with  Blanche  Sweet,  with  Marie 
Doro,  with  Anita  Stewart,  with  any  number  of  the 
screen  notables. 

It  happened  about  a  year  ago  with  George  Beban,  when  that 

wonderful  portray  er  of 
Italian  roles  suddenly  did 
the  "screen  star's  vanish- 
ing act,"  disappearing  for 
a  time  that  he  might  re- 
turn in  a  greater  picture 
than  any  he  had  ever  been 
seen  in  before — greater  be- 
cause it  was  the  product  of 
his  own  time  and  money 
and  care  and  thought.  I 
refer  to  "Hearts  of  Men," 
a  picture  which  every 
Beban  admirer  will  see 
with  keen  enjoyment. 

"Ah,  and  what  a  fine 
year  it's  been !"  he  ex- 
claimed with  that  bubbling 
enthusiasm  of  his,  which 

Everyone  loves  Beban 's  portrayal 
of  Italian  rdles. 
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A  scene  from  " Hearts  of  Men." 


made  me  wonder  if  he  weren't  really 
an  Italian,  instead  of  the  plain,  old- 
fashioned  American  which  I  knew  him 
to  be,  as  we  sat  at  a  restaurant  table 
which  overlooked  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  a  few  weeks  ago. 

"No  more  grind,  grind,  grind — 
hurry  up  this  picture  and  begin  the 
next  one  !  But  time  to  enjoy  the  won- 
derful California  sunshine,  the  fishing, 
the  duck  shooting — everything!"  He 
ended  by  throwing  up  both  hands  in 
a  gesture  of  the  most  complete  joyous 
abandon. 

"You  like  it — out  there?" 

"Like  it?  Ah!"  Beban  breathed 
a  sigh  that  nearly  shook  the  table. 

"Like  it!    Why,  it's  the   But 

there!  I  mustn't  get  started  on  that. 
And  besides,  you  know,  one  of  the 
big  reasons  I'm  so  happy  out  there 
is  on  account  of  the  boy." 

"George  Beban,  junior?" 

Beban  nodded,  and  grinned.  "You 
saw  him  in  the  picture?" 

I  nodded. 

"Well,  he's  making  his  first  per- 


sonal-appearance tour  with  me,"  Beban 
went  on.  "We're  stopping  at  a  few 
cities  where  the  picture  is  being  shown 
on  the  way  back  home.  But  he'll  soon 
be  back,  out  on  the  lawn  in  his  rompers, 
and  we'll  be  eating  fruit  for  breakfast 


He  has  a  wonderful  gift  for  drawing  out 
sympathy  from  an  audience. 
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picked  right  from 
our  own  yard, 

and  " 

Beban  sighed 
again,  a  sigh  of 
great  content- 
ment, the  sigh  of 
a  man  who  has 
achieved  what  he 

It's  hard  to  believe,  at 
times,  that  Beban  is 
just  a  plain  American. 


has  been  working  toward  for  years 
— a  home,  a  family,  and  work  that 
he  loves.  Then  he  fell  to  telling 
about  his  ambitions  to  make  clean, 
wholesome  pictures,  of  his  early 
struggles,  of  the  curious  way  in 
which  he  was  induced  to  become  a 
screen  actor. 

Beban  was  among  the  first  of  the 
really  successful  stage  stars  who 
went  over  to  the  movies,  and  at 
the  time  he  made  the  change  an 
actor  was  likely  to  suffer  in  pres- 
tige by  such  a  move. 

"I  had  established  myself  as  a 
portray er  of  Italian  roles,"  he 
explained,  "and  it  so  happened 
that  Tom  Ince  got  hold  of  a 
story  which  called  for  such 
a  part.     He  made  up  his 
mind  he  was  going  to  get  me 
to  play  it,  and  he  made  the 
trip  from  California  to  New 
York  for  that  purpose.  He 
got  hold  of  me,  ostensibly  by 
mere  chance,  and  suggested 
the   matter.     I  laughed. 
What!     Me — a  successful 
Broadway  star — in  the  movies? 
It  was  preposterous ! 

"But  finally — this  was  what 
got  me — he  pictured  the  won- 
derful vacation  I  would  have,  the 
trip  to  California,  a  home  all  waiting 
for  me,  a  saddle  horse  outside  my 
dressing  room  for  me  to  ride  up  to 
the  location  for  the  picture.    It  took 
some  courage,  but  I  fell.    And  I've 
never  been  back  to  the  stage — save 
to  appear  with  one  of  my  pictures. " 

Like  most  other  successful  men, 
Beban  had  to  work  years  to  attain 
recognition,  and,  like  many  another 
successful  marij  he  won  by  daring. 
He  had  played  in  small  companies 
on  the  road  for  several  seasons,  and 
had  worked  up  to  playing  prominent 
parts,  but  he  knew  that  the  actor 
must  have  his  hearing  in  New  York 
before  he  is  made. 
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After  vainly  try- 
ing,   year  after 
year,  to  get  a  New 
York  engagement, 
his    chance  came. 
But  it  meant  that 
he  had  to  give  up 
a  pretty  good  sal- 
ary and  take  a  small 
one.     He  made  the 
sacrifice,  for  he  was 
to  have  an  important 
comedy    part,  sup- 
porting a  well-known 
woman  star. 

But  when,  in  the 
rehearsals,  Beban 
began  to  put  all  he 
could  into  his  part, 
he  was  taken  aside 
and  told  firmly  that 
he  must  act  in  a 
very  subdued  man- 
ner, so  that  the  star 
would  get 
all    the  at- 
tention. At 
first  he  was 
stunned. 
Here  was 
the  chance 

he  had  made  such  a  sacrifice 
for    snatched    away  from 
him.    Then  an  idea  came  to 
him.    Daily  he  practiced  by 
himself  everything  he  could 
possibly  think  of  to  put  into 
the  role,  and  when  the  play 
opened,  to  the  amazement 
of  the  entire  company,  he 
made   the  part  something 
they   had   never  dreamed 
possible.    He  expected,  of 
course,  to  be  dismissed  for 
doing  it,  but  the  critics  all 
acclaimed  him  so  loudly 
that  instead  he  had  his  sal- 
ary raised. 

"And  you're  going  to 
continue  in  Italian  roles?" 


I  asked,  as  we  paused  on  the 
threshold  of  the  restaurant  be- 
fort  parting. 

"Yes,"  he  said.    "The  Ital- 
ian   roles    I've   played  have 
made  me  many  friends.  It 
would  be  ungrateful  of  me 
not  to  continue  in  them." 
And  he   smiled  another 
smile  of  contentment. 


He's 
as  ani- 
mated 
"off 
stage" 
as  he  is 
while 
acting. 


Jackie  and 
Jacqueline 

By 

Betty  Browne 


\ 


I'M  so  tired  of  having  people  ask, 
'Do  you  remember  Jackie  Saun- 
ders?' that  I  have  gone  back  into 
pictures,"  Mrs.  Elwood  D.  Horkeiiner 
told  me  a  while  ago,  just  after  she  fin- 
ished the  five-reel  feature  that  marks 
her  return  to  the  screen.  "Of  course 
there's  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't  go 
back  now — Jacqueline  is  two  years  old 
this  summer,  you  know — but  I've  grown 
so  accustomed  to  having  just  her  and  my 
husband  for  an  audience  that  I'd  almost 
forgotten  that  I  could  have  any  other." 

You've  no  idea  how  absurd  it 
sounded  to  hear  little  Jackie  Saunders 


talking  about  her  daughter's  advancing 
age.  I'd  always  thought  of  her  as  the 
rollicking  and  very  youthful  star  of 
a  string  of  Mutual  successes — "Sunny 
Jane,"  "A  Bit  of  Kindling,"  and  the 
rest  of  them — yet  here  she  was  taking 
her  responsibilities  quite  seriously. 

"But  I'm  not  serious  now — not  half 
as  old  and  grown  up  as  I  was  when 
I  began  dancing  in  public,  when  I  was 
twelve,"  she  assured  me.  "And  isn't 
having  a  daughter  who  can  say 
'Mamma'  perfectly  plainly  enough  to 
make  anybody  feel  their  responsibili- 
ties ?" 


Jackie  and  Jacqueline 
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I  admitted  that  it  was,  and  asked 
what  her  first  picture  wras  to  be,  feel- 
ing quite  prepared  for  news  of  a  prob- 
lem play  or  something  equally  weighty. 

"Oh,  it's  just  a  comedy  drama — 
nothing  heavy,"  she  told  me  with  a 
laugh.  "I  masquerade  as  a  boy  in  it  ; 
no  rising  to  great  dramatic  heights 
for  me,  you  see.  I'd  like  it,  but  I'm 
not  destined  for  anything  but  comedy 
apparently." 

"And  how  about  daughter — is  she 
going  to  follow  in  your  footsteps?" 

"Only  if  her  feet  fit  them,"  wras  the 
prompt  reply.  "She's  to  do  what  she 
wants  to — even  if  she  decides  to  be  a 
lady  plumber,  provided  she  has  real 
talent  for  it. 

"People  make  such  a  mistake  by  in- 
sisting on  having  their  children  follow 
one  profession  when  they're  better 
suited  to  another  one,"  she  went  on. 
"It's  just  as  if  somebody  tried  to  make 
me  play  big  emotional  roles ;  I'd  love 
to  do  it,  but  I  can't.  So  the  child  shall 
be  a  plumber  if  she  wants  to." 

But  even  though  plumbing  does 
rank  as  a  ladylike  profession  by  the 
time  Jacqueline,  junior,  is  grown  up, 
I  doubt  her  being  among 
those  following  it;  she's 
far  too  like  her  little  ac- 
tress mother,  even  at  the 
age  of  almost  two 
years. 


Catching  "Thirsty"  Off  His  Guard 

Next  time  Thurston  Hall  will  dress  when  his  wife  tells  him  to. 


T 

r 


By  Jane  McN  aught  on  Baxter 

HE  other  afternoon  I  was  a  punishment  that  fitted  the  crime;  at  least, 
Thurston  Hall's  delightful  little  wife  said  I  was.  You  see,  Hall  knew 
that  I  was  to  interview  him,  and  had  been  declaring  ever  since  breakfast 

  _~   -  t  ~-j     that  he  was  go- 

|     ing  to  get  out 
of  his  beloved 
old  clothes  and 
I     dress  up.  And 
!     his   w  i  f  e  re- 
|     minded  him 
frequently  dur- 
I     ing  the  day  that 


S5^ 

3 


lite 
and 


is  short 
time  is 


fleeting;  but  he  only  said  "Uh-huh"  and  went  on 
puttering  'round. 

So  when  I  arrived  at  three-thirty-five  Mrs.  Hall 
opened  the  door  herself  and  said  with  a  funny 
little  air  of  grim  determination:  "Come  out  to 
the  back  yard ;  Mr.  Hall's  expecting  you."  And 


there  lay  the  admirable 
"Thirsty,"  to  whom  I 
used  to  write  mash  notes 
when  he  was  on  the 
stage  in  "Wildfire"  with 
Lillian  Russell,  flat  on 
his  back  under  his  auto- 
mobile, remarking  to  a 
grimy  mechanic,  "Gosh! 
Gears  nearly  stripped 
and  I  never  knew  it!" 
and  "Say,  I'll  bet  she'd 
run  on  hair  oil !" 

But  you  should  have 
seen  his  face  when  he 
knew  I  was  there.  He 
gave  his  wife  one  look 


ot  anguish,  then 
came  to  be  in-  * 
troduced.     But  \ 
he  wouldn't  talk 
about  the  days  when  he 
played    Ben    Hur  and 
Marc  Antony  on  the  stage  ; 
just  said  he'd  recently  done 
"The  Weaker  Vessel"  and 
"The    Unpainted  Woman" 
with   Mary  MacLaren, 
and  "The  Exquisite 
Thief"  and  "The 
Chatterbox"  with 
Priscilla    Dean.  A 
Then  he  rushed 
away   to  dress 
and  ten  min- 
utes later  he 
was  managing 
the  samovar 
on   the  porch 

an  expert 


JUST  INCIDENTALLY 
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Bits  of  news  from  here  and  there  in  film- 
dom  condensed  into  a  tew  lively  pages. 

By  the  Bystander 


H 


ERE'S  just  a  little  hint  for  you : 
Look  for  the  honeymoon 
scenes  in  "The  Firing  Line" 
when  it  comes  to  town,  if  you  want  to 
see  Irene  Castle  as  she  looked  when 
she  was  a  bride  off  the  screen.  You 
see,  after  mak- 
ing part  of  the 
picture  in  Flor- 
ida and  part  of 
it  in  New  York, 
she  donned  a 
pale-gray  frock 
one  afternoon, 
assembled  some 
relatives  and 
friends,  and 
dropped  in  at 
the  Little 
Church 
Around 
the  Cor- 
n  e  r  with 
a  young 
man  from 
Ithaca, 
New 
York, 
whom  she 
met  sev- 
eral years 
ago,  when 
she  was 
making  a 
picture 
there. 
When 
they  came 
out  they 
were  Mr. 
and  Mrs. 
Robert 
Treman, 
and  they 
9 


Irene 

paused  on 

"The 

Firing 

Line" 

to  marry 

Robert 

Treman. 


went  straight  up  to  Loon  Lake,  in  the 
Adirondacks,  where  Mrs.  Treman  fin- 
ished "The  Firing  Line"  and  inciden- 
tally enjoyed  her 
honeymoon. 

Harry  Carey, 
Universal  star  of 
the  Western 
drama,  is  noth- 
ing   if  not 
h  elpf  ul. 
I       R  e  c  e  n  tly 
I  Carey 
1      was  mak- 
ing a  tour 
of  the 
Middle 
W  est, 
and  one 
day,  just 
after  the 
Calif  or- 
n  i  a  Limited 
pulled  out  of 
Kansas  City, 
the  conductor 
rang  the  buzzer  at 
the  door  of  Carey's 
drawing-room  and 
asked:  "Young 
man,  can  you  hol- 
ler?" 

"You  mean,  am 
I  holler?"  Carey 
laughed.  "Sure,  is 
the  diner  on?" 

''This  is  not 
funny,"  explained 
the  conductor. 
"I've  got  the 
quinsy  something 
ferocious,  and  it 
just  about  wrecks 
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Norma  anchored  her  family  to  New  York 
by  means  of  a  business  appeal. 


my  throat  every  time  the  train  stops 
and  I  have  to  holler  at  the  stations." 

As  before  announced,  Cheyenne 
Harry  is  nothing  if  not  helpful.  From 
Kansas  City  to  Albuquerque,  where  the 
hoarse  conductor  left  the  train,  Mr. 
Carey  swung  off  at  each  stop  and  bel- 
lowed "All-l-l-l-l-l-aboard !"  as  if  to  the 
manner  born. 

"You  may  not  be  much  of  an  actor," 
cheered  the  conductor,  "but  you  sure 
can  whoop !" 

Elaine  Hammerstein,  remembered 
for  her  work  in  "Wanted  for  Murder," 
in  which  she  was  featured,  is  to  be 
starred  in  Selznick  Pictures.  She  is 
the  granddaughter  of  Oscar  Hammer- 
stein, the  famous  impresario. 


"What's  the  good  of  having  a 
mother  and  a  pair  of  sisters  if  they 
spend  all  their  time  on  the  other  side 
of    the    continent?"    Norma  Tal- 
madge  was  demanding  not  so  very 
long  ago.    But  early  in  the  summer 
the  family  had  a  reunion  in  New 
York,   and   Norma,  having  con- 
L       vinced  Constance  that  it  would  be 
H     a  good  idea  for  her  to  make  a 
W     picture  in  an  Eastern  setting,  ar- 
ranged for  Natalie,  the  youngest 
of  the  three  sisters,  to  have  a  part 
in  "By  Right  of  Conquest,"  which  she 
was  just  doing.    That  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  an  early  return  to  California 
before  it  even  came  up  for  considera- 
tion. 

Here's  a  nice  little  story  about  the 
rise  of  a  film  beauty;  just  the  sort  of 
thing  you  read  about.  Her  name  is 
Janice  Wilson,  and  she  is  the  sister  of 
Lois  Wilson,  who  has  been  playing 
leads  with  J.  Warren  Kerrigan  and 
Dustin  Farnum.  Janice,  who  is  just 
as  pretty  as  her  sister,  began  by  play- 
ing the  leading  feminine  role  in  one  of 
Frank  Keenan's  pictures,  and  it  is  whis- 
pered she  is  shortly  to  be  starred  by 
one  of  the  big  companies. 

One  morning  a  few  weeks  ago  sister 
Lois  started  off  to  work  at  the  studio 
as  usual,  and  sister  Janice  said  she  was 
going  downtown  to  shop.  But  she 
didn't.  Instead  she  went  down  to  the 
offices  of  a  booking  agency  and  told 
them  she  wanted  to  play  in  pictures. 
She  said  she  had  never  had  any  ex- 
perience, but  she  didn't  tell  'em  she  was 
Lois  Wilson's  sister,  and  the  very  next 
day  she  was  called  to  work  in  a  picture 
*with  Gladys  Brockwell  at  a  nice  little 
salary  of  sixty  dollars  a  week.  Then 
she  went  home  and  told  her  family  all 
about  it,  and  of  course  they  couldn't 
say  a  word  even  if  they  wanted  to. 

And,  after  playing  one  or  two  other 
little  parts,  she  was  notified  that  Mr. 
Keenan  wanted  her  for  leading  woman 
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in  one  of  his  biggest  productions — 
which  is  the  happy  ending  of  our  story. 

Bessie  Barriscale  recently  took  a 
day's  vacation  and  went  with  her  small 
son  to  Venice,  the  Coney  Island  of  the 
West,  where  the  two  had  a  nice  pally 
time.  They  rode  on  the  roller  coasters 
and  visited  the  Midway,  Miss  Barris- 
cale drawing  the  line  only  at  the  merry- 
go-round. 

And  she  simply  had  to  wear  a  big 
hat.  No,  not  on  account  of  the  sun, 
but  on  account  of  her  son.  First  she 
put  on  a  nifty  little  toque,  but  this  didn't 
suit  his  taste  at  all. 

"Mother,  I  don't  like  that 
hat !"  he  exclaimed. 

"Why    not  ?"    asked  his 
mother. 

"Aw,  'cause  it  makes  you 
look  like  a  woman !"  he  ex- 
plained. "Put  on  a  big  hat, 
mother.    Be  a  regular  girl  1" 

You  needn't  tell  me  that 
motion-picture  people  have  no 
regard  for  realism !  When 
they  saw  the  book,  "Six  Feet 
Four,"  the  powers  that  be  who 
buy  scripts  for  Bill  Russell 
were  delighted  with  it;  it  was 
just  the  story  they  needed  for 
Bill !  But  then  horrible  doubts 
assailed  them.  What  if  he 
didn't  measure  up  to  the  title? 
However,  luckily  somebody  had 
an  inspiration  and  reminded 
them  that  a  cowboy's  riding 
boots  have  high  heels,  so  a  little 
scene  was  enacted,  in  which 
Bill,  wearing  his  riding  boots, 
and  a  tape  measure  were  the 
chief  properties.  But  somehow 
we  just  can't  help  wondering 
if  the  fans  would  have  known 
the  difference  if  an  inch  or  two 
had  been  lacking. 

Mary   Pickford  sat   in  the 


little  parlor  of  her  studio  bungalow 
one  day  not  long  ago,  all  dolled  up 
and  waiting  for  two  most  distinguished 
guests— D.  W.  Griffith  and  William 
G.  McAdoo.  She  even  had  her  curls 
done  up ! 

And  then  along  came  two  little  girls, 
who  had  brought  her  some  childish 
gifts,  and  she  promptly  forgot  her 
guests  and  went  off  to  show  the  young- 
sters the  studio.  But  when  her  maid 
came  running  to  say  that  the  distin- 
guished company  had  arrived  Mary 
found  that  her  little  friends  were  dis- 
appointed over  their  visit.  And  at  last 
it  came  out: 


By  wearing  cowboy  boots 
Bill  just  made  it. 
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Mrs.  Drew  will  still  play  "Polly"  bat  "Henry"  has  no  successor. 


"Oh,  please,  Miss  Pickford,  may  we 
see  your  curls?" 

And  Mary's  famous  visitors  had  to 
wait  while  she  sat  down  on  the  curb 
and  let  down  her  curls ! 

A  recent  announcement  states  that 
Mitchell  Lewis  and  Kathlyn  Williams 
are  to  head  a  producing  company  of 
their  own,  costarring  in  pictures  writ- 
ten for  them  by  Monte  Katterjohn. 

Elliott  Dexter  is  stepping  forth  as 
a  star  at  last,  which  news  will  gladden 
the  hearts  of  the  many  who  have  fol- 
lowed him  in  his  long  career  as  leading 
man  with  Elsie  Ferguson,  Marguerite 


Clark,  Mary  Pickford, 
and  other  lovely  ladies. 
He  won  his  greatest  suc- 
cess on  the  screen  in  the 
big  De  Mille  productions, 
playing  the  leading  male, 
role  in  all  five  of  them, 
from  "Old  Wives  for 
New"  to  "For  Better,  For 
Worse."  "The  Admira- 
ble Crichton,"  the  Barrie 
play  screened  by  Mr.  De 
Mille,  is  Dexter's  last  ap- 
pearance as  leading  man, 
and  his  first  starring  ve- 
hicle is  called  "Don't 
Change  Your  Wife,"  a 
companion  piece  to  "Don't 
Change  Your  Husband," 
which,  of  course,  will  be 
one  more  De  Mille  fea- 
ture. 


People  have  been  anxi- 
ously inquiring  ever  since 
Sidney  Drew  died  regard- 
ing Mrs.  Drew's  plans. 

Of  course  the  proposed 
series  of  pictures  by  Mrs. 
Florence  Ryerson,  author 
of  the  successful  "Harold, 
the  Last  of  the  Saxons," 
had  to  be  given  up,  since 
Henry  could  have  no  successor,  but 
every  one  has  hoped  that  Mrs.  Drew 
would  still  make  pictures.  And  now 
comes  the  announcement  that  there  will 
be  more  Drew  comedies.  There  will  be 
no  Henry  in  them,  but  Donald  McBride, 
who  played  with  the  Drews  when  they 
made  comedies  for  Vitagraph,  and  later 
for  Metro,  will  have  the  role  of  Polly's 
bachelor  brother.  The  first  of  this  new 
series  was  scheduled  for  release  in  July, 
and  will  be  either  "Bunkered"  or  "The 
Night  of  the  Dub." 

It  begins  to  look  almost  as  if  the 
bobbed-hair  rage  would  return.  Nazi- 
mova,  Viola  Dana,  Irene  Castle  T reman, 
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and  Norma  and  Constance  Talmadge 
all  wear  theirs  short,  and  Dorothy  Gish 
and  Alma  Rubens  have  bobbed-hair 
wigs  which  are  most  becoming. 

David  Wark  Griffith  plans  to  go 
abroad  again  in  the  fall  to  make  pic- 
tures in  France  and  Belgium,  and  pos- 
sibly in  Italy  and  Russia,  with  the  idea 
of  dramatizing  stories  which  will  show 
how  the  work  of  reconstruction  is  be- 
ing carried  on  in  these  countries,  and 
of  doing  government  work  as  well. 

His  government  picture,  "Brother 
Uncle  Sam/'  which  is  to  be  shown  in 
Russia,  has  already  been  finished,  and 
was  made  with  the  idea  of  acquainting 
the  Russians  with  American  customs, 
education,  and  ideals.  Griffith  will 
probably  make  some  pic- 
tures in  the  East  before 
sailing. 

When  Geraldine  Farrar 
went  West  to  begin  her 
summer  picture-making 
contract  everybody  was 
especially  interested  be- 
cause this  year  her  hus- 
band, Lou  Tellegen,  went 
along,  not  just  as  a  hus- 
band, but  to  appear  in  pic- 
tures with  her  as  well. 
Tellegen,  who  appeared  in 
Paramount  pictures  a  few 
years  ago,  has  been  fol- 
lowing his  regular  profes- 
sion as  an  actor  since 
then,  but  this  year  he 
closed  the  run  of  his  cur- 
rent play,  "Blind  Youth," 
early,  and  now  he  and  the 
lovely  Geraldine  are  re- 
porting regularly  at  the 
Goldwyn  Studio. 


Mabel  Normand  has  a 
brother  in  the  United 
States  army  who  is  lying 
wounded  in  a  French  hos- 


pital, which  naturally  makes  her  feel 
very  cordial  and  sympathetic  toward  all 
the  other  girls'  soldier  brothers. 

"One  of  the  boys  on  the  Goldwvn 
lot  told  me  that  there  was  a  soldier 
he  knew  who  needed  aid.  I  consented  to 
see  the  young  man,  and  he  was  brought 
over  to  the  set  where  I  was  working. 
His  arm  was  done  up  in  a  sling. 

"  'Miss  Normand,'  he  said,  'I  want 
eight  hundred  dollars/  'Well,'  I  an- 
swered, 'that  seems  hardly  the  way  to 
ask  for  it;  but  what  do  you  want  of 
the  money?'  I  hadn't  worked  on  ac- 
count of  the  'flu'  epidemic  during  sev- 
eral weeks,  and  so  had  been  greatly  out 
of  pocket  myself.  'Well,'  he  answered, 
'I  want  to  go  to  the  hospital  and  have 
this  arm  of  mine  reset.   The  job  wasn't 


The  whole  Farrar-Tellegen  family's  in  pictures  this  summer. 


Dorothy  tucked  a  homing  pigeon  into  her  baggage 
when  she  came  East. 


done  right.'  I  told  him  I  hadn't  the 
money  and  why,  but  told  him  he  could 
go  to  an  army  hospital  to  have  his 
arm  reset.  And  he  turned  away 
grouchily  and  left  me  without  a  word. 

"And  afterward  it  came  out  the 
fellow  had  never  seen  service  at  all; 
he  had  been  discharged  for  some  rea- 
son, and  had  broken  his  arm  fooling 
around  one  of  the  studios,  trying  to 
ride  a  bad  horse." 

Dorothy  Dalton's  almost  an  East- 
erner now,  having  been  here  since 
some  time  in  May.  She's  even  mak- 
ing pictures  here,  but  her  heart  is 
still  as  loyal  to  California  as  it  was 
when,  not  very  long  after  her  arrival 
in  New  York,  a  homing  pigeon  lit 
on  the  doorstep  of  the  Ince  Studio 
on  the  coast.  Tied  to  its  leg  was-  a 
message  which  read: 

"I  love  Broadway,  but — oh,  you 
California !    Lovingly,  Dorothy." 

That  pigeon  had  made  the  trip 
East  with  her  after  it  had  been  used 
in  the  picture  she  made  just  before 
she  left  Los  Angeles.  When  the  cab- 
aret scene  in  which  it  and  several 
others  appeared  was  finished,  Doro- 
thy discovered  that  this  one  was  a 
homing  pigeon,  and  straightway  de- 
clared that  she  would  take  it  with  her 
on  her  journey  and  sent  it  out  with 
a  message  to  "the  folks  back  home.,, 

And,  incidentally,  Dorothy  did  a 
flying-messenger  stunt  herself  re- 
cently, flying  from  Keyport,  New 
Jersey,  to  Albany,  New  York,  with 
a  message  from  New  Jersey's  gov- 
ernor to  New  York's  chief  executive. 
The  wind  hurt  Dorothy's  eyes,  but 
she  loved  flying  nevertheless. 

Here's  a  chance  for  the  boy  who 
likes  to  handle  a  camera  or  wants 
to  learn.  The  government  urges  him 
to  enlist  in  the  army  as  an  aerial  pho- 
tographer, receiving  regular  pay  even 
while  he's  learning  his  job  down  at 
Langley  Field,  Hampton,  Virginia, 
and  with  a  chance  of  obtaining  a 
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commission.  Any  army  recruiting  offi- 
cer can  furnish  details. 

Every  little  while  we  discover  that 
another  of  our  favorites  in  the  screen 
world  has  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of 
the  powers  of  the  First  National  Ex- 
hibitors' Circuit.  Marshall  Neilan 
packed  up  his  megaphone  and  went 
over  to  their  side 


a  while  ago,  and 
some  of  those  who 
saw  him  act  in 
"Daddy  Long- 
Legs"  with  Mary 
Pickford — a  pro- 
duction which  he 
also  directed — 
rather  hoped  that 
he  was  going  back 
to  acting.  But  not 
so.  He  bought  a 
number  of  well- 
known  books  and 
plays  as  a  starter 
when  he  signed  his 
contract,  and  plans 
some  new  produc- 
tions that  will  show 
what  he  really  can 
do  with  a  picture 
when  he  has  his 
own  wav. 


Famous  Players- 
Lasky  is  to  have  a 

new  studio  before  long.  It's  now  being 
built  at  Long  Island  City,  near  New 
York,  and  it  is  to  have,  aside  from 
the  usual  stages  and  other  equipment, 
such  luxuries  as  a  separate  projection 
room  for  each  director,  a  fully  equipped 
theater,  a  barber  shop,  hairdressing  par- 
lors, Turkish  baths,  clubrooms,  a  gym- 
nasium, and  various  other  little  acces- 
sories. 

He  is  round  and  chubby  and  rosy, 
and  he  answers  now  to  the  name  of 
Walsh,   since  he's   been   adopted  by 


Raoul  Walsh  and  Miriam  Cooper,  his 
wife,  who  are  in  California  making  a 
gigantic  production  of  Longfellow's 
"Evangeline." 

And  there's  nothing  about  the  young- 
ster's smiling  blue  eyes  to  indicate  the 
tragedy  which  gave  him  into  the  hands 
of  the  Walshes;  if  it  weren't  for  the 
way  he  starts  at  loud  sounds,  like  the 
slamming  of  a  door 
or  the  bursting  of 
an  automobile  tire, 
one    never  would 
know  that  the 
four-year -old 
youngster  was  a 
survivor   of  the 
Halifax  disaster, 
in  which  his  par- 
ents were  killed. 

"He  was  staying 
w  i  t  h  relatives  in 
New  York  when  I 
s  a  w  h  i  m  first,'' 
Mrs.  Walsh  ex- 
plained to  me,  "and 
I  fell  madly  in  love 
with  him  on  the 
spot,  and  rushed 
away  to  get  my 
husband.  He  felt 
just  as  I  did  about 
the  little  chap,  and 
now  he  really  and 
truly  belongs  to  us, 
and  we're  all  per- 
gnno-  to  each  other." 


Micky  "  Neilan  has  a  free  hand  now. 


fectly  happy  belon 


First  we  hear  a  rumor  that  William 
S.  Hart  is  to  return  to  the  stage,  and 
then  we  hear  that  he  isn't.  When  we 
asked  him  about  it  he  declared  that  if 
he  was  being  besieged  by  theatrical 
managers  he  didn't  know  anything 
about  it. 

"And  I  wouldn't  return  to  the  stage 
under  any  conditions,"  he  went  on.  "I 
haven't  signed  with  any  company  for 
next  year,  and  I  don't  know  that  I 
shall:  I  still  think  I'd  like  to  retire 
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to  a  ranch  and  write  books  with  my 
sister." 

And  incidentally  Mr.  Hart  has  writ- 
ten a  clever  little  book  of  stories  and 
poems,  entitled  "Pinto  Ben  and  Other 
Stories,"  which  contains  a  good  dog 
story  by  his  sister  Mary.  Evidently 
he  can  lasso  language  as  well 
as  steers. 

Margaret  Marsh,  who  co- 
starred  with  Herbert  Rawl- 
inson  in  "The  Carter  Case," 
and  before  that  appeared  in 
the  Houdini  serial,  now  heads 
a  company  of  her  own. 

Viola  Dana  had  her 
hair   bobbed   the    >r  *] 
other  day.     After  / 
much  indecision  on  ( 
the   subject    she  \ 
finally  screwed  up 
her    courage    and  V 
darted  into  a  bar- 
ber shop. 

"Bob  my  hair — 
quick !"  she  cried. 

Click!  click! 
went  the  scissors, 
and  a  beautiful 
curl  tumbled  to  the 
floor. 

"Oh,  please,  Mr. 
Barber,  put  it  on 

again!"  implored  Miss  Dana,  who  had 
now  repented. 

But  Mr.  Barber  couldn't,  and  the  rest 
of  the  lovely  locks  went  the  way  of 
the  first. 


V 


Ernest  Truex  is  dedicating  himself  to 
two-reel  comedies. 


We've  been  waiting 


all  summer  to 
see  Fatty  Arbuckle's  baseball  team 
play;  particularly  since  we  heard  that 
Molly  Malone,  of  Christie  Comedy 
fame,  was  the  team's  mascot  have  we 
been  sure  that  the  Vernon  Tigers  and 
Fatty  would  somehow  join  in  the  race 
for  one  of  the  big-league  pennants.  But 
Fatty  says  it  isn't  a  big-league  team. 


Ernest  Truex  has  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  lure  of  the  two-reel  comedy,  of  the 
type  which  the  Drews  made  famous, 
and  will  soon  be  seen  in  the  first  of  a 
series  of  these  pictures.  Truex's 
friends  never  know  whether  he's  just 
appearing  on  the  stage  or  in  movies,  or 
both,  for  he  had  a  long  stage 
career  before  he  was  seen  at 
all  on  the  screen,  and  since 
he  made  his  debut  in  "A 
Good  Little  Devil"  with 
Mary  Pickford,  has  fre- 
quently worked  before  the 
camera  days  and  in  the  spot- 
light  evenings.  Truex 
proudly  announced  to  us  the 
other  day  that  he'd  been  on 
the  stage  twenty-two  years, 
but  somebody  else  came 
along  and  spoiled  the 
sensation  by  explaining 
that  Ernest  was  a 
mere  child  when  he 
made  his  theatrical 
debut,  and  happens 
to  be  the  youngest 
male  comedy  star 
on  Broadway. 

W  hen  Mar- 
guerite Clark  went 
West  to  make  pic- 
tures for  Famous 
Players-Lasky  she 
didn't  go  alone.  Accompanying  her 
was  her  handsome  soldier  husband, 
Lieutenant  H.  P.  Williamson.  They 
took  a  bungalow,  and  as  soon  as  ever 
Miss  Clark  got  through  putting  up 
pretty  chintzes  and  pictures  of  her  hus- 
band in  her  dressing  room  she  began 
making  a  picturization  of  "Girls," 
Clyde  Fitch's  comedy. 

One  of  her  first  moves  was  to  tele- 
phone Alary  Pickford  and  make  a  tea 
engagement.  Alary  came,  and  it  was 
the  longest  tea  party  you  ever  heard 
of,  but  when  it  was  over  Alary  knew 
all  about  the  New  York  Rialto  and 
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Marguerite  knew  all  about  the  Los  An- 
geles Rialto. 

Francis  Bushman,  formerly  with  Es- 
sanay  and  Metro,  is  to  appear  in  the 
fall  in  a  stage  play  produced  by  Oliver 
Morosco.  Mr.  Bushman  had  some 
years  of  stock  experience  before  his 
eight  years'  screen  career  began,  and 
has  always  hoped  for  an  opportunity 
to  return  to  the 
spoken  drama. 

"I   want  one 
job!" 

The  man  in  the 
outer  office  of  the 
manager's  suite 
looked  up  and  be- 
held an  amazingly 
pretty  blond  girl  with  fair 
curly   hair  and  the  biggest, 
bluest  eyes  in  the  world. 

The  girl  was  Anna  O.  Nils- 
son,  and  she  had  just  come 
over  from  Sweden  with  her 
mother.  I've  forgotten  what 
kind  of  a  job  it  was  she 
wanted,  whether  on  the  stage 
or  the  screen,  but  I'm  sure  she 
got  it,  and  she's  been  steadily 
coming  to  the  fore  ever  since, 
thought  that  was  only  three  years  ago. 

Now  she  has  become  a  Frothingham 
star,  under  the  same  management  as 
Bessie  Barriscale,  and  great  things  are 
expected  of  her. 

Some  people  say,  "It  only  happens  in 
pictures." 

But  take  Albert  Ray,  for  instance, 
the  new  Fox  star,  who  lately  was  wed 
to  Roxanna  McGowan,  Sennett  beauty. 
In  his  first  picture,  "Married  in  Haste," 
he  had  a  part  in  which  he  wrote  out  a 
lot  of  checks  which  came  back  marked 
"Not  sufficient  funds."  It  was  the 
following  Sunday  that  he  had  a  min- 
ister tie  himself  and  Miss  McGowan 
into  a  matrimonial  knot,  taking  Scotty 


Dunlap,  his  director,  along  to  see  that 
every  scene  was  properly  carried  out. 

And  incidentally,  before  leaving  on 
his  honeymoon,  Ray  changed  his  bank 
account  from  a  bank  in  Los  Angeles 
to  one  in  Hollywood. 

Now,  of  course,  on  a  honeymoon  it's 
only  natural  to  forget  a  lot  of  things — 
and  Ray  forgot  he  had  changed  his 
bank  account,  and  began  issuing  checks 
on   his   old  bank. 
He  left  a  fine  trail 
of  checks,  and  soon 
Sol  Wurtzel,  gen- 
eral   manager  of 
the    Fox  Studios, 
began  getting  tele- 
grams about  Ray's 
checks,  which  had 
come  back  marked, 
"Not  sufficient 
funds."  And 
Wurtzel  was  kept 
busy  for  two  days 
Anna's  a  star     assuring  hotel  pro- 
now,  but  she     prietors  and  others 
won't     tell     that  Ray  was  O. 
what  the  "Q"     K.,   and   that  his 
in  her  name     financial  lapses 
means.  were  due  merely  to 

the    fact   he  was 
honeymooning.  Of 
course  Ray  realized  what  he  had  done 
as   soon  as   he  returned  home,  and 
straightened  out  the  financial  tangle. 

Of  course  you  know  something  about 
"Peg  o'  My  Heart ;"  you  must  have 
seen  the  play  or  read  the  book  or  heard 
about  it  somehow.  And  perhaps  you 
know  also  what  a  lot  of  trouble  there's 
been  over  the  screen  rights  to  it;  for 
such  a  very  sweet  little  story  it  caused 
a  most  amazing  row.  But  Famous 
Players-Lasky  finally  secured  the  right 
to  screen  it,  and,  much  to  her  delight, 
selected  Wanda  Hawley  to  play  the  part 
of  Peg,  the  little  Irish  girl  who  goes  to 
stay  with  her  rich  relatives.  Thomas 
Meighan  plays  opposite  her. 


Cinderella— Extra  Girl 


Hints  for  Scenario  Writers 


Instructions  for  the  picture  playwright,  with 
notes    on   where   and   what   he   can  sell. 


By  William  Lord  Wright 

Questions  concerning  scenario  writing,  addressed  to  this  department,  will  be  gladly 
answered,  but  an  addressed,  stamped  envelope  should  be  inclosed.  Due  to  the  great  amount 
of  time  that  it  would  necessitate,  it  is  impossible  for  this  department  to  read  and  criticise 
any  scripts,  and  we  do  not  make  reports  as  to  the  standing  or  reliability  of  individual  com- 
panies. Six  cents  in  stamps  will  bring  you  oar  Market  Booklet  for  writers,  which  gives 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  principal  producers,  together  with  lists  of  their  stars,  and, 
in  general,  their  needs  in  the  way  of  stories  for  the  screen. 


One  of  the  readers  of  this  department  writes: 

^  .  It  occurs  to  me  that  one  of  the  best  things  a  writer  can  begin 

V^oncerning  t0  iearn  {s  to  figure  out  what  people  will  be  interested  in — what 

Tim©lv  *ney  w^  want  to  read  stories  about  and  see  plays  about — the  day 

after  to-morrow — three  months  from  now.    It  seems  to  me  that 
i  hemes  the  astute  producers  employ  this  principle  considerably.    They  fol- 

low the  world's  news  and  the  trend  of  public  opinion.  Dorothy 
Gish's  "Boots."  a  recent  release,  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  about  how 
a  little  slavey  girl  discovered  a  Bolsheviki  plot  and  frustrated  it.  There  are  many  other 
plays  that  have  a  similarly  timely  element.  I  suppose  the  producers  are  already  getting  plays 
under  way  that  will  bear  in  one  way  or  another  on  the  nation-wide  prohibition — plays  that 
will  illustrate  its  results  or  conditions.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  start  amateurs  along 
this  line  of  thinking,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  an  idea  by  a  good,  bright  amateur  which 
showed  that  he  or  she  were  looking  ahead  and  had  struck  something  of  timely  interest 
would  attract  the  eye  of  a  scenario  editor  even  if  the  construction  of  the  play  were  poor. 

It  is  true  that  timeliness  is  a  thing  to  consider.  But  you  must  also  remember 
that  if  you  confine  your  story  to  some  question  of  the  moment,  such  as  prohibi- 
tion or  Bolshevism,  you  are  limiting  and  narrowing  its  possibilities.  In  the  first 
place,  such  problems  might  be  intensely  interesting  in  America  and  have  no  in- 
terest at  all  for  the  picture  fans  of  China  or  Brazil.  The  wise  producer  has  his 
foreign  markets  always  m  mind,  and  he  is  likely,  therefore,  to  have  an  eye  out 
for  the  story  of  universal  human  appeal.  This  is  going  to  be  true  more  than 
ever  from  now  on,  because  now  that  the  war  is  over  the  American  producers  will 
have  to  compete  with  European  films,  and  they  will  have  to  give  the  foreign 
fans  the  kind  of  pictures  they  want.  As  an  example  of  how  hazardous  it  is 
to  write  or  to  produce  stories  on  special  problems  of  timely  interest,  I  may 
mention  that  I  happen  to  know  of  three  producing  companies  who  have  lying 
on  their  shelves  plays  dealing  with  prohibition.  William  Jennings  Bryan  was 
to  have  been  featured  in  another  film.  Now,  these  prohibition  films  may  interest 
the  South  Americans  and  the  natives  of  the  other  foreign  countries,  but  I  ques- 
tion it.  Moreover,  I  venture  the  opinion  that  had  the  war  ended  sooner  they 
never  would  have  been  filmed. 

There  is  another  danger  in  the  outside  writer's  trying  to  handle  timely  sub- 
jects. If  you. know  anything  at  all  about  writing  for  the  screen  you  will  appreciate 
how  difficult  it  is  for  an  outsider  to  get  up  a  story  which  will  meet  even  approxi- 
mately the  requirements  of  a  particular  company  on  the  day  when  the  story 
comes  tumbling  out  of  the  mail  sack  onto  the  scenario  editor's  desk.    And  so 
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I  have  seen  something  like  this  happen  more  than  once :  Bill  Jones,  a  new 
writer,  turns  in  a  movie  plot  and  happens  to  build  it  around  a  topic  of  general 
interest,  or  something  that  is  going  to  be  of  general  interest  in  a  little  while.  But 
for  any  one  of  a  dozen  reasons  his  story  is  poorly  told  and  quite  impossible.  The 
editor  will  say  to  one  of  his  staff  writers:  "Here,  Jim,  this  fellow's  stuff  is 
rotten  and  I've  got  to  send  the  story  back,  but  his  idea  of  having  a  story  based 
on  the  exile  of  the  kaiser  is  a  good  one  and  ought  to  be  quite  timely  about  the 
time  we  can  get  it  out.  Batter  me  out  a  real  story  based  on  the  kaiser's  going 
into  exile." 

There  is  nothing  unethical  about  that,  for  the  general  idea  of  doing  a  story 
about  the  kaiser's  exile,  or  about  prohibition  or  Bolshevism  or  any  other  timely 
subject,  is  anybody's  property.  So  you  see  that,  unless  your  timely  story  is 
backed  up  by  an  unusually  good  plot,  you  will  lose  out.  For  the  timely  story 
must  be  gotten  over  quickly. 

If  you  are  working  in  a  studio  the  case  is  different,  because  there  you  can 
easily  find  out  what  sort  of  a  reception  the  idea  is  likely  to  have,  how  it  should 
be  written,  and  what  the  editor's  ideas  on  the  subject  are.  But  the  outside  writer 
has  a  better  chance  to  write  in  the  universal  language  about  the  never-changing 
themes  of  love  and  hate,  passion  and  revenge,  and  the  like. 

Main  titles  are  of  the  greatest  importance.    If  the 
novice  has  a  talent  for  main  titles  he  will  stand  a  better 
j^jajn  chance  to  sell  his  manuscript.   We  have  known  of  instances 

rp. .«  where  a  main  title  sold  a  scenario.    A  box-office  title,  one 

that  will  stick  out  on  a  billboard,  one  that  will  attract  and 
create  a  desire,  particularly  on  the  part  of  women,  to  see 
the  picture — that  is  a  title  devoutly  to  be  wished  for.  Since 
the  "flu"  epidemic,  which  hit  the  motion-picture  industry  a  body  blow.,  any  old 
main  title  will  not  do.  Take  United  Pictures,  for  example ;  President  J.  A.  Berst 
calls  a  conference  of  all  department  heads  before  a  United  production  is  finally 
named.  While  the  production  is  under  way  they  use  a  "working  title,"  so-called. 
This  is  a  temporary  title  to  designate  the  production  at  the  studio  and  for  pre- 
liminary publicity.  But  this  working  title  is  frequently  changed  before  the  pro- 
duction is  released  to  the  public.  The  department  heads  study  the  picture  and 
each  suggests  a  list  of  main  titles.  One  of  these  suggestions,  each  one  made  by 
experienced  men,  is  often  selected.  Sometimes  all  are  thrown  out  and  another 
substituted.    The  Pathe  Company  follows  the  same  system. 

Main  titles  in  this  day  and  age  must  say  something,  suggest  something. 
Seemingly  they  are  running  to  the  risque,  for  this  type  of  title  has  been  found  a 
commercial  asset.  However,  expectations  are  sometimes  disappointed,  for  rarely 
does  the  action  of  the  story  bear  out  the  promises  of  the  main  title.  Some  par- 
ticularly striking  main  titles,  from  a  box-office  standpoint,  recently  include :  "Vir- 
tuous Wives,"  "Playthings  of  Passion,"  "Eye  for  Eye,"  "The  Unpardonable 
Sin,"  "The  Harvest  of  Shame,"  "Extravagance,"  "Infatuation."  They  hint  at 
passionate  love  and  are  calculated  to  attract  the  feminine  sex.  We  predict  that 
within  six  months  there  wTill  be  a  change  in  the  main  titling,  and  names  of  the 
above  type  will  not  be  so  numerous.  The  reason  will  be  that  the  public  will  no 
longer  be  attracted  by  them.  Just  the  same,  the  beginner  who  can  come  across 
with  a  catchy  main  title  can  sell  that  title  whether  or  not  the  plot  it  heads  is  first 
class  or  not. 
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A  correspondent  known  as  "One  of  the  Thousands  by 
g  ^  the  Wayside"  writes  us  this  nice  letter: 

I  just  want  to  write  you  a  few  words  and  let  you  know  how  much 
the  your  department  on  scenario  writing  has  helped  me.    Each  month 

Thousands"         *  fin(*  fresl1  encouragement  in  its  pages.    That  article  by  Sylvia 
Cushman  just  put  life  right  into  me;  also  that  story  by  the  Mount 
Hood  lady.    I  intend  to  succeed,  and  when  I  do  I  shall  owe  my 
success  to  the  Picture-Play  Magazine.    Won't  you  please  print 
a  list  of  the  companies  that  really  buy  from  outsiders,  and  those  who  only  make  pictures 
from  magazine  stories  and  plays? 

Nearly  every  company  that  produces  wrorth-while  pictures  utilizes  magazine 
stories  and  plays  that  have  certain  commercial  value,  but  every  company  should 
be  perfectly  willing  to  consider  plots  that  are  intelligently  written,  with  an  eye 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  stars  in  question.  Among  these  companies  can  be  enu- 
merated B.  B.  Features,  Frank  Keenan,  Olive  Thomas,  Alma  Rubens,  Earl  Wil- 
liams, Mary  Pickford,  all  addressed  care  of  Brunton  Studios,  Los  Angeles ; 
United  Picture  Theaters  of  America  for  Dustin  Farnum  and  Florence  Reed, 
addressed  1600  Broadway,  New  York  City;  the  Pathe  Company,  for  serial  plots 
only,  addressed  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City;  Universal  Company, 
for  serials,  1600  Broadway,  New  York  City.  These  companies  and  others  will 
consider  typewritten  plots.  Be  sure  to  inclose  return  postage,  if  you  want  your 
plot  returned  if  it  is  not  available.  We  wrould  like  others  who  have  sold  plots 
or  have  anything  helpful  to  say  to  the  beginners  in  the  art  of  writing  for  the 
screen  to  address  this  department. 

Do  you  recall  that  in  the  June  number  of  Picture- 
n        ,   ra  Play  I  prophesied  that  some  day  a  daring  producer  would 

lazes      biaze  a  new  trail  and  defy  tradition  by  producing  a  picture 
Another  with  a  tragic  ending?   Already  that  has  come  true,  and  the 

New  Trail  marvelously  beautiful,  though  heartrending,  screen  produc- 
tion which  has  verified  my  prophecy  was  packing  a  Broad- 
way theater  in  New  York  City  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
seat  at  the  time  these  lines  were  written.  I  refer  to  D.  W.  Griffith's  "Broken 
Blossoms."  Because  Griffith  dared  to  produce  a  tragedy,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  all  the  readers  of  these  paragraphs  should  rush  in  and  try  to  imitate 
him.  Screen  writers  who  are  not  in  touch  with  producers  had  better  stick  to 
the  happy  endings  until  they  see  whether  or  not  other  producers  are  going  to 
emulate  the  dean  of  the  craft. 


This  is  a  true  story.   It  carries  a  lesson,  too.   There  is 
a  writer  who  turns  out  consistently  good  plots  for  the 
j±  True  movies.    He  submitted,  through  an  agent,  a  good  plot  for 

^  a  star  who  works  in  Los  Angeles.    It  carried  an  attractive 

y  title.    The  synopsis  was  read  by  the  Los  Angeles  star,  the 

Western  scenario  editor,  and  the  head  of  the  film-producing 
company,  who  happened  to  be  in  Los  Angeles  at  the  time. 
They  all  liked  it,  and  the  "boss"  wired  East  an  order  to  buy  the  story.    Then  the 
Los  Angeles  star  went  to  dinner  with  a  director  friend.    Enthusiastic  over  the 
story,  he  outlined  the  plot  to  his  friend.    The  friend  exclaimed:    "But  that's  the 

selfsame  yarn  the   people  are  doing  with  their  star.    They  have  already 

shot  about  a  housand  feet!"    Investigation  proved  the  truth  of  the  statement. 
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The  selfsame  story  had  been  submitted  to  another  film  concern  under  another 
title.  Now  the  question  arises — is  the  author  or  agent  to  blame  in  this  case? 
If  the  author  submitted  a  copy  of  his  story  without  knowledge  of  the  agent  he 
should  be  blacklisted  by  all  agencies.  If  the  agent  took  that  action,  he  succeeded 
in  antagonizing  one  film  company  and  causing  another  to  mistrust  him.  Both 
author  and  agent  will  suffer  in  the  end  unless  the  matter  is  cleared  up.  But  for 
an  accident  two  film  companies  would  have  produced  the  same  story,  each  be- 
lieving they  were  rightfully  entitled  to  do  so.  The  above  facts  substantiate 
our  recent  admonition  to  aspiring  authors  not  to  send  out  their  stories  broadcast, 
but  to  send  to  one  company  at  a  time. 

Be  careful  about  writing  "Mexican  stuff,"  so-called,  for 
if  the  movie  censors  do  not  get  "you  maybe  Uncle  Sam  will. 
ge  Influenced  perhaps  by  productions  they  have  seen  on  the 

^      r  1  screen  in  the  past,  some  of  the  beginners  in  screen  writing 

insist  on  bringing  in  the  bold,  bad  Mexican  bandits  and 
sending  the  well-known  Arizona  hero  over  the  Mexican 
border,  where  he  is  about  to  be  executed  when  Uncle  Sam's 
soldiers  or  the  Texas  Rangers  or  the  fearless  cowboys  come  riding  up  at  break- 
neck speed,  overcome  the  native  sons,  and  rescue  the  hero  just  in  time.  Well, 
Uncle  Sam  objects  to  some  of  this  stuff.  He  is  putting  the  soft  pedal  on  it  as  it 
were.  He  does  not  want  to  "fuss  up"  our  Southern  neighbors  at  this  particular 
time.  So  leave  "across-the-border-into-Mexico"  plots  alone.  Keep  your  action 
in  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  and  all  will  be  well. 

Another  item:  We  have  read  a  lot  of  Western  stories  recently  where  the 
ever-popular  rattlesnake  lies  coiled  in  a  close-up,  ready  to  strike  the  little  child, 
et  cetera.  Don't  do  it.  Censors  in  most  States  object  to  snakes  in  close-ups  and 
will  cut  such  scenes  out  of  any  picture.  Hence  the  business  with  snakes  is  never 
written  into  a  plot. 

Do  not  lug  in  a  standing  army  of  characters  when  you 
write  your  movie  plot.   It  is  not  done  in  the  best  of  movie 
Too  stories,  and  there  is  a  reason.    Too  many  characters  some- 

Many  times  tend  to  confuse  the  audience,  just  as  too  much  run- 

Characters  n*n£  *n  an<^  out  °^  t^ie  scene  tends  to  complicate  the  story 
too  much.  Four  or  five  "heavies"  or  two  or  three  love 
problems,  all  moving  at  the  same  time,  may  make  the 

audiences  wonder  what  it  is  all  about.    Clearness  is  a  prime  requisite  for  a 

motion  picture. 

A  well-known  authoress  came  into  our  sanctum  the 
other  day  with  a  good  script.    She  waited  while  we  read 
Carbon  ltm    After  we  ^a<^  done  so  she  remarked  casually  that  the 

P     •      a      •         script  had  also  been  submitted  to  two  other  producing  com- 
P         s    n      panies  at  the  same  time;  that  she  was,  in  fact,  awaiting  a 
report  from  them.    We  handed  her  script  back.    "Were  it 
the  best  on  earth  we  would  not  buy  it,"  we  told  her.  We 
added  that  we  did  not  propose  to  bid  up  the  price  nor  enter  into  competition  with 
other  concerns  regarding  the  manuscript.    The  authoress  told  us  we  were  alone 
in  our  attitude;  that  any  other  editor  would  willingly  spend  time  on  a  script 
even  if  he  knew  the  same  story  was  being  considered  at  the  same  time  in  other 
editorial  offices.   We  bet  her  the  price  of  a  good  luncheon  that  she  was  wrong, 
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and  won  the  bet.  One  doesn't  submit  the  same  short  story  to  three  or  four 
magazines  at  one  and  the  same  time.   Why  do  it  with  movie  stories  ? 

From  Yonkers,  New  York,  comes  this  interesting  com- 
ment from  Airs.  G.  H.  Knight : 

Air.  Wright  quotes  one  thousand  dollars  as  the  price  for  an  ac- 
.  ceptable  plot  synopsis  in  Los  Angeles  and.  five  hundred  dollars  in 

rTlCeS  the  East.    Does  he  mean  by  this  that  every  script  accepted  by 

producing  companies  in  the  West  and  in  the  East  brings  the  prices 
mentioned,  or  does  this  refer  only  to  plays  of  five  and  six  reels? 
If  the  latter,  well  and  good.  If  the  former,  Air.  Wright  is  wrong. 
For  I  believe  it  was  in  1912  that  Essanay  bought  a  script  of  mine  for  which  they  paid  me 
the  munificent  sum  of  ten  dollars.  It  was  a  three-reel  affair.  The  idea  was  undoubtedly 
original,  and  possibly  they  bought  only  the  idea.  Even  so,  they  never  produced  the  thing 
to  my  knowledge,  and  so  there  is  a  productive  idea  entirely  wasted.  In  such  a  case,  I 
think  the  author  should  be  allowed,  after  a  stated  period,  say  five  years,  to  remarket  the 
idea.  WThat  do  you  think?  I  have  heard  of  numerous  others  who  have  made  twenty-five, 
thirty-five,  fifty,  and,  at  the  most,  seventy-five  dollars  on  scenarios,  and  I  am  therefore 
somewhat  surprised  at  your  statement  in  print  as  to  the  scale  of  prices  paid  for  such  stuff. 

When  we  stated  that  the  average  price  for  acceptable  movie  plots  was  five 
hundred  dollars  in  the  East  and  one  thousand  dollars  in  Los  Angeles  we  did  not 
intend  to  convey  the  impression  that  these  prices  were  standard,  like  the  prices 
for  wheat  or  anthracite  coal.  They  are  average  prices.  Prices  fluctuate,  but 
month  in  and  month  out  the  average  prices  which  we  stated  will  be  found  to  be 
correct.  Of  course  we  alluded  to  plots  running  five,  six,  and  seven  reels.  The 
market  for  one  and  two-reel  stories  is  too  limited  to  be  worth  commenting  on. 
The  five-hundred-dollar  and  one-thousand-dollar  prices  also  go  to  experienced 
authors  who  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  movie  marketing.  If  a  beginner  is  willing 
to  sell  a  good  five-reel  plot  for  one  hundred  dollars,  of  course  the  producer  will 
not  pay  more.  A  certain  amount  of  bargaining  is  essential.  Mrs.  Knight's 
reminiscences  as  to  the  days  of  ten-dollar  payments  is  not  at  all  startling  to  the 
old-timers.  We  remember  when  Vitagraph  and  the  old  Imp — Independent  Motion 
Pictures  Company — were  considered  very  fine  pay.  They  gave  twenty-five  dollars 
for  two-reel  plots !  Lubin,  seven  years  ago,  paid  approximately  twenty  dollars 
for  an  idea,  and  the  old  Champion,  Reliance,  Yankee,  and  other  companies  came 
across  with  from  five  dollars  up,  and  not  up  very  high,  either.  Selig  at  one 
time  paid  us  ten  dollars  for  an  idea.  In  the  old  days  the  idea  usually  w7as  bought 
first,  then  the  director  or  staff  writer  wrote  in  the  business.  Every  outsider  tried 
to  write  continuity,  and  all  asserted  that  "my  script  was  produced  just  as  written." 
Times  sure  have  changed ! 

And  now,  concerning,  our  correspondent's  inquiry  re- 
garding remarketing  ideas  sold  to  the  old-line  motion-picture 
Remarketing       producers  five  and  six  years  ago  and  never  utilized  by  them. 
j^ea  Maybe  the  idea  was  utilized.   In  any  event,  our  correspond- 

ent who  recalls  old  prices  will  probably  also  recall  those 
old  ironbound  acceptance  contracts  which  one  signed  when 
one  sold  an  idea,  be  it  for  ten  dollars  or  seventy-five  dollars. 
The  ideas  sold  in  those  days  are  the  property  still  of  the  concerns  that  bought 
them,  and  it  may  be  dangerous  to  take  the  material  one  has  marketed  to  one 
company  and  resell  it  to  another  concern.  Lapse  of  time  does  not  make  the 
practice  ethical  or  lawful.   Several  authors  have  tried  this  to  their  sorrow.  There 
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are  too  many  of  the  pioneers  in  the  game  to-day  with  good  memories  to  make 
this  practice  a  safe  one. 

It  is  nice  to  be  "a  star  of  hope,"  and  we  appreciate 
the  following  letter  by  Alice  Swartz  very  much: 

The  Star 

I  am  writing  you  because  I  believe  you  to  be  my  Star  of  Hope, 
of  I  have  written  several  picture-play  stories,  and  have  submitted 

tj  them,  but,  like  the  proverbial  cat,  they  always  come  back,  despite 

xiOpe  the  fact  that  I  believe  them  to  be  as  good  as  the  average.  This 

sounds  like  egotism,  and  perhaps  it  is.  But  if  we  did  not  have 
faith  in  our  work,  wherein  would  lie  our  hope,  unless  it  would  be 
in  a  just  criticism,  which,  of  course,  we  are  unable  to  get.  However,  the  point  is  this :  I 
never  submit  a  script  to  but  one  company.  If  it  comes  back  it  is  laid  aside.  Am  I  right 
in  thinking  that  if  a  reliable  company  can  see  no  merit  in  it,  that  it  is  useless  to  try  another? 
I  sent  a  little  comedy  to  Mrs.  Sidney  Drew.  I  received  a  personal  letter  from  her  secre- 
tary, stating  that  there  was  not  enough  material  for  a  two-reel,  but  that  the  story  would 
make  an  interesting  one-reel,  and  suggested  sending  it  to  some  company  using  such  lengths. 
This  is  the  only  thing  I  ever  received  in  the  way  of  a  suggestion.  Of  course,  I  realize  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible  for  any  company  to  make  suggestions,  and  I  was  certainly  grateful 
for  these  encouraging  words  from  Mrs.  Drew's  secretary.  What  do  you  think  is  the  best 
way  to  learn  to  write  for  the  screen? 

That  one  company  does  not  find  a  story  available  for  its  needs  is  no  reason 
why  the  script  should  be  shelved.  What  Harper's  Magazine  desires  in  the  story 
line  is  radically  different  from  the  material  asked  for  by  Popular  Magazine.  One 
company's  policy  is  different  from  that  of  another,  and  no  two  editors  see  a 
story  in  the  same  light.  Study  first  the  policy  of  a  certain  company,  their  stars 
and  their  qualifications,  and  then  try  to  cater  to  that  company's  needs.  From  the 
tenor  of  the  above  letter  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  writer  has  been  "firing 
at  random"  in  the  photo-play  market.  Try  and  specialize  in  stories  carrying 
enough  material  for  five  reels.  The  market  for  one  and  two-reel  plots  is  too 
limited  to  be  lucrative,  and,  moreover,  comedy  is  very  hard  to  write.  The  best 
the  outsider  can  accomplish  is  to  come  across  with  an  original  idea  for  a  comedy, 
leaving  the  business  to  the  studio.  Consequently  the  writer  will  be  paid  for  only 
the  idea.  Charlie  Chaplin  invents  much  of  his  comedy  as  he  goes  along,  and 
similar  methods  are  followed  by  other  comedy  specialists,  such  as  Arbuckle. 
The  best  school  in  the  world  for  the  amateur  writer  of  screen  stories  is  the 
motion-picture  theater.  Sit  through  a  feature  drama  twice.  The  first  time  ab- 
sorb the  story,  the  second  time  note  down  the  number  of  principals,  the  entrances 
and  exits,  how  the  story  is  developed,  the  number  of  climaxes,  et  cetera.  If 
this  habit  is  persisted  in,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  beginner  gains  an  excellent 
conception  of  plot  development,  continuity,  casting,  types  of  stories  desired  by 
various  companies,  et  cetera. 


If  you  long  to  try  your  hand  at  writing  two-reelers, 
here's  your  chance.  During  the  last  few  years  most  two- 
reel  pictures,  aside  from  the  Drew  comedies,  have  been 
slapstick  stuff,  but  recently  several  new  companies'  have 
been  formed  with  the  idea  of  making  short  pictures  of  a 
different  stamp. 

Margaret  Marsh,  who  was  featured  in  "The  Carter 
Case"  and  in  Goldwyn's  "The  Eternal  Magdalene,"  now  has  her  own  company, 
and  will  make  two-reel  pictures.    She  should  be  addressed  in  care  of  the  Oliver 
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Films,  Inc.,  308  East  Forty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City.  Texas  Guinan,  with 
the  Frohman  Amusement  Company,  Times  Building,  New  York  City,  is  making 
two-reel  Western  pictures. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Drew  will  continue  to  make  two-reel  comedies,  with  the  charac- 
ter of  a  bachelor  brother  substituted  for  that  of  Henry,  the  husband  in  the 
Henry  and  Polly  comedies  which  she  and  Sidney  Drew  used  to  make.  She  can 
be  addressed  at  220  West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York  City,  care  of  the 
V.  B.  K.  Film  Corporation.  And  Ernest  Truex,  seen  recently  in  "Oh,  You 
Woman  Vs  and  other  Paramount  productions,  is  to  be  starred  in  two-reel  comedies 
of  the  type  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Drew  and  produced  by  A.  J.  Van 
Beuren,  who  produced  the  Drew- Paramount  comedies.  Good  stories  are  wanted, 
and  should  be  sent — in  synopsis  form — to  the  same  address  as  those  for  Mrs. 
Drew. 

Baby  Marie  Osborne  also  is  making  two-reel  comedy  dramas,  and  should 
be  addressed  at  the  Balboa  Studios,  Long  Beach,  California. 

Universal  will  soon  begin  releasing  two-reel  pictures  starring  Robert  An- 
derson, known  for  his  work  in  "The  Heart  of  Humanity"  and  "Hearts  of  the 
World." 

And,  last  of  all,  Eddie  Foy  is  announced  as  about  to  appear  in  two-reel 
plays  produced  by  the  National  Film  Corporation,  Englewood,  Colorado. 


HE  publication  of  our  next  issue  is  to  mark  a  turning  point  in  the 


history  of  Picture-Play  Magazine. 
In  keeping  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  times,  we  are  going 
to  take  another  step  forward  and  shall  offer  you  a  publication  much 
larger  in  size  and  more  attractive  in  appearance. 

On  the  cover  of  our  next  number  will  appear  a  portrait  of  Madge 
Kennedy,  the  Goldwyn  star,  by  Haskell  Coffin,  one  of  America's  best- 
known  painters  of  beautiful  women. 

Our  gallery  portraits  will  be  printed  on  tinted  paper,  with  a  beauti- 
fully designed  decorative  border  which  will  make  them  suitable  for 
framing,  or  for  keeping  in  a  scrapbook. 

There  will  be  a  number  of  novel  features  by  new  contributors — too 
many  to  be  described  at  length  here.  They  will  include,  however,  the 
brightest  and  most  interesting  material,  both  in  text  and  in  illustration, 
which  we  can  procure.  We  shall,  of  course,  continue  to  offer  the  best 
work  of  our  old  contributors  who  have  made  so  many  friends  for  us, 
and  we  shall  continue  all  of  our  regular  departments  by  The  Observer, 
The  Oracle,  Harry  J.  Smalley,  Peter  Milne,  and  William  Lord  Wright. 


AN  ANNOUNCEMENT  TO  OUR 
READERS 
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The  Oracle  will  answer  any  questions  of  general  interest  concerning  the  movies  which  would  not 
require  unusually  long  replies.  Those  wishing  personal  replies  must  inclose  a  stamped  envelope,  with 
return  address.  Letters  should  be  addressed  to  :  The  Picture  Oracle,  Picture-Play  Magazine,  79  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  The  Oracle  cannot  give  advice  about  becoming  a  movie  actor  or  actress,  since 
the  only  possible  way  of  ever  getting  such  a  job  is  by  direct  application  at  a  studio.  Do  not  send  inquiries 
concerning  scenario  writing  to  The  Oracle,  but  to  William  Lord  Wright,  at  the  same  address.  Addresses 
of  players  asked  for  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  The  Oracle. 


OLD  PAL. — Your  friend,  W.  E.  Lawrence,  en- 
listed in  the  "tanks,"  and  has  recently  been 
discharged  from  the  service.  He  will  continue  his 
screen  work,  so  you  ought  to  see  him  on  the  sil- 
ver sheet  very  soon. 

Betty  Schuyler— Yes,  it  was  Bert  Lytell  who 
had  the  leading  role  in  "Empty  Pockets."  No 
twin.  Mary  Pickford's  hair  is  golden  brown. 
She  was  born  in  Toronto,  Canada,  in  1893. 
Marguerite  Clark  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1887.  She  is  four  feet  ten 
inches  tall  and  weighs  but  ninety  pounds.  Ros- 
coe  Arbuckle  was  born  in  the  same  year  as 
Marguerite,  but  in  Kansas,  where  all  those  cy- 
clones happen.  He  started  his  screen  career 
with  Keystone  in  1913,  playing  bits,  but  it  didn't 
take  him  long  to  become  a  featured  comedian 
with  the  firm,  and  then  a  director  of  his  own 
pictures.  He  lives  in  Los  Angeles  near  his  stu- 
dio. He  is  quite  a  baseball  fan,  and  recently 
purchased  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Ver- 
non Baseball  Club  of  the  Pacific  Coast  League. 
Annette  Kellermann  was  born  in  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales.  Her  first  picture  was  "Neptune's 
Daughter"  for  the  Universal,  and  then  she  made 
two  features  for  the  Fox  Film  Company.  She 
is  back  on  the  Orpheum  circuit  now  in  a  head- 
line vaudeville  act.  Pearl  White  has  not  gone 
to  England.  Right  now  she  is  in  New  York, 
hard  at  work  on  her  latest  serial  for  the  Pathe 
Exchange  which  was  written  by  Robert  W. 
Chambers.  She  did  not  appear  in  the  first  se- 
rial ever  made,  but  in  the  third.  "The  Adven- 
tures of  Kathlyn,"  produced  by  Selig  with  Kath- 
lyn  Williams  and  Tom  Santschi  in  the  leading 
roles,  was  the  first  serial ;  then  followed  "What 
Happened  to  Mary,"  produced  by  Edison,  with 
Mary  Fuller  in  the  leading  part.  Pearl  White 
and  Crane  Wilbur  came  next  in  order  with 
"The  Perils  of  Pauline,"  for  Pathe.    Pearl  has 


been  making  serials  for  Pathe  ever  since.  An- 
tonio Moreno  first  went  with  the  Vitagraph  in 
1914.  Only  since  he  appeared  with  Pearl  White 
in  "The  House  of  Hate"  has  he  been  doing 
serials.  Tony  is  a  very  good  actor,  and  his  work 
in  "The  Island  of  Regeneration"  will  always  be 
remembered  by  those  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see  it  as  a  wonderful  piece  of  work.  He 
is  now  doing  a  snow  serial  for  the  Vitagraph 
with  Carol  Holloway.  Bessie  Barriscale  was 
born  in  New  York.  She  has  no  regular  lead- 
ing man,  preferring  to  change  with  every  pic- 
ture. She  is  living  in  Hollywood  with  her  hus- 
band, Howard  Hickman,  who  directs  her  pro- 
ductions. Virginia  Lee  Corbin  lives  with  her 
mother  in  a  Hollywood  bungalow.  Thanks. 
Call  again. 

A.  M. — Antonio  Moreno  is  not  an  Italian.  He 
was  born  in  Madrid,  Spain,  in  1888.  He  came 
to  America  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

Miss  Marion  E.  B. — I  must  admit  that  you 
are  the  first  "florist  who  makes  a  specialty  of 
designing  wreaths  for  funerals"  that  has  ever 
written  to  me.  I  prefer  white  roses,  but  haven't 
any  idea  of  being  able  to  use  one  of  your  de- 
signs for  some  time  to  come.  I  hope  the  stories 
you  intend  to  write  will  be  a  bit  more  cheerful 
than  your  occupation. 

Miss  Gertrude  C. — You  ask  "WThy  does  a 
chicken  cross  the  road?"  and  say  you  have  the 
only  answer.  Is  it  "to  meet  her  beau  on  the 
other  side?"  You  are  full  of  jokes,  but  where 
are  your  questions  about  filmdom  ? 

Rae. — No,  you  didn't  ask  any  questions  against 
any  rules.  You  will  find  the  addresses  you  seek 
at  the  end  of  the  Oracle.  Jere  isn't  playing  in 
any  picture  at  the  present  time.  Your  first  time 
needn't  be  your  last. 


Cparamount 


I*' 


Motion  (pictures  " 


ARK 


The  stars  whose  names 
are  coupled  with  Para- 
mount or  Artcraft  are 
foremost  stars. 

The  theatres  which  fea- 
ture them  are  that  kind 
of  theatres,  too. 


These  two  trade-marks   are  the  sure  way  of  identifying 
Paramount  and  Artcraft  pictures— and  the  theatres  that 
show  them. 


Paramount  and 
Artcraft  Stars' 
Latest  Productions 

Released  prior  to  February  1st 

Save  the  list!   And  see  the 
pictures  ! 

Paramount 

John  Barrymore  in 

"Here  Comes  the  Bride" 
Enid  Bennett  in  "FUSS  AND  FEATHERS"* 
Billie  Burke  in 

"The  Make-Believe  Wife" 
Lina  Cavalieri  in  "A  WOMAN  OF  IMPULSE" 
Marguerite  Clark  in 

"Little  Miss  Hoover" 
Ethel  Clayton  in  "The  Mystery  Girl" 
Dorothy  Dalton  in  "Quicksand"* 
Pauline  Frederick  in 

"Out  of  the  Shadow" 
Dorothy  Gish  in  "The  Hope  Chest" 

Lila  Lee  in  "The  Secret  Garden" 

Vivian  Martin  in 

"Jane  Goes  A-Wooing" 
Shirley  Mason  and  Ernest  Truex  in 

"Good  Bye,  Bill" 
A  John  Emerson-Anita  Loos  Production 
Charles  Ray  in  "The  Dub"* 

Wallace  Reid  in  "Too  Many  Millions" 
Bryant  Washburn  in 

"Venus  in  the  East" 

Paramount- Artcraft  Specials 

"The  Hun  Within," 

with  a  Special  Star  Cast 
Private  Harold  Peat  in  "Private  Peat" 
Maurice  Tourneur's  Production 

"Sporting  Life" 

"Little  Women"  (from  Louisa  .1/.  Alco  t's 
famous  book),  a  Wm.  A.  Brady  Production 
"The  False  Faces" 

Thomas  H.  Ince  Production 

Artcraft 

Enrico  Caruso  in  "My  COUSIN" 

George  M.  Cohan  in 

"Hit  the  Trail  Holiday" 

Cecil  B.  De  Mille's  Production 

"Don't  Change  Your  Husband" 
Douglas  Fairbanks  in  "ARIZONA" 
Elsie  Ferguson  in  "His  Parisian  Wife'' 
D.  W.  Griffith's  Production 

"The  Romance  of  Happy  Valley" 
W'illiam  S.  Hart  in 

"Branding  Broadway"* 
Mary  Pickford  in  "Johanna  Enlists" 
Fred  Stone  in  "UNDER  THE  Top" 

"Supervision  of  Thos.  H.  Ince 

Paramount  Comedies 

Paramount-Arbuckle  Comedy 

"Camping  Out" 
Paramount-Mack-Sennett  Comedies 
"Cupid's  Day  Off"      "Never  too  Old" 
Paramount-Flagg  Comedy 

"Impropaganda" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Drew  in 

Paramount-Drew  Comedies 


Paramount-Bray  Pictograph 

One  each  week 

Paramount-Burton  Holmes 

Travel  Pictures         One  each  week 


***** 
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and  tiary  a\Vbra 
from  BUI  Hart 

\1[7"HY  does  this  strong  man  sit  there- — stern,  stoic  and  immovable?  Why 
'  *  does  he  let  this  backwoods  prosecutor  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  him 
— with  nary  a  word  of  protest?  Why  does  he  not  loudly  declare  his  inno- 
cence that  all  the  world  may  know  and  understand?  Yes,  come  to  think  of 
it,  why  should  this  silent  man  be  silent?  Because  the  story  says  "Keep 
mum  1" 

And  the  story,  after  all,  is  the  first  essential  of  a  good  photoplay. 
Hence  the  ceaseless  search  for  stories  that  have  the  human  ring.  Hence  the 
still  hunt  for  "movie"  characters  that  make  a  strong  appeal,  not  so  much 
by  what  they  say  as  by  what  they  do.  And  hence  the  value  of  the  Palmer 
Plan  of  Photoplay  Writing  in  teaching  you  how  to  evolve  just  such  story- 
ideas  and  how  to  create  just  such  "movie"  characters. 

In  language  so  clear  and  simple  that  anyone  can  understand,  the 
Palmer  Plan  brings  the  studio  home  to  you — reveals  the  story-structure 
around  which  all  successful  photoplays  are  built — shows  you  what  pro- 
ducers want  and  do  not  want — tells  you.  the  things  you  must  know  to  put 
your  stories  over. 

The  Palmer  Plan  is  the  first  plan  that  shows  you  by 
direct  example  how  to  prepare  your  stories  in  the  action- 
language  of  the  screen.  It  is  the  first  plan  of  photoplay 
technique  to  be  indorsed  by  the  foremost  producers,  stars, 
directors  and  scenario  editors. 

If  you  want  to  know  about  the  famine  in  photoplays — 
the  big  prices  producers  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  right 
material — and  how  eager  they  are  for  Palmer-trained  writers 
— the  least  you  can  do  is  to  send  for  our  new  illustrated 
booklet,  "The  Secret  of  Successful  Photoplay  Writing." 
Write  for  your  copy  to-daij — it's  free!    Mail  coupon  NOW  ! 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
that  words  mean  nothing  to 
thecameraeye?  Actionmeans 
everything!  That's  why  you 
must  be  able  to  move  your 
characters  on  and  on  to  a 
powerful  climax.  That's  why 
you  must  knoxo  how  to  develop 
your  photoplay  ideas  in  the 
action-language  of  the  screen. 

And  this  is  exactly  what  the 
Palmer  Plan  of  Photoplay 
Writing  trains  you  to  do.  It 
places  at  your  fingertips  the 
things  you  must  know  to  suc- 
ceed as  a  photoplay  writer.  The 
coupon  below  will  bring  you 
detailed  information — use  it ! 


Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation, 
723  I.  W.  Hellman  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Please  send  me,  without  obli- 
gation, your    new  illustrated 
booklet, ' '  The  Secret  of  Success- 
ful Photoplay  Writing."  Also, 
Special  Supplement  con- 
taining autographed  let- 
ters from  the  leading  pro- 
ducers,  stars,  directors, 
scenario  editors,  etc. 


Put  It  Beside  a  Diamond 


To  quickly  introduce  into  every  locality  our  beautiful  TIFNITE 
GEMS,  we  will  absolutely  and  positively  send  them  out  FREE  and 
on  trial  for  10  days'  wear.    You  simply  pay  only  $3.50  on  arrival, 

balance  $3.00  per  month  if  satisfactory.  In  appearance  and  by  every  test,  these 
wonderful  gems  are  so  much  like  a  diamond  that  even  an  expert  can  hardly  tell 
the  difference.  But  only  10,000  will  be  shipped  on  this  plan.  To  take  advantage 
of  it,  you  must  act  quickly. 

Send  the  coupon  NOW!  Send  no 
money-  Tell  us  which  ring  you  prefer. 
We'll  send  it  at  once.  After  you  Bee  the 
beautiful,  dazzling  gem  and  the  hand- 


Solid  Gold  Mountings 


some  solid  gold  mounting — after  you  have  carefully  made  an  examination  and  decided 
that  you  have  a  wonderful  bargain  and  want  to  keep  it,  you  can  pay  for  it  in  such 
small  payments  that  you'll  hardly  miss  the  money.  If  you  can  tell  a  TIFNITE  GEM  from  a 
genuine  diamond,  or  if,  for  any  reason  at  all,  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it,  return  it  at  our  expense. 

Remarkable  Gem  Discovery 

The  closest  thing  to  a  diamond  ever  discovered.  In  appearance  a  TIFNITE  and 
a  diamond  are  as  alike  as  two  peas.  TIFNITE  GEMS  have  the  wonderful  pure  white  color  of 
diamonds  of  the  first  water,  the  dazzling  fire,  brilliancy,  cut  and  polish.  Stand  every  diamond 
test— fire,  acid  and  diamond  file.  Mountings  are  exclusively  fashioned  in  latest  designs— and 
guaranteed  solid  gold. 

Send  No^Money 

Just  send  coupon.  Send  no  reference, 
no  money,  no  obligation  to  you  in  any  way!  You 
run  no  risk.  The  coupon  bring3  you  any  of  the 
exquisitely  beautiful  rings  shown  and  described 
here  for  10  days'  wear  free.  Be  sure  to  enclose 
strip  of  paper  showing  exact  finger  measure- 
ment as  explained. 

Mail  This  Coupon  f 

Send  now  and  get  a  TIFNITE  GEM  * 


get 

on  this  liberal  offer.  Wear  it  for  10  days 
on  trial.    Every  one  set  in  latest  style  ( 
Solid  gold  mountings.    Decide  then  » 
whether  you  want  to  keep  it  or  not.  M 
Send  for  yours  now  —  today  —  sure.  # 


How  to  Order  Rings  S«eteMPsizoef 

heavy  paper  so  that  the  ends  exactly  meet  when 
drawn  tightlv  around  the  second  joint  of  finger  on 
which  vou  want  to  wear  the  ring.  Be  careful  that  the 
measuring  paper  fits  snugly  without  overlapping,  and 
measure  at  the  second  joint.  Send  the  strip  of  paper 
to  us  with  order  coupon. 


Mail  This  Coupon 


THE  TIFNITE  GEM  CO. 

22  E.  Congress  St.,  Dept.  399      Chicago,  111. 


The  Tif  nite  Gem  Co.  * 

22  East  Congress  St.  / 
Dept.  399     Chicago,  111.  m 

^mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm  Address 


Send  me  Ring  No  on  10  days'  approval. 

(In  ordering  ring,  be  sure  to  enclose  size  as  described  above.) 
I  agree  to  pay  $3.50  upon  arrival,  and  balance  at  rate  of 
$3.00  per  month.  If  not  satisfactory,  I  will  return  same 
within  ten  days  at  your  expense. 


Name. 


I 


Alina  Gluck,  the  famous  Prima  Donna  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  has  created  this  most  becoming  coiffure.  In  all  her  portraits 
her  glorious  hair  is  dressed  as  above.  You  can  reproduce  this 
coiffure  with  the  Alma  Gluck  Braid  which  is  fully  described  in 
the  new  enlarged  edition  of  our  "VOGUE  COIFFURES" 
Catalog— just  out.    Prices  from  $3.00  up. 

Catalog  Mailed  Free  On  Request 

FRANCES  ROBERTS  CO. 

GUARANTEED   HAIR  GOODS 

CUSTOM   MADE  TO  MATCH  YOUR  SAMPLE 

Transformations,   Pompadours,    Switches,    Wigs,    Curls,  etc. 

TOUPETS  AND  WIGS    FOR  MEN 

Money  Back.  If  Not  Satisfactory 
100  Fifth  Avenue  Dept.  609  New  York 


Your  Bunion  Can  Be  Cured 

Instant  RelieF 

Prove  It  At  My  Expense 


Don't  aetwl  me  one  cent  -Just  let  me  prove  It  to  you 

as  I  have  done  for  over  72,500  others  in  the  last  six  months.  I 
claim  that  "Fairy foot"  is  the  only  successful  cure  for  bun- 
ions ever  made  and  I  want  you  to  let  me  send  it  to  you  FREE, 
entirely  at  my  expense.  I  don't  care  how  many  so-called 
cures,  or  shields  or  pads  you  ever  tried  without  Buccess— I 
don't  care  how  disgusted  you  feel  with  them  all— you  have 
not  tried  my  cure  and  I  have  such  absolute  confidence  in  it  that 
I  am  going  to  send  you  this  treatment  absolutely 
FREE.  It  is  a  wonderful  yet  simple  home  treatment 
vsbich  relieves  you  almost  instantly  of  all  pain;  it  removes  the 
cause  of  the  bunion  and  thus  the  ugly 
deformity  disappears— all  this  while 
'you  are  wearing  tighter  shoes  than 
ever.  I  know  it  will  do  all  this  and 
I  want  you  to  send  for  "Fairyfoot," 
FRKB»  at  my  expense,  because  I 
Lknow  yon  will  then  tell  all  your  friends 
about  it  just  as  those  72,500  others 
are  doit«g  now.  Write  now,  as  this 
announcement  may  not  appear  in  thla  paper 
again.  Just  send  your  name  Bnd  address 
and  "Fairyfoot"  will  be  sent  you  promptly 
In  plain  sealed  envelope.   Write  today 

FOOT  REMEDY  CO. 
Dept.  17,  3661  Ogrden  Ave. 
Chicago 


LaGoutte-a-Goutte 

RESTORES  SSI:  GRAY  HAIR 


No  matter  how  gray,  faded,  streaked 
or  lifeless  it  may  be,  only  one  applica- 
tion of  LaGoutte-a-Goutte  will  restore 
the  color  to  any  shade  of  black,  brown, 
drab  or  red.  LaGoutte-a-Goutte  is 
harmless,  does  not  discolor  the  scalp, 
makes  a  lovely,  rich,  lasting  color  that 
does  not  fade  or  rub  off  on  the  pillow. 
Makes  the  hair  soft  and  glossy,  with  a 
natural,  full-of-life  appearance,  and  the  hair  can  be 
washed  as  usual.  IT  REQUIRES  ONLY  ONE  APPLICA- 
TION and  NO  AFTER  SHAMPOO  IS  NECESSARY; 
takes  only  a  few  minutes,  and  can  be  applied  by  yourself 
In  the  privacy  of  your  home.  Any  one  of  32  shades  you 
wish  is  given  from  the  ONE  package.  Price,  $1.25,  post- 
paid. Order  direct,  or,  if  you'd  first  like  to  see  how 
well  it  will  appear  on  your  hair 


Send  me  a  Little  LogIc  of  Your 
Hair— I'll  Color  It  Without  Charge 


Cut  it  close  to  head  and  say  what  color  you  wish.  I  have  helped  thou- 
sands of  ladies  with  dandruff,  oily  or  dry  scalps,  falling:  hair,  getting: 
bald,  etc.  Write  fully.  No  charg:e  for  frank  opinion.  "SECRETS 
©I  BEAUTY,"  my  new  booklet,  mailed  free  on  request. 

L.  PIERRE  VALLIGNY,  Room  41,  No.  14  E.  44th  St.,  New  York 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

D.  Hunter. — Yes,  Mary  Pickford's  eyes  are 
blue.  Dorothy  is  twenty  and  Lillian  is  twenty-two. 
"A  Japanese  Nightingale"  is  the  latest  Fannie 
Ward  production.  Sessue  Hayakawa  gets  his 
mail  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  and  Cal- 
lender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California.  You 
pronounce  his  name  Cess-soo.  Write  Pauline 
Frederick  in  care  of  the  Goldwyn  Studios,  Cul- 
ver City,  California.  Fannie  Ward  was  born  in 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  1875.  Lillian  and  Dorothy 
Gish  both  get  their  mail  at  the  Sunset  Studios, 
4500  Sunset  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
I  am  sure  that  Sessue  Hayakawa  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  send  you  one  of  his  photographs.  If 
you  like  him  so  well,  you'll  "eat  up"  the  story 
about  him  in  this  copy  of  Picture- Play. 

Arlie. — I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why  you  haven't 
seen  your  answer,  Arlie,  because  I  distinctly  re- 
member it,  and  you  know  even  an  Oracle  never 
forgets  what  he,  she,  or  it  remembers.  You  have 
certainly  been  seeing  the  pick  of  the  plays  lately. 
Yes,  Emory  Johnson  played  with  Mary  Pickford 
in  "Johanna  Enlists."  Douglas  MacLean  is  the 
young  man  who  took  the  part  of  the  Adjutant. 
Did  you  like  Mary  Pickford  with  her  face  full  of 
freckles?  William  D.  Taylor,  who  produced  that 
picture,  is  now  in  England,  having  enlisted  in 
the  British  Officers'  Training  Camp.  Mary  is 
making  films  for  herself  now,  which  will  be  re- 
leased on  the  First  National  Exhibitors'  Circuit. 

James  T.  W. — A  copy  of  the  Market  Booklet, 
for  which  you  sent  the  six  cents  in  stamps,  has 
been  sent  to  you  by  his  highness,  the  editor.  Ad- 
dress all  communications  pertaining  to  scenarios 
to  William  Lord  Wright,  who  looks  after  all  such 
things  for  Picture- Play  Magazine.  He  will  be 
only  too  glad  to  help  you  all  he  possibly  can. 
Bill's  a  fine  fellow.  You  had  better  make  his  ac- 
quaintance. He  takes  a  keen  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  our  readers,  and  their  efforts  at  the  well- 
known  scenario  game,  which  is  a  hard  one,  be- 
lieve me. 

1644. — Anita  Stewart  isn't  working  in  Swamp- 
scott  and  doesn't  intend  to,  as  far  as  I  know. 
The  studios  and  companies  you  mention  are  not 
producing  pictures  at  the  present  time,  which  is 
the  reason  that  you  don't  read  about  them  in  any 
of  the  magazines.  The  editor  has  mailed  you 
the  Market  Booklet. 

Johnny  Jeanne. — You  ought  to  be  an  Oracle 
yourself  from  what  you  think  you  know.  You 
say  you  live  next  door  to  the  McGowan  family? 
Maybe  you  think  you  do.  They  have  been  in 
California  over  a  year,  and  as  your  letter  was 
written  in  October,  and  from  Houston,  Texas, 
you  must  be  mistaken.  Roxana  McGowan  has 
"been  in  California  over  two  years.  However,  if 
you  say  so,  we'll  tell  'em  that  they  still  live  next 
door  to  you  in  Texas.  You  can  reach  Ruth  Ro- 
land in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  and  Cal- 
ender Building,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Flor- 
ence Vidor  gets  her  mail  at  the  same  address. 
You  forgot  to  put  your  name  and  address  on  your 
letter. 


The  Man  Who  Wouldnt 
Stay  Down 


Pie  was  putting  in  long  hours  at  monotonous  unskilled  work.  His  small  pay 
scarcely  lasted  from  one  week  to  the  next.  Pleasures  were  few  and  far  between  and 
he  couldn't  save  a  cent. 

He  was  down — but  he  wouldn't  stay  there!  He  saw  other  men  promoted,  and  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  what  they  could  do  he  could  do.  Then  he  found  the  reason  they  were  promoted 
was  because  they  had  special  training — an  expert  knowledge  of  some  one  line.  So  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  would  get  that  kind  of  training. 

He  marked  and  mailed  to  Scranton  a  coupon  like  the  one  below.  That  was  his  first  step  upward. 
It  brought  him  just  the  information  he  was  looking  for.  He  found  he  could  get  the  training  he  needed 
right  at  home  in  the  hours  after  supper.   From  that  time  on  he  spent  part  of  his  spare  time  studying. 

The  first  reward  was  not  long  in  coming — an  increase  in  salary.  Then  came  another.  Then  he  was 
made  Foreman.    Now  he  is  Superintendent  with  an  income  that  means  independence  and  all  the 


comforts  and  pleasures  that  make  life  worth  living. 

It  just  shows  what  a  man  with  ambition  can  do. 
And  this  man  is  only  one  out  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  have  climbed  the  same  steps  to  success 
with  the  help  of  the  International  Correspond- 
ence Schools. 

What  about  you? 

Are  you  satisfied  merely  to  hang  on  where  you 
are  or  would  you,  too,  like  to  have  a  real  job  and 
real  money?  It's  entirely  up  to  you.  You  don't  have 
to  stay  down.  You  can  climb  to  the  position  you 
want  in  the  work  you  like  best.  Yes,  you  can !  All 
we  ask  is  the  chance  and  the  I.C.S.  will  come  to 
you,  wherever  you  are,  with  the  very  help  you  need. 

Surely  when  you  have  an  opportunity  that 
means  so  much,  you  can't  afford  to  let  another 
priceless  hour  pass  without  at  least  finding  out 
about  it.  And  the  way  to  do  that  is  easy — with- 
out cost,  without  obligating  yourself  in  any  way, 
mark  and  mail  this  coupon. 


I  i         ——TCAR  OUT  HERE—  — -  —  _      _ 

! INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX   4561,  SCRANTON,  PA. 
Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  poll- 
tion,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 


I  Electric  Lighting  and  Railways 
jElectric  Wiring 
Telegraph  Engineer 
Telephone  Work 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Machine  Shop  Practice 
Toolmaker 
Gas  Engine  Operating 
CITIL  ENGINEER 
Surveying  and  Mapping 
MINE  FOREMAN  OR  ENGINEEB 
STATIONARY  ENGINEER 
Marine  Engineer 
Ship  Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  Builder 
Architectural  Draftsman 
Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Engineer 
PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 

_  Textile  Overseer  or  Supt. 

□  CHEMIST 


Name  

Present 
Occupation. 


□  SALESMANSHIP 

□  ADVERTISING 

□  Window  Trimmer 

□  Show  Card  Writer 
□Sign  Painter 

□  Railroad  Trainman 
□ILLU  STRATING 

□  Cartooning 

□  BOOKKEEPER 

□  Stenographer  and  Typist 

□  Cert.  Public  Accountant 

□  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

□  Railway  Accountant 

□  Commercial  Law 

□  GOOD  ENGLISH 

□  Teacher 

□  Common  School  Subject* 

□  Math  ematics 

□  CIVIL  SERVICE 

□  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

□  AUTOMOBILE  OPERATING 

□  Anto  Repairing 

□  Navigation         I C  Spanish 

□  AGRICULTURE  IClrencU 

□  Poultry  Raising  I  L_  Italian 


Street 
and  No.. 


City. 


It  adds  wonderfully  to  your  beauty,  charm  and 
expression  for  your  eyebrows  and  lashes  to  be 
slightly  darker  than  your  hair.  COLOR-INE 
makes  them  appear  naturally  dark.  If  you  will 
examine  your  eyelashes  very  closely  you  will 
find  that  the  tip  ends  are  very  light  and  scarcely 
show  up  at  all.  COLOR-INE  will  darken  them 
and  make  them  appear  much  longer  and  thicker. 
It  is  impossible  to  detect  COLOR-INE  after  It 
has  been  applied  as  directed. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  up  a  preparation  which 
would  darken  the  eyebrows  and  lashes  perma- 
nently, as  it  would  have  to  be  so  strong  that  it 
would  prove  injurious. 

COLOR-INE  is  so  mild  that  it  is  absolutely  harmless, 
yet  one  application  will  last  several  days.  More  con- 
venient and  satisfactory  to  use  than  the  ordinary  eye- 
brow pencil.  Thousands  of  our  customers  use  it  regu- 
larly with  very  satisfying  results. 

PRICE  80c  for  bottle  sufficient  to  last  several  months.  Mailed 
complete  with  camel's  hair  brush  for  applying,  under  plain 
cover,  on  receipt  of  price.  Remit  by  coin,  U.  S.  stamps  or 
money  order. 

Order  a  trial  bottle  today  and  if  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory 
in  every  way  we  want  you  to  send  it  right  back  and  we  will 
promptly  refund  your  money  in  full. 

Maybell  Beauty  Booklet  "  The  Woman  Beautiful,"  mailed 
FREE  with  every  order. 

MAYBELL  LABORATORIES,  Dept.  14.  4305  Grand  Blvd.,Chicago 


MOVIE  ACTING 

A  fascinating  profession  that  pays  big.  Would  you 
like  to  know  if  you  are  adapted  to  this  work  ?  Send  10c. 
for  our  Twelve-Hour  Talent  Tester  or  Key  to  Movie 
Acting  Aptitude  and  find  whether  or  not  you  are  suited 
to  take  up  Movie  Acting.  Instructive  and  valuable. 
Send  dime  or  stamps  today.  Interesting,  Illustrated 
Booklet  on  Movie  Acting  included  FREE! 

FILM  INFORMATION  BUREAU,  Station  R,  Jackson,  Mich. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Ruth  and  Marguerite. — Thomas  H.  Edison 
was  the  first  person  to  make  a  moving  picture  in 
story  form.  This  was  in  1897  or  98.  G.  M.  An- 
derson, later  known  as  "Broncho  Billy,"  had  the 
leading  role  in  the  Edison  film,  which  was  called 
"The  Great  Train  Robbery."  Charles  Ray's  latest 
Paramount  feature  is  called  "Greased  Lightning." 
That  is  the  last  one  he  has  produced.  The  latest 
ones  released  are  "The  Sheriff's  Son"  and  "The 
Girl  Dodger."  Yes,  I  liked  Douglas  Fairbanks 
in  "He  Comes  Up  Smiling,"  but  I  have  seen  him 
in  much  better  pictures.  "A  Modern  Musketeer,*' 
"Manhattan  Madness,"  and  "His  Picture  in  the 
Papers"  still  remain,  in  my  mind,  as  his  best 
screen  efforts,  although  every  one  may  not  agree 
with  me.  Of  course,  I  need  a  rest,  but  generally 
we  all  need  more  than  we  get.  Think  you  not 
so? 

Albert  R. — I  am  sure  I  don't  know  where  you 
could  get  a  position  with  a  motion-picture  con- 
cern. You  see,  your  only  experience  has  been  as 
a  coal  miner  and  a  lumberjack.  You  might  try 
the  different  studios,  seeking  extra  work,  but  I  am 
sure  that  you  won't  be  able  to  get  a  regular  posi- 
tion, as  you  have  had  no  experience  whatsoever 
in  the  motion-picture  line. 

Miss  Adventure. — Charles  Chaplin  was  an  ab- 
solute riot  in  his  latest  picture,  "Shoulder  Arms," 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  and  I  guess  to  nearly 
every  one's  else  as  well.  He  showed  us  that  he 
could  get  the  laughs  without  the  cane  or  the 
derby  hat,  and  also  gave  us  an  insight  on  what 
really  put  him  where  he  is  to-day — genius.  He 
is  working  on  another  picture  at  the  present  time, 
but  I  can't  tell  you  what  the  name  of  it  will  be. 
Chaplin,  himself,  never  knows  until  he  has  it 
all  assembled  and  flashed  on  the  screen  before  him 
in  the  projection  room.  It  is  then  that  the  title 
best  suited  to  the  story  is  decided  upon.  You  can 
reach  him  by  letter  at  the  Chaplin  Studios,  Holly- 
wood, California. 

R.  C. — The  Hooded  Terror  was  the  leader. 
Yes,  Pearl  White  is  working  on  a  new  serial  called 
"The  Lightning  Raider,"  at  the  present  time.  The 
first  few  episodes  already  have  been  released. 
She  is  an  American,  being  born  in  the  good  old 
U.  S.  A.  Theda  Bara  was  born  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

P.  D.  Q. — Robert  Gordon  is  now  in  the  United 
States  army.  A  letter  addressed  to  him  in  care  of 
the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia, will  be  forwarded  to  him  wherever  he 
may  be.  Marguerite  Clark  is  four  feet  ten  inches 
tall.  She  has  brown  hair  and  hazel  eyes.  She  was 
born  in  Cincinnati  in  1887.  A  letter  will  reach 
her  at  the  Paramount  Pictures  Corporation,  485 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  She  hasn't  any 
freckles,  and  is  prettier  and  sweeter,  if  possible, 
off  the  screen  than  she  is  on.  Maybe  Harrison 
Ford  has  one  of  the  pictures  from  that  play  which 
he  will  send  you,  and  maybe  he  hasn't.  You  can 
soon  find  out  by  writing  to  him  in  care  of  the 
Morosco  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


I  Keeps  Skin  Smooth,  Firm,  Fresh 
—  Youthful  Looking 

To  dispel  the  tell-tale  lines  of 
age,  illness  or  worry— to  over- 
come flabbiness  and  improve  facial 
contour — there  is  nothing  quite  so 
good  as  plain 


Powdered  SAXOLITE 

Effective  for  wrinkles,  crowsfeet, 
enlarged   pores,    etc.,  because  it 
"tightens"  and  tones  the  skin  and 
underlying  tissue.    No  harm  to  ten- 
derest  skin.    Get  an   ounce  package, 
follow  the  simple  directions — see  what  just  one  appli- 
cation will  do.     Sold  at  all  drug  stores. 


BE  POPULAR!  MAKE  MONEY! 

Learn  MUSIC  at  Home 


WHY  envy  your  friends  their  knowledge  of  how  to  play 
the  piano,  organ,  violin,  cornet,  or  any  other  musical 
instrument?  Be  talented  yourself.  Make  friends.  Make 
money.  Teach  your  children.  You  yourself  can  master  any 
musical  art  right  in  your  own  home  with  the  greatest  ease. 

We  have  taught  thousands  how  to  play  their  favorite  musical 
instruments  easily,  quickly  and  thoroughly  without  a  teacher  just  by 
following  our  New  Improved  Home  Study  Method. 

We  do  away  with  the  private  teacher.  We  banish  dry,  tiresome 
exercises.  We  teach  you  by  note.  No  numbers  ;  no  tricks  ;  a  sound 
musical  education.  We  make  it  as  fascinating  for  you  to  learn,  as  it 
will  be  fascinating  for  you  to  show  your  friends  what  a  good  musi- 
cian you  are.  Our  pupils  are  in  demand  as  entertainers,  and  some 
of  them  have  written  to  us  that  they  are  making  money  through  the 
musical  talents  they  developed  by  our  Home  Training  Method." 

Our  free  book  tells  you  all  about  it.  Read  the  letters  in  it.  and  you 
will  see  that  what  others  have  done  easily,  you  can  also  do  easily. 
More  than  200.000  men.  women  and  children  have  learned  by  our 
system.  Best  of  all  '-We  give]  you  all  lessons  free.  Write  at  orfce  for 
particulars. 

MUSIC  LESSONS  FREE-ACT  NOW! 

Just  mail  the  coupon.  Because  we  need  one  pupil  in  each  locality  at  once  to  help  us  advertise  our  marvel- 
ously  easy  system  of  teaching  music,  we  offer  for  a  limited  time  our  lessons  without  cost,  and  charge  you  only 
for  postage  and  sheet  music,  a  small  sum  w  ,Jdy.  A  musical  education  in  any  instrument  for  the  price  of  a 
movie  ticket  each  week  !    Beginners  or  p     a'nced  pupils. 


FREE  LESSONS 

IN 

Piano 

Piccolo 

Organ 

Ukelele 

Violin 

Sight 

Cornet 

Singing 

Guitar 

Saxophone 

Banjo 

Viola 

Mandolin 

Tenor  Banjo 

Harp 

Hawaiian 

'Cello 

Steel  Guitar 

Trombone 

Harmony 

Flute 

and 

Clarinet 

Composition 

This  offer  is  too  important  to  h 


S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


itate  over.    Get  the  proofs,  facts,  let-  p 
ters  from  our  pupils.     Get  our  fasci-    *  U. 

noting,  new  book  just  issued,  together  /  533  Brunswick  Bldg..  NEW  YORK 
with  our  astounding  offer.    All  of  * 

these  come  to  you  FREE.  Just  9  Gentlemen  .--Please  send  me 
drop  us  a  postal  or  mail  the  t  your  free  book.  "Music  Lessons 
coupon  today.  Instruments  /  in  Your  Own  Home, '"and  particu- 
supplied  when  needed,  cash  or  t  lars  of  your  offer  of  free  lessors 
credit.  t  in  any  musical  instrument. 

U.  S.  SCHOOL  /' 

/  Name  

OF  MUSIC  J 

533  Brunswick  Bldg.    /  Aidress  

NEW  YORK  / 


City. 


State. 


Readers  of  Picture-Play  Magazine  should 
also  read  People's  Magazine.  It's  brimful 
of  rattling  good  adventure,  humor,  and 
variety.  People's  is  a  worthy  companion 
to  Picture-Play  Magazine. 


BEAUTIFUL  HAIR 

A  new  and  successful  method  of  growing  the  hair  has  been 
discovered,  which  consists  of  penetrating  the  hair  follicle 
with  a  special  vitalizing  hair  serum,  causing  it  to  produce  a 
new  hair;  the  hair  regrows  as  it  was  in  youth— straight,  wave 
or  curl — and  with  a  natural  and  beautiful  lustre;  testimonials 
and  medical  reprints. 

NATIONAL  BIO-CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 
Knox  Bldg.,  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  (Entrance  40th  St.)  Suite  501 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Mitchell  G. — Glad  to  hear  that  you  enjoy 
reading  Picture-Play  so  well.  William  S.  Hart 
generally  makes  his  pictures  at  his  studios  in  Hol- 
lywood, California,  but  he  is  in  New  York  at  the 
time  this  answer  is  being  written,  taking  the  ex- 
teriors for  three  pictures  before  he  returns  to  the 
coast  again.  If  you  will  glance  at  the  rules  at  the 
head  of  the  Oracle  Department,  you  will  notice 
that  it  is  against  these  said  rules  to  answer  any 
questions  regarding  matrimony  or  the  like. 
"Shoulder  Arms"  is  the  latest  play  of  Charles 
Chaplin,  and  what  a  wonderful  comedy  it  is ! 
Charlie  doesn't  make  them  very  fast,  but  when  he 
does  make  them  they  are  certainly  worth  going  to 
see — which  is  a  great  deal  more  than  I  can  say 
for  the  majority  of  comedies  turned  out  to-day. 
Haven't  you  seen  girls  cry  without  being  hurt 
physically?  Mae  is  a  good  little  actress,  and  all 
she  has  to  do  to  bring  the  tears  streaming  down 
her  cheeks  is  to  settle  her  mind  on  something 
weepy.  Yes,  Charles  Ray  is  still  playing  in  pic- 
tures. "String  Beans"  is  his  latest  offering  on  the 
Paramount  program.  About  three  to  five  weeks  is 
the  average  time  consumed  in  making  a  five  or 
six-reel  film  play.  Charles  Chaplin  is  said  to  re- 
ceive a  bit  more  money  than  Doug  Fairbanks,  but 
Fairbanks  manages  to  keep  the  wolves  away  from 
his  door  with  what  he  makes.  Seventy-three  mil- 
lion dollars  was  a  big  chunk  of  money,  to  be  sure, 
for  a  city  like  Detroit  to  produce,  but  when  Uncle 
Sam's  boys  need  it  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount 
we  can  raise  to  see  them  through. 

E.  Q.  R. — Ernest  Truex  and  Eugene  O'Brien 
should  be  addressed  in  care  of  the  Paramount 
Pictures  Corporation,  485  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Katherine  MacDonald  and  Roy 
Stewart  can  be  reached  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis, 
Wright  and  Callender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. Norma  Talmadge  receives  her  corre- 
spondence at  the  Select  Pictures  Corporation,  729 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Edward  Earle 
and  Harry  Morey  find  their  mail  at  the  Vitagraph 
Company,  East  Fifteenth  Street  and  Locust  Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn,  New  York.  Lois  Weber  has  her 
own  studio  on  Santa  Monica  Boulevard,  Los  An- 
geles, California.  Tom  Mix's  address  is  at  the 
Fox  Studios,  Western  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Marie  Julia  B. — Wallace  Reid  and  Jack  Pick- 
ford  '  ^ve  their  mail  addressed  to  them  in  care 
of  the  asky  Studios,  Vine  Street,  Hollywood, 
California.  Jack  has  been  a  sailor  in  Uncle  Sam's 
employ  for  several  months,  but  his  mail  is  all 
forwarded  to  I  im  by  the  Lasky  Studios,  so  you 
will  be  sure  of  peaching  him  if  you  write  him 
there.  Vivian  Ma^in  has  her  mail  delivered  to 
her  at  the  Morosco  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. Francis  X.  Bushman  and  Beverly  Bayne 
have  completed  their  contract  with  the  Metro 
Pictures  Corporation,  but  as  yet  have  not  an- 
nounced any  new  affiliation.  Send  six  cents  in 
stamps  to  the  editor  of  Picture-Play  for  a  copy 
of  the  Market  Booklet. 

Miss  M.  A.  T.— A  copy  of  the  Market  Book- 
let has  been  mailed  to  you  by  the  editor. 


Strongfort 
The  Perfect  Man 


STOP  SNUFFLING! 

Sneezing,  hawking,  spitting  and 
coughing.  Why  do  you  have  catarrh 
anyway?  You  were  not  born  with 
catarrh — you  contracted  it.  This  of- 
fensive, unwholesome,  disagreeable 
complaint  fastened  itself  upon  you 
and  grew.  Nature  is  trying  to  pre- 
vent more  serious  consequences  due 
to  the  congestion  in  your  body,  finds 
an  outlet  for  the  accumulated  waste, 
by  way  of  catarrh.  You  cannot  get 
rid  of"  it  the  way  you  are  going — 
sprays.  lotions,  snuffing  powders, 
drugs  and  medicines  won't  stop  it. 
You  know  catarrh  leads  to  other 
troubles — serious  ones — throat,  lungs, 
stomach,  intestines — all  become  af- 
fected. You  can  never  enjoy  good 
health  if  you  have  catarrh  :  you  won't 
be  efficient  in  anything  as  long  as  you 
have  catarrh,  and  it  detracts  from 
your  personality  to  be  hawking  and 
snuffling  around  others. 

Build  Yourself  Up 

Be  Clean — Wholesome — Healthy — Virile.  Go  at 
it  the  right  way.  Nature's  way ;  no  drugs,  no 
medicines,  and  you  banish  catarrh  from  your  sys- 
tem. Let  me  show  you  how.  by  my  method  of 
health  building,  body  developing,  called 

STRONGFORTISM 

Its  practice  never  fails — it  builds  new  tissue, 
gives  brawn  and  muscle,  it  invigorates  heart  ac- 
tion, strengthens  kidneys,  and  makes  the  bowels 
move  by  their  own  natural  strength.  It  makes 
every  organ  in  your  body  pulsate  to  health.  Un- 
der this  kind  of  influence,  catarrh  quits  for  good, 
so  will  constipation,  indigestion,  nervousness, 
palpitation,  rupture,  rheumatism,  weak  heart,  poor 
memory,  physical  weakness,  vital  losses,  short 
wind,  and  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  ailments  and  dis- 
orders. 

If  you  are  too  stout  or  too  thin,  flat  chested,  or 
round  shouldered — Strongfortism  will  alter  it.  It 
will  make  you  grow  in  vigor  and  virility — and 
nervous  energy — it  will  restore  your  vitality  and 
keep  your  forces  vital.  No  matter  what  your  con- 
dition is  now,  or  what  habits  you  contracted  or  in- 
dulged in — I  will  show  that  you  can  renew  your- 
self. You  want  to  be  strong,  healthy — a  virile  man 
— you  want  to  be  all  that  a  man  ought  to  be  and 
I  can  and  will  show  you  how  to  make  yourself  the 
man  that  is  desirable  from  every  standpoint. 

Tell  me  your  ailment  and  send  three  2-cent 
stamps  to  cover  mailing  expenses,  and  I  will  send 
you  my  book,  "PROMOTION  AND  CONSERVA- 
TION OF  HEALTH,  STRENGTH  AND  MENTAL 
ENERGY,"  written  for  your  interest  and  wel- 
fare. 

LIONEL  STRONGFORT 


774  Park  Bldg. 


Physical  and  Health  Specialist 


Newark,  N.  J. 


Be  Perfectly  Groomed 

It's  unnecessary  to  be  embarrassed  by  hair  on  your  arms, 
underarms,  or   face,  for   X-Bazin,  the  famous  French 
depilatory,  dissolves  it  just  as  soap  and  water  dis- 
solve dirt.    This  is  the  comfortable,  simple,  dainty 
way  which  does  not  stimulate  the  later  growth  i] 
or  coarsen  it. 

,  HALL  &  RUCKEL,  Inc.,  221  Washington  St.,  New  York 

K!>     The  Famous  French  Depilatory  Powder 


Agents  and  Help  Wanted 

Agents  :Flexo-glazed  Miniature  por- 
traits in  gold  rings,  etc.  Other  good 
lines  for  the  soldier's  family.  Make 
money.  Pan  American  Supply  Co., 
448-AX,  No.  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Motion  Picture  Plays 

$50— $100  weekly  writing  MovingPic- 
ture  Plays.  Get  free  book;  valuable 
information;  prize  offer.  Photo  Play- 
wright  College,  Box  278  XY3,  Chicago. 

FREE  to  writers— a  wonderful  little 
book  of  money-making  hints,  sugges- 
tions, ideas;  the  A  B  C  of  successful 
Story  and  Movie-play  writing.  Ab- 
solutely Free.  Just  address  Writers' 
Service,  Dept.  33,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

PHOTOPLAYS  wanted.  Big  prices 
paid.  Great  demand.  We  show  you 
how.  Get  free  particulars.  Rex  Pub- 
lishers, Box  175— P-l,  Chicago. 

WRITE  PHOTOPLAYS:  $10  to  $500 
each  paid  for  plots.  Experience  un- 
necessary. Details  Free  to  beginners. 
Producers  League,  439,  St.  Louis. 


Songs,  Poems,  etc. 

Write  a  Song  — on  any  subject. 
I  compose  music  and  guarantee  pub- 
lication. Send  words  today.  Thomas 
Merlin,  268  Reaper  Block,  Chicago. 


Songs,  Poems— Continued 

WRITE  words  for  a  song.  We  write 
music,  guarantee  publisher's  accept- 
ance. Submit  poems  on  patriotism, 
love  or  any  subject.  ChesterMusic  Co., 
538  S.  Dearborn  St,  Suite  121,  Chicago. 

SONGWRITERS— Send  your  poems 
today  for  best  offer  and  immediate 
publication.  Free  examination. 
Music  composed.  Booklet  on  request. 
Authors  &  Composers  Service  Co., 
Suite  516,  1433  Broadway,  New  York. 

Write  the  Words  for  a  Song.  We 
compose  music,  secure  copyright  and 
submit  copies  to  leading  publishers. 
Submit  poems  now — examination 
free.  Broadway  Studios,  104C,  Fitz- 
gerald Building,  New  York. 

Songwriters  —  Submit  your  song- 
poems  now  for  free  examination  and 
advice.  Valuable  booklet  explaining 
our  original  methods  of  revising, 
composing,  copyrighting  and  facili- 
tating free  publication  or  outright 
sale  of  songs.  Sent  Free  on  postal  re- 
quest. Learn  the  truth  from  a  reli- 
able successful  concern.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Knickerbocker  Studios, 
100  Gaiety  Building,  New  York  City. 

Write  Us  the  Words  for  a  Song.  If 
available  we  will  write  the  music  and 
guarantee  publisher's  acceptance. 
Send  poems  on  love,  victory  or  any 
subject.  Fairchild  Music  Co.,  Suite 
19S,  203  Broadway.  New  York. 


Typewriting 


SCENARIOS  and  synopses  type- 
written, 15c.  per  typewritten  page; 
extra  carbon  copy  free.  Also  stories, 
etc.,  accurate  and  neat.  A  trial  will 
convince  you.  Sidney  Arvigi,  2804 
Howard  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Short  Stories 

WRITE  NEWS  ITEMS  and  Short 
Stories  for  pay  in  spare  time.  Copy- 
right book  and  plans  free.  Press  Re- 
porting Syndicate,  531,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stories,Poems,Plays,etc, are  wanted 
for  publication.  Good  ideas  bring 
big  money.  Submit  Mss.  or  write 
Literary  Bureau,  150,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

WANTED— Stories,  Articles,  Poems 
for  new  magazine.  We  pay  on  accept- 
ance. Handwritten  MSS.  acceptable. 
Send  MSS.  to  Woman's  National 
Magazine,  Desk  472, Washington,  D.C. 


Old  Money  Wanted 

$2  TO  $500  EACH  paid  for  hundreds 
of  Old  Coins  dated  before  1895.  Keep 
All  old  money  and  send  10c  for  New 
Illus'td  Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x7.  It 
may  mean  your  fortune.  Get  Posted. 
Clarke  Coin  Co.,  Box  37,  Le  Roy.  N.Y. 


£j  We  make  it  possible  to  reach  2,200,000  readers  at  $6.57  a  line  in  the  Classified  g 

D Columns  of  Smith's,  Popular,  Ainslee's,  Picture-Play,  People's  Favorite,  Top-Notch, 
and  Detective  Story  Magazines.    Write  for  particulars, 
n  PICTURE-PLAY  MAGAZINE    ::    ::    79  to  89  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City,  n 
1       ii  li         'I   H         »i  -n  ii —  ii  ir  ii  ii — M 


New  Wonderful 

Way  To 
RemoveWrinkles 
and  Blemishes 
looHYearfl&ungw 


PRINCESS  TOKIO  presents  to  the 
women  of  America  a  new  way  to 
remove  wrinkles  and  blemishes — 
,  £  THE  ORIENTAL  WAY!  No  masks,  no  plasters, 
no  massage,  no  exercise,  no  rollers.  This  new, 
scientific  treatment  is  simply  marvelous.  The 
lovely  little  women  of  the  Orient  have  known 
these  secrets  for  hundreds  of  years  as  they  have 
been  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. The  Japanese  women  are  famous  for  the 
beauty  of  their  complexions  and  these  same 

^  Lovely,  Soft,  Velvety  Skins 

which  nature  has  adorned  with  the  tints  of  the 
rose  are  now  within  the  reach  of  any  woman 
who  will  follow  the  simple  rules  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Princess  Tokio  Beauty  Book,  which 
we  will  send  FREE  to  any  woman  who  will  write 
for.  it.  Princess  Tokio  does  not  ask  you  to  wait 
-only 

-and  Lo!  All 

Wrinkles  and  Blemishes  are  Gone 

You  use  this  treatment  in  the  privacy  of  your 
room  in  your  home.  Just  a  few  moments  at  a 
time.  The  results  will  amaze  and  delight  you. 
We  ask  you  to  send  right  now  for  the 

PRINCESS  TOKIO 
BEAUTY  BOOK 

It  will  prove  to  you  how  quickly  all  wrinkles 
and  blemishes  may  be  removed 
my  treatment  they  simply  vanish, 
look    years    younger    and  more 
charming.    Don't  waste  a  single 
day.    Write  at  once,  and  the  book 
will  go  to  you  in  a  plain,  sealed 
wrapper.  Address 

PRINCESS  TOKIO 

150  N.  Slate  St.,  Suite  317 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


a  long  time  for  results- 

A  Few  Days- 


FREE 


m 


GET  RID  1p  A 
OF  THAT  I?  f%.  1 

Free  Trial  Treatment  on  Request 

Ask  also  for  my  "pay-when-reduced" 
offer.  My  treatment  has  often  re- 
duced at  the  rate  of  a  pound  a  day. 
No  dieting,  no  exercise,  absolutely 
safe  and  sure  method. 

Mrs.  E.  Bateman  -writes:— Have  taken  your 
treatment  and  it  is  wonderful  how  it  reduces. 
It  does  just  as  you  say.  I  have  reduced  a 
pound  a  day  and  feel  fine. 

Mrs.  Anna  Schmidt  writes:— J  weighed  178  pounds  before  I 
started  your  treatment  and  I  note  weigh  158  pounds.  You 
may  print  this  if  you  like. 

These  are  just  examples  of  what  my  treatment 
can  accomplish.  Let  me  send  you  more  proof 
at  my  expense. 

DR.  R.  NEWMAN,  Licensed  Physician 

286  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York       ::       ::       ::      Desk  M-466 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 
Rino,  Newcastle,  Australia. — This  may  be 
your  first  time  writing  to  the  Picture  Oracle,  but 
don't  let  it  be  your  last.  I  found  your  letter  very 
interesting,  and  am  looking  forward  to  the  next. 
Mrs.  Vernon  Castle  is  in  England  at  the  present 
time,  so  it  would  be  rather  hard  to  get  a  letter 
to  her.  Write  to  Mollie  King  in  care  of  the 
Pathe  Exchange,  25  West  Forty- fifth  Street,  New 
York  City.  Peggy  Hyland  receives  all  of  her 
mail  at  the  Fox  Studios,  Western  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  California.  What  stars  seem  to  be  the 
biggest  favorites  in  Australia  at  the  present  time  ? 
I  know  that  the  Australian  fans,  as  well  as  the 
others,  will  be  greatly  distressed  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  Harold  Lockwood,  for  it  is  understood 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular  motion- 
picture  stars  in  that  country,  and  his  pictures  made 
more  money  for  the  exhibitors  there  than  those 
of  many  favorites. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  J. — Dustin  Farnum  receives  his  mail 
at  the  Brunton  Studios,  Melrose  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  California.  His  latest  film  is  from  the 
popular  novel,  "A  Man  in  the  Open." 

J.  Rowland. — Mary  Miles  Minter  was  born  in 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  on  April  1,  1902.  She  gets 
her  daily  mail  at  the  American  Film  Company, 
Santa  Barbara,  California.  It  is  Mersereau  and 
not  Mersurey.  Violet  is  still  acting  in  pictures, 
and  a  new  one  of  hers  will  shortly  be  released  by 
the  Universal.  Address  her  in  care  of  the  Uni- 
versal Film  Manufacturing  Company,  1600  Broad- 
way, New  York  City.  Yes,  I  think  she  will  send 
you  one  of  her  photographs.  Better  inclose  twen- 
ty-five cents  with  your  request.  No,  I  don't  know 
of  any  place  you  could  write  for  a  job  as  a  mo- 
tion-picture actress — and  get  it.  There  are  lots  of 
places  to  write  to,  but  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
postage  stamps,  and  we  mustn't  waste  anything  in 
these  times.  Betty  Compson  was  born  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  about  twenty  years  ago.  She 
has  light-brown  hair  and  blue  eyes.  Address  her 
in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  and  Callender 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Juanita  Han- 
sen was  born  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  1897.  She 
can  be  reached  at  Universal  City,  California.  The 
same  address  goes  for  Carmel  Myers,  too.  Jack 
Mulhall's  hair  is  dark  brown.  A  letter  should 
be  addressed  to  him  at  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine 
Street,  Hollywood,  California. 

Peggy. — Harrison  Ford  played  opposite  Vivian 
Martin.  I  am  sure  that  she  will  send  you  one  of 
her  best  pictures  in  exchange  for  two  bits.  Ad- 
dress her  in  care  of  the  Morosco  Studios,  Los 
Angeles,  California.  Vivian  Martin  was  born 
near  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  She  won't  tell  me 
when.  Says  it's  a  secret,  so  if  it's  a  secret  I  can't 
tell  you,  can  I?    Maybe  she  will  tell  you  herself. 

A.  H.  C— Madge  Evans  is  the  youngster's  cor- 
rect name.  She  was  born  at  10  West  Ninety- 
eighth  Street,  New  York  City.  I  know,  because 
I  lived  in  the  same  house,  and  was  there  when 
she  was  born.  She  is  still  with  the  World  Film 
Corporation.  Address  her  in  care  of  this  company, 
at  130  West  Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York  City. 
Madge  has  two  older  brothers  and  a  sister. 


SIMPLIFIED  STENOGRAPHY 


Learn  so 
Easily 


K.I. 


New  Book 
FREE 


SHORTHAND 


Agirl  soon  learnsto 
write  by  K.  I.  short' 
hand  and  may  earn 
$10  to  $35  weekly. 


Learn  in  5 
Evenings 

Then  Acquire  Speed  Rapidly 

Try  This  IT 


IF  YOU  can  learn 
the  lesson  (at 
the  right)  with- 
in 5  minutes,  you 
should  learn  the 
principles  of  K.  I. 
SHORTHAND  in  5 
hours  of  spare  time 
—  after  which  ac- 
quire speed  rapidly. 

This  is  the  per- 
fected, QUICK, 
EASY  METHOD 
If  you  wish  to 


Here'e\  p  and^hie  is  o  a  ffrite 
the  two  together,  and  you  heveN}  pe 
Here's  X  th  To  make  path  you  sin- 
ply  write^jo  and  with  these  t*o  eesy 

■rcoverents  of  your  pencil,  you  hr.ve 
ir.fde  a  word  thnt  need?  16  pencil 
movements-  when  writteh  in  Ion  ghand. 


JJere's  1  £ 
^  £l»  ^\  and 


so  it  is  ceey  to  wr'ite 
NpP^t. 


Already  you  have  leorned  four  K.I» 
Shorthand  signs  you  won't  forget. 

S7i*th  the  other  signs  and  easy  di» 
rections  you  can  learn  to  itfdicata 
every  irord  in  the  dictionary  in 
querter  to  twentieth  of  tho  time  "re- 
quired in  ordinnry  writing,  as  rs  p- 
idly  as  words  are  spoken'.   


know  how  fast  it  is  possible  to  write  by  K.  I.  Shorthand, 
ask  somebody  to  read  this  whole  advertisement  rapidly  within  three  minutes 
by  your  watch.  Thus  you'll  realize  the  speed  with  which  you  should 
write  after  pleasant  practice.    SIMPLIFIED  STENOGRAPHY. 

Hindrance*  of  old  system!  eliminated;  no  shading;  no  bother 
about  positions  on,  over  or  under  ruled  lines-and  you  can  read  your 
own  notes  readily  after  month9  or  years.  Hence  K.  I.  Shorthand  is 
valuable  for  private  notes,  messages,  etc. 

K.  I.  Shorthand  can  be  learned  so  quickly  and  easily  that  it  is 
like  a  pastime.  A  SCORE  OF  DIFFERENT  USES.  Use  it  for 
taking  dictation,  telephone  messages,  notes,  sermons,  lectures, 
speeches,  conferences,  lessons,  evidence.  For  making  rapid  notations 
while  working  problems,  confidential  diary  or  memoranda,  etc.  Let 
K.  I.  Shorthand  prepare  you  to  walk  with  Opportunity  through  the 
Door  to  Success  ! 

We  give  you  a  complete  correspondence  course.  _One  tenth 
the  usual  cost,  ten  times  easier  to  learn. 
You'll  be  surprised  and  delighted  with 
K.  I.  Shorthand.  It  is  the  acme  of  SIMPLIFIED  STENOGRAPHY. 

Write  for  FREE  BROCHURE  with  convincing  testimonials  to 
show  that  oura  is  a  practical  method  with  which  you  can  make  a 
SUCCESS.  Do  not  miss  this  opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  To  learn 
K.  L  Shorthand  will  add  to  your  efficiency  and  earning  ability,  also 
to  the  pleasure  of  your  life.  Write,  or  use  coupon  below,  for  free 
Brochure.   Mention  Picture-Play  Magazine. 


'Talk  as  fast  asyou  like;  lam 
taking  it  down  in  K.  I. 
Shorthand" 


KING  INSTITUTE 

154 -  East :  32nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

KING  INSTITUTE.  Send  me  your  FREE  BROCHURE. 

Name  

Address   EC-151 


The  photo  above 
shown  is  of  Naval  Radio 
Operator  E.  D.  Scrib- 
ner  who  acquired  the 
principles  of  K.  I. 
Shorthand  in  a  few 
hours  and  soon  became 
able  to  use  it  in  his 
naval  service  work. 
There  are  many  write-  s 
of  K.  L  Shorthand  in 
Army  and  Navy. 
For  Earning  Money 

"I  learned  the  main 
part  of  K.  L  Shorthand 
in  an  afternoon.  It  is 
great  value  for  five  dol- 
lars."  W.  J.  Gibbs. 

"After  spending  less 
than  3  hours  in  study- 
ing your  method,  I  can 
write  any  word  in  the 
English  language."  B. 
Diver. 

"Af  terhaving  studied 
K.  L  Shorthand  about 
two  weeks  I  can  write 
at  speed  of  75-82 
words  per  minute." 
James  Foleno. 

"So  simple  a  child 
could  learn;  I  havebeen 
fascinated  with  it." 
Georgia  L.  Ferguson. 

Teachers  Endorse  It 

"As  a  teacher  in- 
structing in  K.  L  Short- 
hand, I  find  it  a  splen- 
did system  having  the 
great  advantage  of  be- 
ing soeasily  acquired." 
M.  G.  McClernan. 

"My  school  pupils  are 
learning  your  method 
quickly  and  they  not 
only  write  rapidly  but 
even  I  can  read  their 
notes  easily."  MissH. 
R.  Noble. 

So  Easy  To  Learn! 

"Delightfully  simple 
and  so  quickly  learned." 

Grace  Miller  White,  Auth- 
or of  "less  of  the  Storm 
Country." 

"Being  a  busy  woman, 
I  find  K.  I.  Shorthand  very 
helpful.  It  was  easily 
learned."    Rose  Maas. 

"Your  system  is  like  a 
motorboat  compared  to  a 
sail-boat."   D.  E.  Alvanio. 

"Have  acquired  speed 
averaging  1  10  words  per 
minute  in  5  weeks."  Min- 
nie H.  Evans. 

Note  :  Voluntary  testi- 
monials are  constantly 
coming  to  King  Institute. 
A  plenitude,  with  full  ad- 
dresses, will  be  mailed 
with  our  FREE  BRO- 
CHURE on  request. 


CELECT  your  own 
°  subject  —  love,  patriotism 

—  write  what  the  heart  dictates, 
then  submit  your  poem  to  us. 
We  write  the  music  and  guarantee  publish- 
er's  acceptance.  Our  leading  composer  is 

Mr.  Leo  Friedman 

one  of  America's  well-known  musicians,  the  author 
of  many  song  successes,  such  as  "Meet  Me  Tonight 
in  Dreamland,"  "Let  Me  Call  You  Sweetheart," 
"When  I  Dream  of  Old  Erin,"  and  others  the  sales 
of  which  ran  into  millions  of  copies.  Send  a3  many  poems 
as  you  wish.    Don't  Delay.   Get  Busy— Quick. 

CHESTER  MUSIC  CO.  538  Suf"^  street  Chicago,  III. 


] 


Why  Pay  Full  Prices? 

We'll  send  you  any  diamond  in  our  immense  stock  on  approv- 
al. Then  try  to  match  it  at  fully  60%  more  or  you  can  send  it 
back.  These  amazing  savings  continually  proved  by  customers 'letters. 
Disimnnrl  RanL-inrr  —the  business  of  this  million  dollar  firm 

uiainona  oanmng  for  nearly  3  4  of  a  centuI.y_ loaning 

money  upon  diamonds  as  security.  When  these  loans  are  not  paid, 
diamonds  are  sold  to  get  our  money  back.  So  why  pay  fulS  prices? 

Send  for  Jos.  DeRoy  &  Sons  Bulletin 

Send  your  name  and  address.   We'll  send  free  bargain  bulletin. 
Radically  different  from  ordinary  catalogues, 
tfte    PlpRnu  Ry  Qnnt         Only  Opposite  Post  OMce 
ti°8'  ueK<>y  «  SO"*  Bldgt>  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


25  YEARS  THE  STANDARD  TRAIWHQ 
SCHOOL  FOR  THEATRE  ARTS 

AI^VIJEIVJB  SCHOOLr 
ORAML4TIC  ARTS 

POUl?  SCHOOLS  IN  ONE.  PRACTICAL  STAGE 
TRAINING.  THE  SCHOOL'S  STUDENTS  STOCK 
THEATRE  AFFORD  PUBLIC  STAGE  APPEARANCES" 

Write  for  catalog  mentioning  study  desired  to 

D.  IRWIN,  Sscretary 
225  W.  57th  St.        New  York  City 


Submit  your  Song-Poeraa  NOW  for  free  elimination  and  advice 
We   revile   poems,    compote   mu»ic   of   any  descript 
•ecure  copyright  and  employ  original  methodj 
for  facilitating   FREE  PUBLICATION 
outright  SALE  of  tongs  under  a 
certificate  GUARANTEE 
INC  you  aatufac 
(Job. 


A 

Postal 
Card  brings 


mting 

KNICKERBOCKER  STUDIOS. 


you  a  copy 
Free    Booklet  which 
tell*  you 

it   our  methods  and 
table  information 
instruction!.      This     is    your  op. 
unity    to    learn    the    truth    regarding    the  Song 
•ofession  from  a   reliable    and  successful  concern 


73  Gaiety  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  City 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Teddy. — Ashton  Dearholt  is  not  a  star,  but  plays 
leading  man  to  several  of  the  stars  at  the  Uni- 
versal plant.  He  can  be  reached  by  letter  at 
Universal  City,  California,  where  Harry  Carey 
and  Priscilla  Dean  also  find  their  mail.  I  am  sure 
that  Harry  will  send  you  one  of  his  cowboy  pic- 
tures if  you  send  him  the  two  bits  you  speak  about 
with  your  request.  You  must  get  the  pictures 
very  early  if  you  see  them  before  they  are  shown 
in  Los  Angeles,  or  directly  after.  No  wonder 
you  are  able  to  keep  up  on  the  latest  plays.  Your 
theater  manager  must  be  a  hustler.  He  has  the 
right  idea  about  getting  the  crowds.  "Give  'em 
the  latest  and  best.'- 

H.  F.  C. — I  can't  tell  you  where  you  can  go  to 
become  a  motion-picture  actor.  I  never  could 
make  out  how  some  people  have  come  to  think 
that  all  they  have  to  do  to  become  a  motion- 
picture  actor  or  actress  is  to  go  to  some  specified 
place,  and  a  job  will  be  found  awaiting  them. 
There  aren't  any  such  places.  There  are  plenty 
of  talented  people  with  lots  of  stage  and  picture 
training  waiting  for  every  vacancy  at  the  present 
time,  so  what  chance  do  you  think  an  amateur 
has,  who  has  not  had  the  least  bit  of  experience 
on  either  the  stage  or  the  screen?  There  is  only 
one  way  to  get  in,  and  that  is  by  applying  for 
extra  work  at  the  various  studios.  The  chances  of 
work  are  few  and  far  between,  and  if  you  have 
talent  it  may  be  discovered,  and  again  it  may  not 
— so  you  see  just  what  you  are  up  against.  There 
is  no  use#  telling  movie  aspirants  that  it  is  an  easy 
task  to  get  into  pictures,  because  it  is  not.  It  is 
one  of  the  hardest  jobs  that  I  know  of.  Even 
more  difficult  than  being  an  Oracle,  and  that's 
some  job!  I  think  you  had  best  try  something 
else  unless  you  have  a  definite  opportunity,  and 
then  think  twice  at  that. 

Ethel  T. — I  am  sure  I  can't  say  whether 
Corinne  Griffith  will  answer  your  letter  or  not. 
I  am  sure,  however,  that  she  will  mail  you  one 
of  her  autographed  photos.  Did  you  inclose 
twenty-five  cents  with  your  request?  Mary  Miles 
Minter  will  send  you  one  of  her  photographs  if 
you  write  to  her  at  the  American  Film  Company. 
Santa  Barbara,  California.  There  are  a  great 
many  large  cities  where  there  are  no  motion- 
picture  studios.  In  fact,  nearly  all  of  them  are 
concentrated  in  and  around  Xew  York  City  and 
Los  Angeles.  California  is  getting  nearly  all  of 
the  moving-picture  companies  at  the  present  time, 
as  weather  conditions  there  are  ideal  for  the 
making  of  photo  plays.  I  can't  say  whether  you 
will  attain  your  ambition  to  be  a  movie  star  when 
you  grow  up,  or  not.  That  rests  entirely  with 
you.  Conditions  may  be  altogether  different  when 
that  time  arrives.  Right  now  the  opportunity  for 
amateurs  to  break  into  the  motion-picture  game 
is  very  slight.  There  are  entirely  too  many  stars 
on  the  market,  and  too  many  pictures  being  made 
as  it  is.  The  competition  is  very  keen,  and  many 
are  the  firms  who  have  not  been  able  to  keep 
their  heads  above  the  water.  And  as  for  extras — 
they're  a  drug  on  the  market. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Hilma  L. — Cleo  Madison  has  returned  to  the 
screen  and  will  be  featured  in  dramas  by  the  Na- 
tional Film  Corporation.  She  made  her  return 
bow  to  screen  fans  in  the  sequel  to  "Tarzan  of 
the  Apes*' — "The  Romance  of  Tarzan" — playing 
the  role  of  the  vampire,  and  in  which  she  gave  a 
very  good  performance.  She  left  the  lilms  sev- 
eral months  ago  and  went  into  stock  at  the  AYig- 
wam  Theater,  in  San  Francisco.  You  probably 
had  the  wrong  addresses  for  the  two  young  ladies. 
Write  to  both  Louise  Lovely  and  Ella  Hall  in 
care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  and  Callender 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Rhea  Mitchell 
played  the  leading  feminine  role  opposite  Bryant 
Washburn  in  his  Pathe  production,  "The  Ghost 
of  the  Rancho."'  It  was  Dorothy  Dalton  who 
played  in  "The  Flame  of  the  Yukon/'  and  not 
Belle  Bennett.  Belle  played  in  a  similar  picture 
for  the  Triangle,  which  they  called  "The  Hell  Cat 
of  Alaska,"  but  this  was  entirely  a  different  pic- 
ture, built  along  the  same  lines  as  its  more  suc- 
cessful predecessor.  Xow  that  you  have  prom- 
ised to  Avrite,  I  shall  be  on  the  lookout  for  your 
next. 

E.  D.  H. — Xo,  I  haven't  had  the  "flu,''  and  have 
decided  not  to  have  it.  It  seems  to  be  dying  out 
now,  although  it  certainly  was  terrible  while  it 
was  at  its  height.  Your  questions  were  all  an- 
swered. You  can't  expect  to  find  your  questions 
answered  in  the  issue  of  Picture- Play  which 
is  out  a  month  after  you  write,  because  we  go  to 
press  too  early  for  that.  Also,  the  letters  are 
answered  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  re- 
ceived. In  other  words,  the  motto  to  follow  is. 
"Come  earhr  and  aA*oid  the  rush.''  Sorry  I  couldn't 
put  your  questions  at  the  top  of  the  list,  but  the 
letters  didn't  stack  up  that  way. 

Ole  A. — The  motion-picture  studios  do  not  en- 
gage inexperienced  camera  men.  There  are  too 
many  available  all  the  time  who  have  had  lots  of 
experience  and  produced  good  results  to  do  that. 
The  best  way  to  learn  the  business  is  to  get  a 
job  as  an  assistant  camera  man,  which  calls  for 
nothing  but  to  carry  the  camera  man's  stuff 
around,  and  load  and  unload  his  magazines  and 
plates,  and  to  hold  the  numbered  scene  plates  up 
in  front  of  the  camera.  It  offers  an  excellent 
chance  to  study  the  camera,  and  it  is  from  this 
position  that  nearly  all  of  the  men  who  take  the 
films  to-day  have  risen  from.  It  is  really  the  only 
Avay  to  learn,  as  it  gives  you  practical  experience 
as  well  as  the  technical  end  of  it.  A  school  could 
never  teach  you  half  as  much,  no  matter  how  good 
it  might  be. 

E.  Z.  Bo. — Ruth  Clifford  is  still  with  the  Uni- 
versal. Her  latest  picture  is  "Home.  Tames." 
taken  from  a  short  story  of  the  same  name.  Al 
Ray  has  the  leading  role  opposite  the  star.  Ad- 
dress Ruth  at  Universal  City,  California.  Al 
-hould  be  written  to  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis, 
Wright  and  Callender  Building,  Los  Angeles, 
California.  Xo,  Universal  has  not  closed  down 
There  are  quite  a  few  companies  going  at  the 
big  plant  now  making  Bluebird  and  other  features 
for  the  "U."  . 


•ft 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

with  the 
Oblong 
1  Rubber 
Button 


YY/OMEN  doing  work  that  calls  for 
unusual  physical  exertion  enjoy 
garter  comfort  and  security  by  wearing 
Velvet  Grip  Hose  Supporters.  They 
stand  strain,  give  long  wear  and  render 
patriotic  service  by 

Reducing  Hosiery  Bills 

They  prevent  tearing  and  drop  stitches 
and  thus  save  stockings.  To  make  sure 
of  getting  Velvet  Grip  look  for  the  clasp 
having  the  button  that  is 
OBLONG  and  ALL  RUBBER 
Styles  for  women,  misses  and  children  sold  everywhere 
GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Makers,  Boston 


TYPEWRITER  *%r 
SENSATION 

Latest  Model  Visible  Typewriter  with  back-spacer,  decimal 
tabulator,  two-color  ribbon,  etc.  Every  late  style  feature  and 
modern  operating  convenience.  Perfect  appearance,  perfect 
action  and  absolute  dependability.  Sent  anywhere  on  approval. 
Catalog  and  soecial  price  FREE. 

Harry  A.  Smith,  342  218  N.  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


monthly  buys 
a  Beautifully 
Reconstructed 


Superfluous  Hairs  ? 

Remove  Them  This  Way 


PERHAPS  you  never 
before  realized  how 
really  easy  it  is  to 
remove   all  objectionable 
and  superfluous  hairs  from 
even  the  most  delicate  skin, 
thoroughly  and  quickly. 
You  will  realize  this  fact  if  you 
first  moisten  the  hairs  to  be  re- 
moved, with 


SULFO 

Solution 


In  a  few  moments  even  thick  growth  of  hair  is  removed,  and  the 
skin  left  smooth  and  white.  It  is  ideal,  always  dependable.  A 
toilet  necessity,  especially  now  with  the  sheer  wearing  apparel  so 
much  in  vogue.  Have  your  arms,  arm-pits,  etc.,  hair-free.  Use 
Sulfo  Solution.  There's  nothing  to  mix.  Sold  at  SI. 00  a  bottle  at 
drug  and  department  stores,  or  sent  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
manufacturers. 

COOPER  PHARMACAL  CO.  -  -  524  Thompson  Bldg..  Chicago 


Stronger,  Clearer 
Voice  A  or  You! 


Weakness,  huski- 
ness  and  harshness  ban- 
ished.  Your  voice  given  a 
wonderful  strength,  a  wider 
range,  an  amazing1  clearness. 
This  done  by  the  Feuchtinger  Method, 
endorsed  by  leading  European  musicians, 
actors  and  speakers.    Use  it  in  your  own 
home.    Simple,  silent  exercise3  taken  a  few 
minutes  daily  impart  vigor  to  the  vocal  organs 
and  give  a  surpassing  quality  to  the  tones. 
Send  for  the  facts  and  proofs. 

Do  You  Stammer? 

_  If  you  have  any  voice  impediment 
this  method  will  help  you.  You  need  not  stam- 
mer or  lisp  — if  you  will  follow  our  instructions. 


WRITE 

Send  the  coupon  and  get  our  free  book 
end  literature.  We  will  tell  you  just  what  this 
method  is,  how  it  is  used  and  what  it  will  do  for 
you.   No  matter  how  hopeless     »  ™  k_  m 

your  case  may  seem  the  Feucht-   f n   r     ...  . 
inger  method  will  improve    >      Perfect  Voice  Institute 
your  voice   300  per  cent.     f     Studio  1583  _  1772 
No  obligation  on  you  if     +       Wilson  Ave,,  Chicago 
you  ask  for  this  informa-  Send  me  the  book  and 

tion.  We  gladly  send  it  ^  .  facts  about  the  Feuchtinger 
free  nn?tae-e  nrpnairf        S      Method.  Have  put  X  opposit9 

Perfect  VoiCe        S        □  Summering     □  Lispin* 

Institute  ' 


1772  Wilson  Av.  > 

*  Nat 


Studio  1583 
CHICAGO 


Send  Your  Name  and  We'll 
Send  You  a  Lachnite 

DON'T  send  a  penny.  Send  your  name  and  finger  eize  and  say,  "Send 
me  a  Lachnite  mounted  in  a  solid  gold  ring  on  10  days'  free  trial."  We 
will  send  it  prepaid  right  to  your  home.  When  it  comes  merely  deposit 
$4.76  with  the  postman  and  then  wear  the  ring  for  10  full  days.  If  you,  or 
If  any  of  your  friends  can  tell  it  from  a  diamond,  send  it  back.  But 
If  you  decide  to  buy  it—  send  $2.50  a  month  until  $18.75  has  been  Daid. 
nT_:i„  nrVkriov  Send  your  name  now.  Tell  us  which  of  the  solid 
YVniC  lUUdJ  g-oid  rings  illustrated  above  you  wish  (ladies' or 
men's).   Be  sure  to  send  your  finger  size. 

Harold  Lachman  Co.  12  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  "1  ~ g3  .  Chicago 


^OPULARITV  FOLLOWS  THE? 

$UKULEL£ 

If  you  play  quaint,  dreamy  Hawaiian 
music  or  latest  songs  on  the  Ukulele  'i*8E;-,*^» 
you  will  be  wanted  everywhere.  We  *  «^K"C^.7 
teach   by  mail   20  simple 
lessons ;   give   you   free  a 
genuine  Hawaiian  Ukulele, 
music,  e  very  thing— no 
extras.    Ask  us  to  send  the 
story  of    Hawaiian  music. 
^  You  will  love  it.  No 
JjBT  obligation- absolutely  free. 

The  Hawaiian  Institute  of  Music 
1400  Broadway         Suite  1303  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Train  For  Nursing— NOW! 

The  war  is  responsible  for  a  scarcity  of  nurses  in  hospitals 
—their  regular  nurses  are  going-  to  the  front.  Demand  for 
trained  nurses  now  greater  than  the  supply.  This  is  your 
golden  opportunity  to  become  a  trained  nurse  and  easily  se- 
cure a  fine  position  at  $20  to  $30  per  week.  You  can  quickly 
master  our  special  Training  Course  during  your  spare  time  at 
home  and  receive  diploma  approved  by  best  doctors.  Easy 
terms.  Hospital  experience  given  if  desired.  We  help  you 
find  emrjloyment.  Write  at  once  for  catalog.  State  age. 
AMERICAN  TRAINING  SCHOOL.  Dfpt.C.  1555  N.  La  Salle  St..  Chicago 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Florence  S.  C. — You  can  reach  Marguerite  via 
the  letter  carrier  if  you  address  her  in  care  of  the 
Paramount  Pictures  Corporation,  485  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City.  Beverly  Bayne  will  have 
letters  forwarded  to  her  if  sent  to  the  Yitagraph 
Company,  East  Fifteenth  Street  and  Locust  Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn,  New  York.'  Jane  and  Katherine 
Lee  are  now  working  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
get  their  letters  at  the  William  Fox  Studios, 
Western  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California.  May 
Allison  is  twenty-one.  You  can  send  a  letter 
to  her  in  care  of  the  Metro  Pictures  Corporation, 
Los  Angeles,  California.  Yiola  Dana  also  gets  hei 
mail  at  this  studio.  I  think  you'll  find  that  all  the 
above-mentioned  players  will  send  you  one  of 
their  photographs. 

Lila  S. — True  Boardman,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
died  several  months  ago  in  California.  He  was 
on  the  screen  for  a  good  many  years,  and  first 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Kalem  series, 
"Stingaree,"  which  had  to  be  continued  long  after 
the  first  series  was  finished,  due  to  the  public  de- 
mand. His  last  appearance  was  with  Mildred  Har- 
ris in  "The  Doctor  and  the  Woman."'  Barbara 
Castleton  was  born  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  in 
1896.  The  weather  up  your  way  must  be  fine 
about  this  time.  I  would  love  to  be  up  there  on  a 
hunting  trip  myself. 

Miss  A.  B.  M.  T.  H.  I.— Robert  Harron  is  the 
youngster  who  played  the  male  lead  opposite 
Lillian  Gish,  in  "Hearts  of  the  World,"  the  Grif- 
fith propaganda  production.  George  Seigman  was 
the  German  villain,  and  Robert  Anderson  was 
Monsieur  Cuckoo.  Robert  Harron,  Dorothy  and 
Lillian  Gish  all  receive  their  mail  at  the  same 
place,  the  Sunset  Studios,  4500  Sunset  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  California.  "Virtuous  Wives"  is 
the  latest  photo  play  of  Anita  Stewart,  which  is 
being  released  by  the  First  National  Exhibitors' 
Circuit.  Can't  answer  matrimonial  questions,  as 
they  are  against  the  rules  of  the  Oracle  Depart- 
ment. It  is  customary  to  send  twenty-five  cents 
with  your  request  for  a  photo  of  any  of  the  movie 
stars.  Marguerite  Clark  gets  all  of  her  mail  at 
the  Paramount  Pictures  Corporation,  485  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Jack  Pickford  has  had 
his  honorable  discharge  from  Uncle  Sam's  navy, 
and  will  soon  be  making  pictures  for  the  First 
Xational  Exhibitors'  Circuit.  You  may  address 
him  in  care  of  that  compan}',  6  West  Forty- 
eighth  Street,  New  York  City,  and  I'm  sure  he'll 
be  glad  of  your  welcoming  him  back  into  civil  life 
and  pictures.  If  you  are  so  interested  in  him. 
you'll  probably  enjoy  reading  the  news  about  him 
and  seeing  his  picture  in  the  Screen  Gossip  De- 
partment of  this  very  issue  of  Picture- Play. 
Matt,  Tom,  Owen,  Mary,  and  Joe  comprise  the 
Moore  family.  Some  of  the  motion-picture  stars 
go  under  taken  names,  but  the  majority  of  them 
consider  their  own  good  enough.  Mary  Pick- 
ford's  real  name  is  Gladys  Smith.  Mary  Miles 
Minter's  real  name  is  Juliet  Shelby.  William 
Smith  was  Franklyn  Farnum's  real  name,  and 
Olive  Duffy  is  none  other  than  the  Triangle  star, 
Olive  Thomas. 


Learn  to  Treat  Disease 

This  Way 

This  is  a  small  reproduction  of  one  of  22  magnificent  charts  all 
of  which  we  want  to  send  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  just  to  show 

you  how  easily  you  can  master  the  modern  drugless  healing  method  of  Chiropractic 
and  how  successfully  you  can  treat  disease  by  this  method. 

These  charts  show  the  different  pain  and  nerve  areas  of  the  body.   The  science 
of  Chiropractic  is  based  upon  the  well  known  principle  that  each  trunk  or  main 
nerve  branching  from  the  spinal  cord  communicates,  through  its  own  intricate 
system  of  nerves  and  nerve  fillaments,  with  its  own  particular  nerve  area;  that  when 
there  is  bone  pressure  on  that  trunk  nerve  where  it  leaves  the  spinal  column  there  will 
be  pain  in  the  area  it  controls;  and  that  by  relieving  the  pressure  the  pain  is  banished. 
Chiropractic  teaches  you  how  to  locate  nerve  pressure  at  any  point  along  the  spinal 
column  and  how  to  relieve  it.   It  is  all  very  simple. 

BE  A  DOCTOR  OF 

CHIROPRACTIC 

Advanced  Science  of  Spinal  Adjustment 

v         The  great  profession  that  is  so  rapidly  forging  ahead— that  within  the 
}    paat  few  years  has  taken  the  longest  forward  strides  ever  known  in  the  history 
of  drusrless  healing.   The  profession  that  has  called  to  its  ranks  thousands  of 
ambitious  men  and  women  from  every  walk  of  life.   Today  it  is  calling  more 
loualy,  more  insistently  than  ever  before  because  the  tide  has  turned  strongly 
in  favor  of  drugless  healing.    In  larger  numbers  than  ever  before,  intelligent, 
tninking  people  are  being  convinced  that  CHIROPRACTIC  is  the  common-sense 
and  really  scientific  way  to  relieve  pain  and  disease.   Right  now  the  demand  for 
Doctors  of  Chiropractic  ia  far  greater  than  the  supply. 

f  ^  _         _  m.  I  ¥    k   The  American  University  method  of  teaching 

JLearn  at  Home  enables 


In  Spare  Time 


you  to  study  by  mail  or  in  class  and  ob- 
tain a  complete  mastery  of  Chiropractic  in  the 
shortest  time  consistent  with  thoroughness, 
while  you  hold  your  position.    And  you  can  pay 
on  easy  terms.    From  the  day  you  enroll  your  instruction  will  be  under  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  a  splendid  faculty  of  Chiropractic  experts  who  devote  their  entire 
time  and  thoughtto  the  advancement  of  this  great  profession.  Our  one  aim  will  be  to 
make  you  successful — just  as  American  University  training  has  made  so  many  others 
eminently  successful.  Wewill  workwhole-heartedly  with  you  to  advance  your  interests 
so  that,  in  a  short  time  you,  like  thousands  of  other  Chiropractors,  can  earn  a  good  incoma. 

$3000  to  $5000  a  Year 

There  are  many  instances  of  Chiropractors  earning  from  $3000  to  $5000  a  year.  Some 
upwards  of  $10,000.  Dr.  M.  D.  Moore,  of  Kentucky,  reports  an  income  of  $9,000  a  year. 
j£r.  L.  H.  Roche,  New  Jersey,  $5,000;  Dr.  Hanna,  of  Florida,  over  $5,000  yearly. 

The  success  of  Chiropractors  in  many  cases  has  come  so  quickly  as  to  be  almost  start- 
ling—almost like  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  gold  mine.   And  yet,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  when  you  consider  the  scientific  accuracy  of  Chiropractic  methods,  the  really 
remarkable  results  of  a  beneficial  character  in  the  treatment  of  both  acute  and  chronic 
cases  that  have  been  accomplished  through  these  methods,  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  people  who  show  a  decided  preference  for  Chiropractic  over  any  other  treatment  for 
their  bodily  ills  and  the  comparatively  few  Chiropractors  that  are  now  in  the  field. 


—Your  Great  Opportunity 


If  others  have  achieved  such  remarkable  successes  is  there  any  reason 
why  you  should  not  do  as  well  or  even  better? 

Why  not  get  out  of  the  rut  and  qualify  now  for  this  splendid  profession 
that  offers  such  remarkable  possibilities  for  making  you  prosperous  and  in- 
dependent? No  matter  where  you  live,  if  you  are  ambitious  to  make  money, 
increase  your  social  standing  and  be  a  "somebody"  in  the  world,  our  course 
in  Chiropractic  will  point  the  way  for  the  attainment  of  your  ambition. 
No  special  preliminary  study  required.  You  graduate  with  the  degree  of 
D.  C.  (Doctor  of  Chiropractic),  receive  a  handsome  diploma,  FREE,  and 
are  ready  at  once  to  open  your  office. 

m  P  ■      offer  at  once.   Regular  value  of  the  22  mag" 

VlCL  llCe  L,h&rtS  nincentchartsis$31.50.  Many  of  these  charts 
*  *****  *********  are  handsomely  lithographed  in  life-like 
colors.  To  secure  your  prompt  enrollment  we  offer  them  ABSOLUTELY 
FREE.  Mail  coupon  and  get  all  the  facts— then  judge  for  yourself.  We 
will  send  you  our  beautiful  new  illustrated  book,  full  particulars  regarding 
course,  easy  terms,  together  with  free  charts  offer  immediately  upon  receipt 
of  coupon  or  postal  card  request.   Don't  put  it  off— act  today.   Send  NOW. 

AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 


AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

Manierre  Bldg.,  Dept.  402  Chicago,  111. 

Without  cost  or  obligation  send  me  by  mail,  your  new 
illustrated,  72-page  book  and  your  Free  Charts  offer. 


Manierre  Bldg.  Dept.  402 


Chicago,  HI.  I 


City. 


mm  TABLETS 

jfj     \  Grippe 

m     I  H  Cold 

fflP^ll  |B  in  the 
iV    ■   M  Head 

Headaches 
Neuralgias 
Spanish  Influenza 

Women's  Aches  and  Ills 
Rheumatic  and  Sciatic  Pains 

Ask  Your  Druggist  for  A-K  Tablets 
Sold  in  Convenient  Pocket  Packages 


Small  Size 

lOc 


Fac-Simile 


Dozen  Size 

23c 


See  Monogram  /fa  on  the  Qenuine 

The  Antikamnia  Remedy  Company 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


To  Help  Make 
Strong,  Keen 
Red  Blooded 
mericans 


Now 


Being  used  by  over  three  million  peo- 
ple annually.  It  will  increase  the 
strength  of  weak,  nervous,  run-down 
folks  in  two  weeks*  time  jn  many  in- 
stances. Ask  your  Doctor  or  drug- 
gist about  it. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Miss  B.  T. — If  you  will  glance  at  the  rules  at 
the  head  of  the  Oracle  Department,  you  will  see 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  questions 
pertaining  to  matrimony.  I'm  sorry !  All  the 
stars  send  their  pictures  to.  admirers  upon  re- 
quest. The  majority  of  them  require  twenty-five 
cents  or  a  Thrift  Stamp  in  exchange  for  their  pic- 
tures. They  receive  hundreds  of  such  requests 
daily,  and  it  would  keep  them  all  broke  if  they 
were  to  send  out  their  photographs,  gratis.  The 
pictures  cost  them  about  twenty-eight  cents 
apiece,  including  postage,  and  so  they  lose  a  few 
cents  anyway.  You  can  get  in  touch  with  William 
S.  Hart  by  writing  to  him  in  care  of  the  W.  S. 
Hart  Studio,  Sunset  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. Ruth  Roland  gets  her  letters  in  care  of 
Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  and  Callender  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  California.  Pearl  White  should  be 
addressed  in  care  of  the  Pathe  Exchange,  25  West 
Forty-fifth  Street,  Xew  York  City. 

Miss  Mary  I. — I  couldn't  tell  you  whether  you 
would  make  an  actress  or  not  by  having  you 
write  me  your  description.  There  are  some  very 
beautiful  women,  and  some  handsome  men,  who 
could  never  become  actresses  or  actors.  It  has 
to  be  in  you,  and  your  looks  do  not  influence  your 
ability  in  the  least.  Of  course,  they  help  a  great 
deal  in  making  you  attractive  to  an  audience,  but 
the  day  is  past  when  just  being  "good  looking'' 
was  enough — for  which  let  us  be  truly-  thankful — 
because  it  insures  us  against  pictures  with  artists 
of  little  or  no  merit.  In  order  to  "get  by"  with 
an  audience  these  days,  you  have  to  deliver  the 
goods,  and  it  must  be  something  a  great  deal 
stronger  than  mere  good  looks,  or  }tou  can't  make 
a  sale.  Fourteen  years  is  rather  an  early  age,  my 
young  friend,  to  be  sure  of  your  profession.  By 
the  time  you  are  seventeen  or  eighteen,  your  en- 
tire outlook  on  life  and  your  ambitions  may  be 
entirely  changed,  and  you  will  probably  laugh  at 
yourself  for  ever  being  so  determined  that  the 
life  of  a  motion-picture  actress  was  the  only  one 
which  you  could  bear.  I  shall  look  for  a  letter 
from  you  four  years  from  now,  telling  me  that  1 
was  right. 

Two  Girls. — You  are  thinking  of  Shirley  Ma- 
son and  Viola  Dana.  They  are  sisters.  Leonie 
Flugrath  is  the  correct  name  of  Shirley.  Mary 
Miles  Minter,  who  was  christened  Juliet  Shelby, 
has  a  sister  Margaret.  She  and  her  sister  will 
be  seen  in  a  new  film  from  the  American  Film 
Company's  studios  very  shortly,  called  "Wives 
and  Other  Wives."  It  is  against  the  rules  of  the 
Oracle  Department  to  answer  questions  about 
matrimony,  and  I  can't  make  an  exception  in 
your  case.  Read  the  rules  over  before  you  write 
again,  so  I  will  be  able  to  answer  all  of  ^  your 
queries  next  time.  "The  Forbidden  City"  is  the 
latest  Norma  Talmadge  feature.  Thomas 
Meighan  is  her  leading  man  in  this.  Anita  Stewart 
was  off  the  screen  so  long  because  of  legal  diffi- 
culties over  her  contract  with  the  Vitagraph. 
She  is  now  making  features  for  her  own  com- 
pany, which  will  be  released  by  the  First  National 
Exhibitors'  Circuit. 


"Why  Didn't 
I  Reduce 
Long  Ago?" 

Taking  off  surplus  weight  is  a  mild 
and  pleasant  process  by  the  Korein  sys- 
tem. Almost  day  by  day  you  notice  your 
figure  growing  more  lithe  and  graceful, 
your  features  becoming  more  youthfu  , 
your  vitality  increasing.  Being  fat  is  so 
unnecessary  when  you  can  reduce  to  your 
normal  weight  without  discomfort  or  detain  g 
yourself  the  indulgences  that  make  life 
pleasant  for  you.  You  will  soon  wonder 
why  you  did  not  reduce  long  ago. 

ij  REDUCE  YOUR  WEIGHT;  obtain  a  natural,  attractive 
figure  by  the  delightful  Korein  system,  using  Oil  of  Korein 
and  following  the  directions.  No  starving;  indeed  you  may  eat 
as  much  as  you  need  and  can  include  some  sweets.  No  strenuous 
exercises  or  weakening  hot  baths,  nothing  uncomfortable. 

€J  FAMOUS  ACTRESSES,  now  on  stage  or  in  moving  <5  GUARANTEED.    You  may  eliminate  5  to  60  or  more 

pictures,  rely  upon  Korein  system  to  eliminate  adiposity  pounds— whatever  you  need— under  our  $100  GUAR- 

and  keep  their  figures  attractive.    Society  and  business  ANTEE.    Costs  you  nothing  if  you  do  not  reduce, 

women,  women  at  home  and  all  others  use  Korein  system.  «fl  GET  OIL  OF  KOREIN  (in  capsules)  at  any  busy 

<I  FOR  MEN,  the  best  reduction  method  is  Korein  sys-  druggist's.   Sold  everywhere  in  America  and  sale  increas- 

tem.    Legions  of  testimonials.  ing  because  so  highly  recommended. 

Uil^/Kur^in 


The  Gentle  Way  To  Reduce 


r  If  you  are  over-stout,  you  know  the  dis- 
comfort of  being  so.  You  may  be  clever  enough 
to  make  others  imagine  you  are  glad  to  be  fat, 
that  you  are  as  contented  as  you  outwardly  seem 
—but  you  know  the  truth.  You  suffer  discom- 
fort.   You  wish  you  were  thinner. 

1!  You  need  no  longrer  sit  idly  by  and  watch 
slender  persons  enviously.  Become  supple, 
light  and  cheerful.  Improve  your  physical  and 
mental  condition— add  years  to  your  life  and 
life  to  your  years. 


f  The  Secret  is  in  following: 
Korein  System.    It  is  for  both 

sexes,  all  ages.  There  is  pleasure  in 
realizing  that  you  are  a  little  thin- 
ner, in  better  health  and  more  at- 
tractive each  day. 

*T  Follow  the  directions  of  the 

Korein  System  of  weight  reduc- 
tion, they  are  simple,  pleasant  and 
resultful.  Begin  to  feel  the  benefit 
at  once. 


BOOK 

FREE 


S  A  $100.00  Guarantee  is  enclosed  in  each 
box  of  Oil  of  Korein.  Cash  to  you  if  you  do  not 
reduce. 

t  This  is  the  right  time  of  the  year  to 
begin  reducing  your  weight.  Your  health  will 
improve  apace.  You  will  become  more  active 
and  more  efficient. 

%  Your  figure  will  be  more  normal,  at- 
tractive; you  will  realize  the  benefit  of  your 
newly    attained    superior    personality.  Gaiyi 
youth  and  beauty! 


f  If  your  drug-gist  doesn't  have 
Oil  of  Korein  in  stock,  he  will 
obtain  it  for  you.  Or  we  will 
mail  you  a  package  in  plain  wrap- 
per, for  which  you  may  pay  when 
it  has  come  to  you. 

H  Write  for  our  free  book.  "Re- 
duce Weight  Happily."  It  will 
help  you.  Address: 


Korein  Company,  NB--151,  Station  F,  New  York 


NDS 

!HES 


Send  for  Diamond, 
Watch  and  Jewelry 
Catalog.   IT  IS  FREE! 

There  are  over  2000  photographic  illus- 
trations of  Diamond  Rings,  Diamond  La 
Vallieres,  Diamond  Ear  Screws,  Diamond 
Scarf  Pins,  Diamond  Studs,  Signet  and 
Emblem  Rings,  Watches,  Wrist  Watches, 
Bracelets,  Cuff  Links,  Brooches,  Lockets, 
Chains,  Charms,  Silverware,  Clocks, 
Toilet  Sets;  also  our  wonderfully  showy 
assembled  Solitaire  Diamond  Clusters. 

Whatever  you  select  will  be  sent,  all 
shipping  charges  prepaid. 

You  See  and  Examine  the  Article 
Right  in  Your  Own  Hands 

If  satisfied,  pay  one-fifth  of  purchase 
price  and  keep  it;  balance  divided  into 
eight  equal  amounts,  payable  monthly. 
Every  article  is  specially  priced. 

Any  diamond  purchased  from  U9may  be 
exchanged  for  other  selection  at  the  full 
price  paid.  With  this  privilege  you  need 
have  no  hesitancy  in  making  selections. 

WATCHES  Sate?^1,?!  % 
scribes  all  the  new  watches— 15,  17,  19,  21, 
23  Jewels,  solid  gold  and  gold  filled  eases; 
all  the  new  popular  designs.  Splendid  bar- 
gains in  25-year  guaranteed  watches  on 


£j  credit  terms 
as  low  as 


$2.50  A  MONTH 

Send  for  Catalog,  make  selections  and  have  as 
many  articles  as  you  wish  charged  in  one  account. 

LOFTIS  BROS.  &  CO. 

National  Credit  Jewelers 
Dept-  L927  108  N.  State  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
(Eat.  1868)      STORES  IN  LEADING  CITIES 


EARN  $1200  A  YEAR 
IN  SPARE 
TIME 


WRITING  ONE  PHOTOPLAY 

 week  right  in  your  own  home.  We 

show  you  how  to  TURN  YOUR  IDEAS  INTO 
DOLLARS.  Demand  increasingly  Greater  than 
—  Supply.  Easy,  fascinating,  instructive  work. 
NO  EXPERIENCE  NECESSARY— just  common  sense  and  OUR 
HELP  to  make  your  "happy  thoughts"  and  daily  experiences 
into  scenarios.  In  the  lives  of  all  people — in  YOUR  life— are 
many  incidents  that  trill  make  heart  appealing  photoplays  the 
producers  are  looking  for.  Write  NOW  for  our  FREE  book 
of  valuable  information  and  Special  price  and  PRIZE  OFFER 
Chicago  Photoplaywright  College,    Box278X.Y»  Chicago. 


J 


Miss  Betty  Parker 


Makes  stubborn 

hair  easy  to 
comb,  neat  and 
attractive 

Adopted  by 
Screen 
Stage 
Society 


Jay  Dillon 


Featured  in  Jack  Nor-uorth's  "Odds  and  Ends' 
Because  Hair-Dress  will  make  the  most  stubborn  hair  stay  the 
way  you  comb  it  and  retain  a  smooth,  dressy  appearance  the  entire 
evening.  With  Hair-Dress  you  can  comb  your  hair  any  fashion- 
able style— straight  back— any  way  you  want  it.  Hair-Dress  will 
also  give  to  your  hair  that  beautiful  lustre  so  much  in  vogue  with 
men  and  women  of  the  stage,  the  screen  and  societv.  Is  harmless 
and  acts  as  an  excellent  tonic. 

S*»nrl  frkf  TVail    la*.   Send  fifty  cents  today  for  a  trial  jar.    Use  It 

>->cuu  i  or  i  ran  jar  five  davs.  If  it  isn.t  3-ust  what  you  have  been 

looking  for— send  it  back.  Your  money  will  be  cheerfully  returned  to  you. 
Send  United  States  stamps,  coin  or  money  order.  Your  jar  of  delicately 
scented,  greaseless  Hair-Dress  will  be  promptly  mailed  postpaid.  Send  for 
this  wonderful  toilet  necessity-today.     -        -    _ 

Send  $1.00  for  Three  Months'  Supply 
HAIR -DRESS  CO.,    Dept.  3,     4652  N.  Campbell  Avenue,  Chicago 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

The  Big  Four. — June  Elvidge  was  born  in  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  and  not  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  a3 
you  think.  Matrimonial  questions  are  against  the 
rules  of  the  Oracle.  Glance  through  them  before 
you  write  again,  as  it  will  save  us  both  a  little 
trouble.  Norma  Talmadge  spends  her  time  be- 
tween Los  Angeles,  California,  and  New  York 
City,  making  her  film  productions  for  the  Select 
Pictures  Corporation.  Eugene  O'Brien  receives 
his  mail  at  the  Paramount  Pictures  Corporation, 
485  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  "Wallace  Reid 
gets  his  letters  at  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  California.  June  Elvidge  can  be 
reached  at  the  World  Film  Corporation,  130  West 
Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York  City.  Jane  and 
Katherine  Lee  read  their  mail  every  da}-  at  the 
Fox  Studios,  Western  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. Norma  Talmadge  and  Alice  Brad}*  both 
call  for  their  mail  at  the  Select  Pictures  Corpora- 
tion, 729  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Miss  O.  G. — Nothing  is  required  to  become  a 
motion-picture  actor  or  actress  but  ability,  a 
pleasing  personality,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of 
good  looks.  Money  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
But  until  you  have  convinced  some  company  that 
you  are  good  you  will  have  a  hard  time  getting  in. 
even  if  you  have  done  a  little  extra  work.  There 
are  a  great  many  people  of  proven  ability  out  of 
jobs  in  the  motion-picture  business  to-day.  The 
companies  are  making  fewer  pictures  every  year 
instead  of  more,  and  therefore  they  do  not  re- 
quire as  many  people  to  work  as  formerly.  It 
is  now  narrowing  down  to  the  very  best  of  the 
lot,  and  the  biggest  drawing  cards,  because  pop- 
ularity is  all  that  a  producer  has  to  bank  on.  If 
his  star  is  popular,  he  or  she  brings  in  the  money, 
and  if  not,  he  or  she  doesn't,  so  the  producer 
naturally  is  keeping  only  the  people  who  make  a 
hit  at  the  box  office  of  the  theaters. 

Bessie  R. — You  are  referring  to  G.  M.  Ander- 
son and  not  W.  G.  He  is  the  one  you  are  think- 
ing about  in  the  old  Essanay  pictures.  He  has 
returned  to  the  screen  in  his  famous  Western 
parts,  and  his  first  one  has  been  released  al- 
ready. It  is  called  "Shootin'  Mad."  Address  him 
in  care  of  the  General  Film  Company,  New  York 
City. 

M.  H.  H. — Marjorie  Rambeau  has  played  in 
several  motion  pictures  for  the  Mutual  program, 
and  is  going  to  appear  on  the  screen  again  soon. 
She  is  now  back  on  the  stage  in  a  new  play.  Ann 
Little  gets  her  mail  at  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  California.  William  S.  Hart 
was  born  in  Newburg,  New  York.  Ruth  Roland 
was  born  in  San  Francisco  in  1893.  She  get> 
her  mail  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  an  l 
Callender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Calif  orni-r. 
Philo  McCullough  is  not  a  star.  He  plays  heavies 
and  an  occasional  leading-man  role  when  it  is 
suited  to  him.  The  "Neglected  Wife"  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Balboa  company,  and  released  by  the 
Pathe.  Address  him  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis. 
W'allace  Reid  was  born  in  1892,  in  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri. Dublin,  Ireland,  is  the  birthplace  of  Wil- 
liam Desmond. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Philip  J.  B. — You  only  sent  three  cent>  in 
stamps  with  your  letter,  instead  of  the  six  cents' 
worth  you  thought  you  sent.  Probably  the  three 
you  stuck  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope  con- 
stitute the  other  three,  eh  ?  Also,  it  is  advisable 
to  see  that  there  is  glue  on  the  back  of  the  stamps, 
as  it  is  not  allowed  by  the  government  to  pin 
them  on,  and  the  paste  jar  in  the  office  is  getting  ! 
low.  You  know  we  have  to  save  on  everything 
these  days. 

Ex  id  Bexxett  Fax. — Yes,  the  blond  lady  who 
played  sister  to  Enid  Bennett  in  "Naughty, 
Naughty,"  looked  enough  like  Enid  Bennett  to  be 
her  sister.  Well,  why  shouldn't  she.  when  it  was 
none  other  than  Marjorie  Bennett,  Enid's  honest- 
to-goodness  sister  in  real  as  well  as  reel  life? 
Gloria  Hope  was  the  other  girl.  Robert  McKim 
was  the  villain  with  the  mustache,  and  not  the 
young  bank  cashier  in  Enid's  ''When  Do  We 
Eat?''  Al  Ray  is  the  young  man  who  played  that 
role  in  the  picture.  You  can  reach  him  by  letter  . 
in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  and  Callender 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Yes,  I  think 
Al  will  send  you  one  of  his  pictures,  and  Enid, 
too.  She  still  gets  her  mail  at  the  Ince  Studios, 
Georgia  and  Girard  Streets,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 

D.  A.  D. — The  rules  at  the  head  of  the  Oracle 
Department  say  that  matrimonial  questions  can- 
not be  answered,  and  what's  the  use  of  having 
rules  at  all  if  they  aren't  obeyed?  Sorry,  but  I 
can't  break  them  even  for  you.  Marguerite  Clark 
was  born  on  February  22,  1887.  She  is  but 
four  feet  ten  inches  tall,  and  would  not  weigh 
over  ninety  pounds  with  a  brick  in  each  hand. 
She  has  hazel  eyes  and  brown  hair,  with  a  very 
fair  complexion.  She  can  be  reached  in  care  of 
the  Paramount  Pictures  Corporation,  485  Fifth 
Avenue,  Xew  York  City.  I  am  sure  that  she  will 
gladly  send  you  one  of  her  best  pictures,  but  you 
had  better  inclose  a  Thrift  Stamp  with  your  re- 
quest, as  this  is  the  plan  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
screen  favorites  to  boost  the  sale  of  War  Savings 
Stamps,  and  help  the  government.  The}-  send  j 
back  the  Thrift  Stamp  with  the  photo,  but  you 
can  see  for  yourself  that  it  helps  Uncle  Sam  a 
great  deal,  because  the  big  stars  receive  several 
hundred  requests  a  day  for  their  pictures.  Anna 
never  told  me  what  the  Q  stood  for,  but  I  think  it 
might  well  stand  for  "queen."  Yes,  it  was  she  \ 
who  played  opposite  George  M.  Cohan  in  his 
"Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate."  Florence  Vidor  was 
Sessue  Hayakawa's  opposite.  Lila  Lee  is  only 
fourteen  years  old.  I  don't  agree  with  you  that 
sh^  looks  nineteen,  at  least.  Harold  Lockwood 
died  of  pneumonia  as  a  result  of  Spanish  in- 
fluenza in  October.  Xorma  Talmadge  is  still 
making  features  for  the  Select  Pictures  Corpora- 
tion, and  William  Farnum  is  still  William  Fox's 
big  bet.  Xorma  will  get  any  letters  sent  to  her 
at  the  Select  Pictures  Corporation,  729  Seventh 
Avenue,  Xew  York  City,  and  Bill  can  always  be 
reached  at  the  Fox  Studios,  Western  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  California.  You  have  selected  a  very 
clever  and  popular  lot  of  favorites. 


Banish  Pimples 
Easily,  Quickly 

Let  Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers  Give 
You  a  Complexion  to  Rival  the 
Kind  People  Rave  Over 

SEND  FOR   FREE  TRIAL  PACKAGE 


There  is  only  one  way  to  remove  pimples, 
blackheads,  eruptions  and  eczema  with  its 
rash  and  itch,  and  that  is  by  Stuart's  Cal- 
cium Wafers  in  the  blood. 

Their  wonderful  calcium  sulfide  supplies 
the  blood  with  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
actions  known  to  science.  This  is  its  activ- 
ity in  keeping  firm  the  tiny  fibres  that  com- 
pose even  such  tiny  muscles  as  those  which 
control  the  slightest  change  of  expression, 
such  as  the  eyelids,  lips,  and  so  on.  It  is 
this  substance  which  pervades  the  entire 
skin,  keeps  it  healthy  and  drives  away  im- 
purities. Get  a  50-cent  box  of  Stuart's 
Calcium  Wafers  at  any  drug  store  and 
learn  the  great  secret  of  facial  beauty. 

A  free  trial  package  will  be  mailed  if  you 
will  send  the  coupon. 

Free  Trial  Coupon 

F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  78 1  Stuart  Bldg.,  Mar- 
shall, Mich.  Send  me  at  once,  by  return  mail,  a  free 
trial  package  of  Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers. 

Name      --  -  — 

Street   

City    State—  


WRITERS' 

FREE  BOOK! 

A  wonderful  ,  book — read  about  it  ! 

Tells  how  easily  Stories  and  Plays  are  co  nceived,  written, 
perfected,  sold.  How  many  who  don't  DREAM  they  can 
write,  suddenly  find  it  out.  How  the  Scenario  Kings  and 
the  Story  Queens  live  and  work.  How  bright  men  and 
women,  without  any  special  instruction,  learn  to  their 
own  amazement  that  their  simplest  Ideas  may  furnish 
brilliant  plots  for  Plays  and  Stories.  How  your  own 
imagination  may  provide  an  endless  gold  mine  of 
Ideas  that  will  bring  you  Happy  Success  and  hand- 
some Cash  Royalties.  How  new  writers  get  their 
names  into  print.  How  to  tell  if  you  ARE  a  writer. 
How  to  develop  your  "story  fancy, 
weave  clever  word  -  pictures  and 
unique,  thrilling,  realistic  plots. 
How  your  friends  may  be  your  worst 
judges.  How  to  avoid  discourage- 
ment, and  the  pitfalls  of  Failure. 
HOW  to  WIN  !  This  surprising  book 
is  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  No  charge. 
No  obligation.  Your  copy  is  wait- 
ing for  you.  Write  for  it 
NOW.   Just  address 


WRITERS' 
SERVICE, 

Dept.  15 
AUBURN, 
N.  Y. 


WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR 
A  SONG 

We  compose  music,  secure  copyright  and  submit  copies  to 
leading  publishers.  Submit  poems  now — examination  free. 

BROADWAY  STUDIOS,  104D 
Fitzgerald  Bldg.,  Broadway  at  43rd  St.,  New  York 

Be  a  Moving  Picture  Star 

Do  you  know  that  many  Moving  Picture 
actors  and  actresses  get  from  $500  to 
$5000  a  week?  Many  young  ladies  and 
young  men  working  for  small  wages  could 
do  just  as  well  if  they  knew  how.  This 
book  will  teach  you  everything  from  start 
to  finish.  Also  tells  how  and  where  to 
apply  for  a  position.  Gives  the  addresses 
of  aU  the  studios  and  managers  and  tells 
everything  in  detail.  It  is  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  profession  and  the  de- 
mand exceeds  the  supply  all  the  time. 
We  will  mail  the  book  to  you  for  10c 
and  2c  for  mailing. 

YOUNGS  PUB.  CO. 
Dept.  E         East  Norwalk,  Conn. 


For  you  to 
keep  and 
use  for  a 
tnonth  as 
your  own, 

Would 

YOU  then 
agree  to 
show  the 
bicycle  to 
ten  or  more 
of  your  friends 
and  tell  of  the 
low  prices,  easy 
terms  and  exceptional  offers  I  make,  all  of  which  I  will  explain  if  you 
will  say  on  a  postal,  "Send  particulars  of  Bicycle  Offer'"  and  ad- 
dress your  postal  card  or  letter:  Personal  for  G.  L.  LEWIS,  Mgr. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  ioi  Mead  Block,  Chicago 


(The  Picture  Oracle— Continued.) 
Miss  F.  S. — So  you  liked  the  November  cover 
of  William  S.  Hart  better  than  any  of  the  others  ? 
It  was  very  nice,  but  we  have  some  other  dandies 
coming  that  I  know  will  please  you  as  well. 
Wrong  to  write  and  ask  him  for  his  photograph  ? 
I  should  say  not !  I  am  sure  that  he  would  send  it 
to  you,  too.  Better  inclose  twenty-five  cents  with 
your  request.  He  can  be  reached  at  the  W.  S. 
Hart  Studio,  Sunset  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles, 
California.  Your  letter  was  not  in  time  to  get 
in  the  issue  you  wanted.  We  go  to  press  too  early 
for  that.  Hart  seems  to  be  just  as  popular  as  he 
ever  wTas.  Of  course,  you  may  write  again.  I 
am  always  glad  to  hear  from  new  readers,  and 
there's  nothing  I  want  more  than  to  have  them 
become  regular  writers  along  with  the  others. 

Violet. — Violet  Mersereau  was  born  in  Xcw 
York.  She  is  five  feet  four  inches  tall,  weighs 
fifteen  pounds  over  the  hundred  mark,  and  has 
blond  hair  with  dark-blue  eyes.  You  can  reach 
her  with  a  letter  bearing  the  address  of  the  Uni- 
versal Film  Company,  1600  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  She  will  have  a  new  picture  released  very 
shortly  now. 

Hattie  P. — No,  I  am  not  the  editor  of  Picture- 
Play  Magazine,  and  don't  envy  the  fellow  who 
is,  his  job.  I  have  turned  your  letter  over  to 
him  with  the  six  cents  in  stamps,  and  he  has  sent 
you  a  copy  of  the  Market  Booklet.  It  will  give 
you  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  moving- 
picture  companies  of  importance  in  the  United 
States,  which  is  what  you  want. 

Miss  Dorothy  A. — Address  George  .Walsh  and 
Theda  Bara  at  the  Fox  Film  Studios,  Western 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Douglas  Fair- 
banks gets  all  of  his  mail  at  the  Lasky  Studios, 
Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  California.  Charles 
Chaplin  has  his  own  studio,  the  Charles  Chaplin 
Studios,  Hollywood,  California,  where  he  re- 
ceives his  mail.  Address  Mary  Pickford  in  care 
of  the  Mary  Pickford  Productions,  Los  Angeles, 
California.  Address  her  as  Mary  Pickford,  and 
not  as  Gladys  Smith.  Marguerite  Clark  collects 
her  daily  bundle  of  mail  at  the  Paramount  Pic- 
tures Corporation,  485  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  If  you  want  photos  of  these  stars,  don't 
forget  to  inclose  twenty-five  cents  with  each  re- 
quest. 

Billie  Russell. — William  S.  Hart  can  be  ad- 
dressed at  the  W.  S.  Hart  Studios,  Sunset  Boule- 
vard, Los  Angeles,  California.  I  am  sure  that  he 
would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  3tou.  He  is 
back  on  the  coast  now  after  making  a  trip  East, 
and  busy  working  on  some  new  pictures.  He 
filmed  the  exteriors  for  several  of  his  stories 
while  he  was  in  New  York,  which  will  be  an 
entirely  new  atmosphere  for  him  to  be  seen  in. 
Yes,  he  wears  a  dress  suit  in  quite  a  few  scenes, 
too.  Haven't  seen  him  in  the  soup  and  fish  since 
"Between  Men."  Remember  it?  House  Peters 
was  the  heavy.  Hart's  characterizations  have  done 
a  great  deal  for  a  lot  of  people,  I  should  imagine. 
They  certainly  show  strength  of  character  in  every 
one  of  them. 


IN  THIS  DAY  AND  AGE 
attention  to  your  appearance 
is  an  absolute  necessity  if 
you  expect  to  make  the  most 
out  of  life.  Not  only  should 
you  wish  to  appear  as  attrac- 
tive as  possible  for  your  own 
self-satisfaction,  which  is  alone 
well  worth  your  efforts,  but  you 
will  find  the  world  in  general 
judging  you  greatly,  if  not 
wholly,  by  your  "looks,"  there- 
fore  it  pays  to  •'  look  your  best" 
at  all  times.  p«rmlt  no  on* 
to  ■••  you  looking  other* 
wise;  it  will  injure  your  wel- 
farel  Upon  the  impression  you 
constantly  make  rests  the  fail- 
ure or  success  of  your  life. 
Which  is  to  be  your  ultimate 
destiny?  My  new  Nose-Shaper 
"TRApos''  (Model  24)  corrects 
now  ill -shaped  noses  without 
operation,  quickly,  safely  and 
permanently.  Is  pleasant  and 
does  not  Interfere  with  one's 
occupation,  being  worn  at  night. 


YOU  HAVE  A  BEAUTIFUL  FACE 

BUT  YOUR  NOSE? 


oses  -without  cost  if  not  satisfactory 


TRILETY,  Face  Specialist,  1036  Ackerman  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


HYS A  GIBSON 


B 


"Everyone  A  'Gibson'-ite'* 
The  Aeolian  The  Hazard 

Mandolin  Quartet  Quartet 


m 


The  Sweet, 

? ::'  11 

Mellow  Tone 

of  '  'Gibson" 

Instruments 

has  made 

many  a 

"Sammies" 

Departure 

wSm  'mm 

easier  to  bear 

Terms  as 
low  a3  Sl.OU  down— 
$1.50  per  month.  Mandolin  or 
Guitar  sent  on  approval.  Liberal 
allowance  on  old  instruments  in  exchange  for 
the  "Gibson."  The  wonderful  new  Gibson  violin 
construction  has  set  the  wholo  Mandolin  and  Guitar 
world  talking.  Get  our  new  FREE  BOOK— 112  pages— 111  illus- 
trations, a  valuable  fund  of  information  for  player  and  teacher. 
Also  FREE  treatise  on  "HOW  TO  PRACTICE." 

Exclusive  Features  That  Make  Every  Gifcsoji  Matchless: 

Stradivarius  arching— scientific  graduation  from  thick- 

nessatcenter  to  thinness  at  rim,  securing  strength— sensitiveness 

— free  vibration  of  entire  sounding  board.  Tilted  neck,  high 

bridge  with  extension  string  holder,  securing  increased 
string  pressure  that  vibrates  a  larger  sounding  board,  producing  a 
bignesaof  tone  never  before  realized.  Reinforced,  rton  warp- 
able  neck— elevated  guard  plate  or  finger  rest— easy 
action— adjustable  string-bearing  at  bridge  overcoming 
sharping  of  heavier  strings  in  upper  positions. 

Make  $1800  to  $5000  or  More  a  Year 

and  class  instruction  and  the  sale  of  Gibsons,  i       „,      -a  Larsons  »t. 

'iMMntBirVr    nrnfessinnaUTr  an/1  fi„  =  r»_     *  KalMiaZOO,  fiUCD.,  I  .  ».  A. 


Become  a  teacher, 
locality  for  private 

Gibson  instruments  have  "made"  many  a  teacher,  professionally  and  finan-  »   .  » 

cially.  We  have  a  permanent  teaching  and  business  opportunity  now  open  /  Gentlemen: -Without  obligation,  send 
for  either  sex.  Other  positions  pending.    WRITE. PROMPTLY,.  _A_.  C.  Brock-  f  me  *re 


meyer,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Teacher  and  Director,  writes:   "Will  do  $10,000  busi- 

'  "117;  did  $7,000  in  1916."  C.  A.  Templeman,  teacher,  Sioux  City,  la 
writes:  "$4,500  gross  business  for  the  year."  Wm.  Place,  Jr. ,  America*! 
P.I?^?f*.t.^2"^ilt2fJrl,iSS2,„iy.a.r-  §L?!?i5JU'or  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  f 

Become  our  / 
We  » 
tar-  • 


.    jplete  Catalog,  free 
treatise,  also  information  about  the 


UNQUALIFIEDLY  ENDORSES  THE  GIBSON. 


Do  Business  on  Our  Canitat  S£s* 

help  sell.  Agents'  territory  protected.  Stock  furnished.  We  pay  the  ai 
vertising.  You  make  the  profit.  You  pay  forgoods  when  sold;  return  gooas 
not  sold.  Try  our  "Still  Hunt."  FREE  to  those  interested,  our  new  $1.00  ' 
book  "The  Organization,  Direction  and  Maintenance  of  the  Mandolin  / 
Orchestra,"  by  America's  most  successful  director,  Wm.  Place,  Jr.  * 
Write  now  for  Catalog,  Treatise,  "How  to  Practice;  Psychologically  Ex-  § 
plained,"  all  free.    Don't  wait:  ACT  NOW.    FILL  IN  THE  COUPON.  * 

Gibson  Mandolin-Guitar  Co.,    23  Parsons  St., Kalamazoo, Mich.  .U.S. A.  / 


If*  teacher  check  here  p 

□  Mandolin         □  Mando-bass 

□  Mandola  □  Guitar 

□  Mando-celh      □  Hate-guitar 


Address  

Be  sure  you  have  checked  instrument. 


DIAMOND 

»  M_  C      RING  OFFER 

Just  to  advertise  our  famous  Hawaiian  im. 
diamonds— the  greatest  discovery  the  world 
has  ever  known.  We  will  send  absolutely 
free  this  14k  gold  f.  ring,  set  with  a  l-2k 
svaiian  im.  diamond— in  beautiful  ring  box 
Postage  paid.  Pay  postmaster  $1.25  C.  O.  D. 
harges  to  cover  postage,  boxing,  advertising, 
handling,  etc.  If  you  can  tell  it  from  a  real 
diamond  return  and  money  refunded.  Only 
10,000  given  away.  Send  no  money.  Answer 
quick.    Send  size  of  finger. 

KRAUTH  &.  REED,  Dept.  70 

MASONIC  TEMPLE  CHICAGO 


48  Photos  of  Movie  Stars 

reproduced  in  half-tone.  On  card- 
board suitable  for  framing.  Ar- 
buckle,  Bara,  Chaplin,  Pickfords, 
Anita  Stewart,  Pearl  White,  etc. 
Both  male  and  female  STARS  are 
all  here  in  CLASSY  POSES.  By 
mail  postpaid  15  cents.  Stamps 
or  Coin.  Ardee  Publishing  Co., 
Dept.  148,  Stamford,  Conn. 


18% 


Oil  stocks  are  booming.  Dividends 
are  getting  bigger.  Among  all 
the  investment  opportunities  of 
the  age,  none  looks  so  good  as  the  good  oil  stocks. 
We  have  a  limited  block  of  the  stock  of  an  Okla- 
homa Oil  Corporation  now  paying  1%%  per  month, 
or  at  the  rate  of  18%  per  annum.  This  company 
is  developing  fast  and  should  soon  be  paying  much 
larger  dividends.  We  will  gladly  give  you  particulars. 

Write  Today 

Write  for  information  about  this  great  company. 
It  is  worth  looking  into  if  you  want  to  put 
your  money  where  it  will  pay  big  returns. 

Address  either  office 

SERLIS  &  COMPANY 

1  Wall  St.,  New  York  City  10  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


SMASHES 


Look! 

21  Ruby  and  Sap- 
phire Jewels — 
Adjusted  to  the  sec- 
ond— 

Adjusted  to  tempera 
ture  — 

Adjusted  to  isochron- 
ism  — 

Adjusted  topositions— 
25 -year  gold  strata 
case  — 

Genuine  Montgomery 
Railroad  Dial — 
New  Ideas  in  Thin 
Cases. 


Only 


See  It  First 


Burlington  Watch  Co.  \ 

19th  Street  and  Marshall  Blvd.  V 
Dept.  1S83  Chicago,  ill.  \ 

Please  send  me  (without  obligation  and  < 
prepaid)   your  free  book   on  watches 
with   full  explanation  of  your  cash  or 
82.50  a  month  offer  on  the  Burlington  Watch. 


Name., 


Address. 


A  Month 


And  all  of  this  for  $2. 50— only  $2. 50 
per  month — a  great  reduction  in  watch  prices 
-direct  to  you — positively  the  exact  prices 
the  wholesale  dealer  would  have  to  pay.    Think  of 
the  high-grade,  guaranteed  watch  we  offer  here  at 
such  a  remarkable  price.   And,  if  you  wish,  you  may  pay 
this  price  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  a  month.  Indeed,  the 
days  of  exhorbitant  watch  prices  have  passed. 

You  don't  pay 
a  cent  to  any- 
body until  you 

see  the  watch.  You  don't  buy  a  Burlington 
Watch  without  seeing  it.  Look  at  the  splendid 
beauty  of  the  watch  itself.  Thin  model,  handsomely 
shaped  —  aristocratic  in  every  line.  Then  look  at  the 
works!  There  you  will  see  the  masterpiece  of  the  watch 
makers'  skill.  A  perfect  timepiece  adjusted  to  positions, 
temperature  and  isochronism. 
Practically  every  vessel  in  the  TJ.  S.  Navy  has  many  Burlington  watches  aboard. 
Some  have  over  100  Burlingtons.  The  victory  of  the  Burlington  among  the  men  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy  is  testimony  to  Burlington  superiority. 

.  Send  Your  Name  on 
This  Free  Coupon 

Get  the  Burlington  Watch  Book  by  sending  this 
coupon  now.   You.  will  know  a  lot  more  about  watch  buying 
when  you  read  it.    You  will  be  able  to  "steer  clear"  of 
^     the  over-priced  watches  which  are  no  better.  Send 
\     the  coupon  today  for  the  watch  book  and  our  offer. 

\  Burlington  Watch  Co. 

V    19th  Street  and  Marshall  Blvd.,  Dept.  1583  Chicago,  Illinois 


\ 


New  Hair  Growth 
After  BALDNESS 

HAIR  GROWN  ON  MR.  BRITTAIN'S  BALD  HEAD  BY 
INDIANS'  MYSTERIOUS  HAIR  GROWER 


My  head  at  the  top  and  back  was  absolutely  bald.  The  scalp 
was  shiny.  An  expert  said  that  as  he  thought  the  hair  roots  were 
extinct,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  my  ever  having  a  new  hair 
growth. 

Yet  now,  at  an  age  over  66,  I  have  a  luxuriant  growth  of  soft, 
strong,  lustrous  hair!  No  trace  of  baldness.  The  pictures  shown 
here  are  from  my  photographs. 

Indians'  Secret  of  Hair  Growth  Free 


From  former  photograph  of  J.  H.  Erittain 


At  a  time  when  I  had  become 
discouraged  at  trying  various 
hair  lotions,  tonics,  specialists' 
treatments,  etc.,  I  came  across, 
'n  my  travels,  a  Cherokee  In- 
dian "medicine  man"  who  had 
an  elixir  that  he  asseverated 
would  grow  my  hair.  Although 
trial.    To  my  amazement 


I  had  but  little  faith,  I  gave  it  a 

a  light  fuzz  soon  appeared.  It  developed,  day  by  day,  into 
a  healthy  growth,  and  ere  long  my  hair  was  as  prolific  as  in 
my  youthful  days. 

That  I  was  astonished  and  happy  is  expressing  my  state  of 
mind  mildly. 

Obviously,  the  hair  roots  had  not  been  dead,  but  were 
dormant  in  the  scalp,  awaiting  the  fertilizing  potency  of  the 
mysterious  pomade. 

I  negotiated  for  and  came  into  possession  of  the  principle 
for  preparing  this  mysterious  elixir,  now  called  Kotalko,  and 
practical  form  by  a  chemist. 

That  my  own  hair  growth  was  permanent  has  been  amply  proved 
also  children,  have  reported  satisfactory  results  from  Kotalko. 


From  recent  photograph  of  J.  H.  Brittain 

later  had  the  recipe  put  into 
Many  men  and  women, 


HowYOU  May  GrowYOUR  H-  r 


For  Women's  Hair 


My  honest  belief  is  that  hair  roots  rarely  die  even  v  _n  the 
hair  falls  out  through  dandruff,  fever,  excessive  <  _,ness  or 
other  disorders.  I  have  been  told  by  experts  that  often  when 
hair  falls  out  the  roots  become  imbedded 
within  the  scalp,  covered  by  hard  skin,  so  that 
they  remain  for  a  time  like  bulbs  or  seeds  in 
a  bottle  which  wifl  grow  when  fertilized. 
Shampoos  (which  contain  alkalis)  and  hair  lo- 
tions which  contain  alcohol  are  enemies  to  the 
hair,  as  they  dry  it,  making  it  brittle.  Kotalko 
contains  those  elements  of  nature  which  give 
new  vitalitv  to  the  scalp  and  hair.  To  prove 
the  GENUINENESS  of  Kotalko,  I  will  send  the  recipe  FREE 
on  request.  Or  I  will  mail  a  testing  box  of  Kotalko  with  the 
recipe  for  10  cents,  silver  or  stamps.  Satisfy  yourself.  You 
want  to  stop  falling  hair,  eliminate  dandruff  or  cover  that 
bald  spot  with  healthy  hair.  Get  the  testing  box,  apply  once 
or  twice  daily — watch  in  your  mirror!  Addr^rs: 


RECIPE 

Free 


JOHN  HART  BRITTAIN,  BB-151,  Station  F,New York,  N.Y. 


Health 

Power  and  Beauty 

T")0  you  want  them?  Strength 
^  that  is  more  than  mere  muscular 
Strength.   The  strength  of  better  health, 

abundant  nerve  force — the  strength  of  keen  relish. 
Write  and  find  out  what  vibration  will  do  for  you. 

The  beauty  that  every  woman  craves.  A 
clear  complexion — bright  eyes — a  well  rounded 
figure.  Miss  Craig,  one  of  the  stars  of  the  Essanay 
Production,  "The  Palace  of  the  King,"  is  only  one 
of  thousands  of  well-known  women  who  are  using 
Vibration  as  an  aid  to  health  and  beauty. 

Do  you  feel  just  right?  If  you  haven't  that 

vigorous  "go-ahead"  feeling  all  the  time,  don't  fail 
to  send  coupon  for  our  big  new  book  on  vibration. 


Our  Combination  Outfits  give  you  three 

of  the  greatest  curative  agents — Vibration,  Faradic 
and  Galvanic  electricity.  We  will  send  this  won- 
derful machine  to  you  on  free  trial.  See  it— try  it — 
feel  its  health-giving  vibrations  for  yourself. 

Vibration  Is  Life! 

In  vibration  there  exists  many  of  the  secrets  of 
life.  The  safest,  surest  and  quickest  way  to  recover  normal 
health  is  by  scientific  manipulation  of  the  organs  affected 
and  in  this  way  stimulating  them  to  perform  their  duties, 
whether  it  be  those  of  digestion,  respiration,  circulation,  ol 
the  nervous  system.  The  rich,  red  blood  will  be  ser.t 
coursing  through  every  vein  and  artery. 

Send  the  Coupon 

for  New  Book-Health  and  Beauty 

Just  your  name  and  address  on  the  free  coupon 


or  a  letter  or  post  card  is  enough.  We  will  send  you, 
absolutely  free  and  prepaid,  our  new  book,  "Health 
and  Beauty.''''    It's  free.  No  obligations  of  any 


iStdstrom- 
Smith  Co, 

Dept. 1583 
1100  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  me,  abso- 
lutely free  and  prepaid, 
your  new  book  "Health 
and  Beauty'''  and  full  partic- 
ulars  about  the  White  Cross 
Electric  Vibrator.    I   assume  no 
obligations  of  any  kind. 


Lindstrom- Smith  Co. 

1100  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
Dept.1583 
Chicago,  III. 


JSP 


'My  White  Cross  Electric  Vibrator  is  one  of  my 
most  highly  prized  possessions.  For  keeping  my 
complexion  in  the  'pink  of  condition'  I  believe 
l  that  there  is  nothing  like  it,  and  for  driving  out 
|  'that  tired  feeling'  it  has  won  its  way  to  my  heart." 
Sincerely, 


7 


Name    


Address  ~, 

tit/  EUetrica.1  Dealer's  licene  it 


Motion  (pictures  * 


What  takes  the  gamble 
and  guess-work  out  of 
buying  a  ticket  to  a 
photo-play? 

The  assurance  that  you 
are  going  to  see  a 
Paramount  or  Artcraft 
Motion  picture. 


The   two   trade-marks    are  the  sure  way  of  identifying 
Paramount  and  Artcraft  pictures— and  the  theatres  that 
show  them. 


Paramount  and 
Artcraft  Stars' 
Latest  Productions 

Released  prior  to  February  28th 

Save  the  list!   And  see  the 
pictures  ! 

Paramount 

John  Barrymore  in 

"Here  Comes  the  Bride" 
*Enid  Bennett  in  "Happy  Tho  Married" 
Billie  Burke  in 

"The  Make-Believe  Wife" 
Lina  Cavalieri  in  "The  Two  BRIDES" 
Marguerite  Clark  in 

"Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch" 
Ethel  Clayton  in  "MAGGIE  PEPPER" 

*Dorothy  Dalton  in  "Hard  Boiled" 

Pauline  Frederick  in  "Paid  in  Full" 

Dorothy  Gish  in  "Boots" 
Lila  Lee  in  "The  Secret  Garden" 

Vivian  Martin  in 

"You  Never  Saw  Such  a  Girl" 
Shirley  Mason  in  "THE  WINNING  GlRL" 
*Charles  Ray  in  "The  Girl  Dodger" 
Wallace  Reid  in  "The  Dub" 

Bryant  Washburn  in 

"Venus  in  the  East" 

Paramount- Artcraft  Specials 

"The  Hun  Within," 

with  a  Special  Star  Cast 
Private  Peat  with  "Private  Harold  Peat" 
Maurice  Tourneur's  Production 

"Sporting  Life" 

"Little  Women"  {from  Louis*  M.  A  feoff  s 
famous  book),  a  Wm.  A.  Brady  Production 
"The  Silver  King,"  Starring 

Wm  Faversham 

"The  False  Faces" 

Thomas  H.  Ince  Production 


Artcraft 


Enrico  Caruso 


"My  Cousin' 


George  M.  Cohan  in 

"Hit  the  Trail  Holiday" 
Cecil  B.  De  Mille's  Production 

"Don't  Change  Your  Husband" 
Douglas  Fairbanks  in  "Arizona" 
Elsie  Ferguson  in  "His  PARISIAN  WIFE" 
D.  W.  Griffith's  Production 

"A  Romance  of  Happy  Valley" 
*WilIiam  S.  Hart  in  "Breed  of  Men" 
Mary  Pickford  in  "Johanna  Enlists" 
Fred  Stone  in  "UNDER  THE  Top" 

*Supervision  of  Thos.  H.  Ince 

Paramount  Comedies 

Paramount- Arbuckle  Comedy  "Love" 
Paramount-Mack-Sennett  Comedies 

"Rip  and  Stitch— Tailors" 
"East  Lynne  with  Variations" 
Paramount-Flagg  Comedy 

"One  Every  Minute" 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Drew  in 

"Romance  and  Rings" 


Paramount-Bray  Pictograph 


One  each  week 


Paramount-Burton  Holmes 

Travel  Pictures         One  each 


i  FAMOUS  PLAYERS  -  LASKY  CORPORATION 

!&  ADOLPH  ZUKORPw.  JESSE  L.LASKY  Vice  Pres.  CECIL  B.DE  MULE  DirectorGeneral 
A  ""NEW  YORIO  •  J 


$500  £>r  his  first  ttkotocl 
-thanks  to  th 


pnoropmy 
c  Palmer  Plan! 


Here's  a  letter  from  one  of  our  students— just  as  it 
came  to  our  desk  the  other  day.  And  it  says  more  for 
the  Palmer  Plan  of  Photoplay  Writing  than  anything 
ive  could  say. 

Because— it  shows  that  the  Palmer  Plan  accomplishes 
something  definite  for  its  students:  it  shows  them  how 
to  put  their  "movie"  ideas  into  proper,  acceptable, 
cashable  form. 

For,  if  you  have  any  creative  imagination  at  all,  the 
Palmer  Plan  of  Photoplay  Writing  cannot  help  but 
pave  your  way  to  success  as  a  photoplay  writer. 

It  is  NOT  a  mere  book  nor  a  "school"  nor  a  long  drawn- 
out  correspondence  course— but  a  concise,  clean-cut  plan 
of  photoplay  technique  prepared  by  Frederick  Palmer 
one  of  the  best  known  screen  authors  in  America. 

The  Palmer  Plan  offers  you  an  unequaled  oppor- 
tunity in  photoplay  training  because  it  carries  you 
from  primary  instruction  on  to  our  Personal 
Advisory  Service  and  then  on  to  our  Marketing 
Service.   It  is 


Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation, 
I.  W.  Hellman  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
Gendemen: 

Though  I  am  sure  my  spoken  expressions  of  grati- 
tude convinced  you  of  my  appreciation  of  the  splendid 
and  satisfying  service  and  assistance  I  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  receive  through  the  Palmer  Plan,  I 
must  add  a  written  word  of  thanks.  Your  cheque  for 
my  photoplay  synopsis,  "Prince Toby",  which  you  have 
_just  sold  for  me  to  Mr.  Douglas  Fairbanks  for  $500.00 
was  a  most  welcome  present,  I  assure  you. 

As  "Prince  Toby"  is  my  first  photoplay  to  be 
accepted,  I  am  more  than  happy  to  make  the  state- 
ment that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  Palmer  Plan 
and  its  Manuscript  Sales  Department  are  super- 
latively efficient  and  quite  invaluable  to  proven 
writers  as  well  as  to  those  who  would  be  such. 
Most  appreciatively, 


RODNEY  HYNSON 

Pasadena,  California. 


-the  ONLY  Plan  of  Photoplay  Writing 
that  Kelps  you  all  the  way  through 


It  is  the  firsl  plan  of  its  kind  that  shows  you  by  direct 
example  how  to  prepare  your  stories  in  the  action-language 
of  the  screen.  It  is  the  firsl  institution  of  its  kind  to 
receive  the  enthusiastic,  whole-hearted  indorsement  of 
the  leading  stars,  producers,  directors  and  scenario  editors 
in  America. 

What  is  more  — it  has  an  iron -clad,  money -back 
Guarantee  that  enables  you  to  examine  the  Palmer  Plan 
complete  -without  a  penny  of  risk. 


If  you  want  to  know  about  the  famine  in  photoplays 
—the  top-notch  prices  producers  are  willing  to  pay  for 
the  right  material— and  how  eager  they  are  for  Palmer- 
trained  writers — send  today  for  our  new  illustrated  booklet, 
"The  Secret  of  Successful  Photoplay  Writing".  Explains 
the  Palmer  Plan  in  detail  — shows  the  benefits  of  our 
Personal  Advisory  Service  and  Manuscript  Sales  Depart- 
ment—shows how  you,  too,  can  learn  to  write  photoplays 
that  lain!  Mail  the  coupon  NOW— it's  free! 


Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation, 
724  J.  W.  Hellman  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  new  booklet,  "The  Secret  of  Successful  Photoplay  Writing" 
Supplement  containing  autogTaphed  letters  from  the  leading  producers,  stars,  directors,  etc. 


Also,Special 


Get  It  Early 

$100,000  Free  Style  Book 

I  do  not  care  how  many  other  fashion  A 

books  you  send  for.  All  I  ask  is  not  to  for-  JM 
get  mine.  It  is  absolutely  free  to  you. 

I  am  not  even  going  to  talk 

about  buying  now.  I  want  you  to  have 
my  book  because  it  will  give  you  so 
many  ideas  of  the  beautiful  new  styles.  It 
will  acquaint  you  with  exactly  the  kind  of 
clothes  that  will  be  most  worn. 
Remember,  I  consider  my  credit 
simply  as  an  extra  advantage.  Don 
ask  for  my  book  merely  on  account  of 
that.  Get  it  for  the  loveliness  of  it— 
and  its  price  savings. 
If  I  were  in  your  place,  and  if  I 
•were  thinking  of  buying  new  clothes, 
I  would  look  everywhere  first .  It  < 
takes  a  postage  stamp  to  get  my 
est  style  book.   Do  as  you  please 
about  ordering  when  you 
see  it. 


Send  Only  $ 

Silk  Georgette 

w  WAIST 


1 


00 


v  Here  is  just  one  bargain 
W\  from  among  1001  shown  in 
f«V.  my  latest  style  book.  I 

bring  it  to  you  as  an  example 
of  my  styles,  my  values  and 
\    the  way  to  order  here. 

Cut  Steel  Beads 

Exquisite 
Hand  Embroidery 

The  material  is  guaran- 
teed pure  silk  georgette 
crepe  of  exccllentqual- 
ity.    Genuine  cut  steel 
beads  are  worked  into 
a  handsome  and  attrac- 
tive   design,  further 
beautified    with  stun- 
ning hand-worked  em- 
broidery —  not  machine 
made.    Hemstitching  at 
cuffs,    down    front  and 
aroud  neck. 
Daintily  rounded  neck  is  ex- 
ceptionally good  style  and  cool 
for  summer  wear.  Starting  from 
shoulder  seams  is  an  extra  collar,  com- 
ng  down  sailor  fashion  in  back.  Close 
fitting,  new  style  cuffs. 

Colore  White,  flesh,  navy  blue,  Belgian  blue  or 
taupe  gray.  Sizes  34  to  44  butt  measure — no  larger, 
rder.  No.  U.  4  P.  3470,  price  prepaid,  $4.98 


1001  Economy  Prize  Styles 

You  Pay  About  as  You  Please 

With  my  style  book  will  come  a  credit 

certificate,  opening  your  account.  When  you  get 
ready  to  buy,  simply  tell  me  what  to  send.  If  satisfied,  you 
spread  the  cost  over  several  months— paying  me  about 
as  you  please. 

3  regard  my  credit  simply  as  an  extra  advantage 
that  women  enjoy  here.  I  offer  it,  because  it  allows  women 
of  moderate  means  to  buy  from  me  in  the  most  agreeable 
and  pleasant  manner.  You  will  enjoy  wearing  new  things 
early  in  the  season  and  paying  as  you  get  use  and  pleasure 
from  them. 


I  Am  Especially  Proud 
of  My  Approval  Plan 

I  would  never  dream  of  asking  you  to  run 

any  risk  in  ordering  from  me.  I  send  things  on  ap- 
proval, right  into  your  home.  I  give  you  plenty  of  time 
to  try  them  on,  to  compare  them  and  to  reach  a  decision.  If  you 
are  not  perfectly  pleased,  you  return  your  selections,  and  I  pay 
the  postage  back.   My  free  trial  can  never  cost  you  a  penny. 

Why  I  Know  Bargains— 
Where  to  Get  Them 

I  was  virtually  brought  up  in  the  ladies' 
wearing  apparel  business— first  as  a  style  expert; 
then  as  a  buyer.  I  became  acquainted  with  all  the 
famous  designers  who  create  styles.  I  know  them  now  as 
old  friends.  I  got  to  know  Mills  and  Makers  everywhere. 
I  learned  where  to  Becure  the  best  bargains.  In  my  present 
business.  I  deal  in  such  enormous  quantities,  that  when  I  go 
into  the  market  I  almost  dictate  prices.  The  proof  of  all  this 
is  in  the  prices  my  style  book  quotes.  When  you  see  it,  you 
will  be  amazed  at  the  values  shown  here. 


Every  Question  of  Style 
Answered  in  My  New  Book 

Iknowhowwomenporeoverfashionmagazines 

to  get  new  ideas  about  dress.  They  naturally  want  to 
know  in  advance  of  the  season,  what  will  be  worn.  With 
me,  of  course,  all  this  is  day  in  and  day  out  business. 

You  will  learn  from  my  new  book  whether 
skirts  will  be  short  or  long,  and  what  the  widths  will 
be.  You  will  get  first  hand  information  about  the 
season's  colors  and  fabrics;  the  newest  ideas  in  trimmings 
and  the  latest  tendencies  in  blouses  and  other  articles  of  dress. 

Every  question  about  footwear  will  be  set- 
tled. You  are  naturally  asking  yourself  if  the  govern- 
ment regulations  have  been  withdrawn. 

Let  my  style  book  tell  you  all  about  these 
things.  Send  for  it.  as  a  fashion  guide,  if  nothing 
more.  Think  about  buying  later. 


DEPARTMENTS— Suits,  coats,  dresses,  waists, 
skirts,  hats,  shoes,  lingerie,  underwear,  children's 
wear,  etc.,  and  300  kinds  of  piece  goods. 


MARTHA  LANE  ADAMS,  3684  Mosprat  St.,  CHICAGO 


(f)racle 

~  i\k  /T^   /  z  .it 


\pMeytiony<^c4njti)et<j  about  ^Jcreeri^ 

^MS-  jQ' 


This  department  will  answer  questions  asked  by  our  readers  relating  to  motion  pictures.  No  questions 
regarding  matrimony,  religion,  or  scenario  writing  will  be  answered;  those  of  the  latter  variety  should  be 
sent  to  the  editor  of  the  scenario  writers'  department.  Send  full  name  and  address,  and  write  name  or 
initials  by  which  you  wish  to  be  answered  at  the  top  of  your  letter.  Address:  Picture  Oracle,  care  of  this 
magazine,  79  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  All  questions  are  answered  in  the  order  received;  failure 
to  see  your  reply  in  one  issue  means  that  it  will  come  later.  If  you  desire  an  early  answer,  inclose  a 
stamped,  addressed  envelope,  and  a  personal  answer  will  be  sent  unless  there  is  space  in  the  magazine  for  it, 


VERA. — Yes,  Olga  Petrova  is  the  only  film 
actress  so  far  to  go  to  St.  Louis  to  sell  Thrift 
Stamps.  All  you  have  to  do  is  put  a  stamp  on 
the  Picture-Play  Magazine,  and  it  will  be  de- 
livered to  some  cantonment  for  the  soldier  boys' 
use.  Florence  Lawrence  retired  from  the  screen 
several  years  ago.  Don't  know  where  you  could 
reach  her.  I  won't  argue,  I  know  too  well.  If 
you  will'  glance  over  the  answers  you  will  find 
that  Cleo  is  back  with  us. 

M.  H.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. — Thanks  for 
your  letter.  The  editor  has  sent  you  a  copy  of 
the  Market  Booklet.  Billie  Burke,  Anita  Loos, 
and  Elsie  Ferguson  receive  their  mail  at  the 
Paramount  Pictures  Corporation,  485  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City.  George  Chesbro  is  in  the 
United  States  army.  Jack  Pickford  was  in  the 
navy,  but  may  now  be  reached  in  care  of  the 
Brunfon  Studios,  5335  Melrose  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  California.  Ruth  Roland,  George  Beban, 
and  Darrel  Foss  get  their  mail  sent  to  them  in 
care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  and  Callender 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Mabel  Nor- 
mand  is  back  on  the  coast,  and  getting  letters 
every  day  at  the  Goldwyn  Studios,  Culver  City, 
California.  Roscoe  Arbuckle  and  Al  St.  John 
collect  their  mail  at  the  Roscoe  Arbuckle  Pro- 
ductions, 1712  Alessandro  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
California.  Louise  Huff's  address  is  Famous 
Players-Lasky,  485  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Gloria  Swanson  is  at  the  Lasky  Studios 
now,  where  she  gets  her  mail.  Mae  Marsh's  ad- 
dress is  the  same  as  Mabel  Normand's.  Marion 
Davies  is  making  features  for  the  Select  Pic- 


tures Corporation,  729  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  where  a  letter  will  reach  her.  Write 
to  Fay  Tincher,  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis.  Clara 
Kimball  Young  and  the  Gish  sisters  have  their 
mail  boxes  at  the  Sunset  Studios,  4500  Sunset 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Harrison 
Ford  and  Vivian  Martin  are  at  the  Morosco 
Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California,  where  letters 
reach  them.  Doris  Kenyon  can  always  be 
reached  at  the  De  Luxe  Pictures,  Inc.,  516  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  You  must  have  quite 
a  bunch  of  autographed  photos  by  this  time.  So 
you  think  your  case  is  similar  to  that  of  Mar- 
garet Ames?  Well,  if  it  is,  you  know  you're  not 
the  only  one,  anyway.  There  are  hundreds  of 
girls  who  have  had  the  very  same  experience  as 
Margaret.  It  isn't  strange,  either,  when  you  con- 
sider that  thousands  apply  for  motion-picture 
work,  and  that  the  directors  couldn't  use  all  of 
them  if  they  tried. 

Miss  Yeogirl. — Wallace  Reid  was  very  pleas- 
ing in  "Believe  Me,  Xantippe."  Dorothy  Dalton's 
"The  Kaiser's  Shadow''  was  quite  thrilling,  but 
not  a  very  convincing  photo  play.  I  thought 
Charlie  Rav  was  great  in  "The  Claws  of  the 
Hun."  Yes,  Paul  Willis  played  May  Allison's 
brother  in  "The  Promise." 

Corinne  H. — Your  Booklet  has  been  mailed  to 
you.    Sorry  there  was  any  delay. 

Gilbert  J.; — We  do  not  give  out  the  home  ad- 
dresses of  the  players.  You  can  reach  Mr.  Walsh 
at  Fox  Film  Company,  130  West  Forty-sixth 
Street,  New  York  City. 


Free 
Delivery 


Nubuck 
Oxford 

Guaranteed 
genuine 
leather  Nubuck 
suade  finish 
Military  heel. 
Perforated  wing 
tip  effect  and  foj 
ing.  White  ivory 
ished  leather  sole 
heel.    Easy  to  c 
One  style  from 
Blue  Book   of  Style 
Order  from  this  paper 
Color:  White 
2  1-2  to  8.  Widths 
C,  D  and  E. 
No.  K4A2789 
Price  prepaid  , 


Free 
Delivery 


But  there  is  this  difference;  the 
prices  are  very  moderate— no 
more  than  ordinary  clothes  cost. 

The  styles  are  truly  enticing 
modes— the  kind  that  really  good 

dressers  hunt  high  and  low  to  find. 
Whether  you  ever  buy  from  it  or  not, 
you'll  gather  from  its  pages  many  new 
and  splendid  ideas  about  the  season's 
fashions. 

You  will  delight  in  its  complete- 
ness —  for  it  is  a  big,  thick  book 

and  shows  exactly  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  different  articles  of  women's 
vearing  apparel— footwear  to  millinery. 

(  Mail  Post  Card  Now  ) 


Shop  in  Chicago 


Nubuck 
DressBoot 
Lovely 
white  suede 
finish— finest 
leather.  New 
military  heel  and 
perforated  tipped 
toe  with  foxing.  16 
eyelet  style.  White 
ivory  finished  leather 
sole  and  heel.   Easy  to 
keep  snow  white.  From 
the  Blue  Book  of  Style. 
Order  from  this  paper. 
Color:!  White.  Sizes: 
2  1-2  to  8.  Widths; 
C,  D  and  E. 
No.  K4A2788. 
Price  prepaid. 


Free  for  the  First  Time 

Barker's  -  Chicago,  The  Blue  Book  of  Style 

Ask  for  it  quickly  and  receive  a  complimentary  copy  of  this  famous  style 

authority.  This  is  only  a  limited  edition.  A  note  from  you  on  the  back  of  a  post  card,  before 
it's  too  late  is  enough.   Opening  its  pages  is  like  stepping  into  the  smartest  shop  in  America. 

Smart  Wearing  Apparel 
That  Every  Woman  Loves 

We  spare  no  expense  in  searching  out  beautiful  styles  and  cre- 
ating our  own  new  designs.  We  build  sample  garments  of  every- 
thing regardless  of  cost — even  down  to  the  tiniest  bits  of  underwear.  We 
employ  the  country's  best  designers  and  fashion  artists  for  this  purpose. 
That  accounts  for  the  smartness  and  unusual  charm  in  all  our  clothes. 

Then  the  most  practical  experts  duplicate  these  superb  samples 
for  about  one-fifth  the  original.  That's  the  real  secret  of  our 
business— the  true  art  in  clothes-making.  In  the  end,  none  but  an  insider 
can  tell  garment  from  garment. 

A  Shop  Only  for  Women 

We  sell  nothing  but  women's  wear— from  footwear  to  millinery.  Dealing 
with  women  exclusively,  we  have  learned  what  they  demand  in  clothes  of 
any  price.  A  beautiful  style  is  often  marred  by  unsightly  finish— poor  linings  and 
shoddy  buttons.  So  we  make  it  a  point  to  always  put  a  little  more  care  into  such  things, 
than  is  usual.  We  know  from  long  experience  that  it  pays.  Good  dressers  examine 
such  things  first. 

So  don't  think  of  the  Blue  Book  of  Style  as  just  an  ordinary  catalog — of  ordi- 
nary fashions.  Don't  think  you  will  not  find  in  it  things  that  are  not  good 
enough— styles  above  your  means.   It  is  for  everyone. 

All  the  Risk  is  Ours— Delivery  Charges  Prepaid 

Rest  assured  on  this  point:  We  will  never  allow  you  to  even  be  slightly  dis- 
pleased with  anything  you  ever  select  from  us.  All  purchases  are  delivered 
free,  right  into  your  home — no  express  or  postage  to  pay.  It  you  don't  like  them,  that 
settles  it  absolutely.  There  will  be  no  letter  writing  bad  and  forth  and  you  don't  need 
to  furnish  us  with  any  explanation.  You  simply  return  such  articles  at  our  expense — 
we  refund  immediately,  every  penny  you  have  paid  us.  This  is  a  positive  guarantee. 
We  give  as  reference  the  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank  of  Chicago— one  of  the  greatest— > 
banks  in  America. 

When  you  ask  for  the  Blue  Book  of  Style,  Picture-Play  re- 
quests that  you  mention  it  in  writing:  to  Barker's-Chicagro 


Mail 
Post  Card 
To-day 


BARKERS 

CHICAGO 


No  Other 
Address 
Needed 


FREE! 

Just  to  Advertise  the  Famous  Hawaiian 
fm.  Diamonds — the  Greatest  Discovery 
the  World  Has  Ever  Known 

Rarely  in  the  history  of  man  have  such  wonderful, 
dazzling  gems  been  offered  to  the  diamond  loving  public. 
Never  has  such  a  wonderful  discovery  been  offered  to  take  the 
place  of  real  diamonds  so  far  as  lustre  and  sparkle  are  con- 
cerned, at  such  astoundingly  low  prices.  HAWAIIAN  im.  dia- 
monds are  the  greatest  imitation  of  a  real  diamond  ever  discovered. 
Send  your  order  today  for  one  of  these  most  remarkable  gems.  If  you 
can  tell  their  sparkle  from  a  real  diamond,  send  them  back.  Money 
cheerfully  refunded. 

FRPF*  ^ne  °*  *^ese  beautiful,  engraved,  fine  gold  fin- 
*  *        ished,  full  size,  handsome  bracelets  sent  to  you 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE  with  your  order  for  any  one  or  more 
articles  shown  in  this  advertisement  to  advertise  our  famous 
HAWAIIAN  IM.  DIAMONDS. 


Only  one  of  these  bracelets  to  each  customer. 

Order  today.   Goods  sent  C.  O.  D. 

if  desired. 

Solid  Gold  Lavallieres  with 
chains  at  greatly  re- 
duced prices. 


Solid  poll  I  picrrelfss  or  screw  earrings 
set  with  IK  HAWAIIAN  im.  diamonds. 
No.  982  Price  $3.00 


Artistic  oval  cluster  set  with  HA- 
WAIIAN im.  diamonds  in  14K  gold 
filled  mounting. 

No.  592  Price  $3.50 


Cluster  ring  with  ruby  center  sur- 
rounded by  HAWAIIAN  im.  diamonds 
set  in  14K  gold  filled  mounting. 
No.  593     .      .      .     Price  $3.00 


Tooth  Belcher  setting  with  selected 
IK  HAWAIIAN  im.  diamond  in  14K  (; 
cold  filled  mounting. 
No.  691      .  Price  $3.00 


Flat  band  EeVher  wi>h  IK  HAWAI- 
IAN im.  diamoni  in  14K  gold  filled 
rmu-iHTj, 

No.  635  Price  $3.00 


CAMEO  BKOOCH 

A  wonderful  reproduction.  Beautifully 
carved.    Special  Price. 
No.  92050     .      .  Price  $1.25 


KRAUTH  &  REED 

159-163  No.  State  St., 
Dept.  295,  Chicago,  Illinois 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 
Lucille  Hamilton. — Matrimonial  questions 
are  against  the  rules  of  the  Oracle  Department, 
so  I  can't  help  you  out  with  your  query  regard- 
ing Pearl  White.  Antonio  Moreno  is  his  cor- 
rect name.  He  was  born  in  Madrid,  Spain. 
Pearl  White  is  in  New  York  City  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  working  on  a  new  serial  for  Pathe, 
and  is  not  in  Europe,  as  you  think.  Write  her  a 
letter  in  care  of  the  Pathe  Exchange,  25  West 
Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City.  She  was 
born  in  Missouri.  Antonio  Moreno  is  now  fin- 
ishing his  Vitagraph  serial,  "The  Iron  Test."  He 
lives  at  the  Los  Angeles  Athletic  Club  when  he 
is  in  that  fair  city.  Norma  Talmadge  is  her  cor- 
rect name.  Your  Owen  Moore  and  first  Norma 
Talmadge  questions  are  both  against  the  rules. 

D.  B.  F. — Yes,  I  have  met  Mrs.  Vernon 
Castle  personally.  She  is  a  most  charming  young 
woman.  She  is  now  in  London,  England,  but 
will  no  doubt  do  some  more  work  before  the 
camera  when  she  returns  to  the  good  old  U.  S.  A. 
I  have  met  Pearl  White  also.  In  fact,  I  know 
nearly  all  of  our  motion-picture  stars,  but  not 
one  of  them  is  wise  to  the  fact  that  yours  truly  is 
the  Oracle.  Madame  Petrova  will  get  any  mail 
sent  to  her  at  125  West  Fortieth  Street,  New 
York  City.  You  can  get  back  numbers  of  the 
Picture-Play  Magazine  by  writing  to  the  cir- 
culation manager,  79-89  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  and  inclosing  twenty  cents  for  any 
copy  you  desire. 

"Malihini." — I  don't  know  the  names  of  those 
two  Hawaiian  children  in  "The  Marriage  Ring.'' 
No,  I  don't  know  how  you  could  obtain  pictures 
of  them,  as  they  aren't  regular  players.  They 
were  just  selected  for  this  film.  No,  I  doubt  if 
you  will  ever  see  Pauline  Frederick  and  Sessue 
Hayakawa  in  the  same  picture.  You  see,  they 
are  both  stars  in  their  own  right,  and,  besides, 
they  are  playing  with  entirely  different  com- 
panies, and  releasing  on  separate  programs.  I 
think  both  Pauline  and  Sessue  would  send  you 
their  autographed  photos.  Address  her  in  care 
of  the  Goldwyn  Studios,  Culver  City,  California, 
and  him  at  the  Brunton  Studios,  Melrose  Ave- 
nue, Los  Angeles,  California.  If  he  has  a  double, 
he  hasn't  put  in  an  appearance  as  yet.  Thanks 
for  the  six  cents  in  stamps.  The  editor  has 
mailed  you  a  copy  of  the  Market  Booklet,  which 
you  no  doubt  have  received  long  before  this. 

Helen  M. — This  looks  like  a  wholesale  month 
for  Market  Booklets.  Nearly  every  one  wants 
one — and  needs  one,  too.  The  editor  is  mailing 
you  a  copy. 

L.  M.  West. — There  is  no  studio  making  pic- 
tures in  Houston,  Texas,  at  the  present  time,  that 
I  know  anything  about.  The  Master  Picture 
Company  put  up  a  studio  in  Houston  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  made  a  couple  of  pictures, 
and  then  failed.  The  studio  is  still  there,  but 
there  isn't  any  one  working  in  it.  Carmel 
Myers  can  be  addressed  at  Universal  City,  Cali- 
fornia. I  am  sure  that  Carmel  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  one  of  her  pictures. 


I    in       in  T«AH  OUT  HERE. 

[international  correspondence  schools 

BOX  4562,  SCRANTON,  PA. 
Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  posi- 
tion, or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


"$100  a  Week,  Nell! 

Think  What  That  Means  To  Us!" 

"They've  made  me  Superintendent — and  doubled  my  salary !  Now  we 
can  have  the  comforts  and  pleasures  we've  dreamed  of — our  own  home,  a 
maid  for  you,  Nell,  and  no  more  worrying  about  the  cost  of  living ! 

"The  president  called  me  in  today  and  told  me.  He  said  he  picked  me  for 
promotion  three  months  ago  when  he  learned  I  was  studying  at  home  with 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools.  Now  my  chance  has  come — and 
thanks  to  the  I.C.S.,Tm  ready  for  it!" 

Thousands  of  men  now  know  the  joy  of 
happy,  prosperous  homes  because  they  let  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools  prepare 
them  in  spare  hours  for  bigger  work  and  better 
pay. 

Why  don't  you  study  some  one  thing  and 
get  ready  for  a  real  job,  at  a  salary  that  will 
give  your  wife  and  children  the  things  you 
would  like  them  to  have? 

You  can  do  it !  Pick  the  position  you  want 
in  the  work  you  like  best  and  the  I.C.S.  will 
prepare  you  for  it  right  in  your  own  home, 
in  your  spare  time — you  need  not  lose  a  day 
or  a  dollar  from  your  present  occupation. 

Yes,  you  can  do  it!  More  than  two  million  have 
done  it  in  the  last  twenty-seven  years.  More  than 
100,000  are  doing  it  right  now  Without  cost, 
without  obligation,  find  out  how  you  can  join 
them.     Mark  and  mail  this  coupon! 


] ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 
j  Electric  Lighting  and  Railways 
]Electric  Wiring 
] Telegraph  Engineer 
]  Telephone  Work 
JMECHANKAL  engineer 
jMechanical  Draftsman 
j  Machine  Shop  Practice 
j  Tool  maker 
]Gas  Engine  Operating 
_J0IVIL  ENGINEER 
□Surveying  and  Mapping 

□  MINE  FOREMAN  OK  ENGINEER 

□  STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

□  Marine  Engineer 
□Ship  Draftsman 

□  ARCHITECT 

□  Contractor  and  Builder 

□  Architectural  Draftsman 

□  Concrete  Builder 

□  Structural  Engineer 

□  PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 

□  Sheet  Metal  Worker 

□  Textile  Overseer  or  Supt. 

□  CHEMIST 


□  SALESMANSHIP 

□  ADVERTISING 

□  Window  Trimmer 

□  Show  Card  Writer 
□Sign  Painter 

□  Railroad  Trainman 
□ILLU  STRATING 

□  Cartooning 

□  BOOKKEEPER 

□  Stenographer  and  Typist 

□  Cert.  Public  Accountant 

□  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

□  Railway  Accountant 

□  Commercial  Law 

□  GOOD  ENGLISH 

□  Teacher 

□  Common  School  Subjects 

□  Math  ematics 

□  CIVIL  SERVICE 

□  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

□  AUTOMOBILE  OPERATING 

□  Aato  Repairing 

□  Narration         I  C  Spanish 

□  AGRICULTURE  ■□Frenfli 

□  Poultry  Raising  ■□  Italian 
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'Craining  jor  /Tutliorsh 

HoW  to  Write,  What  to  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell. 

Cultivate  your  mind.  DeVelop 
your  literary  gifts.  Master  the 
arr  of  self-eTipvess  ion.  Make 
yom*  spare  lime  profitable . 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 
Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
al*. Lsenwein  ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  ESe^wein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,  honest,  helpful  advice.  Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  oVer  $5,000  for  stories  and  articles 
Written  mostly  in  spare  time  —  " play  Work,"  he  calls  it. 
Another  pupil  received  oVer  $1,000  before  completing 
her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  Wife  and  mother,  is 
averaging  oVer  $75  a  Week  from  photoplay  Writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much  for 
writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize  this,  for  over 
one  hundred  members  of  the  English  faculties  of  higher  institu- 
tions are  studying  in  our  Literary  Department.  The  editors 
recognize  it,  for  they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer's  Library.  We  also 
esr«>ally  valuable  for  its  full  reports  of  the  lite 
service." we  offer  a  manuscript  criticism  service. 

150-page  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

Please  address— 

T$ie  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep'i.  40,    Springfield, Mass 


tish  The  Writer's  Monthly. 

market.    Besides  our  teaching 


ISTABLISHE.D  IB97 


NCORPORATED  IS>04 


U Trill  FI  17  Hawaiian  Guitar.  Violin,  Man- 
IV  %J  LiEdUtE*  dolin.  Guitar.  Cornet  or  Banjo 

"Wonderful  new  system  of  teaching  note  music  by  mail.  To  first 
pupils  in  each  locality,  we'll  give  a  $20  superb  Violin.  Mandolin, 
Ukulele,  Guitar,  Hawaiian  Guitar,  Cornetor  Banjo  absolutely  free. 
Very  small  charge  for  lessons  only  expense.  We  guarantee  success 
or  no  charge.  Complete  outfit  free.  Write  at  once— no  obligation. 

SUNQEBLAND  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC.  Dept.  405,'  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


SEND  FOR  MY  BOOK 

Strong  Arms  and 
Military  Shoulders 

for  25c,  coin  or  stamps 

Illustrated  with  20  full-page  half-tone 
cuts,  showing-  exercises  that  will  quickly 
develop,  beautify  arid  gain  great  strength 
in  your  shoulders,  arms  and  hands,  with- 
out any  apparatus.  Equal  to  a  $20  course. 

PROF.  ANTHONY  BARKER 
1  27  W.  42d  Street,      Studio  1  866.   New  York 


YOUR  NEWS  DEALER 

maintains  his  store  at  considerable  expense.  He 
must  pay  for  help,  rent  and  lighting.  He  carries 
many  articles  that  you  would  never  dream  of 
ordering  direct  from  manufacturers,  and  is,  there- 
fore, of  great  service  when  you  need  a  newspaper, 
a  cigar,  or  a  box  of  stationery.  Then  why  not  give 
him  all  of  your  custom  and  so  help  make  his  busi- 
ness profitable?  Tell  him  to  show  you  samples 
of  Ainslee's,  Popular,  Smith's,  People's  Favorite, 
Top-Notch,  Detective  Story  and  Picture-Play 
magazines.  Select  those  you  want  and  he  will 
gladly  deliver  them  to  your  residence  regularly. 

STREET  A  SMITH  CORPORATION 

Publishers  New  York 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

George  M.  C. — The  Market  Booklet  has  been 
sent  you.  The  only  thorough  way  to  learn 
to  be  a  camera  man  is  to  start  as  an  assistant 
camera  man,  and  learn  all  you  can.  In  this  way 
you  get  practical  experience  which  no  school  can 
teach  you.  The  majority  of  our  camera  men  all 
started  in  that  way.  Constance  Talmadge  is  on 
the  coast  making  her  films  at  the  Morosco 
Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California.  You  can  reach 
her  there  by  letter.  Try  to  get  a  job  helping  the 
camera  man,  and  you  will  find  that  it  will  be  more 
than  worth  your  while,  although  the  pay  is 
very  small.  You  will  save  yourself  the  cost  of 
taking  a  course  in  motion-picture  photography, 
and  learn  it  more  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Raymond  W. — Albert  Roscoe  is  in  the 
United  States  navy  at  the  present  time.  George 
Walsh  will  get  mail  sent  to  him  in  care  of  the 
Fox  Film  Corporation,  130  West  Forty-sixth 
Street,  New  York  City.  He  is  living  in  New 
York.  I  am  sure  that  he  will  send  you  one  of 
his  photographs.  Better  inclose  twenty-five  cents 
with  3'our  request,  as  the  photos  cost  the  players 
about  twenty-seven  or  eight  cents  to  send  out. 

Dominic  T. — The  Market  Booklet  has  been 
mailed  to  you  by  the  editor.  Six  cents  in  stamps 
is  the  right  amount. 

The  Mystic  Rose,— Pearl  has  a  good  head  of 
hair,  but,  to  her  way  of  thinking,  the  blond  wig 
photographs  much  better  on  her  than  her  own 
auburn  hair;  thus  the  change.  George  Seigman 
is  over  in  France  with  the  signal  corps.  George 
got  his  commission,  and  has  seen  lots  of  the  real 
stuff  over  there.  So  he  is  a  relative  of  yours? 
Well,  you  ought  to  be  mighty  proud  of  him. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  villains  that  we  have  on  the 
screen,  and  we'll  certainly  be  glad  when  he  gets 
back.  You  can  write  to  him  in  care  of  the  Sunset 
Studios,  4500  Sunset  Boulevard,  and  they  will 
forward  the  letter  to  him. 

Mrs.  E.  B— Handed  your  letter  with  the  six 
cents  to  the  editor,  and  he  has  mailed  you  a 
copy  of  the  Market  Booklet.  Thanks  for  the 
kind  words. 

Do-Do  and  Topsy. — We  will  be  very  glad  to 
send  you  copies  of  our  Market  Booklet  if  you 
will  send,  each,  six  cents  in  stamps.  But  please 
send  them  to  the  Scenario  Department,  not  to  the 
Oracle. 

Miss  Bertha  S. — Automobile  wheels  and 
wagon  wheels  always  appear  to  be  going  back- 
ward on  the  screen  if  going  with  any  degree  of 
speed,  because  the  camera  isn't  quick  enough  to 
catch  them  at  their  regular  speed.  Of  course, 
they  never  do  actually  go  backward,  as  you 
imagine.  It's  just  an  illusion  that  they  have 
not  been  able  to  correct  in  the  camera  as  yet. 

Reader. — Marguerite  Courtot  hasn't  done  a  pic- 
ture since  she  appeared  with  Raymond  McKee 
in  "The  Unbeliever." 


Can  you  marry  any  girl,  without  making  her  the  victim  of  the 
meanest  kind  of  deceit  a  man  is  capable  of?  Are  you  jit  to  b<  a 
husband,  fit  to  make  the  girl  you  love  the  mother  of  children  who 
will  inherit  YOUR  traits  of  body  and  mind?  Think,  and  think 
hard,  before  you  ask  her  to  give  her  body  and  soul  into  your 
keeping,  unless  you  are  FIT.  You  know  what  the  Law  of 
Heredity  is — there's  no  beating  it ;  what  YOU  are  when  you 
become  a  father  your  children  ARE  bound  to  be. 

Make  Yourself  Fit  to  Be  a  Father 

If  you  are  skinny,  undeveloped,  weak,  watery-blooded,  build 
yourself  up  before  you  marry,  so  your  children  will  not  be 
rickety  imitations  of  yourself.  If  you  are  dyspeptic,  bilious, 
constipated,  or  the  victim  of  any  other  chronic  ailment,  such  as 
youthful  errors,  vital  losses  and  consequential  impotency,  get  rid 
of  these  handicaps  ;  don't  take  the  risk  of  passing  thorn  on,  in  an 
exaggerated  form,  to  the  helpless  little  children  you  will  bring  into 
the  world.  You  can't  commit  a  worse  CRIME  than  to  make  a 
sweet,  pure,  trusting  girl  the  mother  of  weak,  ailing,  defective 
children  who  will  be  a  sorrow  to  her  and  a  reproach  to  you  as 
long  as  you  both  live. 

Have  Healthy,  Happy  Children 

You  can  do  it:  you  can  make  yourself  healthy,  strong,  vigorous, 
full  of  LIFE  and  the  joy  of  living,  and  capable  of  transmitting 
that  health  and  strength  and  happiness  to  children  who  will  be 
full  of  rollicking  fun,  a  comfort  and  a  blessing  to  you  and  to  the 
girl  you  marry.  No  matter  how  low  down  you  have  got  in  the 
human  scale,  and  no  matter  how  you  got  there,  YOU  CAN  COME 
BACK,  if  you  go  about  it  the  right  way. 

I  don't  care  how  much  druggist's  dope  or  patent  piffle  you  may 
have  tried  without  success;  three  hundred  years  ago  the  greatest 
brain  in  England  wrote  "Throw  Physic  to  the  Dogs"— and 
Shakespeare  knew,  as  every  doctor  knows  today,  that  phvsic  isn't 
LemkS,  °J  f00dfl  th.at  makes  men  strong  and  vital,  that  fills 
them  full  of  overflowing  life  and  energy  and  spirit. 

Get  Strong  in  Nature's  Way 

Give  old  Mother  Nature  a  chance  to  cure  your  ailments  and 
build  you  up,  by  living  m  the  way  she  meant  you  to  live,  and 

J^Lf6  Sftaze?  in  a  few  w?eks'  time  at  the  improvement  in 
yourself.  There  s  no  guesswork  about  it,  there's  no  doubt  about 
what  she  can  do  for  you  ;  and  there  isn't  any  other  war  Na- 
ture's way  is  the  ONLY  way  many  men  on  the  ragged  edge  of 
pWKTwf  the  everlasting  scrapheap  of  humanity  can 
a  MAN  U    and  strenSth  and  vigor  and  vitality  of 

I  KNOW:  I've  tried  it,  not  only  on  myself— and  I  am  called 
the  strongest  man  in  the  world  today— but  also  on  thousands  of 
miserably   ailing,    weak,    downcast,    discouraged    men  suffering 

sSdyt0yoduerTeln°ePrveys0,Urc,eTS^;-  you/vita!  .Si 

brain;  how  to  become,  in  a  short  l"™^^™" ™"™ "™ mmK ^™ ™™ 1 

time,  a  100  per  cent  Man  and  I   free  consultation  coupon 

take   the  place   in   the  WOrld   yOU    I     Mr.  Lionel  Stron^lort,  Newark,  N  J  -Please  send 

ought  to  hold.  |  Zfo&oa£wbwWi'£30%&Fl0N  and"conserva- 

I  5t°^°vF..H*EALTI!-  strength  and  mental 
C  If       Tiff     T»  Tl      1     T  fcom    I  _    Pr1*'     f°r  .Postage  of  which  I  enclose  three  2- 

Send  for  My  Free  Book  *  JJffi  !  f^tTFln  ( x }  before  *e  Babi§& 

results  of  my  life's  study,  research  and  ■  CoIds 

I ".Catarrh 
...Asthma 

I ...Obesity 
...Headache 
B  ...Thinness 


LIONEL  STRONGFORT 
"Dr.  Sargent,  of    Harvard,    declared  that 
Strongfort  is  unquestionably  the  finest  spec- 
imen of  physical  development  ever  seen." 

packing  and  I  -will  mail  a  copy  to  your  address  at 


experimentation  on  the  subject  of  man's 
vitality  and  vigor  into  a  book  called  "Pro- 
motion andConservation  of  Health, 
Strength  and  Mental  Ener'srv."  It 
will  tell  you  all  about  Strongfortism,  show 
you  how  thousands  of  men  who  had  lost 
their  grip  were  able  to  become  red-blooded, 
vigorous  citizens  again,  and  point  out  the 
way— the  simple,  easy,  natural,  quick  wav 
in  which  YOU  can  gain  and  retain  health 
and  strength  and  the  ability  to  enjoy  life. 
Send  three  2c  stamps  to  cover  postage  and 


.Insomnia 
.Short  Wind 
.Flat  Feet 
.Stomach 

Disorders 
.Constipation 
.Rupture  ...Biliousness 
-Lumbagro  ...Torpid  Liver 
.Neuritis  ...Indigestion 
-Neuralgia  ...Nervousness 
.Flat  Chest  ...Poor  Memory 
.Deformity  ...Rheumatism 
(describe)  ..Youthful  Errors 


...Vital  Losses 
...Impotency 
...Gastritis 
...Heartweakness 
...Poor  Circulation 
...Skin  Disorders 
...Despondency 
...Round  Shoulders 
.. .  Lone'  Troubles 
...Increased  Heipht 
...Stoop  Shoulders 
...Muscular 

Development 


LIONEL  STRONGFORT 


|  Name . . 
I  Street. 


Physical  and  Health  Specialist 


80S  Park  Bldg.,  Newark,  N.  J.  j  ClTY  State. 

Age   -Occupation  

Write  Plainly 


SEND  FOR  FREE  JEWELRY  CATALOG 

The  Best 
Gift  of 
All  — a 
Genuine 
Diamond 
Ring 

Our  Dia- 
monds are 
distinctive 
in  beauty, 
of  great  bril- 
liancy, set  in 
the  latest  fash 
ionable  Solid 
Gold  Mountings." 
We  guarantee1 
entire  satisfaction. 


We  Are 
Offering 
Special 
Values  in 
Diamond 
Rings 

at  S25.S50.S75, 
5100.  Credit 
terms,  one- 
fifth  down, 
balance  divid- 
ed into  eight 
equal  amounts, 
payable  monthly. 
Standard  world- 
renowned  watches 
on  easy  credit  terms. 


EVERY  ARTICLE  IN  OUR  CATALOG  is  specially  selected  and 
priced  unusually  low.  Whatever  you  select  will  be  sent  pre- 
paid by  us.  You  see  and  examine  the  article  right  in  your  own 

hands.  If  satisfied,  pay  one-fifth  of  purchase  price  and  keep  it; 
balance  divided  into  eight  equal  amounts, payable  monthly.  To 
the  Cash  Buyer:  While  our  prices  are  lower  than  the  cash  prices 
of  other  concerns,  we  make  a  discount  of  eight  per  cent  for  cash 
in  full  in  advance,  or  on  delivery  Liberty  Bonds  Accepted. 

The  National  Credit  Jewelers 

Dept.  M927  108  N.  State  St.,  Chicago,  III.  \\\ 

STORES  IN  LEADING  CITIES 


Free  Dollar  Book 

of 8000 Furniture  Bargains 


Year  To  Pay 

Send  for  our  newest  and 

biggest  book,  and  judge  its  dis- 
play simply  for  value,  quality 
and  beauty.  Think  about  the 
credit  part  only  as  an  extra 
advantage.  About  8000  articles 
are  pictured  and  described. 
Everything  is  shown  big — no 
eye  straining  ever  little  pic- 
tures.  Many  things  like  carpets,  rugs, 
linoleums,  etc.,  are  printed  in  their  real  colors. 

Nothing  for  the  home  is  left  out  or  forgotten. 
You  can  get  a  wringer  or  stew  pan  just  the  same  as  a 
beautiful  davenport— or  handsome  silverware.  It  is  so 
different  from  the  ordinary  run  of  catalogs,  that  you  will 
just  love  to  look  it  through.  It  is  twice  the  usual  size, 
covering  11x15  inches.  It  costs  us  with  the  mailing  about 
$1.00  a  copy  .To  you  it  is  free.  All  you  have  to  do  is  ask  for  it. 

Pay  Little  by  Little  As 
You  Get  Your  Money 

When  we  send  you  our  bargain  book,  a  credit  certificate 

will  come  with  it  opening  your  account.  Then  you  can  feel 
perfectly  at  home  here.  You  won't  ever  need  to  ask  for  credit. 
We  have  arranged  all  that  in  advance. 

When  you  want  anything  just  tell  us  to  send  it  the  same 
as  we  have  told  you  about  the  outfit  on  this  page.  There 
can  never  be  any  embarrassment.  There  is  n  o  red  tape 
here.  We  never  write  your  friends,  employers  or  neighbors. 
We  haven't  any  collectors. 

1213  West  35th  Street,  Chicago 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 
Cleo. — Well,  well,  well.  I  thought  the  earth 
had  opened  up  and  swallowed  you.  It  has 
been  ages  since  I  had  a  line  from  you.  It 
hardly  seems  possible  that  you  missed  being  in 
two  issues  straight  of  Picture- Play,  but  such 
is  the  case.  You  will  have  to  do  better  than  that 
if  you  want  to  be  considered  one  of  the  reg- 
ulars. Hope  seems  to  have  had  a  relapse,  too, 
for  I  haven't  had  a  single  line  from  her  in 
quite  some  time.  That  is  no  way  for  a  pair  of 
perfectly  reliable  correspondents  to  act,  is  it? 
However,  I  see  that  you  promise  never  to  let  it 
happen  again,  so  come  back — all  is  forgiven— 
providing  you  live  up  to  your  promise.  No,  Ken- 
neth Harlan  had  not  returned  from  the  arm}-  to 
pictures  as  yet  when  last  I  heard — but  I  suppose 
it  might  happen  any  day.  William  S.  Hart  is 
still  making  pictures,  and  not  laid  up  with  a  pair 
of  broken  legs  as  you  had  heard.  Cleo,  I  thought 
that  you  were  too  seasoned  a  reader  of  Picture- 
Play  to  believe  am'thing  you  read  unless  you 
read  it  in  this  magazine.  Madge  Kennedy  is  still 
on  the  coast  making  pictures  for  the  Goldwyn 
Pictures  Corporation,  at  their  studios  in  Culver 
City.  A  letter  will  reach  her  there.  Clarence  G. 
Badger  is  directing  her.  I  agree  with  you  that 
she  is  one  of  the  best  bets  in  pictures  to-day.  Only 
wish  there  were  more  like  her. 

Handsome  Harry. — You  are  quite  correct 
about  Mae  Marsh.  It  was  she  who  played  Polly 
in  "Polly  of  the  Circus,"  her  first  film  for  the 
Goldwyn  Company.  I  have  sent  Mae  Murray 
the  letter  which  you  inclosed  with  your  own. 
Note  what  you  had  to  say  about  friend  Cleo. 
Didn't  know7  you  knew  her.  Maybe  this  is  the 
reason  that  I  haven't  had  a  line  from  her  in  so 
long.  She  has  been  busy  writing  to  her  friends 
in  the  service.  More  power  to  her !  Mae  Mur- 
ray gets  all  her  mail  at  Universal  City,  Cali- 
fornia. How  is  the  army  life  agreeing  with  you 
these  days  ?  I  never  hear  you  say  a  word  about 
it.    Are  you  gaining  or  losing  weight? 

Dorothy  C. — Mary  Pickford's  real  name  is 
Gladys  Smith.  Douglas  Fairbanks  is  that  gen- 
tleman's real  as  well  as  his  reel  name.  Can't 
answer  matrimonial  questions,  as  they  are 
against  the  rules  of  the  Oracle  Department. 
Mary  Pickford  will  send  you  one  of  her  photos, 
I  am  sure.  Address  her  in  care  of  Willis  & 
Inglis,  Wright  and  Callender  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  California.  A  great  many  actors  left 
pictures  and  the  stage  to  join  the  colors.  Larry 
Peyton  was  the  first  motion-picture  actor  to  be 
killed  in  action.  Yes,  Bryant  Washburn  is  still 
doing  pictures.  He  is  with  Paramount,  and 
working  at  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street,  Hol- 
lywood, California.  John  Bunny  died  several 
years  ago,  after  he  had  left  the  movies  for  the 
stage.  Mary  Pickford  was  born  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  in  1893.  Marguerite  Clark  was  born  in 
1887.  Douglas  Fairbanks  first  saw  the  light  of 
day  in  Denver,  Colorado,  in  the  year  1883.  Come 
again  some  time  when  you  haven't  anything  bet- 
ter to  do.    You're  mighty  welcome. 


Within  3  Days 


Learn  Shorthand 
that  Quick! 

No  longer  is  it  necessary  to  spend  months  study- 
ing shorthand.  You  can  master  all  the  lessons 
in  K.  L  Shorthand  at  home  in  five  evenings. 

Don't  doubt  this  amazing  truth!  Send  for  free 
lessons — also  convincing  proof  that  this  is  the 
simplest,  most  practical,  lowest-cost  course  in  ste- 
nography by personal  correspondence  instruction. 

if.  T- Shorthand 


Undoubtedly  you  have  heard  of  this  new 
and  revolutionary  shorthand  system — the 
simplest  and  most  practical  in  the  world. 
Used  in  the  Army  and  Navy  and  in  numer- 
ous other  governmental  places.  Used  by 
court  officials,  by  doctors,  business  men, 
teachers,  clergymen,  lawyers,  reporters — 
and  in  hundreds  of  other  occupations. 


It  is  the  universal  speed-script — the 
easy-to-learn,  never-forgetable,  lightning 
writing. 

Not  only  is  K.  I.  Shorthand  acquired  with 
wonderful  speed  and  ease — but  it  is  so  stand- 
ardized as  to  make  for  perfect  legibility 
and  absolute  accuracy.  Notes  years  old 
may  be  read  as  easily  as  when  fresh. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  PROOF  LESSONS 


Everybody  needs  K.  1.  Shorthand — those  in  business  and  the 
professions  for  their  personal  ready  use— as  well  as 
regular  stenographers.  It  is  the  greatest  time-saver  com- 
pared to  the  amount  of  effort  and  insignificant  cost  neces- 
sary to  acquire  it.  It  will  help  you  to  record  precious 
ideas  instantly.  It  will  do  your  remembering  for  you. 
It  develops  your  all-round  efficiency  tremendouslv. 

If  you  are  going  to  be  a  stenographer,  learn  K.  I.  Shorthand 

because  it  will  fit  you  for  practical  work  far  ahead  of  the 
old  systems.  Learn  it  because  you  will  give  greater  satis- 
faction to  your  employer  by  enabling  you  to  transcribe  all 
dictation  perfectly,  no  matter  how  complex.  No  guessing 
necessary. 

Yon  learn  in  your  own  home  by  our  mail  tuition  course.  You 

will  have  all  the  personal  help  of  our  instruction  staff 
that  you  need.    We  are  not  content  to  let  you  shift  for 


yourself  after  you  receive  the  lessons.  When  your  steno- 
graphic competency  is  established  we  award  you  a  rec- 
ognized Certificate  of  Proficiency. 

Thousands  have  learned  K.  I.  Shorthand  who  never  could 
master  the  old,  complicated  system, 

TESTIMONIALS  JSfSffS 

letters  received  from  persons  of  all  ages,  in 
many  vocations.  From  boys  and  girls,  from 
professional  and  business  persons,  from  some 
over  80  years  of  age!  You  will  be  abso- 
lutely convinced  that  K.  I.  Short- 
hand is  offered  on  the  most  liberal  terms 
nght  now.  Send  for  the  first  two  lessons 
free.  You  may  then  continue  the  entire 
course  on  a  month's  approval.  We  give  you 
a  positive  gruarantee  that  you  can  learn,  or 
no  cost  to  you.  King  Institute  is  incorporated 
in  New  York  State,  $100,000  authorized  capital. 


k 

"Go  ahead.'  lam 
getting-  it  in  K.  I. 


Cut  out  and  mail  the  coupon,  or  write 
a  letter  asking  for  free  lessons,  complete 
information,  and  many  convincing  testi- 
monials.  Be  sure  to  mention  Popular. 

KING    INSTITUTE,  Inc. 

ED-151,  Station  F  New  York,  N.  Y. 


"  Talk  as  fast  as  yon  like. 
1  am  taking  it  doiun  in 
K.  I.  Shorthand:' 


8  So.  Wabash  Avenue,  ED-151,  Chicago 


KING  INSTITUTE,  Inc. 

Please  send  me  FREE  the  first  lessons  in 
K.  I.  Shorthand,  also  full  information. 


Name 


Address  ED-151 


IO 


Hew  Wonderful 

Waif  To 
BemoveWrinfcles 
and  Blemishes 
XoollYearf  hunger 


PRINCESS  TOKIO  presents-  to  the 
women  of  America  a  new  way  to 
remove  wrinkles  and  blemishes — 
THE  ORIENTAL  WAY!  No  masks,  no  plasters, 
no  massage,  no  exercise,  no  rollers.  This  new, 
scientific  treatment  is  simply  marvelous.  The 
lovely  little  women  of  the  Orient  have  known 
these  secrets  for  hundreds  of  years  as  they  have 
been  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. The  Japanese  women  are  famous  for  the 
beauty  of  their  complexions  and  these  same 

Lovely,  Soft,  Velvety  Skins 

which  nature  has  adorned  with  the  tints  of  the 
rose  are  now  within  the  reach  of  any  woman 
who  will  follow  the  simple  rules  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Princess  Tokio  Beauty  Book,  which 
we  will  send  FREE  to  any  woman  who  will  write 
for  it.  Princess  Tokio  does  not  ask  you  to  wait 
a  long  time  for  results— only 

f  A  Few  Days — and  Lo!  All 

Wrinkles  and  Blemishes  are  Gone 

You  use  this  treatment  in  the  privacy  of  your 
room  in  your  home.  Just  a  few  moments  at  a 
time.  The  results  will  amaze  and  delight  you. 
We  ask  you  to  send  right  now  for  the 

PRINCESS  TOKIO 
BEAUTY  BOOK 


FREE 


m 


It  will  prove  to  you  how  quickly  all  wrinkles 
and  blemishes  may  be  removed.  Under 
my  treatment  they  simply  vanish.     You  will 
look    years    younger   and  more 
charming.    Don't  waste  a  single 
day.   Write  at  once,  and  the  book      zm  ^;nfew  Tokio 
will  go  to  you  in  a  plain,  sealed  R^<7T"~'\fj<ravy 
wrapper.   Address  jf'^aM 

PRINCESS  TOKIO 


150  N.  State  St.,  Suite  417, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


hr~  — HE 


GET  RID  A  >Tp 
OF  THAT  JE  /TL  1 

Free  Trial  Treatment  on  Request 

Ask  also  for  my  "pay-when-reduced" 
offer.  My  treatment  has  often  re- 
duced at  the  rate  of  a  pound  a  day. 

No  dieting,  no  exercise,  absolutely 
safe  and  sure  method. 

Mrs.  E.  Bateman  writes:— Have  taken  your 
treatment  and  it  is  wonderful  how  it  reduces. 
It  does  just  as  you  say.  I  have  reduced  a 
pound  a  day  and  feel  fine. 

Mrs.  Anna  Schmidt  writes:—/  weighed  178  pounds  before  I 
started  your  treatment  and  I  now  weigh  188  pounds.  You 
may  print  this  if  you  like. 

These  are  just  examples  of  what  my  treatment 

can  accomplish.     Let  me  send  you  more  proof 

at  my  expense. 

DR.  R.  NEWMAN,  Licensed  Physician 

286  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York      ::       ::       ::      Desk  S-189 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

The  General— Henry  B.  Walthall  left  Paralta, 
and  did  one  feature  at  D.  W.  Griffith's,  "The 
Great  Love."  He  then  went  to  the  Ince  Studio 
and  appeared  in  the  featured  role  of  "False 
Faces,"  and  has  now  left  the  screen,  for  the  time 
being,  to  go  back  upon  the  stage.  You  will  find 
the  "Claws  of  the  Hun"  one  of  the  best  photo 
plays  of  the  year.  .  Douglas  Fairbanks  has  just 
finished  a  new  picture,  "Arizona,"  at  the  Lasky 
Studios.  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell  you  what  makes 
them  that  way,  but  you  can  rest  assured  that 
your  friend  is  not  the  only  one  who  is  crazy 
over  J.  Warren.  It  is  a  very  tough  job,  I  assure 
you,  for  a  novice  to  obtain  work  in  any  studio. 
The  only  way  I  can  suggest  is  for  you  to  try  and 
get  some  extra  work  at  the  various  studios  if 
you  intend  going  to  the  Western  coast,  as  you 
say,  for  nearly  all  of  the  film  plants  are  located 
there  at  the  present  time. 

Miss  Johnny. — Jack  Pickford  was  in  the  navy 
and  not  in  the  army.  He  is  in  New  York  at 
present,  but  expects  to  be  transferred  to  the 
coast  very  shortly.  He  is  twenty-two.  Maybe 
she  forgot  to  put  the  beauty  spot  on,  or  else  she 
didn't  put  them  on  every  day.  Olive  Thomas  was 
born  on  October  20,  1898. 

Omnivorous. — Yes,  Katherine  MacDonald  was 
on  the  stage.  Her  last  picture  was  at  the  Griffith 
Studios.  No,  she  is  not  playing  with  William  S. 
Hart  now.  She  made  two  pictures  with  him  for 
Artcraft.  The  best  plays  of  a  star  are  merely 
a  matter  of  opinion.  Fatty  is  at  present  the  only 
comedian  who  is  a  godfather  to  a  regiment  of 
soldiers.  The  imitators  of  Charlie  Chaplin  have 
all  vanished.    Thank  goodness  ! 

Jane  Smith. — Carol  Holloway  can  be  reached 
at  the  Vitagraph  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
where  she  is  playing  opposite  Antonio  Moreno 
in  the  new  Vitagraph  serial.  "The  Iron  Test." 
William  Duncan  gets  his  mail  at  the  same  ad- 
dress. John  Bowers  gets  his  letters  at  the  World 
Film  Corporation,  130  West  Forty-sixth  Street, 
New  York  City.  No,  May  Allison  did  not  play 
opposite  Harold  Lockwood  in  "The  Square  De- 
ceiver." Yes,  I  think  Edith  Storey  would  send 
you  one  of  her  pictures.  William  Russell  receives 
his  mail  at  the  American  Studios,  Santa  Barbara, 
California.  Priscilla  Dean,  Zoe  Rae,  and  Helen 
Gibson  get  their  mail  at  Universal  City,  California. 
"Hoot"  Gibson  is  now  in  the  United  States  army, 
in  the  tank  service.  Bessie  Love  gets  her  let- 
ters at  the  Vitagraph  Studios.  Mahlon  Hamilton 
can  be  reached  by  the  mailman  at  the  Brunton 
Studios,  Melrose  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia. Fannie  Ward  should  be  addressed  in  care 
of  the  Astra  Film  Company,  Diando  Studios, 
Glendale,  California.  Charles  Clary  gets  all  his 
mail  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  and  Cal- 
lender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California.  The 
Vitagraph  Company,  East  Fifteenth  Street  and 
Locust  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  is  the  place 
to  reach  Corinne  Griffith.  Helen  and  "Hoot"  are 
not  related. 


"Soon  I'll  Be  My  Old  Slender  Self" 

YOU'LL  be  saying  that  yourself  soon  after  you  start  reducing  by  the  Korein  system — 
the  up-to-date  effectual  way  of  getting  thin  steadily  and  comfortably. 
No  tedious  exercising,  no  self-starving,  no  weakening  sweats,  powerful  thyroids,  or 
other  drastic  means. 

The  slender,  graceful  figure  you  once  took  such  pride  in — let  the  Korein  system 
bring  it  back — and  in  its  train  better  health,  greater  vitality  and  youthful  looks. 

Legions  have  thus  brought  down  their  weight  to  the  point  desired — and  kept  it  down. 
And  remember,  it  is  absolutely  safe  to  take 


The  Gentle  Way  To  Reduce 


f  If  you  are  over-stout,  you  know  the  dis- 
comfort of  being  so.  You  may  be  clever  enough 
to  make  others  imagine  you  are  glad  to  be  fat, 
that  you  are  as  contented  as  you  outwardly  seem 
—but  you  truly  wish  to  be  thinner.  See  the  2 
shadow  pictures  here. 

IF  You  need  no  longer  sit  idly  by  and  watch 
slender  persons  enviously.  Become  supple, 
light  and  cheerful.  Improve  your  physical  and 
mental  condition— add  years  to  your  life  and 
I  ife  to  your  years. 


IT  The  Secret  is  in  following 
Korein  system.  It  is  for  both 
sexes,  all  ages.  There  is  pleasure  in 
realizing  that  you  are  a  little  thin- 
ner, in  better  health  and  more  at- 
tractive each  day. 

v  Follow  the  directions  of  the 

Korein  system  of  weight  reduc- 
tion, they  are  simple,  pleasant  and 
resultful.  Begin  to  feel  the  benefit 
at  once. 


If  A  $100.00  Guarantee  is  enclosed  in  each 
box  of  Oil  of  Korein.  Cash  to  you  if  you  do  not 
reduce  10  to  60,  or  more,  pounds,  as  may  be  needed 
in  your  case. 

f  This  is  the  right  time  to  begin  reducing 
weight.  Your  health  will  improve  apace.  You 
will  become  more  active  and  efficient. 

H  Your  figure  wiU  be  more  normal,  at- 
tractive; you  will  realize  the  benefit  of  your 
new  superior  personality.  Gain  youth  and 
beauty ! 


BOOH 

FREE 


At  Druggists  or  by  Mail 

f  If  your  druggist  doesn't  have 
Oil  of  Korein  in  stock,  he  will 
obtain  it  for  you.  Or  we  will 
mail  you  a  package,  for  which  you 
may  send  SI. 00  when  it  has  come 
to  you, 

%  Write  for  our  free  book,  "Re- 
duce Weight  Happily."  It  will 
help  vou.  Address: 


Korein  Company,       NC--151,  Station  F,       New  York 


Easy  to  Write 
Stories  Plays 

STARTLING  New  Easy  Method  of  Writing  Stories,  Photo- 
plays, Articles;  the  wonderful  New  Irving  System,  just  out! 
Simplest,  easiest,  surest  known;  many  old  obstacles  of  writing 
readily  overcome ;  means  new  hope  for  thousands  of  eager, 
ambitious  writers  !   Mr.  James  Irving,  the  Originator  of  this 
improved  system  of  writing,  is  Editor-in-Chief  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  literary  institutions  in  America; 
over  100,000  writers  helped  by  his  newly-revealed,  easy  method, 
now  made  public;  fascinating  System  is  so  simple  it  astonishes 
and  delights  everyone  !   Not  only  shows  HOW  TO  WRITE 
_-s~BS.       stories  and  plays,  but  also  HOW  TO  GET 
<mEmH/m    IDEAS  for  them  and  HOW  TO  SELL 
J^HB   THEM.   The  New  Irving  System  is  easy 
jHagBrjr      to  get,  easy  to  learn;  no  experience  needed; 
^Hg^^    anybody  can   understand   it.    Why  be  a 
fl^B  ^    failure  when  through  this  easy  method  you 
W&Kt&>-~\.    might  utilize  thousands  of  daily  incidents 
to  weave  thrilling  photoplays  and  stories  ! 

Simply  send  your  name 
and  address.  "THE 
WONDER  BOOK  FOR 
WRITERS"  will  be 
mailed  to  you  absolutely 
free.    Just  address 

AUTHORS' 
PRESS 

Dept.  4, 
Auburn. 
N.  Y, 


WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR 
A  SONG 

We  compose  music,  secure  copyright  and  submit  copies  to 
leading  publishers.  Submit  poems  now — examination  free. 

BROADWAY  STUDIOS,  104D 
Fitzgerald  Bldg.,  Broadway  at  43rd  St.,  New  York 


Birys 
gfioo/ 


orners 


h\jr      vi     "^NoPaste  Needed 

K  USettiem  to  mount  til  kodak 


pictures,  post  cards,dippin$s  in  aliums 

Made  in  Square,  Bcund,  Oral,  Fancy  and  Heart 
of  black,  gray,  eepia,  and  red  summed  paper. 
_  ip  them  on  corners  of  pictures,  then  wet  and  stick. 
QUICK-EASY-ARTISTIC.    No  muss,  no  fuss.    At  photo 
supply,  dmgandstat'y  stores.  10c  brings  full  pkg.  andsam- 
ples  from  Engel Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.TU  -1456 Leland,  CHICAGO 

Submit   your   Song-Poem*  NOW  for  free  examination  and"  ai 
We   revise   poem»,   compose   music   of    any  description, 
secure  copyright  and  employ  original  method; 
for  facilitating   FREE  PUBLICATION 
outright  SALE  of  songs  under  a 
certificate  GUARANTEE 
ING  you  tatufac 
|.l  on. 


A 

Post* 
Card  brings 
you  a  copy  of  our 
Free    Booklet  which 
tells   you   who   we   are.  ex- 
plains  our  methods  and  con- 
tains   valuable    information  and 
nstructioni.      This    is    your  opport- 
unity   to    learn    the    truth    regarding    the  Soe<- 
profession  from  a   reliable   and  successful  Concern. 


KNICKERBOCKER  STUDIOS 


73  Gaiety  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Train  For  Nursing— NOW! 

The  war  is  responsible  for  a  scarcity  of  nurses  in  hospitals 
—their  regular  nurses  are  going  to  the  front.  Demand  for 
trained  nurses  now  greater  than  the  supply.  This  is  your 
golden  opportunity  to  become  a  trained  nurse  and  easily  se- 
cure a  fine  position  at  $20  to  $30  per  week.  You  can  quickly 
master  our  special  Training  Course  during  your  spare  time  at 
home  and  receive  diploma  approved  by  best  doctors.  Easy 
terms.  Hospital  experience  given  if  desired.  We  help  you 
find  employment.  Write  at  once  for  catalog.  State  age. 
AMERICAN  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Dept.  C,  1555  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 
Gladys  D. — A  copy  of  the  very  popular  Mar- 
ket Booklet  has  been  sent  to  you.  It  will  give 
you  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  important 
motion-picture  companies  in  the  United  States 
which  you  are  seeking. 

A  Vermonter— The  Oracle  (myself)  and 
the  editor  are  two  entirely  different  persons,  for 
which  both  of  us  are  thankful.  We  would  much 
rather  be  ourselves  than  each  other.  No,  the 
girl  wrho  married  the  hero  in  Viola  Dana's 
"Weaver  of  Dreams"  was  not  an  extra.  Clif- 
ford Bruce  was  the  hero.  Address  her  in  care 
of  the  Metro  Pictures  Corporation,  1476  Broad- 
way, New  York  City.  Helen  Holmes,  House 
Peters,  and  Paul  Willis  can  be  reached  by  a 
letter  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  and 
Callender  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Thomas  Meighan  gets  his  mail  at  the  Select 
Pictures  Corporation,  729  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Kathlyn  Williams  is  still  at  the 
Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia, where  a  letter  will  reach  her. 

Lee  H.  McN.— Kathlyn  Williams,  Marjorie 
Daw,  Ann  Little,  and  Jack  Pickford  all  get  their 
mail  at  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street,  Holly- 
wood, California.  Jack  was  in  the  United 
States  navy  for  some  months.  Alice  Joyce 
and  Gladys  Leslie  collect  their  mail  at  the  Vita- 
graph  Company,  East  Fifteenth  Street  and  Lo- 
cust Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Antonio 
Moreno  is  on  the  coast,  making  pictures,  and  has 
his  mail  sent  to  the  Vitagraph  Studios,  Los 
Angeles,  California.  Fannie  Ward's  address 
is  the  Diando  Studios,  Glendale,  California. 
Clara  Kimball  Young,  Blanche  Sweet,  and  Lil- 
lian Gish  all  receive  their  mail  at  the  Sunset 
Studio,  4500  Sunset  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles, 
California.  Madge  Kennedy,  Geraldine  Farrar, 
Tom  Moore,  and  Mae  Marsh  are  all  working  at 
the  Goldwyn  Studios  in  Culver  City,  California, 
where  they  also  get  their  bundles  of  daily  mail. 
Lillian  Walker,  Cleo  Ridgley,  and  Lottie  Pick- 
ford  have  their  mail  sent  to  them  in  care  of 
Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  and  Callender  Build- 
ing, Los  Angeles,  California.  Pearl  White  is 
still  with  the  Pathe  Exchange,  25  West  Forty- 
fifth  Street,  New  York  City,  where  a  letter  will 
catch  her.  Mae  Murray's  address  is  Universal 
City,  California.  Vivian  Martin  is  still  getting 
her  letters  at  the  Morosco  Studios,  Los  Angeles. 
California,  and  Louise  Huff's  address  is  in  care  of 
Famous  Players-Lasky,  485  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

Arnold  C. — Helen  Holmes  has  not  appeared 
on  the  screen  since  she  did  the  "Lost  Express" 
serial  for  the  Mutual  Film  Corporation.  I  don't 
think  that  Helen  has  decided  to  retire,  by  any 
means,  and  you  may  look  forward  to  seeing  her 
branch  out  with  a  new  railroad  serial  or  big 
feature  in  the  near  future.  Helen  will  get  any 
letter  sent  to  her  in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis. 
Wright  and  Callender  Building,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 


Instant 

Bunion  Relief 

Prove  It 


Fairyfoot  Accomplishes  Wonder* 


Just  like 
the  touch  of 
the  fairy's  wand, 
FAIRYFOOT 
banishes  the.  pain 
and  inflammation 
INSTANTLY.  They 
disappear  like  magic. 
It  absorbs  and  draws 
out  th  e  inflammat  i  on ,  soft- 
ens and  dissolves  the  accumu- 
lated layers  of  cartilage  which 
really  make  the  bunion,  thus 
reducing  the  enlargment  and  re- 
storing the  deformed  foot  to  its 
healthy,  normal  size. 

Wonderful— yes.  And  it  costs  you 
nothing  to  find  out.    Don't  send  me 
one  cent— just  let  me  prove  it  to  you  as 
I  have  proved  it  to  over  72,500  others  in 
the  last  six  months.  I  claim  to  have  the  most 
successful  remedy  for  bunions  ever  made  and 

I  want  you  to  let  me  send  you  my  FAIRYFOOT  treatment 
FREE.    I  don't  care  how  many  so-called  cures,  or  shields 
you  ever  tried  without  success— I  don't  care  how  disgusted 
you  are  with  them  all— you  have  not  tried  my  remedy  imd  1 
have  such  absolute  confidence  in  it  that  I  am  going  to  tend  it  to 
you  just  for  the  asking.  Send  no  money— only  coupon  or  pott  card. 

FAIRYFOOT 

'  is  a  wonderful  yet  simple  home  remedy:  it  removes  the  cause  of  the  bunion 

iM^MEBS^l  »  and  therefore  the  unnatural  enlargement  of  the  joint  disappears  —  your  foot 

yggfttm mz,&> Mm*  w  resumes  its  natural  shape  and  the  pain  also  is  gone — all  this  while  you  are 

wearing  as  tight  shoes  as  ever. 
Surely  you  will  not  let  this  opportunity  pass  to  get  rid  of  that  ugly,  painful,  distressing 
deformity.  When  I  say  "Try  FAIRYFOOT  at  my  expense".  I  mean  it.  All  you  are  asked  to  send  is  the  coupon. 
That  will  bring  the  free  treatment.  I  want  you  to  have  it  because  I  know  that  when  you  have  found  what  FAIRY- 
FOOT does,  you  will  tell  your  friends  about  it     Most  of  our  business  comes  in  this 
way.    People  are  so  glad  to  have  found  such  quick  relief  that  they  spread  the  good 
news  everywhere.    That  is  why  1  can  afford  to  send  out  these  free  treatments. 

Send  the  Coupon  Today 
for  Free  Treatment 

Read  the  testimonials  in  this  ad.  See  what  FAIRYFOOT  has  done  for  others.  Thous- 
ands and  thousands  of  grateful  users  praise  this  amazing  remedy  And  you  will  do  the 
same  once  you  have  tried  it.  Sit  down  right  now  and  sign  the  coupon.  Get  it  into  the 
mail.  Don't  suffer  any  longer  while  this  free  offer  holds  good.  Remember— not  a  penny 
to  send,  and  no  obligation  or  promise  on  your  part  except  to  use  it  as  directed.  Just  the 
coupon,  or  you  may  send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card — today. 

FOOT  REMEDY  CO., 3661  Ogden  Ave.,  Dept.  52,  Chicago,  111. 


can't  find  words  in  the  English  dictionary  that 
Id  fit  to  praise  the  wonderful  work  which  Fair/foot  has 
done  for  me.    I  am  very  pleased  with  the  remarkable  resuia. 
Thanking  you  kindly.  I  am.  Sincerely. 

MRS.  E.  WEEKS.  326  W.  52nd  St..  New  York  City. 

Conquered  the  Pain  Instantly 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  relief  I  have  had  from  your 
treatment.  I  am  an  elderly  lady  and  have  been  troubled  with 
bunions  nearly  all  my  life  and  am  glad  to  say  that  from  tha 
time  I  began  using  your  Fairyfoot  1  have  never  had  a  pain. 

Shall  surely  recommend  them  to  everyone  1  know  troubled 
with  bunion*.  Yours  Bincerely. 

MRS.  SCOTT.  643S  Wade  Ave..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

After  All  Others  Failed 

You  can  use  my  name  as  much  as  you  like  in  praise  of 
Fairyfoot  for  they  are  the  very  best  thing  I  have  found  yet 
and  1  have  tried  everything.  The  soreness  is  all  gone  and  tha 
swelling  nearly  gone.  I  Bhall  tell  all  my  friends  for  I  am  so 
well  pleased  with  it.  Wishing  you  the  best  of  success.  I  am. 
Yours  respectfully. 
MRS.  CHAS.  T.  MORSE.  Walloomsac  N.  Y. 

Eliminated  All  Inflammation 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  your  Fairyfoot.  My  feet 
feel  fine.  The  foot  that  was  all  inflamed  is  entirely  cured. 
If  you  wish  to  publish  my  testimonial.  1  will  be  satisfied. 

AGNES  SIEGLER.  41S  Reed  St.,  Philadelphia,  pA? 

Reduced  Unsightly  Enlargement! 

Every  word  you  Bay  in  regard  to  Fairyfoot  is  truths  &J* 
bunions  were  very  much  inflammed  and  enlarged,  could  not 
wear  shoes  with  comfort,  used  Fairyfoot  and  now  can  walk 
with  ease.  GERTRUDE  A.  KOSER. 

1630*4  N.  5th  St..  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

Now  Walks  With  Ease  and  Comfort 

I  just  wish  to  let  you  know  in  a  few  words,  that  yoar 
Fairyfoot  is  a  wonder  My  bunions  were  of  more  than  fifteen 
years'  standing  and  1  suffered  agony  winter  and  summer  un- 
til I  started  to  use  your  Fairyfoot. 

My  foot  is  now  once  more  restored  and  I  walk  around  with 
perfect  ease  and  comfort.  You  can  use  my  name  as  much  as 
you  like  as  a  testimonial  as  I  can  certify  to  the  good  your 
Fairyfoot  has  done  me. 

Wishing  you  success.  I  am.         Sincerely  yours. 

C.  W.  FAULK.  Sellers.  Ala..  R.  F.  D.  No.  L 

No  Other  Remedy  So  Effective 

In  regard  to  your  Fairyfoot,  I  wish  to  state  that  they  ara 
the  greatest  things  1  have  ever  seen.  I  will  state  that  my 
bunion  «as  so  bad  1  could  not  even  wear  a  shoe  and  there  was 
a  hole  in  it  nearly  to  the  bone.  Now  I  can  wear  my  shoe  as 
usual  and  do  not  feel  the  bunion.  You  may  use  my  name  il 
you  wish  and  if  anyone  doubts  it,  I  will  gladly  answer  any 
letters  sent  to  me  as  I  cannot  recommend  them  too  highly. 
Thankiug  you  for  the  relief  I  have  had.  I  remain. 

Yours  very  truly. 
B.  T.  MARSHALL.  «  N.  Y  C.  R.  R. 

Louisiana  St..  Buffalo.  N.  V. 

So  It  Is  Highly  Appreciated 

I  wfll  just  drop  you  a  few  lines  to  tell  you  I  have  been 
wonderfully  relieved  since  1  used  the  Fairyfoot  you  sent  me. 
Many  manv  thanka    I  shall  tell  all  my  friends.    I  certainly 
appreciate  your  remedy    With  best  regards.  I  remain. 
Yours  truly. 

MRS.  F.  W  WILTISON.  S  S.  Liberty  St..  Cumberland.  Ma, 


FOOT  REMEDY  CO.. 

3661  Ogden  Ave.,  Dept.  52  Chicago,  111. 
accept  your  offer  to  send  FAIRYFOOT 
free  so  that  I  may  learn  without  any  cost 
or  obligation  what  wonderful  power  it  has 
to  relieve  me  from  bunions.  I  agree  to  use 
it  as  you  direct. 


Name  . 
Address . 


fashion  says 
the  use  or 


is  necessary  so  long,  as 
sleeveless  £owns  and  sheer  fabrics  for 
sleeves  are  worn.   It  assists-  freedom  of  move- 
ment, unhampered  £race,  modest  elegance  and 
correct  style.   That  is  why 

"they  all  use  Delatone" 

Delatone  is  an  old  and  well  known  scien- 
tific preparation  for  the 
quick,  safe  and  certain 
removal  of  hairy 
growths,  no  matter  how 
thick  or  stubborn.  After 
application  the  skin  is 
clear,  firm  and  hairless, 
with  no  pain  or  discol- 
oration. 

Beauty  specialists  recom- 
mend Delatone  for 
removal  of  objectionable 
hair  from  face,  neck  or 
arms. 

Druggists  sell  Delatone; 
or  an  original  1  oz.  Jar 
will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of 
$1  by 

The  Sheffield  pharmacal  Co. 

Dept.  KG,    339  S.Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  C 


too  can  have 
that  Soft 


&  Rosy- 
^Velvety 
Complexion 


This  |reat  beauty  marvel  has  in- 
stantly produced  a  sensation.  Stubborn  cases  have 
been  cured  that  baffled  physicians  for  years.  You 
have  never  in  all  your  life  used  anything  like  it.  "Makes 
muddy  complexion,  red  spots,  pimples,  blackheads, 
eruptions  vanish  almost  like  magic.  No  cream,  lotion, 
enamel,  salve,  plaster,  bandage,  mask,  massage,  diet, 
or  apparatus,  nothing  to  swallow.  It  doesn't  matter 
whether  or  not  your  complexion  is  a  "fright,"  wheth- 
er your  face  is  full  of  muddy  spots,  peppery  black- 
heads, embarassing  pimples  and  eruptions,  or  wheth- 
er your  skin  is  rough  and  "porey",  and  you've  tried 
almost  everything  under  the  sun  to  get  rid  of  the 
blemishes.  This  wonderful  treatment  in  just  10  days, 
positively  removes  every  blemish  and  beautifies  your 
skin  in  a  marvelous  way.  You  look  years  younger. 
It  gives  the  skin  the  bloom  and  tint  of  purity  of  a 
freshly-blown  rose.  In  ten  days  you  can  be  the  sub- 
ject of  wild  admiration  by  all  your  friends,  no  matter 
what  your  age  or  condition  of  health.  All  methods 
now  known  are  cast  aside.  Your  face,  even  arms, 
hands,  shoulders,  are  beautified  beyond  your  fondest 
dreams.  All  this  I  will  absolutely  prove  to  you  be- 
fore your  own  eyes  in  your  mirror  in  10  days.  This 
treatment  is  very  pleasant  to  use.  A  few  minutes 
every  day  does  it. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  this  really  astounding-  treat- 
ment free.  You  take  no  risk— send  no  money— just 
your  name  and  address  and  I  will  give  you  full  par- 
ticulars by  next  mail— Free. 

PEARL  LA  SAGE,  Inc. 

Suite     677,4325  Drexel  Blvd.,  Chicago 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 
Miss  Marion  Dermody. — Here  you  are,  on 
your  very  first  time  writing  to  the  Oracle,  land- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  whole  kit  and  caboodle. 
The  letters  are  always  answered  in  the  magazine 
unless  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  is  in- 
closed. It  is  quicker  to  have  the  questions  an- 
swered in  the  magazine,  as  the  magazine  letters 
are  always  answered  before  the  personal  replies 
are  sent  out.  Hence,  if  you  are  in  a  hurry  for 
an  answer,  have  it  printed  in  the  magazine.  Yes, 
Jack  Pickford  has  been  in  the  United  States 
navy,  but  is  no  wback  in  pictures,  and  being 
starred  by  the  First  National  Exhibitors'  Cir- 
cuit. Write  him  in  care  of  the  Brunton  Studios, 
5335  Melrose  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Theda  Bara  receives  all  of  her  mail  at  the  Wil- 
liam Fox  Studios,  Western  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  California.  Elliot  Dexter,  Ethel  Clay- 
ton, and  Wallace  Reid  find  their  mail  at  the  Lasky 
Studios,  Hollywood,  California.  Mary  Miles 
Minter  is  still  getting  her  daily  bundle  of  mail 
at  the  American  Film  Compam'-,  Santa  Barbara, 
California.  Robert  Warwick  was  a  captain  at- 
tached to  General  Pershing's  staff  with  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France,  the 
last  time  I  heeard  from  him.  Harold  Lockwood 
died  in  October  of  pneumonia,  resulting  from 
Spanish  influenza.  Louise  Huff  can  be  reached 
in  care  of  Famous  Players-Lasky,  485  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City.  Julian  Eltinge  will  get 
aany  letter  sent  to  him  in  care  of  Willis  & 
Inglis,  Wright  and  Callender  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  California.  Alice  Brady  has  all  her 
mail  sent  to  the  Select  Pictures  Corporation,  729 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Lina  Caval- 
ieri  and  Marguerite  Clark  collect  their  mail  at  the 
Paramount  Pictures  Corporation,  485  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City.  Write  to  Annette  Keller- 
mann,  in  care  of  the  Fox  Film  Corporation,  130 
West  Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Romilder  C. — Turned  the  six  cents  in  stamps 
and  your  letter  over  to  the  editor  of  Picture- 
Play.  He  has  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  Market 
Booklet  under  separate  cover.  It  does  not  give 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  motion-pic- 
ture actresses  and  actors.  It  gives  the  complete 
list  of  all  the  motion-picture  companies  in  the 
United  States  and  their  addresses,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  leading  stars  employed  by  each 
company.  Let  me  know  the  addresses  you  want 
of  the  actors  or  actresses,  and  I  will  give  them 
to  you. 

Hetty. — Viola  Dana  was  born  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  in  1898.  She  has  light-green  eyes 
and  dark-brown  hair.  Vivian  Martin  was  born 
near  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  Harold  Lockwood 
was  thirty-one  years  old  when  he  died  in  Oc- 
tober of  pneumonia.  "Something  and  Some- 
one" is  the  title  of  Wallace  Reid's  latest  Para- 
mount picture,  but  that  is  likely  to  be  changed. 
Ora  Carew,  the  former  Mack  Sennett  star,  is  his 
leading  lady  in  this  film.  Man-  Pickford  has 
light-brown  hair.  Martha  is  not  playing  in 
pictures  at  the  present  time,  to  my  knowledge. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 


Henry  M. — Turned  your  letter,  together  with 
the  six  cents  in  stamps,  over  to  the  editor,  and 
he  said  he  would  mail  you  a  copy  of  the  Market 
Booklet,  so  you  no  doubt  have  received  it  long 
before  you  read  this.  If  not,  let  me  know,  and 
I  will  see  that  you  do  get  one,  and  that  the 
editor  gets  a  bawling  out.  Yes,  I  will — not.  I 
almost  forgot  for  a  moment  that  the  editor 
signs  my  check,  so  I  guess  I  won't  be  able  to 
haul  him  over  the  coals,  after  all,  unless  I  want  to 
resign.  William  S.  Hart  is  not  an  Indian  or 
anything  like  it.  He  was  born  in  Newburgh, 
New  York,  on  December  6,  1876.  Yes,  it  is  quite 
true  that  Mary  Pickford's  correct  name  is 
Gladys  Smith. 

Edythe  D. — Write  to  the  circulation  manager 
of  Picture-Play  Magazine,  79-89  Seventh  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City,  regarding  the  issues  that 
had  interviews  or  chats  with  Theda  Bara.  He 
will  gladly  give  you  the  information  desired. 

G.  B. — No,  I  didn't  get  mad  over  what  you 
said.  Oracles  all  are  supposed  to  have  a  good 
temper,  and  I  have  that,  if  nothing  else.  You  are 
entirely  forgiven.  x\ddress  Francis  X.  Bushman 
in  care  of  the  Vitagraph  Company  of  Amer- 
ica, East  Fifteenth  Street  and  Locust  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Movie-Struck  Lynn. — Were  there  any 
casualties  when  movie  struck  Lynn?  You  for- 
got to  say.  It's  Marvel  Rae  and  not  Ray.  She 
is  no  relation  to  Charles  and  Al  Ray  at  all. 
Dorothy  Dalton  and  Enid  Bennett  get  their  mail 
at  the  Ince  Studios,  Girard  and  Georgia  Streets, 
Los  Angeles,  California.  Marvel  Rae  is  no 
longer  working  at  the  Mack  Sennett  Studios. 
Clara  Horton,  Marvel  Rae,  Louise  Glaum,  Flor- 
ence Vidor,  Lillian  Walker,  Mary  Thurman,  and 
Mary  Anderson  all  collect  their  mail  at  Willis 
&  Inglis,  WTright  and  Callender  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  California.  Myrtle  Lind  can  be  found 
at  the  Mack  Sennett  Studios,  1712  Alessandro 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Virginia  Lee 
Corbin  is  still  working  at  the  Fox  Studios, 
Western  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  where  a  letter 
will  reach  her.  June  Caprice  is  caught  by  the 
mailman  at  the  Fox  Film  Corporation,  130  West 
Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York  City.  Vivian 
Martin's  address  is  the  Morosco  Studios,  Los 
Angeles.  Louise  Huff  has.  been  working  for 
the  World  Film  Corporation,  126  West  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York  City,  but  recently  she 
returned  to  Famous  Players,  and  can  be  ad- 
dressed in  care  of  that  company  at  485  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Shirley  Mason,  Ann 
Pennington,  and  Elsie  Ferguson  call  for  their 
mail  at  the  same  address.  Kathlyn  Williams 
should  be  written  to  at  the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine 
Street,  Hollywood,  California.  Blanche  Sweet 
is  working  at  the  Sunset  Studios,  4500  Sunset 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles.  A  letter  will  catch 
her  there.  May  Allison  calls  for  her  mail  at  the 
Metro  Studios,  Lillian  Way,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 
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He  First  Notices 
Your  Complexion 

Make  your  complexion 
beautiful  —  attractive  —  a 
reason  for  admiration. 

If  your  complexion  is 
naturally  rough,  or  lacks 
that  exquisite  texture  so 
greatly  to  be  desired;  give 
it  a  few  touches  of 

CARMEN 

COMPLEXION 

POWDER 

and  see  how  well  it  com- 
mands the  glance  of  ap- 
probation. 

WJiite,  Cream,  ^,  

Flesh,  Pink 

50  Cents 

Everywhere 


a 


CELECT  your  own 
^  subject  —  love,  patriotism 

— write  what  the  heart  dictates, 
then  submit  your  poem  to  us. 
We  write  the  music  and  guarantee  publish- 
er's acceptance.  Our  leading  composer  is 

Mr.  Leo  Friedman 

one  of  America's  well-known  musicians,  the  author 
of  many  song  successes,  such  as  "Meet  Me  Tonight 
in  Dreamland,"  "Let  Me  Call  You  Sweetheart," 
"When  I  Dream  of  Old  Erin"  and  others  the  sales 
of  which  ran  into  millions  of  copies.  Send  as  many  poems 
as  you  wish.   Don't  Delay.  Get  Busy— Quick. 

CHESTER  MUSIC  CO.  538  ss»9rSstreot  Chicago,  III. 


y2  PRICE  $2:50 
SEND  NO  MONEY 

IF  YOU  CAN  TELL  IT 
FROM  A  GENUINE  DIA- 
MOND SEND  IT  BACK. 

To  prove  to  you  that  our  blue- 
white  MEXICAN  DIAMOND 
closely  resembles  the  finest 
genuine  South  African  Diamond,  with  same  DAZZLING 
RAINBOW-HUED  BRILLIANCY  (Guaranteed 20 yrs.), 
we  will  send  above  Ladies  Tiffany  Ring  with  one  carat 
gem  (Catalogue  price  $4.98)  for  Half-Price  to  Introduce, 
$2.50;  or  same  thing  but  Gents  Heavy  Tooth  Belcher  Ring 
(Catalogue  price  $6.26)  for  $3.10.  Mountings  are  our 
finest  12 kt.  gold  filled  quality.  Mexican  Diamonds  are 
GUARANTEED  20  YEARS.  SEND  NO  MONEY. 
Simply  clip  out  this  advertisement  and  we  will  ship  by 
mail  C.  O.  D.  If  not  entirely  pleased  return  within  TWO 
DAYS  for  money  back  less  actual  handling  charges. 
Give  size.  Act  quick.  Offer  limited.  Only  one  to  cus- 
tomer. Catalogue  FREE.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
MEXICAN  DIAMOND  IMPORTING  CO. 
Dept.  CD2  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 

{.Exclusive  controllers  Genuine  Mexican  Diamonds) 


Beautifully 
Curly,  Wavy 
Hair  Like 
"Nature's 
Own" 

Try  the  New  way 
the  Silmerine  way 

— and  you'll  never  again  use  the  ruinous  heated 
iron.  The  curliness  will  appear  altogether  natural. 

Liquid  Silmerine 

is  applied  at  night  with  a  clean  tooth  brush.  Is 

neither  sticky  nor  greasy.  Perfectly  harmless.  Serves 
also  as  a  splendid  dressing  for  the  hair.  Directions 
with  bottle.    At  your  druggist's.  


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Mary  R. — Don't  remember  hearing  from  you 
before,  but  I  wouldn't  mind  hearing  from  you 
again.  Henry  Walthall  is  five  feet  six  inches  tall ; 
Billie  Burke  is  about  five  feet  five;  June  Elvidge 
is  five  feet  nine ;  Mae  Marsh  is  five  feet  three ; 
Madame  Petrova  is  five  feet  five,  and  Clara  Kim- 
ball Young  five  feet  nine. 

Mrs.  G.  H:  C. — A  copy  of  the  Market  Book- 
let has  been  mailed  to  you  by  the  editor. 

Madonna  A. — What  a  fine  time  you  are  going 
to  have  writing  to  all  the  players  whose  ad- 
dresses you  seek.  Address  William  Garwood, 
Enid  Markey,  and  Belle  Bennett  in  care  of  Willis 
&  Inglis,  Wright  and  Callender  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  California.  Enid  Bennett  gets  all  of 
her  mail  at  the  Ince  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. Madge  Kennedy  and  Mae  Marsh  are 
now  receiving  all  their  mail  at  the  Goldwyn  Stu- 
dios, Culver  City,  California.  Blanche  Sweet,  Lil- 
lian and  Dorothy  Gish  get  their  letters  at  the 
Sunset  Studios,  4500  Sunset  Boulevard,  Los  An- 
geles, California.  Wallace  Reid,  Wanda  Hawley, 
and  Lila  Lee  can  be  reached  at  the  Lasky  Studios, 
Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  California.  The  Ameri- 
can Film  Company,  Santa  Barbara,  California, 
will  reach  Margarita  Fisher.  Edna  Earle  is  not 
playing  in  pictures  now,  and  Rudolph  Cameron 
is  in  the  United  States  army.  Henry  Walthall, 
Margery  Wilson,  and  Roy  Stewart  can  be  reached 
in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis.  Address  Peggy  Hop- 
kins, Shirley  Mason,  and  George  M.  Cohan  in 
care  of  the  Paramount  Pictures  Corporation,  485 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Tom  Mix  re- 
ceives all  his  mail  at  the  Fox  Studios,  Western 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Ann  Mur- 
dock's  address  is  in  care  of  the  Mutual  Film 
Corporation,  Consumer's  Building,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. Edith  Storey  finds  her  mail  at  the  Metro 
Studios,  Lillian  Way,  Los  Angeles.  Dorothy 
Dalton  gets  her  batch  at  the  Ince  Studios,  Los 
Angeles,  California.  Constance  Talmadge  has 
her  private  mail  box  at  the  Morosco  Studios,  Los 
Angeles,  California.  Carmel  Meyers  always  col- 
lects hers  at  Universal  City,  California.  Lillian 
Walker  is  now  receiving  her  mail  at  the  B run- 
ton  Studios,  Melrose  Avenue,  Los  Angeles.  Lois 
Wilson  is  still  getting  her  postals  and  letters  at 
the  Willis  &  Inglis  Studios,  Fleming  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles.  Anita  Stewart  and  Olga  Petrova  both 
get  their  mail  at  the  First  National  Exhibitor's 
Circuit,  6  West  Forty-eighth  Street,  New  York 
City.  You  should  write  to  the  government  for 
wholesale  prices  on  stamps  if  you  intend  to  write 
to  all  the  ones  you  say  you  will. 

S.  C.  S. — I  can  only  say  to  you  what  I  have 
said  to  my  friend  in  the  answer  above. 

A  Picture- Play  Reader. — Write  to  Roy  Ste- 
wart in  care  of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  and  Cal- 
lender Building,  Los  Angeles,  California.  He  is 
just  starting  his  own  company.  Can't  answer 
matrimonial  questions  as  they  are  against  the 
rules  of  the  Oracle  Department. 
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Every  Woman  of  Refinement 

must  remove  the  hair  from  her  underarms,  to  wear  the 
smart,  sheer  fabrics  modestly.     X-Bazin,  the  famous 
French  depilatory,  the  comfortable,  clean  way,  dis- 
solves hair  in  five  minutes,  just  as  soap  and  water 
dissolve  soot.  The  repeated  use  of  this  preparation 
reduces  the  growth  and  vitality  of  the  hair  instead 
of  stimulating  it. 

50c  and  $1 .00  at  drug  and  department 
stores,  or  we  will  mail  direct  on  receipt 
of  price.    75c  and  $1.50  in  Canada. 

HALL  &  RUCKEL,  Inc.  221  Washington  Street,  NEW  YORK 

The  Famous 
French  Depilatory; 
Powder 


Agents  and  Help  Wanted 

Motion  Picture  Plays— Continued. 

Short  Stories 

"Photoplay  Pointers  and  Model 
Scenario"  sent  free.  Photoplay  ideas 
valuable.  Plays  wanted,  any  form. 
Paramount  Photoplays  Co.,  Box  1402- 
PP,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Agents  :Flexo-glazed  Miniature  por- 
traits in  gold  rings,  etc.  Other  good 
lines  for  the  soldier's  family.  Make 
money.  Pan  American  Supply  Co., 
448-AX,  No.  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

WRITE  NEWS  ITEMS  and  Short 
Stories  for  pay  in  spare  time.  Copy- 
right book  and  plans  free.  Press  Re- 
porting Syndicate,  531,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stories,Poems,Plays,etc, are  wanted 
for  publication.  Good  ideas  bring 
big  money.  Submit  Mss.  or  write 
Literary  Bureau,  150,  Hannibal,  AJo. 

Songs,  Poems,  etc. 

Motion  Picture  Plays 

850— $100  weekly  writing  MovingPic-  • 
ture  Plays.   Get  free  book;  valuable" 
information;  prize  offer.  Photo  Play- 
wright College,  Box  278  XY3,  Chicago. 

WRITE  words  for  a  song.  We  write 
music,  guarantee  publisher's  accept- 
ance. Submit  poems  on  patriotism, 
love  or  any  subject.  ChesterMusicCo., 
538  S.  Dearborn  St,  Suite  121,  Chicago. 

WANTED— Stories,  Articles,  Poems 
for  new  magazine.  We  pay  on  accept- 
ance. Handwritten  MSS.  acceptable. 
Send  MSS.  to  Woman's  National 
Magazine,  Desk  519, Washington,  D.C. 

FREE  to  writers— a  wonderful  little 
book  of  money-making  hints,  sugges- 
tions, ideas;  the  A  B  C  of  successful 
Story  and  Movie-play  writing.  Ab- 
solutely Free.  Just  address  Writers' 
Service,  Dept.  33,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

PHOTOPLAYS  wanted.  Big  prices 
paid.  Great  demand.  We  show  you 
how.  Get  free  particulars.  Rex  Pub- 
lishers, Box  175— P-l,  Chicago. 

WRITE  PHOTOPLAYS:  $10  to  $500 
each  paid  for  plots.  Experience  un- 
necessary. Details  Free  to  beginners. 
Producers  League,  439,  St.  Louis. 

WRITE  the  Words  for  a  Song.  We 
revise  poems,  write  music  and  guar- 
antee to  secure  publication.  Submit 
poems  on  any  subject.  Broadway 
Studios,  104C  Fitzgerald  Building, 
New  York. 

Miscella  neous 

MR.  HARRY  LYONS  of  1  Hyde 
Park  Street,  London,  Engiand, wishes 
to  get  into  direct  communication 
with  the  principals  of  the  rumoured 
combine  for  purchase  of  Cinema 
Theatres,  as  he  has  a  most  important 
group  for  sale.  Mr.  Lyons  is  the 
negotiator  of  a  large  number  of 
purchases  of  Theatres,  variety 
Theatres  and  sites  generally. 

Songwriters  — Submit  your  song- 
poems  now  for  free  examination  and 
advice.  Valuable  booklet  explaining 
our  original  methods  of  revising, 
composing,  copyrighting  and  facili- 
tating free  publication  or  outright 
sale  of  songs.  Sent  Free  on  postal  re- 
quest. Learn  the  truth  from  a  reli- 
able successful  concern.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Knickerbocker  Studios, 
100  Gaiety  Building,  New  York  City. 

Write  a  Song— Love,  mother,  home, 
childhood,  patriotic  or  any  subject. 
I  compose  music  and  guarantee  pub- 
lication. Send  words  today.  Thomas 
Merlin,  268  Reaper  Block,  Chicago. 

Old  Money  Wanted 

$2  TO  $500  EACH  paid  for  hundreds 
of  Old  Coins  dated  before  1895.  Keep 
All  old  money  and  send  10c  for  New 
Illus'td  Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x7.  It 
may  mean  your  fortune.  Get  Posted. 
Clarke  Coin  Co.,  Box  37,  Le  Roy,  N.Y. 

Ten  Million  Photoplay  Plots  pos- 
sible if  you  know  the  37  Dramatic  Sit- 
uations. Valuable  information  about 
Practicable  Photoplay  Construction. 
721  Grant  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

p=»c=3r=:        ii   ■■   ii  i»   ii   ii  ii — «i — " 

We  make  it  possible  to  reach  2,200,000  readers  at  $6.57  a  line  = 
in  the  Classified  Columns  of  Popular,  Ainslee's,  People's  Favorite, 
Smith's,  Picture-Play,  Detective  Story  and  Top-Notch  Magazines. 

Write  for  particulars. 
Picture-Play  Magazine    ::    79  to  89  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City  f 


Stronger,  Clearer 
Voice  A  or  You! 


Weakness,  huski- 
ness  and.  harshness  ban- 
ished.  Your  voice  given  a 
wonderful  strength,  a  wider 
range,  an  amazing  clearness. 
This  done  by  the  Feuchtinger  Method, 
endorsed  by  leading  European  musicians, 
actors  and  speakers.    Use  it  in  your  own 
home.    Simple,  silent  exercises  taken  a  few 
minutes  daily  impart  vigor  to  the  vocal  organs 
and  give  a  surpassing  quality  to  the  tones. 
Send  for  the  facts  and  proofs. 

Do  You  Stammer? 

If  you  have  any  voice  impediment 
this  method  will  help  you.  You  need  not  stam- 
mer or  lisp  — if  you  will  follow  our  instructions. 


WRITE 

Send  the  coupon  and  get  our  free  book 
end  literature.  We  will  tell  you  just  what  this 
method  is,  how  it  is  used  and  what  it  will  do  for 

you.   No  matter  how  hopeless  

your  case  mayseem  the  Feucht-    S  _   t    .,  .  , 
inger  method  will  improve     +      Perfect  Voice  Institute 
your  voice   300  per  cent.  Studio  1584  _  1772 

No  obligation  on  you  if     *       Wilson  Av«.t  Chicago 
you  ask  for  this  informa-      f         Send  me  the  book  and 
tion.  We  gladly  send  it     +      »  facts  about  the  Feuchtinger 
free,  portage  prepaid.     /  m^thP^c0^le  pnt,x  °PP°«it' 

TnafirTail  the  mnnnn         *       subject  that  Interests  me  most. 

Just  mail  the  coupon.  fj  sinjring         □  SpeaklnS 

Perfect  VoiCe        S        □  Stammering     □  Lispln* 

Institute      '  □  A*e 

1772  WilsonAv.  f 


Studio  1584,. 
CHICAGO  J 


Name 


Address 


^OPULARITV  FOLLOWS  THEf 

^UKULELE,  %  J 

If  you  play  quaint,  dreamy  Hawaiian 
music  or  latest  songs  on  the  Ukulele 
you  will  be  wanted  everywhere.  We 
teach   by  mail  20  simple 
lessons ;   give   you   free  a 
genuine  Hawaiian  Ukulele, 
music,  everythin  e— no 
extras.   Ask  us  to  send  the 
story  of    Hawaiian  music. 
You  will  love  it.  No 
obligation- absolutely  free. 

The  Hawaiian  Institute  of  Music 
1400  Broadway         Suite  1304  New  York 


LaGoutte-a-Goutte 

RESTORES  tSSi  GRAY  HAIR 


No  matter  how  gray,  faded,  streaked 
or  lifeless  it  may  be,  only  one  applica- 
tion of  LaGoutte-a-Goutte  will  restore 
the  color  to  any  shade  of  black,  brown, 
drab  or  red.  LaGoutte-a-Goutte  is 
harmless,  does  not  discolor  the  scalp, 
makes  a  lovely,  rich,  lasting  color  that 
does  not  fade  or  rub  off  on  the  pillow. 
Makes  the  hair  soft  and  Rlossy,  with  a 
natural,  full-of-life  appearance,  and  the  hair  can  be 
washed  as  usual.  IT  REQUIRES  ONLY  ONE  APPLICA- 
TION and  NO  AFTER  SHAMPOO  IS  NECESSARY; 
takes  only  a  few  minutes,  and  can  be  applied  by  yourself 
In  the  privacy  of  your  home.  Any  one  of  32  shades  you 
wish  is  given  from  the  ONE  package.  Price,  Si. 25.  post- 
paid. Order  direct,  or,  if  you'd  first  like  to  see  how 
well  it  will  appear  on  your  hair 


Send  me  a  Little  Lock  of  Your 
Hair— III  Color  It  Without  Charge 


Cut  it  close  to  head  and  say  what  color  you  wish.  I  have  helped  thou- 
sands of  ladies  with  dandruff,  oily  or  dry  scalps,  falling:  hair,  setting: 
bald.  etc.  Write  fully.  No  charg-e  for  frank  opinion.  "SECRETS 
of  BEAUTY,"  mr  new  booklet,  mailed  free  on  request. 

L.  PIERRE  VALLIGNY,  Room  41,No.l4E.  44th  St.,  New  York 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Pearl  of  the  Pictures. — Go  as  far  as  you  like 
in  writing  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  It  used 
to  be  against  the  rules  of  the  Oracle,  but  since 
the  war  that  has  all  been  changed,  because  we 
want  to  encourage  the  conserving  of  the  paper 
supply.  So  you  got  a  letter  and  two  nice  photo- 
graphs from  Charlie  Chaplin.  That  is  certainly 
remarkable  when  you  take  into  consideration  how 
busy  Charlie  is  with  making  pictures,  managing 
his  own  studio,  and  a  hundred  other  different 
tasks.  Write  to  the  editor  about  even-thing  ex- 
cept what  you  want  answered  in  the  Oracle.  He 
gets  up  the  magazine  and  not  3-ours  truly.  I  have 
my  hands  full  answering  questions.  Antonio  Mo- 
reno is  now  doing  a  serial  with  Carol  Holloway 
for  Vitagraph  called  "The  Iron  Test."  Pearl 
White  is  the  only  Pearl.  Don't  know  the  exact 
number  of  screen  players  who  live  in  New  York 
City,  but  they  are  getting  scarcer  there  every  day, 
as  most  of  the  studios  have  moved  their  forces 
to  the  coast  to .  make  their  future  productions 
during  the  winter  months,  at  least. 

T.  D.  S. — The  editor  has  mailed  you  a  copy  of 
the  Market  Booklet  for  the  six  cents  in  stamps 
you  sent  to  me. 

K.  V.  R. — Marguerite  Clark  is  her  real  name. 
She  lives  in  Xew  York  City.  Yes,  the  players 
answer  some  of  their  correspondence,  but  not  all 
of  it,  because  the  stars  get  several  hundred  let- 
ters daily.  Most  of  the  players  are  better  looking 
off  the  screen  than  on.  The  camera  is  very  cruel 
to  one's  looks.  Every  one  has  to  make  up,  other- 
wise the  skin  photographs  too  dark.  No,  Mar- 
guerite Clark  isn't  quite  as  famous  as  Mary  Pick- 
ford,  but  she  is  a  great  favorite,  just  the  same. 

I.  M.  from  Missouri. — My  good  friend  from 
Missouri,  there  is  a  limit  to  even  an  Oracle's 
knowledge,  and  I  must  confess  that  my  limit  is 
reached  when  it  comes  to  the  extra  people.  The 
producers  themselves  don't  know  who  the  extra 
people  are  in  their  pictures,  so  how  should  you 
expect  me  to  ?  I'm  sorry,  but  there's  no  way  in 
which  I  could  find  out  for  you  whether  your 
friend  Helen  played  as  an  extra  with  Ethel  Clay- 
ton in  "The  Witch  Woman"  or  not,  much  as  I'd 
like  to  get  you  the  information,  which,  I  realize, 
you  are  really  anxious  to  get. 

Nat  W. — Carmel  Myers  is  not  in  New  York. 
She  is  still  on  the  coast,  making  pictures  for  the 
Universal.  Address  her  in  care  of  Universal 
City,  California.  You  are  quite  risrht,  I  do  earn 
my  income,  "whatever  it  is."  That's  quite  a 
cute  name  you  have  selected  for  Carmel. 

Betty  F. — Paralta  is  no  longer  in  the  market 
for  stories,  and  that  probably  is  the  reason  yours 
were  returned.  Why  don't  you  send  six  cents 
in  stamps  to  the  editor  for  a  copy  of  the  Market 
Booklet?  It  will  give  you  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  the  motion-picture  producing  com- 
panies in  the  United  States,  and  the  type  of 
stories  thev  are  in  the  market  for. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 
Stephen  S. — The  editor  has  mailed  you  a  copy 
of  the  latest  Market  Booklet  in  which  you  will 
find  all  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  film- 
manufacturing  companies  in  the  United  States, 
together  with  the  type  of  stories  they  are  in  the 
market  for  at  the  present  time.  I  am  sure  you 
will  find  it  most  useful. 

"Mule  Driver." — Creighton  Hale  was  born  in 
Cork,  Ireland.  He  is  about  thirty.  He  has  light- 
brown  hair  and  blue  eyes.  He  is  five  feet  ten 
inches  tall,  and  weighs  one  hundred  and  forty 
pounds.  He  is  light  complexioned.  Pearl  White 
was  born  in  1889.  She  has  auburn  hair  and 
brown  eyes. 

Wm.  Mc.  A. — So  you  have  decided  to  flit  awTay 
from  fair  Canada  to  the  coast  to  become  a  mo- 
tion-picture actor?  My  friend,  you  don't  know 
what  a  long  flight  you're  taking.  There  are 
thousands  of  fellows  who,  like  yourself,  are  de- 
sirous of  becoming  film  actors,  and  many  is  the 
one  who  has  tried  it  who  is  a  whole  lot  sadder 
but  wiser  to-day.  Thinking  you  have  talent  is 
one  thing;  proving  it  is  another,  and  getting  the 
chance  to  prove  it  is  the  hardest  of  all.  It  is 
about  the  rockiest  road  that  there  is.  Unless  you 
have  an  abundance  of  ready  cash  to  spend,  my 
advice  is  DOX'T. 

V.  H. — "The  Border  Wireless"  is  the  name  of 
William  S.  Hart's  latest  photo  play.  "The  Return 
of  Draw  Egan"  was  made  several  years  ago  for 
the  Triangle  program.  Alfred  Paget  has  been 
playing  in  pictures  off  and  on  since  he  left  the 
Fine  Arts  Studios  when  they  closed. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  J. — A  copy  of  the  Market  Booklet, 
for  which  you  inclosed  six  cents  in  stamps  with 
your  letter,  has  been  mailed  to  you  by  the  well- 
known  editor. 

Miss  W. — Address  both  Elsie  Ferguson  and 
Billie  Burke  in  care  of  the  Paramount  Pictures 
Corporation,  485  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
I  am  sure  that  they  will  each  send  you  a  photo- 
graph, suitably  autographed.  But  don't  forget  to 
inclose  either  a  Thrift  Stamp  or  two  bits  with 
your  request.  Billie  Burke  turns  over  all  the 
money  she  receives  from  fans  for  her  pictures 
to  the  Red  Cross.  Elsie  Ferguson  gives  hers  to 
charity,  also. 

Ernie  Jones. — Willie  Collier  has  not  played  in 
a  picture  for  a  long  time.  He  is  now  in  New 
York  playing  on  the  stage  in  a  new  play  called 
"Nothing  But  Lies,"  sort  of  a  sequel  to  his  last 
year's  success,  "Nothing  but  the  Truth."  Willie 
is  thirty-some  years  old.  You  can  reach  him  by 
letter  at  the  Lamb's  Club,  New  York  City.  I 
shouldn't  think  that  a  snow  picture  would  go 
very  big  with  the  folks  up  your  way  when  you 
have  nine  months  of  winter.  "A  Nine  O'clock 
Town"  is  a  very  entertaining  picture,  and  you 
will  like  it.  no  doubt.  Charlie  Ray  gets  all  of 
his  mail  at  the  Ince  Studios,  Georgia  and  Girard 
Streets,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


V/OU  may  have  confidence  in  the 
*  goods  of  a  men's  wear  shop  that 
recommends  the  Boston  Garter. 
You  may  be  sure  that  the  policy 
of  the  dealer  is  to  give  the  cus- 
tomer full  value  for  his  money. 

The  Boston  Garter  is  first  in  quality  and 

first  in  service.    Ask  for  it. 

35  cents  and  upward  in  lead- 
ing stores  from  coast  to  coast. 

GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  MAKERS,  BOSTON 


23  YEARS  THE  STANDARD  TRA/MHG 
SCHOOL  FOR  THEATRE  ARTS 

ALVTENE  SCHOOL 
DRAMATIC  ARTS 

FOUR  SCHOOLS  IN  ONE.  PRACTICAL  STAGE 
TRAINING. THE  SCHOOL'S  STUDENTS  STOCK*"*- 
THEATRE  AFFORD  PUBLIC  STAGE  APPEARANCES^ 

Write  for  catalog-  mentioning  study  desired  to 

D.  IRWIN,  Secretary 

225  W.  57th  St.         New  York  City 


Miss  Betty  Parker 


Maries  stubborn 

hair  easy  to 
comb,  neat  and 
attractive 

Adopted  by 
Screen 
Stage 
Society 


Featured  in  Jack  Not-worth' s  "Odds  and  J 
Because  Hair-Dress  will  make  the  most  stubborn  hair  stay  the 
way  you  comb  it  and  retain  a  smooth,  dressy  appearance  the  entire 
evening.  With  Hair-Dress  you  can  comb  your  hair  any  fashion- 
able style— straight  back— any  way  you  want  it.  Hair-Dress  will 
also  give  to  your  hair  that  beautiful  lustre  so  much  in  vogue  with 
men  and  women  of  the  stage,  the  screen  and  society.  Is  harmless 
and  acts  as  an  excellent  tonic. 

S«nd  (<«■  Trail  l9.  Send  fifty  cents  today  for  a  trial  jar.  Use  it 
Sena  TOT  1  rail  Jar  fivedays.  If  it  isn't  just  what  you  have  been 
looking  for— send  it  back.  Your  money  will  be  cheerfully  returned  to  you. 
Send  United  States  stamps,  coin  or  money  order.  Your  jar  of  delicately 
scented,  greaseless  Hair-Dress  will  be  promptly  mailed  postpaid.  Send  for 
this  wonderful  toilet  necessity  today. 

Send  $1.00  for  Three  Months'  Supply 
HAIR -DRESS  CO.,    Dept.  6,     4652  N.  Campbell  Avenue,  Chicajo 


WRITERS' 

FREE  BOOK! 

A  wonderful  book — read  about  it! 

Tells  how  easily  Stones  and  Plays  are  conceived,  written, 
perfected,  sold.  How  many  who  don't  DREAM  they  can 
write,  suddenly  find  it  out.  How  the  Scenario  Kings  and 
the  Story  Queens  live  and  work.  How  bright  men  and 
women,  without  any  special  instruction,  learn  to  their 
own  amazement  that  their  simplest  Ideas  may  furnish 
brilliant  plots  for  Plays  and  Stories.  How  your  own 
imagination  may  provide  an  endless  gold  mine  of 
Ideas  that  will  bring  you  Happy  Success  and  hand- 
some Cash  Royalties.  How  new  writers  get  their 
names  into  print.  How  to  tell  if  you  ARE  a  writer. 
How  to  develop  your  "story  fancy,"" 
weave  clever  word  -  pictures  and 
unique,  thrilling,  realistic  plots. 
How  your  friends  may  be  your  worst 
judges.  How  to  avoid  discourage- 
ment, and  the  pitfalls  of  Failure. 
HOW  to  WIN  !  This  surprising  book 
is  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  No  charge. 
No  obligation.  Your  copy  is  wait- 
ing for  you.  Write  for  it 
NOW.   Just  address 


WRITERS 
SERVICE, 

Dept.  15 
AUBURN 
N.  Y. 


Bring  Out  the  Hidden  Beauty 

Beneath  the  soiled,  discolored,  faded  or  aged  com- 
plexion is  one  fair  to  look  upon.  Mercolized  Wax  grad- 
ually, gently  absorbs  the  devitalized  surface  skin,  re- 
vealing the  young,  fresh,  beautiful  skin  underneath. 
Used  by  refined  women  who  prefer  complexions  of  true 
naturalness.  Have  you  tried  it  ? 

Mf»rrnli7f»d  Wav  !?  onS  ounce  package,  with  direc- 
mercoiizea  wax  taonsforuse.  sold  by  all  druggists. 


TYPEWRITER  9%? 


SENSATION 


monthly  buys 
a  Beautifully 
Reconstructed 

Latest  Model  Visible  Typewriter  with  back-spacer,  decimal 
tabulator,  two-color  ribbon,  etc.  Every  late  style  feature  and 
modern  operating  convenience.  Perfect  appearance,  perfect 
action  and  absolute  dependability.  Sent  anywhere  on  approval. 
Catalog  and  special  price  FREE. 

Harry  A.  Smith,  342  218  N.  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


48  Photos  of  Movie  Stars 

reproduced  in  half-tone.  On  card- 
board suitable  for  framing.  Ar- 
buckle,  Bara,  Chaplin,  Pickfords, 
Anita  Stewart,  Pearl  White,  etc. 
Both  male  and  female  STARS  are 
all  here  in  CLASSY  POSES.  By 
mail  postpaid  15  cents.  Stamps 
or  Coin.  Ardee  Publishing  Co., 
Dept.  148,  Stamford,  Conn. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 
"Flor  de  Te." — Douglas  Fairbanks,  Mary  Pick- 
ford,  and  Wallace  Reid  all  receive  their  mail  at 
the  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia. Pearl  White  gets  her  mail  at  the  Pathe 
Exchange,  25  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York 
City.  Eddie  Polo,  Marie  Walcamp,  and  Ben  Wil- 
son can  be  reached  at  Universal  City,  California. 
Creighton  Hale,  Grace  Cunard,  and  Francis  Bush- 
man will  get  mail  sent  to  them  in  care  of  Wil- 
lis &  Inglis,  Wright  and  Callender  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  California.  Francis  Ford  is  now  get- 
ting his  correspondence  at  the  Christie  Studios, 
Gower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Charles 
Chaplin  has  his  own  studio  in  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  gets  his  mail.  Vivian  Martin 
is  still  at  the  Morosco  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. Herbert  Rawlinson  finds  his  letters  at 
the  Vitagraph  Company,  East  Fifteenth  Street 
and  Locust  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York  City. 

Catherine,  Bellevue  Alta,  Canada. — Your 
poem  was  very  good,  and  I  enjoyed  it  very  much, 
even  if  it  was  about  myself.  You  should  have 
used  the  Oracle  instead  of  "the  answer  man," 
because  you  see  you  really  don't  know  whether  I 
am  a  man  or  a  woman,  and  in  this  way  you 
would  be  playing  safe  at  least.  The  girls  don't 
beat  the  boys  out  by  very  much  in  their  desires 
to  become  motion-picture  players.  It  would  sur- 
prise you,  I  am  sure,  to  find  out  just  how  many 
of  the  boys  have  the  movie-acting  mania.  I  used 
to  think  it  was  nothing  but  a  fad  for  girls,  but 
now  I  know  better.  Blanche  Sweet  has  returned 
to  the  screen  after  a  long  absence,  appearing  in 
"The  Hushed  Hour,"  and  also  in  "The  Unpardon- 
able Sin."  This  is  something  for  you  to  look 
forward  to.  Address  Francis  MacDonald  in  care 
of  Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  and  Callender  Build- 
ing, Los  Angeles,  California.  My,  what  a  spoiled 
girl  you  must  be  if  you  don't  remember  ever 
obeying  any  one  in  your  life.  Yep,  I'd  have  to 
ask  the  editor,  as  he  has  charge  of  everything 
that  goes  in  the  magazine  outside  of  the  Oracle, 
and  he  pays  me  my  seven  dollars  a  week,  so  I 
guess  he  has  charge  of  the  Oracle,  too.  That's 
getting  off  pretty  cheap,  don't  you  think?  Didn't 
know  that  you  had  a  namesake  in  the  pictures. 

George  K.  F. — Sorry,  but  we  haven't  a  list  of 
the  agencies  that  }-ou  want. 

Annette  S. — Robert  Warwick  is  now  a  captain 
in  the  United  States  army  attached  to  General 
Pershing's  staff.  Mary  Miles  Minter  gets  her 
mail  at  the  American  Studios,  Santa  Barbara, 
California.  Richard  Barthelmess  is  now  playing 
opposite  Dorothy  Gish  at  the  Sunset  Studios, 
4500  Sunset  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
where  a  letter  will  reach  him.  Norma  Talmadge 
and  Alice  Brady  can  be  caught  by  the  mailman  at 
the  Select  Pictures  Corporation,  729  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Clara  Kimball  Young 
has  her  mail  sent  to  the  Sunset  Studios. 
Eugene  O'Brien  finds  his  mail  at  the  Paramount 
Picture  Corporation,  485  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


WURUlZER 


trial 


choice  of  more  than  2,000  ^sms^ 

instruments  for  a  week's  trial  in  your  own  home.    Play  it  as  if  it  were  your  own.  Then,  if 
you  wish,  you  may  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  Trial  does  not  cost  you  a  penny. 

Convenient  Monthly  Payments 

If  you  decide  to  buy  you  may  pay  the  low  manufacturer's  price  at  the  rate  of  a  few  Dept.  tss* 

cents  a  day.  The  name  "Wurlitzer"  has  stood  for  the  highest  quality  for  nearly  two  ///  \i^l*Z%a£emclTA  ui 
centuries.  Every  known  musical  instrument  sold  to  you  at  direct-from-the-manuf  ac-  Gen"tIemen._piea8e  send  me  your ieo- 

turer's  price.  We  have  supplied  the  U.  S.  Government  with  trumpets  for  55  years,     /r/  paf?e  catalog',  absolutely  free.  Aisoteii 

////      aboct  your  special  offer  direct  from  the 

Ci>ft/I  4-Ua  Atfinnn  f  Just  Pu*  your  name  and  address  on  coupon  now.     ^  manufacturer. 
iJC/lU  CfIC  KsfJUfJUIl,   please  state  what  instrument  yon  are  interested  in. 
There's  no  obligation.  We'll  send  you  the  big  160-page  book  free  and  prepaid.  Write  now! 

Address. 


Name.. 


The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co.- 


1584 


/  am  interested  in.. 


(Name  of  Instrument  here) 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  CIGARETTES  LIKE  THESE 
A  Practical  Novelty  for  Cigarette  Smokers 

TURKO  CIGARETTE  ROLLER 

Sent  postpaid  for  50  Cts.  Address, 

Turko  Roller  Co.,  Box  38,  Station  H,  New  York  City 


Does  Vour  Hand 
Itch  for  a  Pencil? 

Y°U  don't  have  to  be  a  genius.  If  you 
x  have  that  liking  lor  drawing,  you 
may  have  in  you  the  making  of  a  suc- 
cessful cartoonist  or  illustrator.  Write  to- 
day for  your  free  copy  of  "A  Road  to  Big- 
ger Things"  telling  how  America's  82 
greatest  cartoonists  will  help  you  de- 
velop your  talent  profitably.  Federal 
School  of  Applied  Cartooning. 
9422.  FederalSchoolsBldg.,Minneaoolis. 


Just  to  Get  Acquainted,  we  will  mail  you  4  issues  of 

THE  PHOTO-PLAY  WORLD 

The  one  by  which  all  others  are  governed 

for  $1.00 

The  Photo-Play  World  contains  only  the  best  pictures— Stories 
and  Articles.    Has  a  Staff  of  America's  Foremost  Writers. 

Subscribe  Now,  35c  a  Copy,  $3.50  a  Year 
THE  PHOTO-PLAY  WORLD 
Bulletin  Bldg.  Dept.  P.  P.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


rJaJiS,^'  YOU  HAVE  A  BEAUTIFUL  FACE 

is    an    absolute   necessity  if 

^S^r^onifsh^SS     jtfl^      BUT  YOUR  NOSE? 

you  wish  to  appear  as  attrac- 
tive as  possible  for  your  own 
self-satisfaction,  which  is  alone 
well  worth  your  efforts,  but  you 
will  find  the  world  in  general 
judging  you  greatly,  if  not 
wholly,  by  your  "looks,"  there- 
fore it  pays  to  "  look  your  best" 
at  all  times.  Permit  no  one 
lo  •••  you  looking  other- 
wloes  it  will  injure  your  wel- 
fare!  Upon  the  impression  you 
constantly  make  rests  the  fail- 
ure  or  success  of  your  life, 
which  is  to  be  your  ultimate 
destiny?  My  new  Nose-Shafer 
"TRADOS*'  (Model  S4)  corrects 
now  ill -shaped  noses  without 
operation,  quickly,  safely  and 
permanently.      Is   pleasant  and 

does    not   Interfere    with    one's    »rr*te  today  for  free  booklet,  -which  tells  you  ho-w  to  correct  ill-shaped  noses  -without  cost  if  not  satisfactory 

occupation,  being  worn  at  night.  M.  TRILETY,  Face  Specialist,  1036  Ackerman  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


TABLETS 


FOR 

Grippe 

Cold 

in  the 
Head 

Headaches 
Neuralgias 
Spanish  Influenza 

Women's  Aches  and  Ills 
Rheumatic  and  Sciatic  Pains 

Ask  Your  Druggist  for  A -K  Tablets 
If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  us 


Small  Size 

lOc 


Fac-Simile 


Dozen  Size 

25c 


See  Monogram  Jjfc  on  the  Qenuine 

The  Antikamoia  Remedy  Company 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Be  a  Moving  Picture  Star 

Do  you  know  that  many  Moving  Picture 
actors  and  actresses  get  from  $500  to 
55000  a  week?  Many  young  ladies  and 
young  men  working  for  small  wages  could 
do  just  as  well  if  they  knew  how.  This 
book  will  teach  you  everything  from  start, 
to  finish.  Also  tells  how  and  where  to 
apply  for  a  position.  Gives  the  addresses 
of  all  the  studios  and  managers  and  tells 
everything  in  detail.  It  is  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  profession  and  the  de- 
mand exceeds  the  supply  all  the  time. 
"We  will  mail  the  book  to  you  for  10c 
and  2c  for  mailing. 

VOUNGS  PUB.  CO. 
Dept.  E         East  Norwalk,  Conn. 


MOVIE  ACTING 

A  fascinating:  profession  that  pays  big.  "Would  you 
like  to  know  if  you  are  adapted  to  this  work?  Send  10c. 
for  our  Twelve-Hour  Talent  Tester  or  Key  to  Movie 
Acting  Aptitude  and  find  whether  or  not  you  are  suited 
to  take  up  Movie  Acting.  Instructive  and  valuable. 
Send  dime  or  stamps  today.  Interesting,  Illustrated 
Booklet  on  Movie  Acting  included  FREE! 

FILM  INFORMATION  BUREAU,  Station  R,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Delivered  you  FREE 

Your  choice  of  44  styles,  colors  and  size3  in  the 
famous  lme  of  "RANGER"  bicycles,  shown  in  full 
color  in  the  big  new  Free  Catalog.  We  pay  all  the 
freight  charges  from  Chicago  to  your  town,  m 

30  Days  Free  Trial  gigs?  y°0nu  Si? 

v,4  lect,  actual  riding  test  in  your  own  town  for  a 
*||  full  month.  Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 
'  neta  trial  offer  and  low  Factory-Direct-To- 
Rider  terms  and  prices. 

TIDpC  LAMPS,  HORNS,  pedals,  single 
imW  wheels  and  repair  parts  for  all  makes 
g  ox  bicycles  at  half  usual  prices.  No  one  else  can 
offer  you  such  values  and  such  terms. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  but  write  today  for  the  big 
new  Catalog.    It's  free. 
MFAft  CYCLE  COMPANY 
Ifl  drlU     DeptK  101  Chicago 


Meter 
Agents 
Wanted 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Nina  V.  Z. — Your  manuscript  will  have  very 
little  chance  of  being  given  consideration  if  it 
is  written  in  longhand.  Better  have  it  type- 
written, as  the  long-hand  manuscript  immedi- 
ately suggests  inexperience  and  amateurish 
work,  and  you  are  trying  to  sell  something, 
which  is  professional.  The  Market  Eooklet  has 
been  sent  to  you.  Six  cents  in  stamps  was  the 
correct  amount  to  send  for  it.  Address  all- ques- 
tions pertaining  to  scenarios  to  William  Lord 
Wright  in  care  of  Picture-Play  Magazine. 
He  handles  this  end  of  it.  I  have  all  I  can  do 
to  answer  questions  about  the  films  and  the 
players.  Wright  is  a  very  capable  man,  who 
knows  every  angle  of  picture  production,  and 
a  fine  fellow  personally.  He  is  only  too  glad  to 
be  of  help  to  any  of  our  readers,  and  will  an- 
swer any  questions,  providing  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  is  inclosed  with  your  letter 
to  him.    Try  it  and  see  that  I'm  not  wrong. 

Miss  Elsie  B. — Pearl  White  was  born  in 
Springfield,  Illinois,  in  1889.  Can't  answer 
matrimonial  questions  as  they  are  against  the 
rules  of  the  Oracle  Department.  Better  give 
these  rules  the  "once  over"  before  you  write 
again,  and  then  I  will  be  able  to  answer  every- 
thing that  you  may  ask  without  breaking  any  of 
them.  I  know  several  movie  fans  who  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  Pearl  White,  so  she  might 
write  one  in  answer  to  yours  as  well.  The  only 
way  you  can  find  out  is  to  try.  Did  you  have 
the  right  address  on  your  letter?  She  gets  all  of 
her  mail  at  the  Pathe  Exchange,  25  West  Forty- 
fifth  Street,  New  York  City.  She  is  at  present 
working  on  a  new  serial  at  the  Pathe  Studios  in 
Jersey  City,  so  it  won't  be  long  before  you  see 
her  once  more  in  a  new  thriller.  I  don't  know 
whether  there  is  any  chance  for  you  to  become 
a  motion-picture  actress  or  not.  There  are 
thousands  of  girls  like  you  who  are  just  as 
crazy  to  get  into  pictures  as  you  are.  Now 
if  all  our  perfectly  good  movie  fans  want  to 
fly  to  the  screen,  where  on  earth  are  we  going 
to  get  our  audiences?  The  companies  would 
just  have  to  make  them  for  the  amusement  of 
the  people  who  worked  in  them  if  even-  one  who 
wanted  to  could  become  an  actor  or  actress  in 
the  films.  The  only  way  for  you  to  find  out  if 
the  different  companies  would  give  you  a  chance 
as  an  extra  is  to  go  around  to  the  various  studios 
and  ask  the  casting  directors.  The  Market  Book- 
let has  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  film 
companies  in  the  United  States.  You  can  have 
a  copy  of  it  by  writing  to  the  editor  of  Picture- 
Play,  and  inclosing  six  cents  in  stamps  to  cover 
the  cost  of  printing  and  mailing. 

Hart  Forever. — Yes,  William  S.  Hart  is  back 
in  California  after  doing  a  lot  of  stuff  right  in 
little  old  Xew  York  City.  He  gets  hi?  mail  at 
the  Hart  Studios,  Sunset  Boulevard.  Los  An- 
geles, California.  He  was  not  born  in  the  West, 
but  went  out  there  when  he  was  a  small  tot.  He 
was  born  in  Newbureh,  Xew  York,  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  1876. 


LEARM MUSIC 

»HOML 


Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Cornet, 
!  ^m^^  \/  Guitar,  Banjo,  Mandolin,  Harp, 
/  'Cello,  Trombone,  Flute, 

Clarinet,  Piccolo,  Saxophone,  Ukelele,  Viola, 
Tenor  Banjo,  Hawaiian  Steel  Guitar,  Harmony  and  Composition,  Sight  Singing. 

TV^'f  R*>  rw  "Wrvll  Flnil)f>r"  No  longer  need  the  ability  to  play  be  shut  out 
UOn  l  X>e,  U        VVaU  r  IVWVl        of  your  life     just  mail  coupon  or  postal  today 

for  our  new  Free  Book.    Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  easily,  quickly,  thoroughly  learn  to  play 
your  favorite  musical  instrument  by  note  in  your  own 
Improved 


f 

I  f- 

■  vour  favorite  musical  instrument  by  note  in  your  own  home,  without  a  teacher,  by  our  .New 
I  Improved  Home  Study  Method  WITHOUT  PAYING  A  CENT  FOR  LESSONS !  Different, 
*  easier  than  private  teacher  way — no  tiresome,  dry  exercises — no  inconvenience,  no 
trick  music,  no  "numbers,"  yet  simple,  wonderful,  amazingly  easy  for  even  a  mere  child. 

1701717  I  CQCfMVTC  We  want  to  have  ONE  PUPIL  IN  EACH 

school^  rlvllilL  LjUiOO  VJll  O  LOCALITY  AT  ONCE  to  help  advertise  our 

OFMUsic  wonderful,  easy  system  of  teaching 
534  Brunswick  Bldg., 


NEW  YORK 


easy  system  01  teacnmg  music. 

\FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME  we  therefore  offer  our  marvelous  lessons  FREE.  Only 
charge  is  for  postage  and  sheet  music,  which  is  small.    Beginners  or  advanced 

pupils.     Get   all    the    proof,    facts,    letters  from   pupils.  Instruments 

Please  send  me  your     X.  y  F      «•  j  -,1       /  ^  ' Ai. 

free  book,  "Music  Lessons  >v    supplied  when  needed,  cash  or  credit, 
by  Mail,"  explaining  how 


I  can  learn  to  play.   I  would 
like  to  learn  how  to  play  the 


following  instrument . 


Name 


AMAZING  FREE  OFFER 

and  fascinating  New  Book  just  issued.  ALL.  FREE! 
"    \  WRITE  POSTAL  TODAY 

\u. S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  53AlWsYORBKg 


Address 


Red  Blood, 


Strength  ana 
Endurance 


THINK  of  the  strong,  healthy  men  and  women  you  know— people  who  are  prominent 
and  who  are  doing  things  worth  while  and  you  will  find  that  they  usually  possess  re- 
markable force,  vim  and  energy — the  kind  that  simply  brim  over  when  the  blood  is 
filled  with  iron.  Iron  is  red-blood  food — it  helps  put  strength  and  energy  into  the  veins  of 
men  and  roses  into  the  cheeks  of  women.  Nuxated  Iron  by  enriching  the  blood  and  creating 
new  blood  cells  strengthens  the  nerves,  rebuilds  the  weakened  tissues  and  helps  to  instill  re- 
newed energy  and  endurance  into  the  whole  system. 

If  people  would  only  keep  their  blood  filled  with  strength-giving  iron  by  taking  Nuxated 
Iron  when  they  feel  weak,  run-down  and  nervous,  they  might  readily  build  up  their  red-blood 
corpuscles  and  quickly  become  stronger  and  healthier  in  every  way.  Unlike  the  older  inorganic 
products  it  is  easily  assimilated,  does  not  injure  the  teeth,  make  them  black  nor  upset  the 
stomach.  Nuxated  Iron  often  increases  the  strength  and  endurance  of  weak,  delicate  people 
in  two  weeks'  time.    It  is  dispensed  by  all  good  druggists. 


6,003  mrnngtons 
the  U.  S.  Navy 

6,003  Burlingtons  have  been  sold  to  the  men  aboard  the  U.  S.  battleships. 

Practically  every  vessel  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  has  many  Burlington  watches  aboard.  Some 
have  over  100  Burlingtons.  The  victory  of  the  Burlington  among  the  men  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  is  testimony 
to  Burlington  superiority. 

A  watch  has  to  be  made  of  sturdy  stuff  in  order  to  "make  good'*  on  a  man-of-war.  The 

constant  vibration,  the  extreme  heat  in  the  boiler  rooms,  the  cold  salt  air  and  the  change  of  climate  from 
the  Arctic  to  the  Tropical  are  the  most  severe  tests  on  a  watch.  If  a  watch  will  stand  up  and  give  active 
service  aboard  a  man-of-war.  it  will  stand  ud  anywhere. 

Ol-Jewel  $050 

M  JL  Burlington  MM 


A  Month 


Name 


And  yet  you  may  get  a  21-jewel  Burlington  for  only  $2.50  a  month.  Truly  it  is  the 

master  watch.  21  ruby  and  sapphire  jewels,  adjusted  to  the  second,  temperature,  isochronism  and  positions. 
Fitted  at  the  factory  in  a  gold  strata  case,  warranted  for  25  years.  All  the  newest  cases  are  yours  to  choose 
from.  You  pay  only  the  rock-bottom-direct-price—  positively  the  exact  price  that  the  wholesale  dealer 
would  have  to  pay. 

£f         Yj.    T~71*        4.  P     You  don't  pay  a  cent  to  anybody  until  you  see  the  watch.  We 
i  T.  Jf  ll^ST  1  smP  tne  watch  to  you  on  approval.  You  are  the  sole  judge.  No 
47         *"  obligation  to  buy  merely  because  you  get  the  watch  on  approval. 

Write  for  Booklet! 

Put  your  name  and  address  in 

the  coupon  or  on  a  letter  or  post  card  now 
and  get  your  Burlington  Watch  book  free 
and  prepaid.  You  will  know  a  lot  more 
about  watch  buying  when  you  read  it.  Too,  you 
will  see  handsome  illustrations  in  full  color  of  all 
the  newest  cases  from  which  you  have  to  choose. 
The  booklet  is  free.  Merely  send  your  name  and 
address  on  the  coupon. 

Burlington  Watch  Company, 

19th  St.  and  Marshall  Blvd.,  Dept.  1584Chicago.  111. 
Canadian  Office:  355  Portage  Ave.,W  innipeg,  Man. 


Burlington  Watch  Co.,  Dept  1584 

19th  Street  &  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  me  (without  obligations  and  prepaid) 
your  free  book  on  watches  with  full  explanation  of 
your  cash  or  $2.50  a  month  offer  on  the  Burlington 
Watch. 


/    -  —    —  -    -  \ 

Put  It  Beside  a  Diamond 


Solid  Gold  Mountings 


To  quickly  introduce  into  every  locality  our  beautiful  TIFNITE 
GEMS,  we  will  absolutely  and  positively  send  them  out  FREE  and 
•on  trial  for  10  days'  wear.    You  simply  pay  only  $3.50  on  arrival, 

balance  $3.00  per  month  if  satisfactory.  In  appearance  and  by  every  test,  these 
wonderful  gems  are  so  much  like  a  diamond  that  even  an  expert  can  hardly  tell 
the  difference.  But  only  10,000  will  be  shipped  on  this  plan.  To  take  advantage 
of  it,  you  must  act  quickly. 

Send  the  coupon  NOW!  Send  no 
money-  Tell  us  which  ring  you  prefer. 
We'll  send  it  at  once.  After  you  see  the 
beautiful,  dar.zling  gam  and  the  hand- 
some solid  gold  mounting — after  you  have  carefully  made  an  examination  and  decided 
that  you  have  a  wonderful  bargain  and  want  to  keep  it,  you  can  pay  for  it  in  such 
small  payments  that  you'll  hardly  miss  the  money.  If  you  can  tell  a  TIFNITE  GEM  from  a 
genuine  diamond,  or  if,  for  any  reason  at  all,  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it,  return  it  at  our  expense. 

Remarkable  Gem  Discovery 

The  closest  thing  to  a  diamond  ever  discovered.  In  appearance  a  TIFNITE  and 
a  diamond  are  as  alike  as  two  peas.  TIFNITE  GEMS  have  the  wonderful  pure  white  color  of 
diamonds  of  the  first  water,  the  dazzling  fire,  brilliancy,  cut  and  polish.  _  Stand  every  diamond 
test— fire,  acid  and  diamond  file.  Mountings  are  exclusively  fashioned  in  latest  designs— and 
guaranteed  solid  gold. 

Send  No  Money 

Just  send  coupon.  Send  no  reference, 
no  money,  no  obligation  to  you  in  any  way!  You 
run  no  risk.  The  coupon  brings  you  any  of  the 
exquisitely  beautiful  rings  shown  and  described 
here  for  10  days'  wear  free.  Be  sure  to  enclose 
strip  of  paper  showing  exact  finger  measure-  j 
ment  as  explained. 

Mail  This  Coupon  j 

Send  now  and  get  a  TIFNITE  GEM  * 
on  this  liberal  offer.  Wear  it  for  10  days  M 
on  trial.    Every  one  set  in  latest  style  J 
Solid  gold  mountings.    Decide  then  A 
whether  you  want  to  keep  it  or  not. 
Send  for  yours  now  — today —  sure. 
Send  no  money. 

TheTifniteGemCo.  J 

22  East  Congress  St.  /  Name 

Dept.  412      Chicago,  111.  j 

^mmmmi^mm^m^mma^mam  Address,. 


heaw  paper  so  that  the  ends  exactly  meet  when 
drawn  tightly  around  the  second  joint  of  ringer  on 
which  vou  want  to  wear  the  ring.  Be  careful  that  the 
measuring  paper  fits  snugly  without  overlapping,  and 
measure  at  the  second  joint.  Send  the  strip  of  paper 
to  us  with  order  coupon. 


Mail  This  Coupon 


/  THE  TIFNITE  GEM  CO. 

)       22  E.  Congress  St.,  Dept.  412       Chicago,  III. 

Send  me  Ring  No  on  10  days'  approval. 

(In  ordering  ring,  be  sure  to  enclose  size  as  described  above.) 
I  agree  to  pay  S3. 50  upon  arrival,  and  balance  at  rate  of 
S3. 00  per  month.   If  not  satisfactory,  I  will  return  same 
within  ten  days  at  your  expense. 


Se 


N0.7B3610 

This  solid  gold  soli- 
taire is  the  most  pop- 
ular ladies'  ring  in  the 
world.  Beautifully  fin- 
ished, the  essence  of 
good  taste.  Setting  is 
a  flashing  Lachnite 
Gem  weighing  about 
1  carat. 

Price  $15.75 

Deposit   3.00 

Monthly   2.00 


nd  the  Coupon 

"We'll  send  you 

a  Lachnite 


No.7B3704 

This  solid  gold  ring  is 
shaped  and  finished  by 
hand.  No  finer  or  more 
fashionable  ring  could 
be  made.  It  is  set  with 
a  brilliant  Lachnite 
Gem  weighing  about 
%  carat. 

Price  $15.75 

Deposit   3.75 

Monthly   2.00 


C*END  NO  MONEY.  Just  send  us  your  name  and  address  and 
we  will  send  you,  prepaid,  on  approval,  a  genuine  Lachnite  Gem  mounted 
in  a  solid  gold  ring.  Wear  it  ten  full  days.  These  sparkling  gems  have  the  eternal 
fire  of  diamonds.  Their  brilliance  and  hardness  are  guaranteed  forever.  We  wish  you  to 
select  a  ring  from  this  advertisement  and  wear  it  10  full  days  at  our  expense.  Then,  if  you 
can  tell  it  from  a  diamond,  send  it  back.  100,000  people  are  now  wearing  brilliant 
Lachnite  Gems.  These  people  have  proved  they  could  not  tell  Lachnites  from  diamonds. 


Pay  As  You  Wish 


When  the  ring  comes  just  make  the  first  small  deposit  ($3.75)  with  the  postman.  This 
is  only  a  deposit.  It  is  not  a  payment.  The  money  still  is  yours.  Put  the  ring  on  your 
finger  and  wear  it  everywhere  you  go  for  10  full  days.  Then,  if  you  decide  to  keep  it,  pay 
the  balance  at  the  rate  of  $2  a  month  without  interest.  But  if,  during  the  trial,  you  decide 
to  send  the  Lachnite  back,  your  deposit  will  be  refunded  instantly.  You  run  no  risk. 


arold  Lachman  Co.  V 

!  North  Michigan  Avenue  > 
spt.1584  Chicago,  III.  %^ 

ad  me  prepaid  y^'j'Ring  on  10  days* 
e  trial.    When  it  cornea  I  will  deposit 
75  with  the  express  agent.    After  10  days  + 
ill  either  return  the  ring  or  send  you  $2.00  < 
lonth  until  the  balance  has  been  paid.  Total 
t  to  me,  $15.75.    If  I  return  the  ring  you  will 
nnd  me  $3.75  immediately.    I  enclose  my 
ger  size. 


Send  the  Coupon! 

.  Don't  send  us  a  penny.  Just  put  your  name  and  address 
\    in  the  coupon.  Write  the  number  of  the  ring.  Be  sure  to  send 

V     us  your  finger  size.  Cut  a  strip  of  paper  that  will  just  meet  around  the 
\     middle  knuckle  of  your  ring  finger.  Be  sure  to  send  this  strip.  Send 
\     the  coupon  now  for  a  Lachnite  on  10  days'  free  trial.  Act  AT  ONCE! 

\  Harold  Lachman  Company  l2J°£  ^^755! 


So  many  of  the  better  theatres 
are  now  showing  Paramount 
and  Artcraft  Pictures  that 
there's  very  little  guesswork  in 
deciding 


where 

do 

we 


tonight? 

Cparamouni ^GHcralt 

Motion  Cpictur&s  " 


These  two  trade-marks  are  the  sure  way  of  identifying 
Paramount  and  Artcraft  pictures— and  the  theatres  that 
show  them. 


Paramount  and 
Artcraft  Stars' 
Latest  Productions 

Released  up  to  March  31st 

Consult  the  local  theatres'  news- 
paper advertisements  for 
dates  of  showing 

Paramount 


John  Barrymore  it 
*Enid  Bennett  in 
Billie  Burke  in 


"The  Test  of  Honor' 
"Partners  Three' 


"Good  Gracious  Annabelle 


Lina  Cavalieri  in 


"The  Two  Brides' 


Marguerite  Clark  in 

"Three  Men  and  a  Girl' 


Ethel  Clayton  in 
*Dorothy  Dalton  i 
Pauline  Frederick  i 
Dorothy  Gish  in 
Lila  Lee  in 
Vivian  Martin  in 
Shirley  Mason  in 
♦Charles  Ray  in 
Wallace  Reid  in 
Bryant  Washburn 


"Maggie  Pepper" 
"Extravagance" 
"Paid  in  Full" 
"Peppy  Polly" 
"Puppy  Love" 
"Little  Comrade" 
"The  Winning  Girl" 
'The  Sheriff's  Son" 
"Alias  Mike  Moran" 
"Poor  Boob" 


Paramount- Artcraft  Specials 

"The  Hun  Wi;hin," 

with  a  Special  Star  Cast 
"Private  Peat"  w'tk  Private  Harold  Peat 
"Sporting  Life' ' 

A  Maurice  Tourneur  Production 
"Little  Women"  (  from  Louisa  M.  Atcott's 
f.i?».jus  bo  <k<.  a  Wm.  A.  Brady  Production 
"The  Silver  King,"  starring 

William  Faversham 

"The  False  Faces" 

A  Thos.  H.  Ince  Production 


Artcraft 


Enrico  Caruso  in  MY  COUSIN 

George  M.  Cohan  in 

"Hit  the  Trail  Holiday' 
Cecil  B.  De  Mille's  Production 

"Don't  Change  Your  Husband' 


Douglas  Fairbanks  in 

Elsie  Ferguson  in   "The  Mai 


'Arizona' 
[age  Price' 


D.  W.  Griffith's  Production 

"The  Girl  Who  Stayed  at  Home' 
•William  S.  Hart  in 

"The  Poppy  Girl's  Husband' 
Mary  Pickford  in  "Johanna  Enlists' 
Fred  Stone  in     "JOHNNY  Get  Your  Gun' 

"Supervision  of  Thomas  H.  Ince 

Paramount  Comedies 

Paramount-Arbuckle  Comedy  "LOVE" 
Paramount-Mack  Sennett  Comedies 

"The  Village  Smithy' 
"Reilly's  Wash  Day' 
Paramount-Flagg  Comedy 

"Beresford  of  the  Baboon's' 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Drew  m 

"Once  a  Mason"' 


Paramount-Bray  Pictograph 

One  each  week 

Paramount-Burton  Holmes 

Travel  Pictures         One  each  week 


2  FAMOUS  PLAYERS  -  LASKY  CORPORATION 

ADOLPH  ZUKOR  Pres.  JESSE  L.LASKY  Vice  Pres.  CECIL  B.  DE  M1LLE  DhvOorCeneml 


-NEW  YORIO 


How  I  Sold  My 
"Movie"  Idea  for  $500 

A  Story  That  Will  Interest  Every  Ambitious 
Man  or  Woman   With  Photoplay  Ideas 


Jl/fy  FIRST  motion-picture  idea  brought 
1V±     me  $500— think  of  it! 

For  a  long  time  I  had  struggled  hard  to 
gain  recognition  as  a  writer  of  photoplays. 
I  put  into  this  work  all  the  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm I  could  command.  I  wrote  and 
submitted  many  plots  to  producing  com- 
panies, but  always  they  came  back  to  me 
with  that  inevitable  rejection  slip.  Was  I 
discouraged?    Well — wouldn't  you  be? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  on  the  verge 
of  abandoning  all  hope  of  ever  winning 
recognition  when  I  read  about  the  work  of 
the  Advisory  Bureau  of  the  Palmer  Photo- 
play Institute.  And  then — when  I  learned 
that  this  Advisory  Bureau  was  headed  by 
Frederick  Palmer,  the  well-known  photo- 
play author,  I  immediately  became  inter- 
ested. For  I  was  sure  that  the  man  who 
wrote  52  produced  scenarios  in  9  months 
could  help  me  solve  my  problems. 

After  that — it  did  not  take  me  long  to  de- 
cide. I  made  up  my  mind  to  take  immedi- 
ate advantage  of  their  remarkable  offer.  For 
their  money-back  Guarantee  was  so  fair  that 
I  didn't  see  how  I  could  possibly  lose  any- 
thing by  accepting  their  proposition  and 
making  another  try  at  it. 

From  Dismal  Failure  to  Success! 

Now — here's  the  wonder  part  of  it: 
Through  the  help  received  from  the  Palmer 
Photoplay  Institute,  I  emerged  in  a  few 
weeks  from  an  utterly  unknown  writer  into 
a  recognized  photoplaywright — and,  besides, 
I  was  $500  ahead ! 

It  is  the  Personal  Advisory  Service  of  the 
Palmer  Photoplay  Institute  that  is  helping 
men  and  women  with  good  scenario  ideas  to 
develop  their  ideas  (no  matter  how  crude) 
into  actual,  usable  photoplay  material.  Nor 
does  their  work  stop  there.  For  they  actu- 
ally help  you  sell  your  plots  as  their  Manu- 
script Sales  Department  is  in  daily  touch 
with  the  large  studios  and  thoroughly  un- 
derstands their  story-requirements.  What's 


Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation  ■ 
725  I.  W.  Hellman  Bid?.,  Los  Angeles,  Cai 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  new  book-  I 

let,  "The  Secret  of  Successful  Photoplay  Writing."  ■ 

Also.Special  Supplement  containiner  autographed  let-  | 

ters  from  the  leading  producers,  stars,  directors,  etc.  ■ 

Name  

St.  and  No  

City.   State  


more,  they  are  right  on  the  ground— they 
know  what  producers  want  and  do  not  want 
and  why! 

How  did  I  come  to  know  all  this? 
Through  the  interesting  booklet  the  Institute 
sent  me — and  which  they  will  gladly  send 
you,  too.  It  gave  me  new  inspiration  and 
was  the  turning  point  in  my  career.  They 
call  it  "The  Secret  of  Successful  Photoplay 
Writing" — and  rightly!  For,  it  tells  about 
the  most  remarkable  institution  for  the  de- 
velopment of  photoplay  writing  that  the  mo- 
tion-picture_  industry  has  ever  known — the 
only  exclusive  scenario  organization  that  has 
ever  received  the  enthusiastic  indorsement 
and  support  of  the  leading  producers,  di- 
rectors, and  stars. 

The  Famine  in  Photoplay  Ideas. 

And — don't  forget  this !  It  is  said  on  good 
authority  that  20,000  new  photoplays  are  nor- 
mally produced  each  year  in  America.  There 
is  a  real  famine  in  new  plots  and  producers 
are  crying  frantically  for  material.  Never 
before  was  the  demand  for  new  ideas  so 
urgent.  Never  was  there  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  trained  photoplay  writers.  $100 
to  $1000  is  being  paid  for  acceptable  stories, 
and  prices  are  advancing  because  the  supply 
is  so  meager. 

Therefore,  if  you  have  any  creative 
imagination  at  all — if  you  have  any  good 
ideas  for  photoplays  with  a  new  "twist"  or 
"angle"  to  them — I  urge  you  to  send  today 
for  "The  Secret  of  Successful  Photoplay 
Writing."  They  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
Ihis  booklet,  I'm  sure ;  and  without  cost  or 
obligation.  I  can  promise  that  it  will  reveal 
to  you  the  famine  in  photoplays — the  top 
prices  producers  are  willing  to  pay  for  the 
right  material — and  how  eager  they  are  for 
Palmer-trained  writers. 

The  Coupon  Will  Bring  You  Detailed  In- 
formation— Use  It! 

Also — you  will  learn  how  the  Personal 
Advisory  Service  helped  me  (even  as  it  will 
help  you)  to  put  my  "movie"  ideas  into 
proper,  acceptable  form ;  and  how  their 
Manuscript  Sales  Department  actually  sold 
my  first  photoplay  to  Douglas  Fairbanks  for 
$500. 

Just  think — you  may  have  an  idea  right 
at  this  minute  that  their  Advisory  Service 
Bureau  can  help  you  sell  for  hundreds  of 
dollars.  So,  take  my  advice  and  fill  out  the 
coupon  below — right  now! 


Get  It  Early 

$100,000 Free  Style  Book 

I  do  not  care  how  many  other  fashion  books  you  send 

for.  All  I  ask  is  not  to  forget  mine.  It  is  absolutely  free  to  you. 

I  am  not  even  going  to  talk  about  buying  ncr.v.  I 

want  you  to  have  my  book  because  it  will  give  you  so  many 
ideas  of  the  beautiful  new  styles.   It  will  also  acquaint  you 
with  exactly  the  kind  of  clothes  that  will  be  most  worn. 

Remember,  I  consider  my  credit  simply  as  an 

extra  advantage.  Don't  ask  for  my  book  merely  on  ac 
count  of  that.  Get  it  for  the  loveliness  of  it— and  its  price  savings. 

If  I  were  in  your  place,  and  if  I  were 

thinking  of  buying  new  clothes,  I  would  look 
everywhere  first.    It  only  takes  a  postage  stamp  to  get 
my  latest  style  book.   Do  as  you  please  about  order- 
ing when  you  see  it. 


1001  Economy  Prize  Styles 
You  Pay  About  as  You  Please 

With  my  style  book  will  come  a  credit  cer- 
tificate, opening  your  account.  When  you  get  ready  to 

buy,  simply  tell  me  what  to  send.  If  satisfied,  you  spread  the 
cost  over  several  months— paying  me  about  as  you  please. 

I  regard  my  credit  simply  as  an  extra  advantage  that 
women  enjoy  here.  I  offer  it,  because  it  allows  women  of  moder- 
ate means  to  buy  from  me  in  the  most  agreeable  and  pleasant 
manner.  You  will  enjoy  wearing  new  things  early  in  the  season 
and  paying  as  you  get  use  and  pleasure  from  them. 

I  Am  Especially  Proud 
of  My  Approval  Plan 

I  would  never  dream  of  asking  you  to  run  any  risk  in 

ordering  from  me.  I.  send  things  on  approval,  right  into  your 
home.  I  give  you  plenty  of  time  to  try  them  on,  to  compare 
them  and  to  reach  a  decision.  If  you  are  not  perfectly  pleased, 
you  return  your  selections,  and  I  pay  the  postage  back.  My  free 
trial  can  never  cost  you  a  penny. 


Send  Only  X= 

Silk  Georgette  Waist 


If  you  Wish  this  waist— tell  us  to  send  it  pre- 
paid on  approval.  Enclose  only  one  dollar.  It  will 
be  returned  if  not  satisfied. 
The  material  is  guaranteed  pure  silk  geor- 
gette crepe  of  excellent  quality.  Genuine  cut  steel 
beadsare  worked  into  ahandsome  andattractive  de- 
sign, further  beautified  with  stunning  hand-worked 
embroidery— not  machine  made.  Hem  stitching  at 
cuffs,  down  front,  and  around  neck.  Daintily 
rounded  neck  is  exceptionally  good  style,  and  cool 
for  summer  wear.  Starting  from  shoulder  seams 
is  an  extra  collar,  coming  down  sailor  fashion  in 
back.   Close  fitting,  new  style  cuffs. 

Hand  Embroidered 
COLORS:   White,  flesh,  navy  blue,  Belgian 
blue,  or  taupe  gray.   Sizes:  34  to  44,  bust 
measure,  no  larger.    Order  from  this  paper. 

$1.00  with  order,  and  $1.00  a  month. 
No.  U.  4P.  3470.  Price  prepaid,  $4.98 


Every  Question  of  Style 
Answered  In  My  New  Book 

I  know  ho  v  women  pore  over  fashion  magazines  to  get  new 
ideas  about  dress.  They  naturally  want  to  know  in  advance  of  the  sea- 
son, what  will  be  worn.  With  me  all  this  is  day  in  and  day  out  business. 
You  will  learn  from  my  new  book  whether  skirts  will  be 

short  or  long,  and  what  the  widths  will  be.  You  will  get  first  hand  in- 
formation about  the  season's  colors  and  fabrics;  the  newest  ideas  in 
trimmings  and  latest  tendencies  in  blouses  and  other  articles  of  dress. 
Every  question  about  footwear  will  be  settled.   You  are 

naturally  asking  yourself  if  the  government  regulations  have  been 
withdrawn.  Let  my  style  book  tell  you  all  about  these  things.  Send 
for  it  as  a  fashion  guide,  if  nothing  more.  Think  about  buying  later. 


Departments — Suits,  coats,  dresses,  waists,  skirts,  hats,  shoes, 
lingerie,  underwer,  children's  wear,  etc.,  and  300  kinds  of  piece  goods. 


All  Bargains— How  I  Get  Them 

I  was  virtually  brought  up  in  the  1  adies'  wearing  apparel  business 
— first  as  a  style  expert;  then  as  a  buyer.  I  became  acquainted  with  all  the 
famous  designers  who  create  styles.  I  know  them  now  as  old  friends.  I  got  to 
know  Mills  and  Makers  everywhere.  I  learned  where  to  secure  the  best  bar- 
gains. In  my  present  business.  I  deal  insuch  enormous  quantities,  that  when 
I  go  into  the  market  Ialmost  dictate  prices. The  proof  of  all  this  is  in  prices  my 
style  book  quotes.  When  you  see  it,  you  will  be  amazed  at  values  shown  here. 

Martha  Lane  Adams.  3719  Mosprat  Street,  Chicago 


CARMEN 

Complexion 

Powder 


Gives  the  daintiest 
tint— the  most  youth- 
ful, natural  texture— 
and  stays  on. 

TI7u7e,  Cream,  Mesh,  Pink 
50c.  Everywhere 


"S-f^x  /S^- 


FREE 

For  10  Days  Wear 


Compare  It  With  a 

DIAMOND 

To  quickly  introduce  our  beautiful  TIFNITE  GEMS,  we  will 
absolutely  send  them  FREE  on  trial  for  10  days'  wear.  In  ap- 
pearance and  by  every  test,  these  wonderful  gems  are  so  much 
like  diamonds  that  even  experts  can  hardly  tell  the  difference. 
Only  10,000  shipped  on  this  offer.    So  act  quickly. 

Solid  Gold  Mountings 

The  closest  thing  to  a  diamond  ever  discovered.  The  wonderful,  dazz- 
ling fire,  brilliancy,  cut  and  polish  of  genuine  diamonds.    Stands  every  test. 


Flat  Belcher 

No.  1.  Solid  gold 
8  claw,  flat  wide  band 
mounting, almost  a  car- 
at guaranteed  genuine 
Tifnite  Gem.  Price 
312.50:  only  $3.50  upon 
arrival,  balance  S3  per 
month .  Can  be  returned 
within  10  days. 


Ladies'  Ring 

No.  2.  Solid  golld 
mounting.  Has  a  guar- 
anteed genuine  Tifnite 
Gem  almost  a  carat  in 
size.  Price  $12.50;  only 
$3.50  upon  arrival.  Bal- 
ance $3.00  per  month. 
Can  be  returned  at  our 
expense  within  10  days. 


Tooth  Belcher 

No.  3.  Solid  gold, six- 
prong  tooth  mounting. 
Guaranteed  genuine 
Tifnite  Gem  almost  a 
carat  in  size.  Price 
$12.50;  only  $3.50  upon 
arrival.  Balance  $3.00 
per  month.  Can  be  re- 
turned within  10  days. 


The  Tifnite  Gem  Company 

22  East  Congress  St.,  Dept.  419,  Chicago,  III. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

R.  R. — Owen  Moore  has  arrived  back  in 
California.  Marshall  Xeilan  is  directing  Mary 
Pickford.  He  used  to  be  her  leading  man  and 
several  years  ago  played  opposite  Ruth  Roland  in 
Kalem  Comedies.  He  was  the  discoverer  of  both 
"Ham"'  and  "Bud,"  directing  their  early  pictures. 
Richard  Travers  is  a  captain  in  the  United  States 
army.  He  hasn't  been  -  mustered  out,  as  yet. 
Don't  know  what  Nell  is  doing.  Ruby  de  Remer 
has  just  finished  a  picture  for  Stuart  Blackton. 
Marguerite  is  not  in  pictures  any  longer.  Pauline 
Curley  is  on  the  coast  doing  pictures.  Her  latest 
is  "The  Turn  In  the  Road,"  for  the  Brentwood 
Pictures  Corporation,  a  new  concern.  Don't  know7 
whether  Dorothy  Davenport  will  return  to  the 
screen  or  not.  Wallace  Reid,  junior  and  senior, 
take  up  most  of  her  time,  nowadays. 

Gish  Girl. — Yes,  I  remember  you,  but  you  cer- 
tainly have  been  away  for  a  long  time.  So  your 
school  was  closed  on  account  of  the  influenza. 
Bet  you  w-ere  terribly  sorry.  Just  got  over  the 
"flu"  and  double  pneumonia  myself,  so  I  know 
what  it  feels  like.  Eugene  O'Brien  has  evidently 
given  up  his  stage  ideas  and  decided  to  confine 
himself  to  pictures  entirely,  which  will  be  good 
news  to  his  many  admirers.  Marie  Doro  has  just 
signed  a  contract  to  be  starred  in  some  more 
pictures.  Mollie  King  has  deserted  the  screen, 
it  seems.    John  powers  is  now  with  Goldwyn. 

J.  E.  Wallace.— Don't  know  whether  the  Sun- 
beam are  still  in  existence  or  not.  If  they  are, 
they  are  keeping  very  quiet  about  it. 

Mae  Marsh's  Admirer. — Anything  you  want  to 
see  in  or  on  this  magazine  outside  of  answers  in 
The  Oracle  department,  write  to  the  editor  about 
it.  Madge  Kennedy  and  Mabel  Normand  are 
both  great  comediennes  but  are  entirely  different 
in  their  style  of  work,  so  can't  be  compared. 
Haven't  had  time  to  look  in  the  mirror  for  that 
other  wrinkle.  Mae  Marsh  has  been  ill  in  a  sani- 
tarium in  Los  Angeles  for  some  time,  but  is  back 
at  work  in  the  Goldwyn  Studios  once  more. 

Exid  Bennett's  Friend. — "Happy  Though 
Married"  and  "Nemesis"  are  Enid  Bennett's 
latest  films,  Niles  Welch  plays  opposite  her. 
Douglas  MacLean  had  the  lead  with  her  in  "Fuss 
and  Feathers,"  and  Albert  Ray  was  her  leading 
man  in  "When  Do  We  Eat?" 

M.  T.  Head.— Charles  Chaplin,  Mary  Pickford, 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  William  S.  Hart,  and  D.  W. 
Griffith  have  joined  forces  and  will  make  their 
own  pictures  and  release  them  themselves.  Hart's 
contract  expires  in  July. 

R.  A.  F.— You  refer  to  Walter  Hiers.  He  is 
doing  a  picture  with  Goldwyn,  now  on  the  coast. 
See  end  of  Oracle  for  addresses. 

Ora  Kull. — Aren't  you  the  little  pessimist? 
Not  a  good  word  to  say  about  any  one.  What  do 
you  mean  professional  subscribers?  No,  your  let- 
ter didn't  bore  me ;  it  handed  me  lots  of  good 
laughs. 


"Here's  an  Extra  $50,  Grace 

— I'm  making  real  money  now!" 

"Yes,  I've  been  keeping  it  a  secret  until  pay  day  came.  I've  been  promoted 
with  an  increase  of  $50  a  month.  And  the  first  extra  money  is  yours.  Just  a. 
little  reward  for  urging  me  to  study  at  home.  The  boss  says  my  spare  time 
training  has  made  me  a  valuable  man  to  the  firm  and  there's  more  money  com- 
ing soon.  We're  starting  up  easy  street,  Grace,  thanks  to  you  and  the  I.  C.  S.l" 

Today  more  than  ever  before,  money  is  what  counts.  The  cost  of  living  is  mounting 
month  by  month.  You  can't  get  along  on  what  you  have  been  making.   Somehow,  you've 


simply  got  to  increase  your  earnings. 

Fortunately  for  you  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  other  men  have  proved  there  is  an  unfail- 
ing way  to  do  it.  Train  yourself  for  bigger 
work,  learn  to  do  some  one  thing  well  and 

employers  will  be  glad  to  pay  you  real  money  [ 

for  your  special  knowledge.  * 

You  can  get  the  training  that  will  prepare  } 

you  for  the  position  you  want  in  the  work  you  I 

like  best,  whatever  it  may  be.  You  can  get  it  f 

without  sacrificing  a  day  or  a  dollar  from  your  J 

present  occupation.   You  can  get  it  at  home,  [ 

in  spare  time,  through  the  International  Cor-  j 
respondence  Schools. 

It  Is  the  business  of  the  I.  C.  S.  to  prepare  men  in  just  ' 

your  circumstances  for  better  positions  at  better  pay.  [ 

They  ha  ve  been  doing  it  for  27  years.  They  have  helped  1 

two  million  other  men  and  women.   They  are  training  [ 

over  100,000  now.  Every  day  many  students  write  to  tell  » 

of  advancements  and  increased  salaries  already  won.  | 

You  have  the  same  chance  they  had.  What  are  you  i 

going  to  do  with  it  ?  Can  you  afford  to  let  a  single  price-  | 

less  hour  pass  without  at  least  finding  out  wh  at  the  I.C.S.  i 

can  do  for  you?  Here  is  all  we  ask— without  cost,  with-  1 

out  obligating  yourself  in  any  way.  simply  mark  and  i 
mail  this  coupon. 


.TEAR  OUT  HERE. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4563,  SCR  ANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  poll* 
tion,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


] ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 
{Electric  Lighting  and  Railways 
Electric  Wiring 
[Telegraph  Engineer 
)  Telephone  Work 
{MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 
{Mechanical  Draftsman 
{Machine  Shop  Practice 
{Tool  maker 
J  Gas  Engine  Operating 

□  CIVIL  ENGINEER 

□  Surveying  and  Mapping 

□  MINE  FOREMAN  OR  ENGINEER 

□  STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

□  Marine  Engineer 

□  Ship  Draftsman 

□  ARCHITECT 

□  Contractor  and  Builder 

□  Architectural  Draftsman 

□  Concrete  Builder 

□  Structural  Engineer 

□  PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 

□  Sheet  Metal  Worker 

□  Textile  Overseer  or  Supt. 

□  CHEMIST 


□  SALESMANSHIP 

□  ADVERTISING 

□  Window  TrimmeE 

□  Show  Card  Writer 
□Sign  Painter 

□  Railroad  Trainman 
□ILLU  STRATING 

□  Cartooning 

□  BOOKKEEPER 

□  Stenographer  and  Typist 

□  Cert.  Public  Accountant 

□  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

□  Railway  Accountant 

□  Commercial  Law 

□  GOOD  ENGLISH 

□  Teacher 

□  Common  School  Subjects 

□  Mathematics 

□  CIVIL  SERVICE 

□  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

□  AUTOMOBILE  OPERATING 

□  Auto  Repairing 

□  Navigation         I  □  Spanish 

□  AGRICULTURE  ■□  French 

□  Poultry  Raising  ■□  Italiaa 


Name  

Present 
Occupation- 

Street 

and  No.  


City. 


New  Wonderful 

Way  To 
Remove  Wrinkles 
and  Blemishes 
loolcYearj  Younger 


PRINCESS  TOKIO  presents  to  the 
women  of  America  a  new  way  to 
remove  wrinkles  and  blemishes — 
THE  ORIENTAL  WAY!  No  masks,  no  plasters, 
no  massage,  no  exercise,  no  rollers.  This  new, 
scientific  treatment  is  simply  marvelous.  The 
lovely  little  women  of  the  Orient  have  known 
these  secrets  for  hundreds  of  years  as  they  have 
been  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. The  Japanese  women  are  famous  for  the 
beauty  of  their  complexions  and  these  same 

<=|  Lovely?  Soft,  Velvety  Skins 

which  nature  has  adorned  with  the  tints  of  the 
rose  are  now  within  the  reach  of  any  woman 
who  will  follow  the  simple  rules  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Princess  Tokio  Beauty  Book,  which 
we  will  send  FREE  to  any  woman  who  will  write  . 
for  it.  Princess  Tokio  does  not  ask  you  to  wait 
a  long  time  for  results— only 

A  Few  Days — and  Lo!  All 

Wrinkles  and  Blemishes  are  Gone 

You  use  this  treatment  in  the  privacy  of  your 
room  in  your  home.  Just  a  few  moments  at  a 
time.  The  results  will  amaze  and  delight  you. 
We  ask  you  to  send  right  now  for  the 

PRINCESS  TOKIO 
BEAUTY  BOOK 

It  will  prove  to  you  how  quickly  all  wrinkles 
and  blemishes  may  be  removed.  Under 
my  treatment  they  simply  vanish.    You  wil 
look   years    younger   and  more 
charming.    Don't  waste  a  single 
day.    Write  at  once,  and  the  book 
will  go  to  you  in  a  plain,  sealed 
wrapper.  Address 


FREE 


PRINCESS  TOKIO 

159  N.  State  St.,  Suite  517 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


2  Movie  Pennants  for  lOcH^H 

To  introduce  our  catalog  of  Movie  Bt  "^^PB 
Books,  etc.,  we  are  selling  these  pen-  HHHf'^^ 
nants  at  bargain  prices.  Just  the  thing 
for  your  Den,  etc.  Each  pennant  of  a 
different  Star.  Made  of  Felt  and  come 
in  assorted  colors.  Will  send  two  for 
10c,  12  for  50c.  or  25  for  one  dollar. 
Order  before  they  are  all  gone. 

ROYAL  PENNANT  CO.,  Dept.  C,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Be  a  Moving  Picture  Star 

Do  you  know  that  many  Moving  Picture 
actors  and  actresses  get  from  $500  to 
?5000  a  week?  Many  young  ladies  and 
young  men  working  for  small  wages  could 
do  just  as  well  if  they  knew  how.  This 
hook  will  teach  you  everything  from  start 
to  finish.  Also  tells  how  and  where  to 
apply  for  a  position.  Gives  the  addresses 
of  all  the  studios  and  managers  and  tells 
everything  in  detail.  It  is  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  profession  and  the  de- 
mand exceeds  the  supply  all  the  time. 
We  will  mail  the  book  to  you  for  10c 
and  2c  for  mailing. 

YOUNGS  PUB.  CO. 
Bentc  E         East  Norwalk,  Cons. 


Mabel  Normand  was 
joining  the  Keystone. 


(The  Picture  Oracle— Continued.) 

I.  S.  Hale. — You  are  wrong  about  tHe  dis- 
covery of  Charles  Chaplin  as  a  screen  possibility- 
responsible  for  Chaplin's 
She  saw  him  in  an  act  at 
Hammerstein's  Victoria  Theater — now  the  Rialto 
— and  was  immediately  struck  by  his  screen  possi- 
bilities. She  wired  Alack  Sennett  and  he  en- 
gaged Chaplin  by  wire,  and  there  you  have  the 
whole  tale.  Chaplin  isn't  working  at  the  present 
time.  He's  sort  of  taking  a  delayed  honeymoon, 
as  it  were. 

J.  W.  C. — I  forwarded  your  letter  to  William 
}  S.  Hart,  as  you  requested.    Look  at  the  bottom 
of  The  Oracle  and  you  will  find  all  the  addresses 
asked  by  readers  during  the  month. 

June? — Not  yet  but  soon — say  sixty  days. 
What  makes  you  call  me  "Jimsie?"  You  have 
never  explained  it.  You  are  probably  a  Yeogirl 
no  longer,  as  you  must  have  been  mustered  out  of 
the  service  by  the  time  you  read  this.  Sailorette 
seems  more  appropriate.  Yes,  the  influenza  is  still 
sticking  around.  I  have  just  gotten  over  the  "flu," 
double  pneumonia,  and  pleurisy,  myself.  No,  I'm 
not  old,  neither  am  I  "youngish  with  the  cutest 
mustache."  That  ought  to  be  simple  for  you  to 
figure  out  now.  Too  bad  they  closed  the  theaters 
the  day  -Charlie  Ray  was  going  to  be  shown  at 
your  favorite  picture  house. 

F.  C.  H. — Charles  Ray's  newest  picture  is 
"Greased  Lightning."  Charles  and  Albert  Ray 
are  cousins,  not  brothers.  Al  is  being  starred  by 
Fox,  while  Charlie  is  nearing  the  end  of  his  con- 
tract w7ith  Tom  Ince.  Doris  Lee  played  opposite 
Charlie  in  "The  Girl  Dodger."  Seena  Owen  was 
his  leading  lady  in  "The  Sheriff's  Son."  He 
joined  Ince  six  years  ago  and  has  never  worked 
with  any  other  company,  although  he  admits  he 
nearly  left  for  the  Universal  six  years  ago,  when 
they  offered  him  five  dollars  a  week  more  than 
he  was  getting. 

Arsene  Lupin. — Dorothy  Dalton  was  born  in 
Chicago,  Illinois,  on  September  22,  1893.  Look 
for  the  addresses  at  the  end  of  The  Oracle. 

Robert  S. — The  picture  you  sent  me  w7as  so 
badly  marked  up  that  I  can't  possibly  make  out 
wTho  it  is.  However,  here  is  the  cast  for  "The 
Kingdom  of  Love :"  Violet  Carson  played  by 
Jewel  Carmen;  Mrs.  Agnes  Carson  played  by 
Genevieve  Blinn ;  Reverend  David  Cromwell 
played  by  L.  C.  Shumway;  Frank  Carson  played 
by  Fred  Milton;  Henry  Carson  played  by  Joseph 
Manning;  Bill  the  bouncer,  played  by  G.  Ray- 
mond Nye,  and  Buck,  the  dance-hall  keeper, 
played  by  Murdock  MacQuarrie. 

Pim. — Louise  Lovely  is  five  feet  two.  Mary 
McAllister  is  four  feet  one  inch  tall.  No,  it  is 
not  true  that  Julian  Eltinge  died  with  the  "flu." 
He  is  very  much  alive !  Write  to  the  editor  about 
your  other  questions ;  they  do  not  come  under 
this  department.  For  addresses  look  at  the  end 
of  The  Oracle. 


Imagine  the  thrill  of  hearing 

Your  Song  from  the  Stage! 


Why  don't  YOU  write  the  Words  for  a  Song,  and  submit 
your  poem  to  us  ?  Write  about  Patriotism,  Love  or  any 
other  subject.  We  write  the  music  and  guarantee  Pub- 
lisher's acceptance.  If  you  have  a  poem  written  now,  send 
it  to  us  today.   There  will  never  be  too  many  popular  songs. 

CHESTER  MUSIC  COMPANY 

Suite  301,  538  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


CHESTER  MUSIC  CO.,  Suite  301,  538  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

Gentlemen— Enclosed  find  poem  entitled  

 for  your  inspection 

Name.  

Street  Address.  

City  or  Town  State  


^.^-Cti-bI    #^mJB    Pknwmm/v?     Yes,  her  assurance  of  perfect  grooming  gives  S 

VjraCeiUi   aUU   unarming  ;      her  freedom  from  self-consciousness.    She  E 
is  not  embarrassed  by  disfiguring  hair  on  her  arms.    Modesty  demands  that 

rery  woman  remove  superfluous  hair,  and  X-Bazin  pro-  Eg; 

vides  the  clean,  comfortable,  dainty,  way.  fp 

The  Famous  French 
Depilatory  Powder 

It  dissolves  the  hair  in  five  minutes.  When  it  is  washed  off, 
le  skin  is  smooth  and  white.  Repeated  aDplications  reduce 
the  vitality  of  the  after-growth  rather  than  stimulate  it. 


50c  and  $1 .00  at  drug  and  deoartment  stores — or  will 
mail  direct  on  receipt  of  price.    75c  and  $1 .50  in  Canada. 
HALL  &  RUCKEL.Inc.  221  Washington  St..  N.  Y. 
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Your  Complexion  Mars  or  Makes 
Your  Appearance 

This  great  beauty  marvel  has  instantly  produced  a 
sensation.  Stubborn  cases  have  been  cured  that  baf- 
fled physicians  for  years.  You  have  never  in  all 
your  life  used  anything  like  it.  Makes  muddy  com- 
plexions, red  spots,  pimples,  blackheads,  eruptions 
vanish  almost  like  magic.  No  cream,  lotion,  enamel, 
salve,  plaster,  bandage,  mask,  massage,  diet,  or  ap- 
paratus, nothing  to  swallow.  It  doesn't  matter 
whether  ornotyour  complexion  is  "awful,"  whether 
your  face  is  full  of  muddy  spots,  peppery  black- 
heads, embarassing  pimples(and  eruptions,  or  wheth- 
er your  skin  is  rough  and  "porey",  and  you've  tried 
almost  everything  under  the  sun  to  get  rid  of  the 
blemishes.  This  wonderful  treatment  in  just  10  days, 
positively  beautifies  your  skin  in  a  marvelous  way. 

Blemishes  Removed  Quickly 
and  Permanently 

You  look  years  younger.  It  gives  the  skin  the 
bloom  and  tint  of  purity  of  a  freshly-blown  rose. 
In  ten  days  you  can  be  the  subject  of  wild  admiration 
by  all  your  friends,  no  matter  what  your  age  or  con- 
dition of  health.  All  methods  now  known  are  cast 
aside.  Your  face,  even  arms,  hands,  shoulders,  are 
beautified  beyond  your  fondest  dreams.  All  this  I 
will  absolutely  prove  to  you  before  your  own  eyes 
in  your  mirror  in  10  days.  This  treatment  is  very 
pleasant  to  use.   A  few  minutes  every  day  does  it. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  this  really  astounding  treat- 
ment free.  You  take  no  risk— send  no  money— just 
your  name  and  address  and  I  will  give  you  full  par» 
ticulars  by  next  mail— Free. 

PEARL  LA  SAGE,  Inc. 

Suite  674,  4325  Drexel  Blvd.,  Chicago 


THE  SANITARY  "O.K."  ERASER 

includes  an  Adjustable  Metal  Holder  which  keeps 
Rubber  CLEAN,  FIRM  and  KEEN-EDGED;  works 
better  and  lasts  longer. 

Two  Rubbers,  the  length  of  the  Holder,  are  made, 
one  for  Ink,  one  for  Pencil.  By  slight  pressure, 
clean  Rubber  is  fed  down  until  used. 

Price  15^  •    New  Rubbers  50  each. 

All  Stationers. 

By  mail  2<t  extra.  Booklets  free. 

The  most  Practical  Eraser  for  Everybody 
THE  O.  K.  MFG.  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 

Makers  of  the  famous  Washburne  "O.  K."  Paper 
Fasteners, 


FRECKLES 

5^  Now  Is  The  Time  To  Get  Rid  of 
These  Ugly  Spots 

There's  no  longer  the  slightest  need  of 
JMit  feeling  ashamed  of  your  freckles,  as  Othine 
f'su  — double  strength — is  guaranteed  to  remove 

4$  ' 
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these  homely 


spots.  Simply  get  an  ounce  of 
OTHINE 
— double  strength — from  your  druggist,  and  apply 
alittle  of  it  nightand  morning  and  you  should  soon 
see  that  even  the  worst  freckles  have  begun  to  dis- 
appear, while  the  lighter  ones  have  vanished  en- 
tirely. It  is  seldom  that  more  than  one  ounce  is 
needed  to  completely  clear  the  skin  and  gain  a 
beautiful  clear  complexion. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  double  strength  Othine  as 
this  is  sold  under  guarantee  of  money  back  if  it  fails 
to  remove  freckles. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Miss  D'Esta  B.— Yes,  that  is  his  right  name. 
Wallace  Reid  is  not  in  the  service.  He  is  mak- 
ing pictures  for  Lasky.  One  of  his  latest  releases 
is  called  "Alias  Mike  Moran." 

Jackie  of  the  Hulas. — I  thought  it  was  about 
time  to  hear  from  you.  I  haven't  seen  any  other 
letters.  Belle  Bennett  and  Enid  Bennett  are  not 
related.  Enid  has  a  sister  by  the  name  of  Mar- 
jorie.  I  guess  she  is  the  one  you  refer  to.  So 
you  are  in  love  with  Gloria  Swanson,  now?  "You 
Can't  Believe  Everything"  I  think  is  the  picture 
you  refer  to.  Look  for  her  in  one  of  Cecil  De 
Mille's  new  productions  called  "Don't  Change 
Your  Husband."  It's  too  bad  you  are  so  abused, 
isn't  it  ?  Well,  don't  let  them  worry  you.  Do  as 
you  please  and  you  will  get  along  better. 

I'm  for  Jack  Pickford. — If  questions  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  you  certainly  are.  Your 
favorite  was  born  in  1896.  His  screen  career 
started  in  1909  with  the  Biograph.  Then  he  was 
a  year  with  Pathe  and  Mutual.  Then  he  went 
with  Famous  Players,  with  Selig  for  a  picture  and 
back  tc  Famous  Players.  Some  of  his  better- 
known  pictures  are  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  "The 
Love  Route,"  "The  Girl  of  Yesterday."  "Great 
Expectations,"  and  "Freckles."  He  has  been  sev- 
eral months  in  Uncle  Sam's  service  but  is  now 
back  in  California,  making  pictures  for  the  First 
National.  He  rides,  swims,  rows,  and  dances. 
Louise  Huff  is  her  right  name.  Mary  Pickford 
was  born  in  1893.  Yes,  John  Barrymore  is  still 
in  pictures.  Marjorie  Daw  is  the  young  lady  who 
played  opposite  Douglas  Fairbanks  in  "Say, 
Young  Fellow."  Casson  Ferguson  had  the  lead 
in  "How  Could  You,  Jean?"  The  addresses  you 
will  find  at  the  end  of  The  Oracle.  No,  you 
may  not  write  again  unless  you  sit  down  and 
figure  me  out  very  differently  than  the  way  you 
have.   If  I  believed  it  of  you,  I  wouldn't  write  it. 

Cooter. — The  addresses  you  ask  for  you  will 
find  at  the  end  of  The  Oracle.  Certainly  you 
may  write  again.    Glad  to  have  you. 

Marion  M. — I'm  waiting  for  to-morrow  and 
that  more  cheerful  letter.  Gosh !  I  do  need  it. 
That  was  some  load.  Cheer  up !  You'll  find  the 
addresses  at  the  end  of  The  Oracle. 

B.  Beatrice  B. — Creighton  Hale  took  the  part 
of  the  prince  opposite  Marguerite  Clark  in  "Snow 
White."  Harrison  Ford  played  opposite  Mary 
McLaren  in  "Mysterious  Mrs.  M."  Harold  Lock- 
wood  and  May  Allison  had  the  leads  in  "The 
Promise."  You  will  find  your  other  questions  an- 
swered. 

Francis  M.— So  Charles  Ray  and  Margarita 
Fisher  are  your  favorites,  are  they?  I  admire 
your  taste.  Yes,  Miss  Fisher  is  just  as  pretty.  I 
don't  know  about  that;  you'd  better  watch  the 
papers  for  it.  Just  now  Miss  Fisher  is  quite  busy 
at  the  American  Studios  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cali- 
fornia. Her  latest  release  is  called  "Fair 
Enough."  You  will  find  their  addresses  at  the 
end  of  The  Oracle. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 


M.  J.  O. — Olive  Thomas  was  born  October, 
1898.  Your  other  questions  have  already  been 
answered. 

Navy  Boy. — Be  kind?  So  that's  what  I  am  now, 
is  it?  All  right!  I'll  stand  for  it.  So  you  are 
very  interested  in  Madame  Petrova.  Well,  I'm 
sure  you've  made  a  good  "pick."  She  was  born 
in  Warsaw,  Poland;  just  when  the  lady  doesn't 
say ;  educated  in  Brussels,  Paris,  and  London. 
Her  stage  career  started  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
playing  Ibsen,  Bernstein,  and  Strindbcrg  in 
Europe.  American  debut  at  Folies  Bergere,  New 
York,  under  the  management  of  Henry  B.  Har- 
ris, starred  in  "Panthea"  and  "The  Revolt"  under 
the  management  of  the  Shuberts ;  feature 
dramatic  act  in  vaudeville.  Her  screen  career 
with  Metro  and  the  First  National.  She  is  five 
feet  five  inches  tall ;  weighs  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds.  Her  hair  is  red  and  her  eyes  are 
green.  The  Drews  are  playing  on  the  road  in 
what  is  called  a  noisy  drama,  "Keep  Her  Smil- 
ing;" however,  as  I  understand,  they  are  going 
to  make  two  reel  comedies  for  the  Paramount 
release  with  the  Famous  Players-Lasky  Corpora- 
tion. My  hours  don't  come  by  the  day.  The  day 
is  long  enough.    A  nice  letter ;  write  again. 

M.  M.  M.  Admirer. — Poor  Mary — give  her 
time  to  grow  up.  This  is  the  fourth  letter  I  have 
had  this  month  asking  if  she  is  engaged  or  mar- 
ried. Sounds  like  a  deep  dark  plot  against  Mary. 
Mary  Miles  Minter  lives  with  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Shelby,  and  her  sister  Margaret,  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara, California.  Her  latest  release,  at  this  time, 
is  called  "Wives  and  Other  Wives,"  directed  by 
Lloyd  Ingraham,  and  Colin  Chase  plays  opposite 
her.  Her  sister,  Margaret  Shelby,  has  a  part  in 
the  picture.  Antonio  Moreno,  in  a  serial  called 
"The  Iron  Test"  opposite  Carol  Holloway,  re- 
leased by  Vitagraph.  Anita  Stewart  very  recently 
went  to  California  accompanied  by  her  mother, 
her  business  manager,  and  some  members  of  her 
company  and  has  already  started  scenes  of  her 
newest  picture,  "An  American  Girl."  In  the  sup- 
porting company  are  Juanita  Hansen,  E.  B.  Til- 
ton,  and  Jack  Holt.  Anita's  latest  finished  picture 
is  called  "Virtuous  Wives." 

Wendell  F.  S. — Glorie  Swanson  is  with  Lasky 
Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California.  She  has  been 
with  Triangle  about  a  year,  before  that  with 
Mack  Sennett  Comedies.  I  never  heard  of  the 
other  person  that  you  ask  about.  Don't  think  he 
is  in  the  profession  at  all.  Better  stick  to  the 
drug  business.    It's  a  pretty  good  thing. 

Earle  Foxe  Admirer. — So  you  think  I  am  quite 
humorous  and  witty.  Well,  well !  It  all  helps, 
doesn't  it?  Your  favorite  was  born  in  Oxford, 
Ohio,  in  1888.  He  is  six  feet  tall  and  weighs  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  pounds.  He  has  a 
light  complexion,  light-brown  hair,  and  blue  eyes. 
He  rides,  swims,  and  is  an  auto  racer.  Never 
heard  of  the  other  person  you  mention.  Perhaps 
she  is  on  the  screen  under  a  different  name,  but 
there  is  no  one  that  I  know  o£  by  that  name. 


She  Played  to  Lose! 

This  woman — so  soft — so  lovely — so  exquisite  in 
every  detail — so  out  of  place  in  that  wild  gambling  hell 
— this  woman  played  to  lose.  Across  the  gleaming 
tables  her  long  white  hands  pushed  the  crackling  bills. 
One  after  another  the  yellow  backed  hundred  dollar 
bills  passed  from  her  golden  bag  to  the  dealer.  And 
yet  she  smiled  serene. 

How  she  got  there — why  she  was  there — how  she 
got  away — it  all  makes  a  thrilling  story — a  tale  with 
not  one  mystery,  but  three— and  it  has  been  told  by 
to-day's  master  of  detective  mystery — 


Arthur 
B. 


REEVE 


(The  American  Conan  Doyle) 

CRAIG  KENNEDY 

(The  American  Sherlock  Holmes) 

He  is  the  detective  genius  of  our  age.  He 
has  taken  science— science  that  stands  for  this 
age— and  allied  it  to  the  mystery  and  romance 
of  detective  fiction.  Even  to  the  smallest  detail, 
every  bit  of  the  plot  is  worked  out  scientifically. 
For  nearly  ten  years  America  has  been  watch- 
ing this  Craig  Kennedy— marvelling  at  the 
strange,  new,  startling  things  that  detective- 
hero  would  unfold. 

Such  plots— such  suspense— with  real,  vivid 
people  moving  through  the  maelstrom  of  life  ! 
HSR  Frenchmen  have  mastered  the  art  of  terror 
—  stories.  English  writers  have  thrilled  whole 
nations  by  their  artful  heroes.  Russian  inge- 
nuity has  fashioned  wild  tales  of  mystery.  But 
all  these  seem  old-fashioned— out  of  date— 
beside  the  infinite  variety— the  weird  excite- 
ment of  Arthur  B.  Reeve's  tales. 


FREE 


POE 

10  Volumes 


To  those  who  send  the  coupon  promptly,  we  will  give 
FREE  a  set  of  Edgar  Allan  P^e's  masterpieces  in  10  vol- 
umes. When  the  police  of  New  York  failed  to  solve  one 
of  the  most  fearful  murder  mysteries  of  the  time  Edgar 
Allan  Poe— far  off  there  in  Paris— found  the  solution— the 
story  is  in  one  of  these  volumes. 

This  is  a  wonderful  combination.  Here  are  two  of  the 
greatest  writers  of  mystery  and  scientific  detective  stories. 

You  can  sret  the  Reeve  at  a  remarkably  low  price  and 
the  Poe  FREE. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Established  1817,  New  York 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  106  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y.  P.P.M.  5-19 

Send  me,  all  charges  _prepaid,  set  of  Arthur  B.  Reeve— in  12  volumes.  Also 
send  me.  absolutely  FREE,  the  set  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  in  10  volumes.  If  the 
books  are  not  satisfactory.  I  will  return  both  sets  wirhin  10  days  at  your  expense. 
Otherwise  I  will  send  you  $1  within  5  days  and  52  a  month  for  12  months. 


Name  

Address  

Occupation. 


fashion  says 
the  use  or 


is   necessary   so   long,  as 

sleeveless  &owns  and  sheer  fabrics  for 
sleeves  are  worn.  It  assists  freedom  of  move- 
ment, unhampered  &race,  modest  elegance  and 
correct  style.    That  is  why 

"they  all  use  Delatone" 

Delatone  is  an  old  and  well  known  scien- 
tific preparation  for  the 
quick,  safe  and  certain 
removal  of  hairy 
growths,  no  matter  how 
thick  or  stubborn.  After 
application  the  skin  is 
clear,  firm  and  hairless, 
with  no  pain  or  discol- 
oration. 

Beauty  specialists  recom- 
mend Delatone  for 
removal  of  objectionable 
hair  from  face,  neck  or 


Druggists  sell  Delatone; 
or  an  original  1  oz.  jar 
will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of 
$1  by 

The  Sheffield  Pharmacal  Co.  - 

Dept.  KG,    339  S.Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  <36 


48  Photos  of  Movie  Stars 

reproduced  in  half-tone.  On  card- 
board suitable  for  framing.  Ar- 
buckle,  Bara,  Chaplin,  Pickfords, 
Anita  Stewart,  Pearl  White,  etc. 
Both  male  and  female  STARS  are 
all  here  in  CLASSY  POSES.  By 
mail  postpaid  15  cents.  Stamps 
or  Coin.  Ardee  Publishing  Co., 
Dept.  148,  Stamford,  Conn. 


CHARACTER  READING  25c 

For  25c,  Mr.  Gubalke,  Director  of  the  School 
of  Graphology,  will  give  you  a  Character 
Reading  from  your  handwriting.  Ten  lines 
written  in  pen  and  ink  are  all  that  is  necessary. 
Send  a  sample  of  your  own  handwriting  or 
that  of  a  friend,  sweetheart,  employee  or  business  as- 
sociate whose  character  you  wish  analyzed.  Send  today, 
and  tomorrow  you  will  receive  information  that  will 
prove  intensely  interesting. 

SCHOOL  OF  GRAPHOLOGY 
Room  1585,  1810  Wilson  Ave.  Chicago 


y2  PRICE  $2:52 
SEND  NO  MONEY 

IF  YOU  CAN  TELL  IT 
FROM  A  GENUINE  DIA- 
MOND SEND  IT  BACK. 

To  prove  to  you  that  our  blue- 
white  MEXICAN  DIAMOND 
closely  resembles  the  finest 
genuine  South  African  Diamond,  with  same  DAZZLING 
RAINBO W-HUED  BRILLIANCY  (Guaranteed  20  yrs.), 
we  will  send  above  Ladies  Tiffany  Ring  with  one  carat 
gem  (Catalogue  price  $4.98)  for  Half-Price  to  Introduce, 
$2  50;  or  same  thing  but  Gents  Heavy  Tooth  Belcher  Ring 
(Catalogue  price  $6.26)  for  $3.10.  Mountings  are  our 
finest  12kt.  gold  filled  quality.  Mexican  Diamonds  are 
GUARANTEED  20  YEARS.  SEND  NO  MONEY. 
Simplv  clip  out  this  advertisement  and  we  will  ship  by 
mail  C.  O.  D.  If  not  entirely  pleased  return  within  TWO 
DAYS  for  money  back  less  actual  handling  charges. 
Give  size.  Act  quick.  Offer  limited.  Only  one  to  cus- 
tomer. Catalogue  FREE.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
MEXICAN  DIAMOND  IMPORTING  CO. 
Dept.  CD2  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 

(Exclusive  controllers  Genuine  Mexican  Diamonds) 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Jack  W.  F. — You  say,  Giddap !  I  say,  Whoa ! 
My,  for  a  newcomer  you  did  very  well;  so  well, 
indeed,  that  I  haven't  room  enough  in  half  a 
dozen  Oracles  to  answer  all  the  questions  that  you 
ask.  Please  pick  out  a  choice  few  and  come  back 
again.  All  the  casts  of  the  pictures  you  ask  are 
enough  to  fill  one  Oracle  without  opening  an- 
other person's  letter.  I  am  very  glad  that  you 
like  me  and  I  am  sure  that  I  could  like  you,  too. 
Just  be  reasonable !  Now  write  again  soon,  and 
I'll  do  what  you  asked  me  to. 

Dixie  L. — The  addresses  you  ask  for  you  will 
find  at  the  end  of  The  Oracle.  And  I  must 
say  you  certainly  asked  your  share  of  them. 
Look  for  Gaby  Deslys  in  "Infatuation,"  a  late 
picture.  Ruth  Clifford  in  "The  Cabaret  Girl,"  and 
Jewel  Carmen  in  "The  Kingdom  of  Love"  and 
"The  Girl  With  the  Champagne  Eyes."  As  to  the 
best  pictures,  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion  entirely. 
The  cast  for  "Missing:"  Sir  William  Farrell 
played  by  Thomas  Meighan;  Lieutenant  George 
Surratt  played  by  Robert  Gordon;  Doctor  How- 
son  played  by  Winter  Hall;  Nell  played  by  Syl- 
via Breamer;  Hester  played  by  Ola  Humphrey; 
Mrs.  Greyson  played  by  Mollie  McConnell,  and 
Cicely  played  by  Kathlyn  O'Connor. 

Cleo-i6. — I.  couldn't  find  any  questions  to  an- 
swer, Cleo.  Why  did  3<ou  say  that  ?  A  good  way 
to  cure  the  blues  is  to  keep  working;  why  don't 
you  try  it?  No,  I  am  too  busy  to  ever  be;  it 
takes  too  much  time.  Live  and  work,  and  per- 
haps it  will  come.  W7ho  can  tell?  Some  green 
eyes  are  very  pretty,  so  why  is  that  against  you? 
Yes,  I  knowT  a  star  that  has,  and  that  is  Madame 
Petrova.  I  hear  that  Charlie  is  going  to  England 
for  a  combination  business  and  pleasure  trip.  He 
expects  to  do  a  couple  of  pictures  while  he  is 
"over  there,"  so  I  could  hardly  tell  you  at  the 
present  time.  Write  again  when  you  feel  better — 
and  feel  better. 

Miss  Virginia  V. — I  never  heard  of  the  person 
you  ask  about.  I  don't  think  there  is  such  a  one 
in  the  profession.  Alan  Forrest  is  married  to 
Ann  Little.  She  has  been  playing  leads  with  Wal- 
lace Reid.  Her  last  picture  was  "The  Squaw 
Man,"  one  of  Cecil  De  Mille's  productions,  with 
Elliott  Dexter,  Katherine  MacDonald,  and  Jack 
Holt.  Alan  Forrest  has  been  playing  with  Mary 
Miles  Minter  until  her  picture  "Wives  and  Other 
Wives"  when  Colin  Chase  took  the  lead.  Don't 
ask  me ;  sometimes,  I  don't  know  myself,  and 
that  is  certainly  a  terrible  predicament.  You  are 
very  welcome,  I  am  sure. 

Jackie. — Constance  Talmadge  was  born  April 
19,  1900.  I  quite  agree  with  you.  One  of  her 
latest  pictures  is  called  "Who  Cares?"  from  the 
story  by  Cosmo  Hamilton.  Richard  Barthelmess 
has  been  working  opposite  Dorothy-  Gish  in  one 
of  her  latest  pictures  for  the  Paramount  pro- 
gram. Pearl  White  is  doing  the  serial  called  "The 
Lightning  Raider,"  the  first  episode,  entitled  "The 
Ebony  Block,"  was  released  January  5th.  Henry 
Gsell  is  playing  opposite  Miss  White.  Everything 
excused.    Come  again. 


DIAMONDS 

Pom  CREDIT 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

A.  P. — William  S.  Hart  has  his  own  company. 
Yes. 

Mrs  H.  E.  H. — I  don't  know  how  you  could. 
Miss  Alice  Brady  appeared  in  New  York  in  her 
stage  success,  "Forever  After,"  and  is  also  do- ' 
ing  pictures  for  the  Select   Pictures  Corpora- 
tion. 

I.  L.  F. — I  am  sorry,  but  you  are  wrong  and 
your  aunt  is  right.  Vernon  Castle  did  not  play 
opposite  Mrs.  Castle  in  "Patria."  Milton  Sills 
had  the  lead  and  also  in  "The  Mysterious  Client," 
that  you  asked  about.  However,  you  are  right 
about  the  composer  of  "Over  There."  Mollie 
King  is  not  on  the  screen  at  present.  Yes,  Char- 
lie Chaplin  married  Mildred  Harris  the  latter  part 
of  October.  Olive  Thomas  was  born  in  Char- 
leroi,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  educated  at  Pitts- 
burgh, so  you  are  right  again.  I  hope  that  this 
settles  your  arguments.    Yes,  again. 

Dorothea  A. — Antonio  Moreno  was  born  in 
Madrid,  Spain,  in  1888.  He  came  to  America  -t 
the  age  of  fourteen.  My  regards  to  your  chums 
and  thank  them  for  being  so  thoughtful. 

Fletcher  R. — Thank  you  for  that ;  it  was  very 
kind. 

Theda  Bara  Bug. — You  certainly  have  a  lot 
of  favorites,  but  I  can't  blame  you  because  you 
have  shown  good  judgment.  Well,  for  your 
"favoritest"  favorite.  She  was  born  in  Cincin- 
nati, in  1890.  She  is  five  feet  six  inches  tall, 
weighs  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds.  She 
has  dark-brown  hair  and  eyes.  Theda  rides, 
dances,  draws,  and  "sculpts."  Her  screen  career 
has  been  with  Fox.  She  first  appeared  on  the 
screen  in  "A  Fool  There  Was."  She  is  expecting 
to  go  to  Florida  for  the  scenes  of  her  next  pic- 
ture. Now  for  your  next  favorite.  Louise  Glaum 
was  born  in  Maryland.  She  was  educated  for 
the  stage  in  Los  Angeles,  California.  She  played 
in  stock  with  Nat  Goodwin.  Her  screen  career 
has  been  with  Pathe  and  with  Ince.  Her  first 
picture  was  "Aryan."  She  is  five  feet  three  inches 
and  weighs  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  Her 
eyes  and  hair  are  dark.  Her  latest  picture,  which 
brings  her  back  to  the  screen,  called  "Sahara,"  is 
rapidly  nearing  completion.  Marguerite  Clark 
was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1887.  She  was 
educated  at  Ursuline  Convent,  Ohio.  She  is  four 
feet  ten  inches  tall  and  weighs  ninety  pounds. 
Her  hair  is  dark  brown  and  her  eyes  are  hazel. 
Her  previous  career  was  on  the  stage  since  1899. 
She  was  with  De  Wolf  Hopper  several  seasons. 
Her  screen  career  started  with  the  Paramount 
Company.  Her  first  picture  called  "Wild- 
flower"  was  a  great  success  and  made  her  very 
popular.  She  recently  married  Lieutenant  Palm- 
erson  Williams  and  spent  her  honeymoon  in 
Washington.  She  has  just  resumed  her  work  in 
New  York.  Two  of  her  latest  pictures  are,  "Out 
of  a  Clear  Sky"  and  "Little  Miss  Hoover."  You 
are  certainly  a  critical  person  for  thirteen.  Well, 
you  are  quite  young  yet,  so  we  will  excuse  you 
this  time. 
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(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Miss  Brown  Eyes— So  you  have  many  favor- 
ites, have  you?  I  am  glad  you  are  more  con- 
siderate than  "Kitty."  Kenneth  Harlan  was  in 
the  army  but  has  been  discharged,  and  is  now  in 
Los  Angeles,  California.  Anita  Stewart  is  like- 
wise on  the  coast  making  pictures  for  the  First 
National.  She  has  her  own  company,  and  is  no 
longer  with  Vitagraph.  The  part  you  refer  to 
in  "The  Hun  Within"  was  played  by  Douglas 
MacLean.  You  will  find  the  addresses  you  want 
at  the  end  of  The  Oracle.  Yes,  do  write  again 
some  time.    Fine ! 

Victor.— How  are  you,  my  very  good  friend? 
as  you  call  it.  Well?  Yes,  rather.  Anita  Stew- 
art" was  born  in  1896.  Try,  and  see.  You  will 
find  the  address  at  the  end  of  The  Oracle. 
No,  I  don't  get  tired;  I  can't. 

Viola. — Grace  Cunard  was  born  in  Paris, 
France,  but  the  lady  doesn't  say  when.  A  thrift 
stamp  would  do  as  well;  yes.  Norma  and  Con- 
stance Talmadge  are  sisters,  Norma  being  older 
than  Constance.  Norma  is  in  New  York  and 
Constance  is  in  Los  Angeles.  Ruth  Clifford  was 
born  February  17,  1900.  Earle  Fox  was  born  in 
Oxford,  Ohio,  in  1888.  Ethel  Clayton  was  born 
in  1890.  Roscoe  Arbuckle  was  born  in  1887. 
Charlie  Chaplin  was  born  in  Paris  in  1889.  If 
v-ou  send  me  that  stamped  envelope  you  spoke  of 
I  will  be  glad  to  do  as  you  ask.  Your  other  ques- 
tions you  will  find  answered. 

George  C— Douglas  Fairbanks  doesn't  tell  me 
when  he  expects  to  be  in  New  York  again.  He 
just  recently  returned  to  California  so  I  don't 
suppose  it  will  be  very  soon.  And  as  to  where  he 
would  stay,  I  don't  think  "Doug"  would  stay  in 
any  spot  long;  you  know  what  a  jumper  he  is. 
He  is  now  at  the  Lasky  Studio  in  Los  Angeles, 
California.  Albert  Parker  is  directing  him.  His 
last  picture  is  a  revival  of  Augustus  Thomas' 
"Arizona;"  Marjorie  Daw  is  the  Bonita.  His 
next  will  be  "Something  for  Somebody." 

Rose  L.  V.— Mae  Murray  and  Bob  Leonard 
were  recently  married  in  California.  Their  con- 
tract with  the  Universal  has  expired  and  they 
plan  to  go  to  England  to  make  their  future  pic- 
tures. Mae  was"  born  in  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  in 
1894.  Carmel  Myers  is  at  Universal  City,  Cali- 
fornia. She  was  born  in  San  Francisco,  April  9, 
190 1. 

Miss  Maud  P. — Write  to  the  different  players 
whose  pictures  you  want.  You  will  hear  from 
most  of  them. 

Edna  K. — Yes,  thank  you. 

A.  Ruth  C. — Which?  that's  the  question.  I'll 
be  whatever  you  like  best.  Herbert  Rawlinson 
was  born  in  Brighton,  England.  Now  make  up 
your  mind  as  to  what  and  who  I  am.  You  can't 
make  any  worse  guesses  than  have  already  been 
made,  and  so  you  can't  hurt  my  feelings.  You 
know,  I  am  long  past  that.  Be  sure  to  let  me 
know.  I  wron't  sleep  a  wink,  either,  until  I  hear. 
So  have  pity! 
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Murray's  simple  facial  exercises  will  work  wonders.  This 
information  is  free  to  all  who  ask  for  it. 

Results  Guaranteed 
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(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

M.  I.  M. — Casson  Ferguson  played  that  part ; 
he  has  just  finished  a  picture  at  the  Ince  Studio. 
Come  again.    I  like  your  letter. 

Miss  Josephine  H. — You're  forgiven,  because 
truly  I  don't  think  your  letter  was  too  long.  But 
please  don't  ask  me  who  the  other  Josephine  H. 
is.  It  would  take  so  much  work  to  find  out,  and 
I'm  really  very  good-natured  but  not  a  detective. 
Jack  Mulhall  was  born  in  Xew  York,  but  he  failed 
to  tell  me  when.  Dark?  Medium.  You  will 
have  to  ask  Jack  why  he  isn't  famous.  Maybe 
he  is.  "What  does  a  girl  need  to  become  a  star?" 
I'm  going  to  answer  that  very  briefly  by  saying, 
everything,  and  let  you  figure  it  out  for  your- 
self. Kenneth  Harlan  was  one  of  the  first  of  our 
favorites  to  leave  the  screen  for  Uncle  Sam.  He 
is  still  in  France,  or  perhaps  in  Germany  by  this 
lime.  Jack  Pickford  has  been  mustered  out  of 
the  navy  and  is  making  pictures  for  the  First 
Xational.  Neal  Burns  and  Bobby  Vernon,  two 
more  of  Uncle  Sam's  fighters,  are  back  in  film- 
land. Harold  Lockwood  is  dead,  as  you  must 
have  learned  by  now.  He  left  a  wife  and  ten- 
year-old  son.  You  are  entirely  welcome  for  all 
past  and  present  favors  if  that  is  what  you  would 
call  them. 

I'm  in  Love. — Yes,  and  you  must  be  proud  of 
it.  Well,  that's  for  you  to  decide.  But  why  call 
me  '"Sirs."  I'm  not  twins,  not  yet.  Sometimes 
I  wish  I  had  been.  I  would  certainly  have  made 
my  twin  an  Oracle  if  I  hadn't  liked  him,  or  her, 
as  the  case  might  have  been.  "Is  'Wally'  married 
or  engaged?"'  Yes,  dear  little  girl,  very  much 
married.  Mrs.  Wallace  Reid  is  Dorothy  Daven- 
port and  there  is  little  William  Wallace,  junior, 
also.  Yes,  Ann  Little  has  been  playing  his  leads. 
"Not  that  I  am  trying  to  fall  in  love  with  him,'' 
you  write.  One  doesn't  have  to  try,  does  one? 
As  to  whom  he  likes,  if  you  would  ask  me  I  would 
say,  Miss  Dorothy  Davenport  and  youngster. 
Write  me  again  soon.  I  nearly  forgot  to  say- 
thank  you,  but  I  will  say  it  now.  As  to  who 
has  the  worst  and  best  character  in  motion  pic- 
tures, that's  no  question  for  an  Oracle.  And  who 
is  the  best  looking  is  another  subject  I  refuse 
to  discuss.  Have  you  got  it  in-  for  me  for  some 
reason?  Please  let  me  keep  the  few  hairs  on 
my  head  that  nature  has  been  so  kind  to  leave 
me.  Xext  time  when  you  write  let's  talk  about 
something  pleasant. 

Nanine. — Thanks  for  the  compliment.  I  shall 
have  to  try  to  live  up  to  it.  So  here  goes  for  my 
best.  Your  favorite  movie  actress  is  Margarita 
Fisher?  Well,  I  admire  your  taste.  Yes,  her 
hair  is  dark  as  you  said,  and  her  eyes  are  large 
and  sparkling.  I  liked  your  letter.  Yes,  write 
again  soon.    I  hope  you  enjoy  your  vacation. 

Abe  Rothenberg. — No,  W7illiam  S.  Hart  is  a 
single  man.  So  you  want  me  to  get  mixed  up  in 
some  wrestling  matches,  do  you?  Then  who 
would  answer  your  and  others'  questions,  be- 
cause you  know  I  wouldn't  stand,  a  chance  against 
William  Russell,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  William  S. 
Hart,  and  a  few  such  as  those. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

E.  G.  T. — My,  why  such  pleading?  You  evi- 
dently think  it  is  necessary.  No !  The  addresses 
you  ask  for  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  The 
Oracle.  Yes. 

A  Worried  Feller. — Any  information  regard- 
ing scenarios  that  you  want,  write  to  William 
Lord  Wright,  care  of  the  Picture-Play  Maga- 
zine, and  he  will  help  you.  Antonio  Moreno  was 
born  in  Madrid.    Does,  that  solve  it  for  you?  . 

L.  E.  M.,  Wisconsin.— I  wish  you  wouldn't 
tempt  me  with  all  your  nice  vacation  talk.  Such 
is  life!  Never  mind  about  all  that,  The  ad- 
dresses that  you  want  you  will  find  at  the  bottom 
of  The  Oracle. 

Grace  Darling. — Yes,  Charlie  Chaplin  married 
Miss  Mildred  Harris,  the  latter  part  of  October, 
but  they  kept  it  secret  until  November.  I  think 
if  you  knew  Miss  Harris  you  would  stop  sympa- 
thizing with  Charlie.  Eugene  O'Brien  was  born 
in  Colorado  in  1884.  I  guess  you  know  by  this 
time  that  it  is  true  that  Harold  Lockwood  is 
dead.  He  left  a  wife  and  ten-year-old  son.  Mary 
Pickford  is  working  on  her  first  First  National 
picture  called  "Daddy  Long-Legs."  Thanks  aw- 
fully for  the  compliments. 

Sylvta  G. — I  don't  like  you  a  bit !  Don't  you 
dare  call  me  the  editor !  I  am  not.  You  will 
have  to  write  to  the  editor  for  those  requests. 
This  is  The  Oracle;  didn't  you  know? 

Dorothy  C. — Poor  Mary,  to  own  all  that  beau- 
tiful hair  and  then  not  get  credit  for  if.  W7hy,  of 
course,  that  is  her  own  hair.  Any  one  can  own 
a  wig.  Alary  Pickford  is  doing  scenes  for  her 
first  First  National  picture  called  "Daddy  Long- 
Legs."  Mary  has  been  very  ill  with  the  "flu" 
which  held  up  her  work  for  four  weeks,  but  she 
is  back  once  again.  Marshall  Neilan  is  directing 
her,  and  Mahlon  Hamilton  is  playing  her  lead. 
She  has  been  on  the  stage  since  she  was  five  vears 
old. 

A.  R.  I. — Sorry  I  can't  help  you  any.  Come 
again. 

Just  Peggy. — Fannie  Ward's  stage  career  dates 
from  the  year  1890.  Her  screen  career  started 
with  Lasky  in  "The  Year  of  the  Locust."  The 
picture  is  several  years  old. 

Elsie  D. — You  will  find  the  addresses  you  ask 
for  at  the  end  of  The  Oracle.  Thank  you, 
and  call  again. 

A  Londoner. — Your  letter  was  very  interesting, 
indeed.  Yes,  many  letters  come  from  England. 
I  hope  you  enjoyed  Scotland.  There  are  no  ques- 
tions to  answer  as  you  will  find  them  all  an- 
swered, and  the  addresses  at  the  end  of  The 
Oracle.    Do  write  again. 

Miss  Ednamae  B. — You  failed  to  inclose  the 
stamped  envelope  for  a  personal  reply.  However, 
you  will  find  all  the  addresses  you  asked  for  at 
the  end  of  The  Oracle. 


Rest  Assured 

Fault! 

Pajamas  and 

Night  Shirts 

mean  the  originality  of 
everything  in  the  mate- 
rial, style  and  manufacture 
that  is  worthy,  at  a  price  which 

gives  maximum  value  to  the  wearer. 
Over  10,000  dealers  recommend— 

'*  The  NIGHTwear  of  a  Nation!" 


Submit  you?    Song. Poem*  NOW  for  free  examination  and  advice.  ^^^T^SH 

We    revise  fjems,    compose    music    of    any    description,   *  J 

Secure  copyright  and  employ  original  methods     ^^*r^B  H  mr  A 
for  facilitating    FREE    PUBLICATION  or     ^-^^*J  .LP1^ 
outright  SALE  of  songs  under  a     ^^ff^J^V^^^"^^  you  a  coVy  oV'our 
certificate  G U A ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Free   Booklet  whiclj 

^  unity  to  learn  the  truth  regarding  the  Song- 
^g^^j  I  I  ,  writing  profession  from  a   reliable    and  successful  concern. 

Hfcu-^*^*iN1CKERB0CK-ER  STUDIOS.  /  3  Gaiety  BIdg..  N.  Y.  City. 


Keeps  Skin  Smooth,  Firm,  Fresh 
—  Youthful  Looking 

To  dispel  the  tell-tale  lines  of 
age,  illness  or  worry— to  over- 
come flabbiness  and  improve  facial 
contour — there  is  nothing  quite  so 
good  as  plain 

Powdered  SAXOLITE 

Effective  for  wrinkles,  crowsfeet. 
enlarged    pores,    etc.,  because  it 
'tightens"  and  tones  the  skin  ar.d 
underlying  tissue.    No  harm  to  ten- 
derest  skin.     Get  an    ounce  package, 
follow  the  simple  directions — see  what  just  one  appli- 
cation will  do.     Sold  at  all  drug  stores. 


100  Photos  of  Movie  Stars 

Reproduced  in  half  tones.  Yourfavor- 
ites  are  all  here— Chaplin,  Bushman, 
Pickford,  Bara,  Pearl  White,  Joyce, 
Clark,  etc.  ALTthe  Stars  in  'real 
classy  poses.  Suitable  for  framing. 
Set  mail  for  15c.  with  catalog  of  other 
movie  articles. 

YOUNG'S  PHOTO  CO.,  Dept.  D,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Set  in 
Solid  Gold 

Send  Your  Name  and  We'll 
Send  You  a  Lachnite 

DON'T  send  a  penny.  Send  your  name  and  finger  size  and  say.  1  'Send 
me  a  Lachnite  mounted  in  a  solid  gold  ring  on  10  days'  free  trial.  '  We 
will  send  it  prepaid  right  to  your  home.  When  it  comes  merely  deposit 
$4.75  with  the  postman  and  then  wear  the  ring  for  10  full  days.  If  you,  or 
if  any  of  your  friends  can  tell  it  from  a  diamond,  send  it  back.  But 
If  you  decide  to  buy  it— send  52.50  a  month  until  S18.T5  has  been  Paid. 
(|T-;tn  Tndiv  Send  your  name  now.  Tell  us  which  of  the  solid 
TYrllC  iOUcty  ko1cj  rjng:s  illustrated  above  you  wish  (ladies' or 
men's).    Be  sure  to  send  your  finger  size. 

Harold  LachmanCo.  12  N.  Michigan  Ave..  IJetit.  113-1,  Chicago 


Olcusssif  ied  Advertising 

60  cents  per  line.  Circulation,  200,000.  Forms  for  July,  1919  issue,  published  June  1st,  close  April  12th 


Short  Stories 


WRITE  NEWS  ITEMS  and  Short 
Stories  for  pay  in  spare  time.  Copy- 
right book  and  plans  free.  Press  Re- 
porting  Syndicate,  531,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stories,Poems,Plays,etc, are  wanted 
for  publication.  Good  ideas  bring 
big  money.  Submit  Mss.  or  write 
Literary  Bureau,  150,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

WANTED— Stories,  Articles,  Poems 
for  new  magazine.  We  pay  on  accept- 
ance. Handwritten  MSS.  acceptable. 
Send  MSS.  to  Woman's  National 
Magazine,  Desk  568,Washington,D.  C. 

Songs,  Poems,  etc. 

WRITE  words  for  a  song.  We  write 
music,  guarantee  publisher's  accept- 
ance. Submit  poems  on  patriotism, 
love  or  any  subject.  Ch  esterMusic  Co., 
538  S.  Dearborn  St,  Suite  121,  Chicago. 

Songwriters —  Submit  your  song- 
poems  now  for  free  examination  and 
advice.  Valuable  booklet  explaining 
our  original  methods  of  revising, 
composing,  copyrighting  and  facili- 
tating free  publication  or  outright 
sale  of  songs.  Sent  Free  on  postal  re- 
quest. Learn  the  truth  from  a  reli- 
able successful  concern.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Knickerbocker  Studios, 
100  Gaiety  Building,  New  York  City. 


 Songs,  Poems— Continued  

.  WRITE  the  Words  for  a  Song.  We 
revise  poems,  write  music  and  guar- 
antee to  secure  publication.  Submit 
poems  on  any  subject.  Broadway 
Studios,  104C  Fitzgerald  Building, 

New  York.  

Write  a  Song— Love,  mother,  home, 
childhood,  patriotic  or  any  subject. 
I  compose  music  and  guarantee  pub- 
lication. Send  words  today.  Thomas 
Merlin,  268  Reaper  Block,  Chicago. 

Motion  Picture  Plays 

$50— $100  weekly  writing  MovingPic- 
ture  Plays.  Get  free  book;  valuable 
information;  prize  offer.  Photo  Play- 
wright  College,  Box  278  XY3,  Chicago. 

PHOTOPLAYS  wanted.  Big  prices 
paid.  Great  demand.  We  show  you 
how.  Get  free  particulars.  Rex  Pub- 
Ushers.  Box  175— P-l,  Chicago.  

FREE  to  writers— a  wonderful  little 
book  of  money-making  hints,  sugges- 
tions, ideas;  the  A  B  C  of  successful 
Story  and  Movie-play  writing.  Ab- 
solutely Free.  Just  address  Authors' 
Press,  Dept.  33,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  

"Photoplay  Pointers  and  Model 
Scenario"  sent  free.  Photoplay  Ideas 
valuable.  Plays  wanted,  any  form. 
Paramount  Photoplays  Co.,  Box  1402- 
PP,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Motion  Picture  Plays— Continued. 

WRITE  PHOTOPLAYS:  S10  to  $500 
each  paid  for  plots.  Experience  un- 
necessary. Details  Free  to  beginners. 
Producers  League,  439,  St.  Louis. 

TEN  MILLION  PHOTOPLAY 
Plots  and  practical  knowledge  photo- 
play writers  need  to  write  success- 
fully. Free  information.  721  Grant 
Building,  Los  Angeles.  

How  to  write  photoplays.  Our  book 
tells  how;  also  where  to  sell.  Contains 
model  scenario,  list  of  50  buyers,  and 
all  information  necessary;  price  25c. 
Photoplay  Book  Company,  B-4838 
Champlain  Ave.,  Chicago.  

$38,500  for  a  photoplay  idea.  Mary 
Pickford  paid  it.  Yours  may  bring 
a  high  price.  Experienced  film  man 
will  facilitate  the  sale  of  rough  ideas, 
synopses,  short  stories  and  scenarios 
for  a  few  ambitious  beginners.  Write 
for  details  to  G.  A.  Strader,  307  Broad- 
way, New  York  City.  (An  Authors' 
Representative,  not  a  school).  

Old  Money  Wanted 

$2  TO  $500  EACH  paid  for  hundreds 
of  Old  Coins  dated  before  1895.  Keep 
All  old  money  and  send  10c  for  New 
Illus'td  Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x7.  It 
may  mean  your  fortune.  Get  Posted. 
Clarke  Coin  Co.,  Box  37,  Le  Roy,  N.Y. 


?90to^250aMonth 
FreeBookJellsHow 


Write  today  for  this  big,  new  Free  Book  on 
SIGNAL  ENGINEERING 

Railroads  need  men  for  this  important  work.  Big  positions 
,,,,  open  throughout  U.  S.  Big  Free  Book  tells  all  about  it- 
how  you  get  exact  training  you  need.  Write— today— nowl 
££jL-~^  Dept.  of  Signaling,  Room  15851810  Wilson  Ave., Chicago 


BOUND  VOLUMES  of  Picture-Play  Magazine 
now  ready,  PRICE,  $3.00  per  volume.  Address  Sub- 
scription Department,  STREET  &  SMITH  CORPORA- 
TION, 79-89  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 

i*  $3  MS  $4  WILL  BUY 

A  Beautifully  Reconstructed 

TYPEWRITER 

With  Every  Modern  Writing  Convenience 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  .CIRCULAR 
Explaining  Try-Before- You-Buy  Plan 

HARRY  A.  SMITH,  342-218  North  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Improve  Your  Voice 

Send  now  for  information  on  the  famous  Feuchtinger 
Method.  A  course  of  easy,  silent  exercises  for  the  vocal 
organs.  Used  at  home.  Makes  weak,  harsh  and  husky  voices 
strong  and  clear.  Special  attention  to  stammering  and  lisping. 
Recommended  by  greatest  singers  and  speakers  of  Europe.  No 
matter  how  hopeless  your  case  may  seem,  send  for  literature. 
TO7w>S*4*  rPskrlot*  for  our  literature,  absolutely  FREE 
TV  r llC  JLVUdj  fend  postage  prepaid.  Send  for  it  now. 

Perfect  Voice  Institute,  Stadia  1585  1772  Wilson  Ave.,  Chicago 


Long  Eyelashes 

Her  Real  Charm 

Any  woman  can  greatly  improve  her 
good  looks.  Lashneen  does  it  by 
stimulating  eyelashes  and  eyebrows 
to  vigorous  growth.  Perfect  lashes 
and  brows  make  even  plain  faces 
attractive.  Lashneen  is  harmless. 
Apply  once  a  day.  Results  quick  and  sure. 
Myrtle  Stedman  says:  "I  find  Lashneen 
very  effective.  I  can  sincerely  recommend 
it."  Grow  beautiful  lashes.  Begin  today. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  60  cents,  money-order 
or  coin.   Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

LASHNEEN  CO 


Myrtle  Stedman 

famou9   screen  star, 
uses  and  recommends 
Lashneen 

-   -     Dept.  2S  -R  Philadelphia 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 


The  following  addresses  are  the  ones  asked  for 
in  the  letters  to  which  The  Oracle  has  replied  in 
this  issue.  Any  of  these  players  will  send  their 
photographs,  but  they  have  so  many  requests 
each  week  that  most  of  them  have  to  ask  that  the 
fans  send  twenty-five  cents  with  each  request,  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  picture  and  the  postage: 

NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES. 

Elliott  Dexter,  Shirley  Mason,  Wanda  Ilawley,  Kath- 
erine  MacDonald,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Wallace  Keid, 
Jack  Mulhall,  Bryant  Washburn,  Marjorie  Daw,  and 
Eugene  O'Brien,  care  of  Lasky  Studios,  Vine  Street, 
Hollywood,  California. 

Florence  Vidor,  Jack  Dean,  Mario  Doio,  Julian  El- 
tinge,  Walter  Ilrers,  Ralph  Graves,  Vola  Vale,  Clara 
Ilorton,  Fay  Tincher,  and  Casson  Ferguson,  care  of 
"Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  and  Callender  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Jack  Holt,  Dorothy  Gish,  Lillian  Gish,  Matt  Moore, 
Lottie  Pickford,  Mary  Pickford,  Robert  Harron,  and 
Blanche  Sweet,  care  of  Sunset  Studios,  4500  Sunset 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Owen  Moore,  care  of  Los  Angeles  Athletic  Club,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Enrico  Caruso,  Louise  Huff,  Marguerite  Clark, 
George  Cohan,  and  Ann  Penningion,  care  of  Para- 
mount Pictures  Corporation,  485  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

Tom  Moore,  Geraldine  Farrar,  Milton  Sills,  Mary 
Garden,  Mae  Marsh,  Mabel  Normand,  Madge  Kennedy, 
and  Clarence  Badger,  care  of  Goldwyn  Studios,  Culver 
City,  California. 

Albert  Ray,  Francis  Carpenter,  William  Farnum, 
and  Theda  Bara,  care  of  Fox  Studios,  Western  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Jack  Pickford,  Sessue  Hayakawa,  and  Lillian 
Walker,  care  of  Brunton  Studios,  5335  Melrose  Ave- 
nue, Los  Angeles,  California. 

Anna  Q.  Nilsson,  May  Allison,  and  Viola  Dana,  care 
of  Metro  Studios,  Lillian  Way,  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia. 

Vivian  Martin,  Constance  Talmadge,  and  Harrison 
Ford,  care  of  Morosco  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Antonio  Moreno,  Earle  Williams,  William  Duncan, 
and  Carol  Holloway,  care  of  Vitagraph  Studios,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Pearl  White,  care  of  Pathe  Exchange,  25  West 
Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Monroe  Salisbury,  Dorothy  Phillips,  Ruth  Clifford, 
Priscilla  Dean,  Marie  Walcamp,  and  Juanita  Hansen, 
care  of  Universal  City,  California. 

Myrtle  Lind,  Louise  Fazenda,  and  the  Sennett 
Girls,  care  of  Sennett  Studio,  1712  Alessandro  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Margarita  Fisher,  Henry  King,  William  Russell, 
Mary  Miles  Minter,  and  Margaret  Shelby,  care  of 
American  Film  Corporation,  Santa  Barbara,  Califor- 
nia. 

Charles  Ray,  Dorothy  Dalton,  and  Enid  Bennett, 
care  of  Ince  Studios,  Culver  City,  California. 

Gladys  Leslie  and  Betty  Blythe,  care  of  Vitagraph 
Company,  East  Fifteenth  Street  and  Locust  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Doris  Kenyon,  care  of  De  Luxe  Pictures  Incorpo- 
rated, 516  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Anita  Stewart,  care  of  Lois  Weber  Studios,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Violet  Mersereau,  care  of  Universal  Film  Company, 
1000  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Norma  Talmadge,  31 S  East  Fortv-cichth  Street.  New 
York  City. 


"I'm  the  happiest  of 
stenographers,  for  by 
taking  the 

NEW  WAY  IN 
SHORTHAND  AND 

TYPEWRITING  X 
COURSE 

I  succeeded  where  oth- 
ers failed.  It  has  en- 
abled me  to  earn  a 
larger  salary  than  I 
ever  did  before." 
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THE  NEW  WAY  IN  SHORTHAND 

and  TYPF WRITING  is  a  fascinating,  easily- 

ana  i  i  r  il  vv  r\i  i  imv*  Iearned  course for  those 

seeking  the  quickest,  surest  way  to  success.  Don't  waste 
months  of  wearisome  study  and  money  on  cider  methods 
—learn  the  NEW  WAY. 

The  New  Way's  Reputation 

During  the  past  seventeen  years,  we  have  graduated  thou- 
sands of  students,  who  now  command  splendid  salaries. 
We  guarantee,  that  if  at  the  completion  of  the  Course,  a 
student  is  dissatisfied,  he  will  get  a  full  refund. 
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LESSONS  IN   OA  IN  SHORT- 
TYPEWRITING  L  U    HAN  D 

Only  a  Small  Tuition  Fee,  Payable  a  Little  at  a  Time. 


BIG  FREE  OFFER 

Every  one  enrolling  is  given,  free  of  charge,  ten  books  on 
Business  Training — filing,  secretarial  duties,  billing,  etc. 
Write  now  for  booklet  describing  our  NEW  WAY  Course. 

T^gTbLL/Oss  School 

NEW  WAY  IN  SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING 

9684  COLLEGE  HILL,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Gentlemen  :  Please  send  Free  NEW  WAY  in  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting  Book  to 


Address , 


Fannie  Ward 
Famous 
Photoplay  Star 
Recommends 
Lash-Brow-Ine 


Maybell  Laboratories. 

Chicago 
Gentlemen : 

J  cat:  sincerely  recommend 
Lash-Brow-Ine  as  a  splen- 
did preparation  for  stimu- 
lating the  grozvth  of  the 
eyebroxvs  and  eyelashes.  1 
use  ft  regularly  voith  the 
most  satisfying  results. 

Sincerely     Fannie  Ward. 


"Such  Captivating  Eyes 
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you  say,  and  yon  wish  that  yours  might  possess  that  same  rare  charm.  It  is  quite  possible.  If 
you  will  do  as  Miss  Ward  did,  and  as  so  many  other  stars  of  the  screen  and  stage,  as  well 
as  women  prominent  in  society  everywhere  are  doing — just  assist  Nature  by  applying  a  little 


for  a  short  time  to  the  eyelashes  and  eyebrows  if  they  are  short,  thin  or  uneven,  you  will  be  de- 
lighted with  the  results.  This  marvelous  preparation  nourishes  and  promotes  the  growth  of  the 
eyelashes,  making  them  long,  silky  and  luxurious,  and  gives  the  eyebrows  an  even,  well-formed  ap- 
pearance. Nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  charm  and  beauty  of  the  face  as  "captivating  eyes" 
adorned  with  beautiful  eyelashes  and  eyebrows.  Lash-Brow-Ine  has  given  them  to  thousands  of 
others  and  will  give  them  to  you.    Will  you  try  it? 


LASH-BROW-INE  is  a  pure,  delicately  scented 
cream,  guaranteed  absolutely  harmless.  It  has 
been  tested  and  approved  by  noted  chemists  and 
beauty  specialists  throughout  the  country. 
Thousands  of  women  have  been  delighted  with 
the  results  obtained  by  its  use.    Why  not  vou? 


Two  Sizes,  50c  and  $1 

Send  price  and  we  will  mail  you  "LASH- 
BROW-INE"  and  our  Maybell  Beauty  Booklet. 
"The  Woman  Beautiful."  prepaid  under  plain 
cover.  Remit  in  coin,  currency.  JJ.  S.  Stamps 
or  money  order.  Satisfaction  assured  or  prices 
refunded.  Avoid  disappointment  with  inferior  im- 
itations. Get  the  full  name  "Lash-Brow-Ine,"  the 
original  and  genuine. 


3   Maybell  Laboratories,  4305— 47  Grand  Blvd.,  Chicago  r 


DURING  the  last  year  and  a  half  many 
hundred  thousand  persons  received 
their  greatest  entertainment  from  the 
pictures  presenting  as  stars  the  illustrious 
artists  whose  portraits  appear  on  this  page. 
Do  you  see  the  latest  pictures  of  Norma 
Talmadge,  Clara  Kimball  Young,  Alice 
Brady,  Constance  Talmadge  and  the 
others,  at  your  favorite  theatre  ?  ::  :: 
Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  let  us  know 
where  you  would  like  to  have  these 
Select  Pictures  shown  to  you.        ::  :: 


MUiSSFIEf) 

-fti!?00  FOR  TB£J^ 
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PROPER  SHAMPOOING  is  what  makes  beautiful  hair. 
It  brings  out  all  the  real  life,  lustre,  natural- ■wave  and 
color,  and  makes  it  soft,  fresh  and  luxuriant.  Your  hair 
simply  needs  frequent  and  regular  washing  to  keep  it 
beautiful,  but  it  cannot  stand  the  harsh  effect  of  ordinary 
soap.    The  free  alkali,  in  ordinary  soaps,  soon  dries  the 

scalp,  makes  the  hair  brittle  and  ruins  it.     This  is  why  discriminating 


women  use 


MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT  OIL 

FOR 

SHAMPOOING 

This  clear,  pure,  and  entirely  greaseless  product,  cannot 
possibly  injure,  and  does  not  dry  the  scalp  or  make  the 
hair  brittle,  no  matter  how  often  you  use  it.  Two  or 
three  teaspoonfuls  will  cleanse  the  hair  and  scalp  thoroughly. 
Simply  moisten  the  hair  with  water  and  rub  it  in.  It  makes 
an  abundance  of  rich,  creamy  lather,  which  rinses  out 
easily,  removing  every  particle  of  dust,  dirt,  dandruff  and 
excess  oil.  The  hair  dries  quickly  and  evenly,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
being  much  thicker  and  heavier  than  it  is.  It  leaves  the  scalp  soft  and  the 
hair  fine  and 'silky,  bright,  fresh-looking  and  fluffy,  wavy  and  easy  to  do  up. 
You  can  get  W ATKINS  MULSIFIED  COCOANUT  OIL  at  any  drug  store. 
A  4-ounce  bottle  should  last  for  months. 

Splendid  for  Children 
THE  R.  L.  W ATKINS  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ET   THE  GENUINE 
LOOK  FOR  THIS  SIGNATURE 


What  takes  the  gamble 
and  guess-work  out  of  buy- 
ing a  ticket  to  a  photo-play? 

The  assurance  that  you  are 
going  to  see  a  Paramount 
or  Artcraft  Motion  Picture. 


TRA  D  E  ^C^nfrjf^M  A  «  K 


paramount  ^GHcralt 

Motion  (pictures  " 


These  two  trade-marks  are  the  sure  way  of  identifying 
Paramount  and  Artcraft  pictures— and  the  theatres  that 
show  them. 


Paramount  and 
Artcraft  Stars' 
Latest  Productions 

Save  the  list!   And  see  the 
pictures  ! 

Paramount 

John  Barrymore  in  "The  Test  OF  Honor" 
"Enid  Bennett  in  "The  Law  OF  Men" 
Billie  Burke  in 

"Good  Gracious  Annabelle" 


Lina  Cavalier!  in 
Margruerite  Clark  in 
Ethel  Clayton  in 
"Dorothy  Dalton  in 

Pauline  Frederick  »> 
Dorothy  Gish  in 
Lila  Lee  in 
Vivian  Martin  in 
Shirley  Mason  in 
"Charles  Ray  in 
Wallace  Reid  in 


"The  Two  Brides' 
"Let's  Elope' 
"Maggie  Pepper' 

'The  Homebreaker' 
»        "Paid  in  Full' 
"Peppy  Polly* 
"Puppy  Love' 
"Little  Comrade' 
The  Rescuing  Angel' 
"Greased  Lightning' 
"The  Roaring  Road' 


Bryant  Washburn  in  "SOMETHING  To  Do" 

Paramount- Artcraft  Specials 

"The  Hun  Within," 

with  a  Special  Star  Cast 
"Private  Peat"  with  Private  Harold  Peat 

"Sporting  Life" 

A  Maurice  Tourneur  Production 
"Little  Women"  (from  Louisa  .If.  A/cott's 
famous  book),  a  Wm.  A.  Brady  Production 

"The  Silver  King,"  starrtns 

William  Faversham 

"The  False  Faces"  _  „ 

A  Thos.  H.  Ince  Production 


Artcraft 


"My  Cousin' 


Enrico  Caruso  in 
George  M.  Cohan  in 

"Hit  the  Trail  Holiday' 

Cecil  B.  de  MUle's  Production 

"For  Better  For  Worse' 
Douglas  Fairbanks  in  "Arizona* 
Elsie  Ferguson  in  "EYES  OF  THE  SOUL* 
D.  W.  Griffith's  Production 

"The  Girl  Who  Stayed  at  Home' 
"William  S.Hart  in  "THE  MONEY  CORRAL' 
Mary  Pickford  in  "CAPTAIN  KlDD,  Jr.' 
Fred  Stone  in     "JOHNNY  GET  YOUR  GUN' 

"Supervision  of  Thomas  H.  Ince 

Paramount  Comedies 

Paramount-Arbuckle  Comedy  "LOVE* 
Paramount-Mack  Sennett  Comedies 

"The  Foolish  Age' 
"The  Little;Widow* 
Paramount-FIagg  Comedy 

"The  Last  Bottle' 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Drew  in 

"An  Amateur  Liar' 


Paramount-Bray  Pictograph 

One  each  week 

Paramount-Burton  Holmes 

Travel  Pictures         One  each  week 


i  FAMOUS  PLAYERS -LASKY  CORPORATION 


ADOLPH  ZUKORPres.  JESSE  L  LASKY  Vice  Pres.  CECIL  B.  DE  MLLLE  Director  General 

"NEW  YORK_/  •  J 


Wkai  do  you  do  wiik  -ilie 
Movie  IDEAS  ihai  comedo  you? 

^a^*^^^Y^a_  go  to  the  "movies"  pretty  often,  we'll  say.    You  see  a  lot  of  .f^Wj^i^ 
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on  go  to  the  -'movies"  pretty  often,  we'll  say.  You  see  a  lot  of 
pictur.s  in  the  course  of  the  year — some  good,  some  poor,  some  in- 
between.'  And  how  many  times  have  you  felt  down-deep  that  you  could 
evolve  more  gripping,  more  stirring  plots  than  some  you  see  on  the  sc^en? 
How  many  times  have  you  secretly  cherished  the  thought  that  you  could 
create  "movie"  ideas  just  as  good — if  not  better? 

/  What's  more — there  is  such  a  famine  in  photoplay  plots  that  good  ideas 
are  worth  big  money,  providing  you  put  them  to  work.  Acceptable  plots  bring 
from  $100  to  $1000  and  so  great  is  the  demand  that  producers  are  clamoring 
for  new  ideas,  new  plots,  new  stories  ! 

Now  then — you  may  have  the  best  idea  in  the  world  for  a  soul-stirring 
drama,  a  sparkling  comedy  or  an  absorbing  comedy-drama — but  who  knows 
it?  It  may  be  a  "diamond-in-the-rough"  but  it  won't  glisten  like  real  money 
until  you  develop  it  properly — until  you  learn  the  "knack"  of  writing  successful 
photoplay  plots. 

And  it  Is  because  the  Palmer  Photoplay  Institute  is  making  photoplay 
authors  out  of  many  people  who  never  dreamed  that  their  names  would  be 
projected  on  the  silver  screen — that  it  has  become  such  a  rapid  and  far-flung 
success.    It  is  because 

Frederick  Palmers'  Personal 
Advisory  Service  Bureau 


"From  an  obscure 
clerical  position  to  Assist- 
ant Managing  Editor  of 
one  of  the  largest  film 
companies — at  a  salary 
beyond  my  dreams!" 
This  is  what  Vernon 
Hoagland  has  accom- 
plished  through  the  help 
of  the  Palmer  Plan.  He 
says:  "Words  cannot 
express  my  gratitude  at 
the  benefits  I  have  re- 
ceived." 


is  really  helping  men  and  women  with 
good  scenario  plots  to  develop  their 
ideas — no  matter  how  crude — into  ac- 
tual, usable  photoplay  material. 

Mr.  Palmer — one  of  the  best-known 
screen  authors  in  America  —  takes 
your  bare  movie  idea,  just  as  it  is — 
shows  you  what  is  good  about  it  and 
what  is  weak — helps  you  to  rebuild 
it,  if  necessary.  And  not  only  do  you 
learn  how  to  develop  your  "movie" 
ideas  to  best  advantage,  but  you  en- 
joy the  tutorship  of  a  master  photo- 
play writer — the  man  who  in  9 
months  wrote  52  scenarios  for  "Uni- 
versal." 

And,  mind  you,  this  is  only  one  of 
the  uncommon  features  of  the  Palmer 
Plan  of  Photoplay  Writing.  It  is  the 
only  plan  of  photoplay  instruction 
that  helps  you  all  the  icay  through — 
from  primary  instruction  on  to  Ad- 
visory Service  and  then  on  to  Mar- 
keting Service.     It  is  the  only  scena- 


rio institution  that  has  ever  received 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  mo- 
tion picture  industry. 

The  Palmer  Plan  is  NOT  a  mere 
book,  nor  a  "school,"  nor  a  tedious 
correspondence  course.  It  is  simply 
a  concise,  clean-cut  plan  that  shows 
you  how  to  put  your  "movie"  ideas  into 
actual,  cashable  form. 

Read  the  two  voluntary  indorse- 
ments at  the  side — two  typical  in- 
stances out  of  many — and  judge  for 
yourself  what  the  Palmer  Plan  will 
do  for  you.  Remember  this :  no  one 
has  a  monopoly  of  ideas — your  idea, 
properly  developed,  may  be  better 
than  that  of  the  most  expert  writer. 
And  just  imagine  with  what  pride 
and  pleasure  you  will  view  your  own 
photoplays  on  the  silver  screen.  Nor 
is  this  a  mere  dream — an  idle  fancy  ! 
It  is  something  you  can  readily  ac- 
complish— with  the  Palmer  Plan  of 
Photoplay  Writing  to  help  you. 

Today — send    for    your    copy    of  our 


"$500  for  my  first 
photoplav— thanks  to  the 
Palmer  Plant"  This  is 
theexperienceofRodney 
Hynson.  Ia  less  than 
two  months  after  be  had 
enrolled  with  us,  we 
handed  Mr.  Hynson  a 
check  fur  $500  for  his  first 
photoplay  synopsis, 
"Prince  Toby,"  which 
you  will  soon  see  on  the 
Artcraft  program. 


Get  ttiis 

FREE 

Booklei 


new  illustrated 

booklet— "The  Secret  of  Successful  Photoplay  Writing." 
Explains  the  Palmer  Plan  in  detail — tells  about  our  iron- 
clad, money-back  Guarantee — shows  the  benefits  of  our 
Personal  Advisory  Service  and  Manuscript  Sales  De- 
partment— shows  how  you,  too.  can  learn  to  turn  your 
"movie"  ideas  into  money.  Send  for  your  copy  today 
—it's  FREE.    Mail  the  coupon  NOW  ! 


Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation, 
726  I.  W.  Hellman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  new  booklet,  "The  Secret  cf  Successful 
Photoplay  Writing."    Also,  Special   Supplement  containing  autographed  letters 


from  the  leading  producers,  stars,  directors,  etc. 

Name  

St.  and  No  

City  and  State. 


Palmer  Plan  of  Photoplay  Writi 


New  Method  Makes  Music 
Amazingly  Easy  to  Learn 


Learn  to  Play  or  Sing  in  Spare  Time  at  Home — 
Every  Step  Made  Simple  as  A  B  C  by  Print-and- 
Picture  Lessons  That  You  Can't  Go  Wrong  On. 

TRY  IT  ON  APPROVAL 

Entire  Cost  Only  a  Few  Cents  a  Lesson — and  Noth- 
ing Whatever  to  Pay  Unless  You  Are  Satisfied 

How  often  have  you  wished  that  you  knew  how  to 
play  the  violin  or  piano — or  whatever  your  favorite 
instrument  may  be — or  that  you  could  take  part  in 
singing  ? 

How  many  an  evening's  pleasure  has  been  utterly 
spoiled  and  ruined  by  the  admission  "I  can't  sing," 
or  "No,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  can't  play." 

At  all  social  gatherings,  some  one  is  sooner  or 
later  sure  to  suggest  music.  When  the  others  gather 
around  for  the  fun,  the  one  who  can  take  no  part 
feels  hopelessly  out  of  it — a  wall 
flower — a  mere  listener  and  looker 
on  ! 

Or  those  long  and  lonesome 
evenings  at  home,  when  minutes 
seem  like  hours — how  quickly  the 
time  would  pass  if  you  could  spend 
it  at  the  piano  or  organ — or  in 
making  a  violin  "talk,"  or  in  en- 
joying some  other  instrument. 

And  now — at  last — this  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  that  you  have  so 
often  wished  for  can  easily  be 
added  to  your  daily  life. 

No  need  to  join  a  class  or  pin 
yourself  down  to  certain  hours  for 
lessons  or  practice.  No  need  to 
pay  a  dollar  or  more  per  lesson  to 
a  private  teacher.  Neither  the 
question  of  time  nor  expense  is 
any  longer  a  bar — every  one  of  the 
obstacles  that  have  been  confining  your  enjoyment 
to  mere  listening  have  now  been  removed. 

My  method  of  teaching  music  by  mail — in  your 
spare  time  at  home,  with  no 
strangers  around  to  embarrass 
you — makes  it  amazingly  easy 
to  learn  to  sing  by  note  or  to 
play  any  instrument. 

You  don't  need  to  know  the 
first  thing  about  music  to  begin 
—don't  need  to  know  one  note 
from  another.  My  method  takes 
out  all  the  hard  part  —  over- 
comes all  the  difficulties — makes 
your  progress  easy,  rapid  and 
sure. 

Whether  for  an  advanced  I 
pupil  or  a  beginner,  my  method 
is  a  revolutionary  improvement 
over  the  old  methods  used  by  private  teachers.  The 
lessons  I  send  you  explain  every  point  and  show 
(  every  step  in  simple  Print-and-Picturo 
|  form  that  you  can't  go  wrong  on — 
every  step  is  made  as  clear  as  A  B  C. 
My  method  makes  each  step  so  easy 
to  understand  and  practice  that  even 
children  only  7  to  10  years  old  have 
quickly  become  accomplished  player- 
or  singers  under  my  direction *  by 
mail.  Also  thousands  of  men  and 
women  50  to  70  years  old — including 
many  who  had  never  before  tried  to 


play  any  instrument  or  taken 
a  lesson  of  any  kind — have 
found  my  method  equally  easy. 
My  method  is  as  thorough  as 
it  is  easy.  I  teach  you  the 
only  right  way — teach  you  to 
play  or  sing  by  note.  No 
"trick"  music,  no  "numbers," 
no  makeshifts  of  any  kind. 

I    call   my   method   "new" — 
simply  because  it  is  so  radically 
different  from  the  old  and  hard- 
to-understand  ways  of  teaching 
music.    But  my  method  is  thor- 
oughly time  tried  and  proven.    Over  225,000  success- 
ful pupils — in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  including 
all  ages  from  boys  and  girls  of  7  to  8  to  men  and 
women  of  70 — are  the  proof. 

But  I  don't  ask  you  to  judge 
my  methods  by  what  others  say 
or  by  what  I  myself  say.  You 
can  take  any  course  on  trial — 
singing  or  any  instrument  you 
prefer — and  judge  entirely  by 
your  own  progress.  If  for  any 
reason  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  course  or  with  what  you 
learn  from  it,  then  it  won't  cost 
you  a  single  penny.  I  guarantee 
satisfaction.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  are  pleased  with  the 
course,  the  total  cost  amounts  to 
only  a  few  cents  a  lesson,  with 
your  music  and  everything  also 
included. 

When  learning  to  play  or  sing  is  so  easy,  why 
continue  to  confine  your  enjoyment  of  music  to 
mere  listening?  Why  not  at  least  let  me  send  you 
my  free  book  that  tells  you  all  about  my  methods  ? 
I  know  you  will  find  this  book  absorbingly  interest- 
ing, simply  because  it  shows  you  how  easy  it  is  to 
turn  your  wish  to  play  or  sing  into  an  actual  fact 
Just  now  I  am  making  a  special  short-time  offer  that 
cuts'  the  cost  per  lesson  in  two — send  your  name 
now.  before  this  special  offer  is  withdrawn.  No  ob- 
ligation— simply  use  the  coupon  or  send  your  name 
and  address  in  a  letter  or  on  a  postcard. 

U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

536  Brunswick  Bldg.        NEW  YORK 

MR.  DAVID  F.  KEMP,  President 

U.  S.  School  of  Music,  536  Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  your  free  book,  "Music  Lessons  in 
Your  Own  Home,"'  and  particulars  of  your  Special 
Offer. 


Learn  to  Play  by  Note 

For  Beginners  or 

Advanced 

Pupils 

Piano, 

Harmony  and 

Organ, 

Composition, 

Violin, 

Sight  Singing, 

Viola, 

Guitar, 

Banjo, 

Ukelele, 

Tenor  Banjo, 

Hawaiian 

Mandolin, 

Steel  Guitar, 

Clarinet, 

Harp, 

Flute, 

Cornet. 

Saxophone, 

Piccolo, 

Cello. 

Trombone. 

Name 


Address 
City  


State 
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The  Picture  Oracle 


Yes,  within  the  last  year.  George  M.  Cohan  has 
quit  pictures  for  the  present.  He  only  acts  in 
them  occasionally.  He  has  been  appearing  in  one 
of  his  own  stage  plays  in  New  York  this  winter. 

J.  K.  T. — The  picture  you  asked  about  was 
"Doug"  Fairbanks'  "He  Comes  Up  Smiling." 
Norma  Talmadge  in  "The  Heart  of  Wetona." 
You  should  like  it.  The  First  National,  it  is 
said,  has  signed  Miss  Talmadge  on  a  future 
contract  dating  from  November,  1919.  Anna 
Case  is  the  latest  opera  star  to  come  into  the 
picture  field.  Yes,  Virginia  Pearson  now  has 
her  own  company,  "The  Bishop's  Emeralds"  be- 
ing the  first  release.    Sure  ! 

Charles  A. — Robert  Leonard  plans  to  go  to 
England  with  his  wife,  Mae  Murray,  whom  he  is 
directing.  Ella  Hall  is  still  on  the  screen.  Billy 
West  is  now  imitating  Charlie  Chaplin  for  the 
Bull's  Eye  Film  Company. 

Night  Wind. — Why  say  that?  You  are  very 
frank!  Surely,  I'm  not  a  puzzle  to  you!  You 
never  can  tell  who  has  a  chance,  so  why  ask? 
Constance  Talmadge  was  born  in  1900.  Lois 
Wilson  was  born  in  Birmingham,  Alabama ;  Bebe 
Daniels  in  Dallas,  Texas,  on  January  14,  1901. 
Winifred  Westover  is  still  in  her  teens,  nine 
teens  to  be  exact.  Beverly  Bayne  was  born  in 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  in  1895.  Leatrice  Joy 
is  also  in  her  teens.  Norma  Talmadge  was  born 
in  1897.  Clara  K.  Young  was  born  in  Chicago, 
Illinois ;  Mae  Marsh  in  Madrid,  New  Mexico,  in 
1897.  Madge  Kennedy  was  born  in  California; 
Lillian  Walker  in  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Dorothy 
Phillips  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  1892 ;  Annette 
Kellermann  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  Not 
the  right  hunch  !  WThat  makes  you  think  that  I 
am  Dorothy  Dalton?  My!  My!  That's  a  good 
one.  Thanks,  at  least,  for  the  good  wishes,  even 
if  they  weren't  right. 

Forlorn  Constance. — I  can't  help  you  any; 
awfully  sorry. 

Gunibu. — I  haven't  seen  the  Australian  Weekly 
that  you  speak  of.  No,  Theda  Bara  did  not 
appear  opposite  Sessue  Hayakawa  in  "Forbidden 
Paths."  I  can't  tell  you  that.  Never  tired.  "Kia- 
ora." 

Lena  D. — I  guess  she  would;  try  it.  You  will 
find  the  addresses  you  wanted  at  the  end  of  The 
Oracle,  and  they're  right ! 

Billie's  Devoted. — Billie  Burke  was  born  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  1886.  She  is  five  feet  four 
inches  tall;  her  hair  is  golden  red,  her  eyes  are 
blue,  and  her  complexion  is  fair.  I  should  imagine 
they  would  forward  the  letter.  Yes,  all  that  you 
say.  Florence  is  right — after  her  father.  Her 
right  name  is  Billie  Burke.  Her  father  was  a 
famous  clown  by  the  name  of  Billie  Burke,  and 
she  was  named  for  him.    You  might  try;  he  is 


very  kind.  However,  if  you  want  him  to  very 
badly,  don't  call  him  "it." 

L.  S.  J. — How  many  girls  are  in  the  movies? 
As  many  as  there  are  fish  in  the  sea.  And  do 
you  expect  to  be  answered?  No,  you  write  to 
them  personally  for  their  pictures,  not  to  me.  I 
only  answer  questions. 

Signe  L. — You  guessed  right.  I  am  not  the 
right  one  to  write  to  about  that. 

Kathryn  Margot. — So  Charles  Ray  is  your  fa- 
vorite "positively?"  One  of  his  latest  releases 
is  "The  Girl  Dodger."  Bobby  Vernon  has  been 
in  the  navy,  and  not  long  ago  received  his  dis- 
charge and  is  back  at  Christie's,  doing  comedy. 
Thank  them ;  they  will  appreciate  it.  Probably 
it  was. 

Marguerite  Clark  and  Norma  Talmadge  Ad- 
mirer.— Yes,  you  are  welcome.  Natalie  Talmadge 
is  not  working  at  present.  Norma  Talmadge's 
husband  does  not  direct  her.  His  name  is  Joseph 
Schenck.  Yes,  Harold  Lockwood  is  dead.  Enid 
Bennett  is  on  the  coast  working  at  the  Ince 
Studios,  and  Belle  Bennett  is  no  relation  to  her. 
Marguerite  Clark  is  still  in  pictures.  Her  latest 
release  is  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch." 
She  is  Mrs.  Palmerson  Williams  in  private  life. 
Yes,  indeed,  Jane  and  Katherine  Lee  are  sisters. 
No,  I  don't  know  how  to  play  "Microbe."  Doesn't 
sound  as  if  I'd  like  to,  either.  The  "flu"  ac- 
quainted me  with  too  many  microbes  and  germs. 
What  do  I  like  to  do  best?  To  answer  ques- 
tions and  eat.  Alia  Nazimova's  latest  picture  is 
called  "The  Red  Lantern."  Ann  Pennington  is 
not,  at  present,  in  pictures,  but  is  back  in  the 
"Follies."  Send  twenty  cents  to  the  subscription 
department  for  the  back  number.  Never  heard 
of  your  friend  Paul  in  pictures.  Irene  Castle  is 
back  in  this  country,  and  will  play  for  Paramount. 
Look  at  the  end  of  The  Oracle  for  the  addresses. 
Not  put  out  a  bit.    Any  old  time,  admirer. 

Hazel  L. — The  Essanay  Film  Company  is  on 
1333  Argyle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois;  also  the 
Rothacker  Film  Company,  at  1339  Diveresy  Park- 
way, Chicago,.  The  Selig  Company  has  a  studio 
at  Western  and  Irving  Park  Boulevard,  same 
town. 

Ross  R. — Sorry — I  don't  know  to  whom  you 
refer. 

Mary  Anthony. — Haven't  an  idea  where  the 
one-time  theatrical  manager,  John  A.  Duff,  is  or 
what  he  is  doing.  Sorry! 

V.  M.  S  —  Rockcliffe  Fellows  is  not  with  any 
one  company;  he  works  by  the  picture  instead  of 
by  contract. 

Robert  R— You'll  find  the  addresses  at  the  end 
of  The  Oracle.  You  never  can  tell  who  has  a 
chance. 


Ml 


"At  Last— A  Real  Job 
and  Real  Money!" 

"And  if  only  I'd  started  earlier,  I  could  have  had  them  five  years 
ago.  I  didn't  realize  at  first  what  spare  time  study  would  do  for  a 
man.  Taking  up  that  I,  C.  S.  course  marked  the  real  beginning  of 
my  success.  In  three  months  I  received  my  first  promotion.  But  I 
kept  right  on  studying  and  I've 


been  climbing  ever  since." 

Every  mail  brings  letters  from  some  of  the 
two  million  students  of  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools  telling  of  advance- 
ments and  increased  salaries  won  through 
spare  time  study. 

How  much  longer  are  you  going  to  wait 
before  taking  the  step  that  is  bound  to  bring 
you  more  money?  Isn't  it  better  to  start 
now  than  to  wait  five  years  and  then  realize 
what  the  delay  has  cost  you  ? 

One  hour  after  supper  each  night  spent 
with  the  I.  C.  S.  in  the  quiet  of  your  own 
home  will  prepare  you  for  the  position  you 
want  in  the  work  you  like  best. 

Yes,  it  will !  Put  it  up  to  us  to  prove  it. 
Without  cost,  without  obligation,  just  mark 
and  mail  this  coupon. 


TEAR  OUT  HRREi 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4564,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  post* 
tion,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


□  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 
~]  Electric  Lighting  and  Railways 

lElectric  Wiring 

J  Telegraph  Engineer 

]  Telephone  Work 

1  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 

I  Mechanical  Draftsman 

|  Machine  Shop  Practice 

JToolmaker 

]Gas  Engine  Operating 
_JOIVIL  ENGINEER 
□Surveying  and  Mapping 

□  MINE  FOREMAN  OR  ENGINEER 

□  STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

B Marine  Engineer 
Ship  Draftsman 

§ ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  Builder 
Architectural  Draftsman 

□  Concrete  Builder 

□  Structural  Engineer 

□  PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 

□  Sheet  Metal  Worker 

□  Textile  Overseer  or  Supt. 

□  CHEMIST 

Name  

Present 

Occupation  

Street 

and  No..  


□  SALESMANSHIP 

□  ADVERTISING 

□  Window  Trimmer 
□Show  Card  Writer 
□Sign  Painter 

□  Railroad  Trainman 
□ILLUSTRATING 

□  Cartooning 

□  BOOKKEEPER 

□  Stenographer  and  Typist 

□  Cert.  Public  Accountant 

□  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

□  Railway  Accountant 

□  Commercial  Law 

□  GOOD  ENGLISH 

□  Teacher 

□  Common  School  Subject* 

□  Math  ematics 

□  CIVIL  SERVICE 

□  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

□  AUTOMOBILE  OPERATING 

□  Anto  Repairing 

□  Navigation         I  □  Spanlib 

□  AGRICULTURE  iDFrenfb 

□  Poultry  Raising  ■□  Italian 


City. 


State. 


n  I  AM  ON  D  5 

I/WATCHE5, 


Send  for  Free  Catalog 

There  are  over  2000  illustrations  of  Diamonds, 
Watches,  Jewelry,  etc.,  priced  unusually  low. 
Whatever  you  select  will  be  sent,  all  shipping 
charges  prepaid.  You  see  and  examine  the  ar- 
ticle right  in  your  own  hands.  If  satisfied,  pay 
one-fifth  of  purchase  price  and  keep  it;  balance 
divided  into  eight  equal  amounts,  payable  monthly. 

Liberty 
Bonds 
Accepted 

Watches 

Our  Catalog  illustrates  and 
describes  all  the  standard 
world -renowned  Watches- 
solid  gold  and  gold  filled 
cases.  Splendid  bargains  in 
25-year  guaranteed  Watches 
on  credit  terms  as  low  as 

$2.5Q  a  Month 
Special  Bargains 

Diamond  LaVallieres  $10  up 
Lof  tis  7-Diamond  Bolitaire 

Cluster  Scarf  Pins  $75  up 
Diamond-set  Birth 

Month  Rings-  -  -  '8 up 
Diamond  Brooches  -  -  7  up 
Diamond  Ear  Screws  -  25  up 
Diamond  Studs  -  -  •  1C  up 
Diamond  Cuff  Links  •  5  up 
Wrist  Watches  -  -  -  20  up 
Watches,  Gold  Filled  -  15  up 

LOFTIS  BROS.  &  CO.,  National  Credit  Jewelers 

Dept.  A927  100  to  108  North  State  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

(Established  1858)  STORES  IN  LEADING  CITIES 


THE  SANITARY  "O.K."  ERASER 

includes  an  Adjustable  Metal  Holder  which  keeps 
Rubber  CLEAN,  FIRM  and  KEEN-EDGED;  works 
better  and  lasts  longer. 

Two  Rubbers,  the  length  of  the  Holder,  are  made, 
one  for  Ink,  one   for   Pencil.    By  slight  pressure, 
clean  Rubber  is  fed  down  until  used. 
Price  15^  .    New  Rubbers  50  each. 

All  Stationers. 

By  mall  2^  extra.  Booklets  free. 

The  most  Practical  Eraser  for  Everybody 
THE  O.  K.  MFG.  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 

Makers  of  the  famous  Washburne  "O.  K."  Paper 
Fasteners, 


Diamond  Rings 

Beautiful  genuine  Diamond 
Rings,  any  style  14-K  solid  gold 
mounting,  extraordinary  values 
at  $25,  $50,  $75,  $100  and  up. 

EASY  CREDIT  TERMS 


Hi  D 


Makes  stubborn 

hair  easy  to 
comb,  neat  and 
attractive 


Miss  Betty  Parker 


Adopted  by 
Screen 
Stage 
Society 


Jay  Dillon 

Featured  in  Jack  Norivorth's  "Odds  and  Ends" 
Because  Hair-Dress  will  make  the  most  stubborn  hair  stay  the 
way  you  comb  it  and  retain  a  smooth,  dressy  appearance  the  entire 
evening.  With  Hair-Dress  you  can  comb  your  hair  any  fashion- 
able style— straight  back— any  way  you  want  it.  Hair-Dress  will 
also  give  to  your  hair  that  beautiful  lustre  so  much  in  vogue  with 
men  and  women  of  the  stage,  the  screen  and  society.  Is  harmless 
and  acts  as  an  excellent  tonic. 

^nrl  fnv  Tt-nil  lav  Send  fifty  cents  today  for  a  trial  jar.  Use  it 
oeuu  lur  l  rail  jar  five  days  if  jt  isn't  just  what  you  have  been 
looking  for— send  it  back.  Your  money  will  be  cheerfully  returned  to  you. 
Send  United  States  stamps,  coin  or  money  order.  Your  jar  of  delicately 
scented,  greaseless  Hair-Dress  will  be  promptly  mailed  postpaid.  Send  for 
this  wonderful  toilet  necessity  today. 

Send  $1.00  for  Three  Months'  Supply 
HAIR-DRESS  CO.,       Dept.  63,      920  Windsor  Avenue,  Chicago 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 
A.  L.  K. — Edward  Earle  has  been  appearing 
in  the  O.  Henry  stories  opposite  Agnes  Ayres, 
and  was  in  New  York  last  time  we  heard  from 
him. 

A  Movie  Fax. — I  won't  laugh  at  you,  but  I  be- 
lieve you  deserve  to  be  laughed  at.  Edith  Storey 
and  Antonio  Moreno  played  in  the  "The  Island 
of  Regeneration."  Eugene  O'Brien  played  op- 
posite Mary  Pickford  in  "Rebecca  of  Sunny- 
brook  Farm."    You  are  more  than  kind. 

Hands  Across  the  Sea —Yes,  I  remember  your 
earlier  letter;  it  has  already  been  answered.  I 
can't  help  you  any,  as  I  have  no  idea  what  people 
intend  doing;  unfortunately,  I  am  neither  a  for- 
tune teller  nor  a  prophet.  My,  3^011  have  some 
family!  Yes,  I  received  the  views,  and  thanks 
awfully. 

D.  K.— Ralph  Kellard  played  the  part  of  the 
avenger  in  "The  Shielding  Shadow."  Not  dis- 
gusted, no. 

Evelyn  M. — I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  play 
you  mean;  can't  you  make  it  a  little  clearer? 
Those  are  the  right  names.  John  Kimball  was 
Clara  Kimball  Young's  father.  Thomas  Meighan 
played  with  Norma  Talmadge  in  "The  Forbidden 
City,"  and  also  in  "The  Heart  of  Wetona." 

Aaron  E. — Write  to  William  Lord  Wright, 
care  of  Picture-Play  Magazine,  concerning 
scenario  writing.  I  don't  know  why  no  one  has 
ever  heard  the  fact,  unless  you're  the  only  one 
who  has.  Charles  Chaplin  was  born  in  France 
of  English  parents.  "Not  quarreling"  with  me — 
but  it  certainly  sounds  like  it.  What  would  you 
have  me  do;  get  out  and  reform  the  world? 

A  Dorchester  Fan. — The  picture  you  inclosed 
was  one  of  Wilfred  Lucas;  what  about  it?  You 
can  write  to  the  editor  about  it.  You  will  find 
the  addresses  at  the  end  of  The  Oracle. 

M.  M.  C. — No,  they  are  not  Italians.  Pearl 
White  was  born  in  Springfield,  Missouri ;  Bessie 
Love  in  Los  Angeles,  California.  Jackie  Saunders 
was  born  in  1892.  I  hope  you  don't  want  all  the 
names  of  the  plaj-ers  that  say  they  are  that  age ! 
Charlie  Chaplin  was  born  in  1889 ;  Olive  Thomas 
in  1898 ;  Pearl  White  in  1889 ;  Theda  Bara  in 
1890.  Kitty  Gordon  was  born  in  England  and 
has  a  grown-up  daughter.  George  Walsh  was 
born  in  1892 ;  Charles  Ray  in  1891 ;  Billie  Burke 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  No,  just  be  human,  that's 
all  that  is  necessary.  Arthur  Shirley  and  Paul 
Willis  had  the  principal  roles  in  "The  Fall  of  a 
Nation."  William  Desmond  in  "Deuce  Duncan." 
"Just  a  dozen,"  but  a  baker's  dozen,  speaking  of 
before  the  war. 

Bill  Walsh  Admirer. — Glad  you  like  Picture- 
Play  Magazine.  George  WTalsh  in  "Never  Say 
Quit,"  released  March  16th.  Charles  Chaplin's 
latest  release,  up  to  the  present,  is  "Shoulder 
Arms."  Never  weary,  but  sometimes  tired.  No, 
value  alone  counts.  Thanks. 

Carolyn. — Don't  know  where  Joe  is. 


WOULD  THE  LAW  LET  YOU  MARRY? 

When  will  the  people  of  this  country  finally  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  only  by  taking  care  of  posterity  can 
it  become  the  greatest  of  all  world  forces  ?  There  is  much  agitation  all  over  the  United  States  over  the 
law  of  Eugenics,  and  some  States  have  been  wise  enough  to  insist  upon  a  medical  examination  of  the  two 
contracting  parties  to  a  marriage  before  a  license  is  issued,  and  although  the  propaganda  of  those  at  the 
head  of  this  movement  is,  perhaps,  not  fully  understood  or  appreciated,  there  is  no  one  who  can  con- 
scientiously deny  their  sincerity  or  the  ultimate  good  that  would  result. 

Through  the  adoption  of  a  law  whereby  the  physically  unfit  were  barred  from  marriage  in  every  State 

of  the  Union,  there  would,  indeed,  be  a  relatively  small  percentage 
of  the  population  who  would  measure  up  to  the  standard. 

WOULD  YOU  BE  ONE  OF  THOSE 

who  were  doomed  to  go  through  life  alone,  without  the  joys  and  hap- 
piness that  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  loving  wife  and  strong,  healthy 
children  ?  Would  the  fact  that  you  have  neglected  your  body,  ignored 
the  fundamental  principles  of  health  and  right  living,  and  failed  to 
make  the  most  of  Nature's  supreme  gift,  doom  you  to  a  life  of  single 
wretchedness  and  unhappiness  ? 

Our  first  duty  is  to  posterity.  We  are  not  put  here  by  an  all-wise 
Providence  merely  to  live  out  our  lives  and  then  go  out,  like  a  snuffed 
candle.  We  are  entrusted  with  the  sacred  duty  of  perpetuating  the 
species,  a  duty  which  is  as  sacred  and  immutable  as  anything  might 
well  be. 

LIKE  BEGETS  LIKE  is  a  saying  handed  down  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  no  truer  maxim  has  ever  fallen  from  the  lips  of  man. 
A  thin,  scraggy,  under-developed  body,  soaked  and  saturated  with 
poisons  which  are  denied  their  proper  outlet  because  of  functional 
inefficiency  cannot  hope  to  produce  strong,  healthy  children.  A  man 
who  is  torn  and  wrecked  by  physical  ailments,  organic  disorders 
and  excesses  of  all  kinds,  will  some  day  be  treated  to  the  spectacle 
of  his  children  in  a  like  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  strong, 
healthy,  virile  man,  with  a  body  and  constitution  that  is  a  replica  of 
Nature's  own  design,  and  who  jealously  safeguards  that  body  and  that 
health,  and  takes  the  proper  measures  to  gain  and  keep  them,  will 
some  day  revel  in  the  sight  of  offspring  that  are  but  a  duplicate  of  him- 
self— a  picture  of  joyous,  bubbling,  care-free  health  and  strength. 

So  you  see,  it  is  not  only  yourself  to  whom  YOU  OWE  A  DEBT 
but  TO  ALL  MANKIND. 

AND  YOU  OWE  IT  MOST  TO  THAT  GIRL 

The  sweetest,  purest,  dearest  girl  in  all  the  world, whom  you  would 
call  wife.  Is  your  body  clean,  strong  and  healthy  ?  Do  you  realize  the 
terrible  consequences  of  the  follies  that  are  wrecking  your  body  ?  Re- 
member, then,  that  STRONGFORTISM  will  restore  to  you  the 
vitality  of  MANHOOD. 

If  you  have  any  of  the  troubles  mentioned  on  the  consultation  cou- 
pon below,  check  up  the  subject  in  which  you  are  interested  and  mail 
it  to  me  today  with  your  name  and  address  written  plainly  thereon. 

YOU  have  the  same  right  to  the  splendid  Health,  Virile  Manhood, 
and  superb  Body  shown  in  the  picture  to  the  left,  that  I  have,  if  you 
will  obey  Nature.  If  you  will  do  the  things  I  shall  ask  you  to  do,  you 
can  make  your  body  like  mine.    I  will  show  you  HOW  to  obtain  it. 

In  order  to  help  you  attain  that  degree  of  bodily  strength  and  effi- 
ciency that  is  yours  by  gift  of  Nature,  I  invite  you  to  write  me  re- 
garding your  present  condition.  Do  not  hesitate  to  state  your  case 
plainly  and  fully,  and  no  matter  whether  it  is  merely  lack  of  proper 
development,  simple  indigestion,  constipation  or  the  result  of  youthful  excesses 
I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  a  personal  word  of  advice  that  will  prove  of  inestimable 

ValUIhave  prepared  a  little  book,  entitled  "PROMOTION  A  1ST)  CONSERVA- 
TION  OB  HEALTH,  STRENGTH  AND  MENTAL  ENERGY."  which 
should  be  read  by  everyone  sufficiently  interested  in  themselves  to  wish  for  the 
best  in  life  You  will  find  it  interesting;  and  it  points  the  way  to  better  health, 
a  cleaner  and  happier  life,  and  a  splendid  physique.  Three  2  cent  stamps  will  pay 
for  the  postage,  etc.,  on  the  book.  Send  for  it  now.  You  will  be  pleased  and  sur- 
prised with  its  contents.  ,   ,  ,, 

In  addition,  and  in  response  to  numerous  requests,  I  have  prepared  tor  trie 
benefit  of  those  who  have  finished  my  Conditioning  Course  of  Instructions,  my  book, 
'THE  STRENGTH  OF  A 


LIONEL  STRONGFORT 

"Dr.  Sargent,  of  Harvard,  declared  that 
Strongf  ort  is  unquestionably  the  finest  speci- 
men of  physical  development  ever  seen. " 


HERCULES  AND  HOW 
TO  OBTAIN  IT."  This 
book  will  be  of  special  in- 
terest to  those  who  are 
already  in  possession  of  a 
fairly  well  developed  body 
and  who  are  desirous  of 
acquiring  the  exceptional 
physique  and  maximum  of 
bodily  efficiency.  As  long 
as  the  present  edition  lasts . 
I  shall  be  glad  to  forward 
a  copy,  if  you  will  but  en- 
close 3  two-cant  stamps  to 
cover  mailing  expenses. 


LIONEL  STRONGFORT 

Physical  and  Health  Specialist 

891  Park  Building  Newark,  N.  J. 


FREE  CONSULTATION  COUPON 


Mr.  Lionel  Strongfort,  Newark,  N.  J. --Please  send  me  your 
book,  "PROMOTION   AND   CONSERVATION   OF  HEALTH 
STRENGTH  AND  MENTAL  ENERGY,"  for  postage  of  which 
I  enclose  three  2c  stamps.    I  have  marked  (X)  before  the  subject 
in  which  I  am  interested. 

...Insomnia 
. .  .Youthful  Errors 
...Vital  Losses 
...Impotency 
...Short  Wind 
...Flat  Feet 
...Stomach 

Disorders 
...Constipation 
...Biliousness 
...Torpid  Liver 
.. .Indigestion 
...Nerve 


...Colds 
. .  .Catarrh 
...Asthma 
...Obesity 
...Headache 
...Thinness 
...Rupture 
...Lumbago 
. .  .Neuritis. 
...Neuralgia 
...Flat  Chest 
...Deformity 
(describe) 


...Gastritis  (891) 
...Poor  Memory 
...Rheumatism 
...Heart  Weakness 
...Poor  Circulation 
...Skin  Disorders 
...Despondency 
...Round  Shoulders 
...Lung  Troubles 
...Increased  Height 
...Stoop  Shoulders 
...Muscular 

Development 


Name  

Age   Occupation. 

Street  

City  


State. 


WoUTOOcmbatQ 

tbatSoft^ 
Gomplexion 


Your  Complexion  Mars  or  Makes 
Your  Appearance 

This  &reat  beauty  marvei  has  instantly  produced  a 
sensation.  Stubborn  cases  have  been  cured  that  baf- 
fled physicians  for  years.  You  have  never  in  all 
your  life  used  anything  like  it.  Makes  muddy  com- 
plexions, red  spots,  pimplss,  blackheads,  eruptions 
vanish  almost  like  ma|ic.  No  cream,  lotion,  enamel, 
salve,  plaster,  bandage,  mask,  massage,  diet,  or  ap- 
paratus, nothing  to  swallow.  It  doesn't  matter 
whether  ornotyour  complexion  is  "awful,"  whether 
your  face  is  full  of  muddy  spots,  peppery  black- 
heads, embarassin^  pimples  and  eruptions,  or  wheth- 
er your  skin  is  rou^h  and  "porey",  and  you've  tried 
almost  everything  under  the  sun  to  get  rid  of  the 
blemishes.  This  wonderful  treatment  in  just  10  days, 
positively  beautifies  your  skin  in  a  marvelous  way. 

Blemishes  Removed  Quickly 
and  Permanently 

You  look  years  younger.  It  gives  the  skin  the 
bloom  and  tint  of  purity  of  a  freshly-blown  rose. 
In  ten  days  you  can  be  the  subject  of  wild  admiration 
by  all  your  friends,  no  matter  what  your  age  or  con- 
dition of  health.  All  methods  now  known  are  cast 
aside.  Your  face,  even  arms,  hands,  shoulders,  are 
beautified  beyond  your  fondest  dreams.  All  this  I 
will  absolutely  prove  to  you  before  your  own  eyes 
in  your  mirror  in  10  days.  This  treatment  is  very 
pleasant  to  use.   A  few  minutes  every  day  does  it. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  this  really  astounding  treat- 
ment free.  You  take  no  risk— send  no  money— just 
your  name  and  address  and  I  will  give  you  full  par- 
ticulars by  next  mail— Free. 

PEARL  LA  SAGE,  Inc. 

Suite    753,  4325  Drexel  Blvd.,  Chicago 


MS  $4  win  BUY 

A  BeautifuIly^Reconstructed 

TYPEWRITER 

With  Every  Modern  Writing  Convenience 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  , CIRCULAR 
Explaining  Try-Before-You-Buy  Plan 

HARRY  A.  SMITH,  342-218  North  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Bring  Out  the  Hidden  Beauty 

Beneath  the  soiled,  discolored,  faded  or  aged  com- 
plexion is  one  fair  to  look  upon.  Mercolized  Wax  grad- 
ually, gently  absorbs  the  devitalized  surface  skin,  re- 
vealing the  young,  fresh,  beautiful  skin  underneath. 
Used  by  refined  women  who  prefer  complexions  of  true 
naturalness.  Have  you  tried  it  ? 

Moi-rnliTorl  Wa-w  in  one  ounce  package,  with  direc- 
lYierCOllZea   Wax  tionsfor  use,  sold  by  all  druggists. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

H-A  Gang. — Sounds  like  a  blackmailing  soci- 
ety, especially  when  you  ask  me  who  the  prettiest 
actress  is  !  I'll  let  you  fight  it  out  among  your- 
selves. There  are  ten  of  you,  and  certainly  you 
ought  to  come  to  some  sort  of  decision.  Yes, 
one  of  those  names  was  right,  but  the  question 
is,  which  one?  Mary  Miles  Minter  was  born  in 
1902.  Is  "Chucks"  a  new  nickname  for  Charles? 
If  so,  he  was  born  in  1889.  'Tatty"  Arbuckle 
was  born  in  1887 ;  Dorothy  Gish  in  1898 ;  Con- 
stance Talmadge  in  1900.  Write  and  see  if  they 
will.  Sure,  go  after  it !  You'll  find  the  ad- 
dresses at  the  end  of  The  Oracle.  It  will  give  you 
something  to  do.  Yes,  Constance  is  the  younger. 
I  think  you  are  both.  Sorry  you  "split"  about 
things,  and  that  I  can't  help  you  any;  a  "gang" 
ought  to  hold  together.  You're  forgiven,  all  ten 
of  you. 

Pearl  White  Fax. — I'm  sure  I  couldn't  tell 
you ;  perhaps  she  will  answer  it.  Her  hair  is 
auburn,  and  her  eyes  are  blue.  Yes,  Florence 
Labadie  was  killed.  No,  Jack  Pickford  is  not 
going  through  college  at  present ;  he  has  been 
through.  He  is  making  pictures  for  the  First 
National.  Clara  Horton  was  his  leading  lady  in 
the  first  one.  I  couldn't  begin  «to  count  Pearl 
White's  fans.    Yes,  she  has  been  adopted. 

Bingabangs. — I  didn't  have  to  hunt  very  hard, 
and  so  the  editor  is  mailing  you  a  copy  of  the 
Market  Booklet.  L.  C.  Shumway  recently  ap- 
peared opposite  Bessie  Barriscale. 

Clarence  O.  C. — You  will  find  the  address 
that  you  want  at  the  end  of  The  Oracle. 

M.  I.  A. — Raymond  McKee  was  born  in  1892. 
He  is  five  feet  seven  inches  tall,  weighs  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  pounds,  has  brown  hair  and 
gray  eyes.  He  was  in  the  service,  but  has  been 
mustered  out. 

Claire  N. — Fannie  Ward  was  born  in  1875, 
not  her  daughter.  How  old  do  you  want  to  make 
Fannie?    Is  3-our  dispute  settled? 

I  Like  'im. — Yes,  Harold  Lockwood  died  Oc- 
tober the  19th.    You  might  write  to  Metro. 

W.  M.  Slater. — For  any  information  concern- 
ing scenarios,  write  to  William  Lord  Wright,  care 
of  Picture- Play  Magazine.  You  might  write 
and  tell  him  what  you  wrote  me.  He  will  be 
glad  to  help  you  in  any  way. 

Peggy —Richard  Barthelmess  is  appearing  with 
Dorothy  Gish  in  Paramount  pictures.  You  will 
find  the  address  at  the  end  of  The  Oracle. 

Hazelle  M.  D.— May  Allison  is  not  married. 
Her  first  stage  appearance  was  as  Beauty  in 
"Everywoman,"  and  she  also  played  the  title  role 
in  "Quaker  Girl."  Her  motion-picture  career 
dates  from  1915.  Theda  Bara  was  born  in  1890. 
Her  first  picture  was  "A  Fool  There  Was."  Her 
hair  and  eyes  are  dark  brown.  Try  it  and  see. 
I  have  no  record  of  the  actresses  you  asked  about  i 
Wonder  if  they  aren't  on  the  legitimate  stage? 
You're  very  welcome. 


(The  Picture  Oracle— Continued.) 


Liberty. — Maybe  you  will  have  found  your  an- 
swers before  you  see  this.  Gladys  Leslie  was 
born  in  New  York  City  in  1900.  She  had  no 
stage  career,  and  her  screen  career  began  in 
1915  with  small  parts  in  Edison  releases.  Some 
of  her  better-known  pictures  are  "The  Wooing 
of  Princess  Pat,"  "The  Little  Runaway,"  and 
"The  Shop  Girl."  Her  latest  release  is  "Miss 
Dulcie  from  Dixie."  Marguerite  Clayton  and 
Ethel  are  not  related.  Ethel  Clayton  was  born 
in  1890,  and  Marguerite  in  1896.  Pearl  White 
has  not  left  pictures,  but  has  been  very  busy  on 
her  latest  serial  called  "The  Lightning  Raider." 
The  last  we  heard,  she  was  enjoying  a  short 
rest  before  starting  work  on  her  next  serial. 
Thomas  Meighan  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. You  will  find  the  addresses  you  asked 
for  at  the  end  of  The  Oracle.  No,  not  too  many 
for  your  first  attempt,  and  you  are  certainly  very 
cheerful. 

Stafanta  K. — I  am  not  an  actor,  so  have  never 
attended  the  schools  you  mentioned.  Can't  help 
you  any  with  that.  Madame  Petrova  was  born 
in  Warsaw,  Poland.  She  has  been  appearing  in 
vaudeville  this  spring.  One  of  her  latest  pictures 
is  called  "The  Panther  Woman."  Mary  Ander- 
son was  born  June  28,  1897. 

Orioliaza  Plazianio. — I  should  think  you  did 
make  it  up !  My,  *what  an  imagination  you  must 
have.  Yes,  Mary  Miles  Minter  adopted  a  little 
girl.  You  say  lucky  girl?  We  agree  with  you. 
Pearl  White  was  born  in  Missouri  twenty-some 
years  ago.  Olive  Thomas  was  born  on  October 
the  20th,  1898,  and  her  real  name  is  Olive  Duffy. 
None  in  pictures.  Lottie  Pickford  is  in  her 
twenties.  Bessie  Barriscale  was  born  in  New 
York  City.  Anita  Stewart  was  born  in  1896 ; 
Norma  Talmadge  in  1897,  and  Constance  in  1900. 
Madge  Kennedy  was  born  in  California  not  so 
awfully  long  ago.  Madge  Evans  was  born  in 
1901.  Gladys  Hulette  is  still  in  her  teens.  Alice 
Joyce  was  born  in  1890.  Owen  Moore  was  born 
in  Ireland.  Irene  Castle  was  born  in  1893. 
Vivian  Martin  was  born  near  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  and  Edward  Earle  was  born  in  To- 
ronto, Canada.  Baby  Marie  Osborne  was  born 
in  191 1 ;  Mary  McAllister  in  1910;  Theda  Bara  in 
1890;  Gladys  Brockwell  in  1894,  and  Alma  Rubens 
in  1897.  Seena  Owen  was  born  in  Spokane, 
Washington,  and  Ben  Wilson  in  Corning,  Iowa. 
George  Walsh  was  born  in  1892.  Gee !  You  sure 
are  great  on  the  ages,  aren't  you?  Isn't  there 
anything  else  you  want  to  know  about  them  but 
their  ages? 

Kia  Ora.— Mary  McAllister  was  born  in  Los 
Angeles,  California,  in  1910,  and  that  is  her 
right  name.  I  should  think  it  could  be  arranged 
in  some  way. 

Marie  R. — Eugene  O'Brien  is  no  longer  pla>r- 
ing  with  Norma  Talmadge,  but  has  signed  a 
contract  with  Paramount.  Yes,  you  refer  to 
Lew  Cody.    You're  welcome. 


Health  and  Beauty 


Treat  Yourself  in  Nature's  Way 
Right  in  Your  Own  Home 

Enjoy  the  keen  zest  of  living  that  comes  with 
braced  nerves  and  pulsing  blood  which  puts  sparkle 
into  the  eyes,  color  in  the  cheeks,  and  gives  the 
beauty  of  face  and  figure  that  reflects  bounding 
health  :  drive  out  pain  as  by  magic. 
THE  WHITE  RAYS  OF  THE  STERLING 
THERAPEUTIC  LAMP  are  a  scientific  adapta- 
tion of  the  marvelous  healing  properties  of  the 
sun's  rays.  The  warm,  soothing,  soft  rays  pene- 
trate and  vitalize  every  cell  and  tissue  :  new  cell 
growth  is  stimulated ;  the  body  is  refreshed  and 
vitalized.  It  brings  you  a  clear  unblemished  skin, 
rose-tinted  cheeks,  bright  eyes  ;  quickens  the  slug- 
gish blood,  rebuilds  firm  new  muscle  and  clear 
new  skin.  Beauty  and  massage  parlors  through- 
out the  country  charge  several  dollars  for  a  few 
minutes'  treatment  that  you  can  now  enjoy  in  your 
own  home  for  a  few  cents. 

Sterling  Therapeutic  Lamp 

"The  Light  That  Heals" 

RELIEVES  PAIN  WITHOUT  DESTROYING  VI- 
TALITY.  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE  :  NO  VIBRA- 
TION, shock,  or  pain.  Does  away  with  use  of 
harmful  drugs.  Relief  from  pain  results  the  mo- 
ment you  snap  the  electric  switch.  Rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  sore  throat,  earache,  goitre,  headache, 
and  innumerable  other  ailments,  as  well  as  nervous 
conditions  are  instantly  eased  and  relieved.  In- 
valuable in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases.  Physi- 
cians endorse  and  recommend  Therapeutic  Light 
to  you. 

HEALTH — BEAUTY — POWER 

NOTHING  VAGUE  OR  MYSTIC  IN  THE  USE  OF  THE 
STERLING  LAMP.  OUR  FREE  BOOK  deals  with  the 
simple  fundamental  laws  of  health  and  beauty.  Tells  you 
how  to  treat  yourself  and  find  relief 
from  pains  and  ailments  and  awaken 
your  energy;  how  others  in  hospitals, 
sanitariums  and  thousands  of 
private  homes  have  found  relief  /  ,/  Tk" 
and  benefited.  /  I       -S}W'  ^_ 

SEND  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOK   /  I  '•^v^f/Vc7  lh 
telling  of  this  marvelous  Therapeutic      /  I    JPp^fc^r^Qjo  /  /''/ 
Lamp  and  how  you  can  receive  its 
benefits.    Don't  suffer  headaches  and 
other  pains  needlessly— Let  Nature 

and  Science  help  you  to  health,     «        ^  « 
beauty  and  greater  vitality. 

STERLING  THERAPEUTIC  LAMP  CO. 

DepL  11,   546  Garfield  Ave.,  Chicago,  DL  1 

USE  THIS  COUPON!" 

STERLING  THERAPEUTIC  LAMP  CO. 

Dept.  11.  546  Garfield  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obligation  your  fully 
illustrated  booklet  describing  the  Sterling  Therapeutic 
Lamp,  its  uses  and  benefits. 

Name   -   

St.  and  No..     

City    State    


fashion  says 
the  use  or 


is  necessary  so  lon& 
sleeveless  gowns  and  sheer  fabrics  for 
sleeves  are  worn.    It  assists  freedom  of  move- 
ment, unhampered  grace,  modest  elegance  and 
correct  style.   That  is  why 

"they  all  use  Delatone" 

Delatone  is  an  old  and  well  known  scien- 
tific preparation  for  the 
quick,  safe  and  certain 
removal  of  hairy 
growths,  no  matter  how 
thick  or  stubborn.  After 
application  the  skin  is 
clear,  firm  and  hairless, 
with  no  pain  or  discol- 
oration. 

Beauty  specialists  recom- 
mend Delatone  for 
removal  of  obj  ectionable 
hair  from  face,  neck  or 
arms. 

Druggists  sell  Delatone; 
or  an  original  1  oz.  jar 
will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of 
$1  by 


S   P€G  US.  PAT.  OPF  £ 

SHEFFIELD 
-RMACAL  CO. 

it         WtXfOPO  BLOC. 
I  CHICAGO 

The  Sheffield  pharmacal  Co.~ 

Dept.  KG,    339  S.Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  <3o 


'   £5  YEARS  THE  STANDARD  TRRIH/HG 
SCHOOL  FOR  THEATRE  ARTS 

ALYIENE  SCHOOL 

OP 

DRAMM1C  ARTS 

FDUI?  SCHOOLS  IN  ONE.  PRACTICAL  STAGE 
TRAINING.  THE  SCHOOL'S  STUDENT'S  STOCK"'"'. 
THEATRE  AFFORD  PUBLIC  STAGE  APPEARANCES 

Write  for  catalog  mentioning  study  desired  to 

D.  IRWIN,  Secretary 
225  W.  57th  St.         New  York  City 

Submit  your  Song-Poems  on  any  subject  for  our  advice. 
We  revise  poems,  compose  music  of  any  descrip 
tion,  secure  copyright  and  employ  origina 
methods'  tor  facilitating  free  publica 
tion  or  outright  sale  of  songs 

UNDER    THIS  SUCCESSFUL 
CONCERNS  GUARANTEE 
OF  SATISFAC 
TION 


It 

contains 
valuable  instruc- 
tions to  beginners  and  tells 
the  truth  concerning  every  branch 
of  this  essential  and  fascinating  profess- 
ion, the  great  work  accomplished  by  the  pop 
song  in  winning  the  war  15  only  an  index  to  the  nucm 


SCOPE  AND  GREATER  OPPORTUNITIES  AFFORDED  BY  PEACE. 
KNICKERBOCKER    STUDIOS.    73  Gaiety Bldo,-  NY. City 


Millions  /%^~\&^ 


j'^i^rt  Corners"  [ 


in  use 
o-day 


-No  Paste  Needed 

to  mount  all  kodak 
yt  pictures.post  cards.dippin£s in  albums 

Made  In  Square.  Round,  Oval,  Fancy  and  Heart 
of  black,  gray,  sepia,  and  red  gummed  paper. 
Slip  them  on  corners  of  pictures,  then  wet  and  stick. 
QUICK-EASY-ARTISTIC.    No  muss,  no  fuss.    At  photo 
Supply,  dru^and  atat'y  stores.  lOc  brings  full  pkg.  and  sam- 
ples from  Engel  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  7 F  -1456  Leland,  CHICAGO 


V 


re 


FRECKLES 

&  Now  Is  The  Time  To  Get  Rid  of 
These  Ugly  Spots 

Jff     There's  no  longer  the  slightest  need  of 
>    f/t\4  feeling  ashamed  of  your  freckles,  as  Othine 
//W/  — double  strength — is  guaranteed  to  remove 
jLMl  these  homely  spots.    Simply  get  an  ounce  of 
[0  OTHINE 

—double  strength — from  your  druggist,  and  apply 
a  little  of  it  nightand  morning  and  you  should  soon 
see  that  even  the  worst  freckles  have  begun  to  dis- 
appear, while  the  lighter  ones  have  vanished  en- 
tirely. It  is  seldom  that  more  than  one  ounce  is 
needed  to  completely  clear  the  skin  and  gain  a 
beautiful  clear  complexion. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  double  strength  Othine  as 
this  is  sold  under  guarantee  of  money  back  if  it  fails 
to  remove  freckles. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued?) 
Manila  Boy. — It  isn't  a  case  of  generosity. 
Do  you  realize  how  many  others  are  constantly 
writing  for  the  same  purpose?    That's  Universal 
City. 

Rusty. — That  name  suits  me  all  right,  so  why 
change  it?  I  don't  know  why  they  are  so  small. 
Maybe  they  eat  something  that  keeps  them  that 
way — or  maybe  they  don't  eat  anything.  Douglas 
Fairbanks  is  five  feet  ten  inches  tall.  What  is 
Charles  Ray's  nifty  idea  that  you  speak  of?  I 
think  she  has  two  private  secretaries ;  if  she 
hasn't,  she  needs  them !  Robert  Gordon  played 
the  part  of  Huck  Finn  in  "Tom  Sawyer."  Yes, 
"Doug"  is  just  as  lively,  if  not  more  so.  Mary 
Pickford  was  born  in  1893.  I  don't  have  a  deuce 
of  a  time  because  I  know  them  all.  See?  You 
will  find  the  addresses  at  the  end  of  The  Oracle. 
The  Market  Booklet  tells  what  kind  of  scenarios 
are  wanted  and  gives  a  list  of  the  various  studios 
and  their  addresses.  'Tuf  is  all  right.  That's 
just  what  it  is.  Viola  Dana's  real  name  is 
Flugrath.  I  guess  they  like  them  better.  Yes, 
Jack  Pickford  was  in  the  navy,  but  has  been 
discharged,  and  is  making  pictures  for  the  First 
National.  Madge  Evans  was  born  in  1909.  Mary 
i  Miles  Minter  weighs  one  hundred  and  twelve 
pounds.  Well,  we  will  have  to  have  that  picture 
changed  since  you  didn't  approve  of  it.  Fm 
rather  glad  that  it  was  bedtime ;  however,  write 
again.    Glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Cornstalk. — Man-  Pickford  is  five  feet  tall 
and  her  eyes  are  hazel.  Constance  and  Norma 
Talmadge  are  sisters.  Anita  Stewart  is  on  the 
coast  with  her  own  company.  Her  first  release 
was  "Virtuous  Wives ;"  her  latest  is  "An  Amer- 
ican Girl,"  directed  by  Lois  Weber.  Geraldine 
Farrar  is  with  Goldwyn.  Thanks  for  the  good 
wishes. 

Salome. — You  here  again !  Who  let  you  in 
this  time?  You  forgot  to  tell  me.  If  I  had  to 
name  all  the  players  that  had  the  "flu"  I  think 
I'd  have  a  life  job.  Thanks  for  the  good  wishes. 
I  don't  think  you  have  given  that  question  enough 
thought !  Think  it  over  a  litle  longer.  Is  that  all 
right  ? 

Jerry  Jingles. — Your  answers  have  probably 
been  given  already.  Better  look  for  them  under 
the  name  you  gave. 

Last  Rose  of  Summer. — Never  mind,  there's 
another  summer  coming!  Yes,  it  is  really  true 
that  Sessue  Haykawa  is  not  an  Italian.  Who 
ever  gave  you  the  idea  that  he  was?  He  was 
born  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  and  his  uncle,  who  is  the 
idol  of  the  Japanese  stage,  was  the  one  who 
thought  of  sending  Hayakawa  to  the  United 
States  to  study  the  American  drama.  How  many 
girls  are  there  in  your  town,  and  what  do  the 
rest  of  them  say?  Viola  Dana  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  1898.  How  long  do  you 
think  it  will  be?  I'll  leave  that  to  your  seem- 
ingly good  judgment.  I  shouldn't  think  it  would 
be  any  joke  to  be  confined  to  bed  with  anything, 
for  that  matter. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 
Madame  Petrova  Fan. — Thanks  for  the  compli- 
ments and  the  good  wishes.   You  will  find  the  ad- 
dresses you  want  at  the  end  of  The  Oracle. 

Pickford-Fairbanks  Fan. — Douglas  Fairbanks 
is  not  and  has  not  been  in  the  service.  How- 
ever, he  has  made  several  tours  over  the  United 
States  to  boost  the  Liberty  Loans.  Mary  Pick- 
ford  has  been  working  on  her  latest  picture, 
"Daddy  Long-Legs."  Bebe  Daniels  appears  in 
Pathe-Rolin  Comedies  with  Harold  Lloyd.  One 
of  Bab}'  Marie  Osborne's  latest  is  called 
"Corinne,  Come  Here  !"  She  has  been  touring  the 
United  States ;  the  last  time  I  heard  from  her 
she  was  in  Omaha,  Nebraska.  You  are  a  very 
patriotic  young  man.  Thanks  for  the  good  wishes 
to  both  the  Picture-Plav  and  myself. 

Hilda  S. — Mary  Miles  Minter  and  Clara  Hor- 
ton  are  hardly  young  ladies,  as  yet ;  give  them 
time  to  grow  up,  then  we'll  see.  Mae  Marsh  was 
married  some  months  ago  to  Louis  Lee  Armes 
of  New  York. 

A.  M. — Richard  Barthelmess  played  opposite 
Gladys  Leslie  in  "Wild  Primrose."  Cullen  Landis 
was  born  in  1896.  Billie  Rhodes  was  born  in  San 
Francisco  not  so  very  long  ago.  Ann  Pennington 
is,  at  present,  back  on  the  stage,  but  she  may  re- 
turn to  the  screen.  Yes,  your  letter  was  all 
right.    Write  again?  Sure! 

Juanita. — Call  me  anything  you  like,  so  long 
as  it's  nice.  Did  you  want  to  see  what  foolish 
questions  }-ou  could  ask?  No,  the}*  are  not  the 
same  person.  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle  returned  from 
France  not  long  ago.  I'll  always  have  room  for 
Juanita  when  she  asks  questions  that  are  worth 
answering. 

Happy  Thought. — So  you  thought  "Wild 
Youth"  was  very  good,  did  you?  Jack  Mulhall 
is  with  Lasky  at  present.  Look  for  addresses  at 
ihe  end  of  The  Oracle.  You  have  not  bothered 
me,  and  you're  welcome ;  don't  let  them  tell  you 
otherwise. 

Miss  Violet  F. — It  strikes  me  you  are  rather 
an  inquisitive  little  girl.  Mary  Pickford  is  mar- 
ried to  Owen  Moore.  Myrtle  Gonzales  died  from 
Spanish  influenza. 

Jane. — I'm  sorry  I  can't  help  you  any.  Come 
again  ! 

Elsie  M.  R. — Tom  Moore  has  had  several  re- 
leases since  "Brown  of  Harvard."  They  are 
'*Tust  for  To-night,"  "Thirty  a  Week,"  "Go  West, 
Young  Man,"  "A  Man  and  His  Money,"  and  "One 
of  the  Finest."  He  is  at  the  present  time  on  the 
coast  at  Goldwyn's  studio,  working  on  his  latest 
picture.  His  next  release  will  be  "The  City  of 
Comrades."  Olive  Thomas  has  signed  a  con- 
tract for  eight  pictures  with  the  Selznick  Pictures 
Corporation,  her  first  release  being  the  Hattons' 
successful  pla}-,  "Upstairs  and  Down."  I  didn't 
see  the  Australian  pictures  that  you  mentioned. 
You  refer  to  Ben  Turpin  in  Mack  Sennett  Com- 
edies; he  is  just  naturally  that  way! 


Strong, 
Clear 
Tones— 

Quickly 
Obtained 

for  Speaking 
and  Singing 

You  study  in  your  own  home.    Simple — silent  ex- 
!  ercises — just  a  few  minutes  daily.  You  will  note  im- 
mediate improvement  in  your  voice.    Wide  range, 
I  wonderful  strength  and  clearness,  new,  rich,  vibrant 
singing  tones  will  develop  quickly — easily. 

Don't  Stammer  £r  32!&sre 

impediment  in  their  speech  will  banish  stammer- 
ing, stuttering,  lisping,  harshness  and  huskiness. 

U/fi/p  Send  for  our  newfree  book  on  voice  (illustrated.) 
wwrmm.%S  Covers  singing,  speaking,  stammering,  lisping. 
:  Specify  in  which  you  are  interested.  The  Feuchtinger  Method 
will  improve  your  voice  100%.  Write  today.  No  obligation 
in  asking  for  this  information. 

Perfect  Voice 
Institute 

1772  Wilson  Ave.,  Studio  Al  58 
Chicago,  Illinois 


(method 
01  voice  culture 


WRITERS' 
FREE  BOOK! 

A  wonderful  book — read  about  it ! 

'"PELLS  how  easily  Stories  and  Plays  are  conceived, 
written,  perfected,  sold.  How  many  who  don't 
DREAM  they  can  write,  suddenly  find  it  out.  How  the 
Scenario  Kings  and  the  Story  Queens  live  and  work. 
How  bright  men  and  women,  without  any  special  experi- 
ence, learn  to  their  own  amazement  that  their  simplest 
Ideas  may  furnish  brilliant  plots  for  Plays  and  Stories. 
How  your  own  Imagination  may  provide  an  endless  gold- 
mine of  Ideas  that  will  bring  you  Happy  Success  and 
Handsome  Cash  Royalties.  How  new  writers  get  their 
names  into  print.  How  to  tell  if  you  ARK  a  writer. 
How  to  develop  your  "story  fancy."" 
weave  clever  word  -  pictures  and 
unique,  thrilling,  realistic  plots. 
How  your  friends  may  be  your  worst 
judges.  How  to  avoid  discourage-  1 
ment  and  the  pitfalls  of  Failure. 
HOW  TO  WIN!  This  surprising  book 
is  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  No  charge. 
No  obligation,  YOUR  copy  is  wait- 
ing for  you.  Write  for  it 
NOW.    Just  address 

AUTHORS' 
PRESS, 

Dept.  4 
AUBURN 
N.  Y. 


Songs,  Poems,  etc. 


YOU  Write  the  Words  for  a  Song- 
Submit  poems  on  patriotism,  love  or 
any  subject.  We  write  music,  guar- 
antee copyright,  and  assist  in  secur- 
ing publishers.  M  etropolitan  Studios, 
Room  112,  Morton  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


Songwriters —Submit  your  song- 
poems  now  for  free  examination  and 
advice.  Valuable  booklet  explaining 
our  original  methods  of  revising, 
composing,  copyrighting  and  facili- 
tating free  publication  or  outright 
sale  of  songs.  Sent  Free  on  postal  re- 
quest. Learn  the  truth  from  a  reli- 
able successful  concern.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Knickerbocker  Studios, 
100  Gaiety  Building,  New  York  City. 


WRITE  the  Words  for  a  Song.  We 
revise  poems,  write  music  and  guar- 
antee to  secure  publicatio  n.  Submit 
poems  on  any  subject.  Broadway 
Studios,  104C  Fitzgerald  Building, 
New  York.  

Write  a  Song — Love,  mother,  home, 
childhood,  patriotic  or  any  subject. 
I  compose  music  and  guarantee  pub- 
lication. Send  words  today.  Thomas 
Merlin,  268  Reaper  Block,  Chicago. 


Old  Money  Wanted 


S2  TO  8500  EACH  paid  for  hundreds 
of  Old  Coins  dated  before  1895.  Keep 
All  old  money  and  send  10c  for  New 
Illus'td  Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x7.  It 
may  mean  your  fortune.  Get  Posted. 
Clarke  Coin  Co.,  Box  33,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Photo  Developing 


Mail  us  15c  with  any  size  Film  for 
development  and  six  velvet  prints. 
Or  send  6  negatives  any  size  and  15c 
for  six  prints.  Prompt  service.  Roan- 
oke Photo  Finishing  Co.,  221  Bell 
Ave.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Business  Opportunities 


WONDERFUL  CHANCE.  Men's 
shirts  and  furnishings  at  wholesale 
rates  or  make  S10  daily  as  agent  or 
start  real  business.  Write  quick. 
Go  >dell  Co..  82  Duratex  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


BE  A  DETECTIVE:  earn  big  wages, 
travel,  be  your  own  boss,  Write. 
Johnson's  Detective  Correspondence 
School,  232  Sheldon  Ave.,  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich.    Desk  E. 


Motion  Picture  Plays 


$50—8100  weekly  writing  MovingPic 
ture  Plays.  Get  free  book;  valuable 
information;  prize  offer.  Photo  Play 
wright  College.  Box  278  XY3,  Chicago. 


PHOTOPLAYS  wanted.  Big  prices 
paid.  Great  demand.  We  show  you 
how.  Get  free  particulars.  Rex  Pub 
lishers,  Box  175— P-l,  Chicago. 


FREE  to  writers— a  wonderful  little 
book  of  money-making  hints,  sugges- 
tions, ideas:  the  ABC  of  successful 
Story  and  Mo  vie- play  writing.  Ab- 
solutely Free.  Just  address  Authors 
Press,  Dept.  33,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


838.500  for  a  photoplay  idea.  Mary 
Pickford  paid  it.  Yours  may  bring 
a  high  price.  Experienced  film  man 
will  faciiitate  the  sale  of  rough  ideas, 
synopses,  short  stories  and  scenarios 
for  a  few  ambitious  beginners.  Write 
for  details  to  G.  A.  Strader,  307  Broad 
way,  New  York  City,  (An  Authors 
Representative,  not  a  school) . 


WRITE  PHOTOPLAYS:  $10  to  $500 
each  paid  for  plots.  Experience  un- 
necessary. Details  Free  to  beginners. 
Producers  League,  439,  St.  Louis. 


How  to  write  photoplays.  Our  book 
tells  how;  also  where  to  sell,  Contains 
model  scenario,  list  of  50  buyers,  and 
all  information  necessary:  price  25c. 
Photoplay  Book  Company,  B-4838 
Champlain  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Photoplay  Writers:  The  common- 
sense,  practical  way— all  knowledge 
required  for  successful  writing  in  our 
82  book,  including  Dramatic  Situa- 
tions. Free  criticisms.  No  lessons. 
Information  free.  Practicable  Photo- 
play Construction,  Los  Angeles. 


Short  Stories 


WRITE  NEWS  ITEMS  and  Short 
Stories  for  pay  in  spare  time.  Copy- 
right book  and  plans  free.  Press  Re- 
porting Syndicate,  531,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Stories,  Poems,  Plays,etc, are  wanted 
for  publication.  Good  ideas  bring 
big  money.  Submit  Mss.  or  write 
Literary  (Bureau,  150  Hannibal,  Mo. 


WANTED— Stories.  Articles,  Poems 
for  new  magazine.  We  pay  on  accept- 
ance. Handwritten  MSS.  acceptable. 
Send  MSS.  to  Woman's  National 
Magazine.  Desk  6ll,Washington,D.  C. 


Patents  and  Lawyers 

Patents  Promptly  Procured.  Send 
drawings  for  actual  search  of  U.  S. 
patents.  Personal  service.  Moderate 
fees.  Book  free.  George  P.Kimmel, 
18U  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Wash.,  D.  C, 

PATENTS.  Write  for  Free  Illus- 
trated Guide  Book.  Send  model  or 
sketch  anddescriptionfor  free  opinion 
of  its  patentable  nature.  Highest  Ref- 
erences, Prompt  Attention.  Reason- 
able Terms.  Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co., 
767  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C.  

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT. 
Highest  references.  Rates  reasonable. 
Best  results.  Promptness  assured. 
Booklet  free.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  624  F  Street,  Wash- 
ington.  D.  C.  

INVENTORS  desiring  to  secure 
patents  should  write  for  our  guide- 
book "How  To  Get  Your  Patent." 
Send  sketch  cr  description  for  our 
opinion  of  its  patentable  nature, 
Randolph  &  Co.,  Dept.  412,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


Agents  and  Help  Wanted 


SELL  INSYDE  TYRES.  Inner 
armor  for  auto  tires,  old  or  new. 
Prevent  punctures  and  blowouts. 
Double  tire  mileage.  Details  free. 
American  Accessories  Company, 
Dept.  APS,  Cincinnati,  O.  


WIDE  AWAKE  MAN  to  take 
charge  of  our  Local  Trade.  $4.00  to 
85.00  a  day  steady.  No  experience 
required;  pay  starts  at  once.  Write 
today.  American  Products  Co.,  910, 
American  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O.  


SALESMEN:  Make  $10  to  $15  a  day 
selling  'Tn-Ten-So"  Ford  headlight 
regulators  to  Ford  owners.  Makes 
every  Ford  headlight  a  brilliant 
white  searchlight  at  any  engine 
speed.  Absolute  necessity  for  Ford 
cars.  Sold  on  money  back  guarantee, 
Write  immediately  for  territory. 
Continental  Auto  Supply  Co.,  Dept. 
A.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


Games  &  Entertainment 


VENTRILOQUISM:  Taught  almost 
anyone  at  home.  Small  cost.  Send  to- 
day 3c  stampfnr  particulars  andproof . 
Room  R  612,  801  Bigelow  St.,  Peoria, 


You  Have  a  Beautiful  Face-But  Your  Nose? 

IN  this  day  and  age  attention  to  your  appearance  is  an  absolute  necessity  if 
you  expect  to  make  the  most  out  of  life.  Not  only  should  you  wish  to 
appear  as  attractive  as  possible  for  your  own  self-satisfaction,  which  is  alone 
well  worth  your  efforts,  but  you  will  find  the  world  in  general  judging  you 
greatly,  if  not  wholly,  by  your  "looks,"  therefore  it  pays  to  "look  your  best" 
at  all  times.  Permit  no  one  to  see  you  looking  otherwise;  it  will  injure  your 
welfare !  Upon  the  impression  you  constantly  make  rest  the  failure  or  success 
of  your  life — which  is  to  be  your  ultimate  destiny?  My  new  Nose-Shaper 
"  TRADOS  "  (  Model  24 )  corrects  now  ill-shaped  noses  without  operation 
quickly,  safely  and  permanently.  Is  pleasant  and  does  not  interfere  with 
one's  daily  occupation,  being  worn  at  night. 

Write  today  for  free  booklet,  which  tells  you  how  to  correct  Ill-Shaped  Noses  without  cost  if  not  satisfactory. 

%Q  M.  TRILETY,  Face  Specialist,   1204  Ackerman  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 
Huckleberry  Finn. — For  any  information  con- 
cerning scenarios,  write  to  William  Lord  Wright, 
care  of  Picture-Play"  Magazine,  and  he  will  .be 
glad  to  help  you.  Priscilla  Dean  played  in  "Gray 
Ghost."  You  refer  to  Edith  Storey  in  "The  Dust 
of  Egypt." 

L.  Faross. — You  will  probably  hear  from  your 
first  letter,  even  yet.  All  you  need  is  a  little  pa- 
tience ;  ten  days  isn't  long  to  wait. 

Lydia  C. — You  are  right,  either  way  you  put 
it.  Sorry  to  hear  of  your  loss.  Thanks  for  the 
good  wishes.  Ralph  Kellard  played  the  part  of 
Corporal  Adams  in  "Pearl  of  the  Army."  Same 
to  you. 

Miss  M.  Bridge. — Little  Virginia  Lee  Corbin 
was  born  in  Prescott,  Arizona,  in  1912.  She 
had  been  a  model  for  artists  until  she  began  her 
screen  career,  the  first  eight  months  of  which 
she  spent  with  Lasky,  playing  with  Farrar  and 
Fannie  Ward.  Then  she  was  with  Universal, 
with  Ben  Wilson.  She  played  with  Allen  Holubar 
in  a  series  of  pictures  written  for  her,  then  was 
with  Metro,  Balboa,  and  lastly  with  Fox.  Yes, 
that  is  her  correct  name.  Of  course  they  stud}' — 
with  private  tutors,  as  a  rule.  Little  Virginia 
was  very  ill  a  while  ago.  Francis  Carpenter  was 
born  in  Glenwood  Springs,  Colorado,  in  191 1.  His 
screen  career  has  been  with  Fine  Arts  in  the 
juvenile  company  under  the  direction  of  the 
Franklins.  His  height  is  three  feet  two  inches, 
and  he  weighs  forty  pounds.  He  has  light  hair 
and  blue  eyes,  and  rides,  swims,  and  studies  mu- 
sic. Olive  Thomas  was  born  in  1898.  She  has 
signed  with  the  Selznick  Picture  Corporation  to 
star  in  eight  pictures. 

William  W. — Mary  Jane  Irving  is  still  in  pic- 
tures. She  is  working  at  the  Brunton  Studios. 
Madge  Evans  was  born  in  New  York  City  in 
1909.  One  of  Marie  Osborne's  latest  releases  is 
called  "Corinne,  Come  Here  !"  Mary  McAllister 
has  not  been  in  pictures  for  the  last  year  or 
more. 

William  M. — Yes,  we've  all  had  our  share  of 
the  "flu."  It  was  responsible  for  the  closing  of 
ten  thousand  picture  theaters  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

George-Bostonian. — Yes,  Hobart  Bosworth  pro- 
duced "The  Sea  Wolf"  and  also  played  the  title 
role.  He  is  now  traveling  on  the  Orpheum  cir- 
cuit in  a  tabloid  version  of  the  play,  here  in 
the  United  States.  Cleo  Ridgely  is  not  on  the 
screen  at  present.  Blanche  Sweet  has  returned 
to  the  screen.  Her  first  release  is  "The  Un- 
pardonable Sin." 

Ruth  T.— Yes,  that  is  her  right  name.  Ruth 
Roland  was  born  in  San  Francisco  in  1893.  Enid 
Bennett  is  her  right  name.  She  was  born  in 
York,  Australia,  not  so  very  long  ago.  One  of 
Marguerite  Clark's  latest  releases  is  called  "Three 
Men  and  a  Girl ;"  another  is  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of 
the  Cabbage  Patch."  My!  You  certainly  have 
your  share  of  pictures,  don't  you  think? 


^HE  Art  of  Good  Dressing  is  more 
than  a  matter  of  gowns.    The  effect 
of  the  smartest  costume  may  be  injured 
by  ill-fitting  or  inferior  dress  accessories. 


HOSE  SUPPORTERS 

give  the  wearer  -comfort  and  confidence 
and  permit  absolute  freedom  of  action — 
all  most  essential  to  a  graceful  carriage. 

Styles  for  women,  misses  and  children  sold  everywhere. 
GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Makers,  BOSTON 
Also  makers  of  the  famous  Boston  Garter  for  men. 


POPULARITY  FOLLOWS  TIE? 

ukulele:  f*3 

If  you  play  quaint,  dreamy  Hawaiian 
music  or  latest  songs  on  the  Ukulele 
you  will  be  wanted  everywhere.  We 
teach   by  mail  20  simple 
lessons ;   give  you  free  a 
genuine  Hawaiian  Ukulele, 
music,  everythin g— no 
extras.    Ask  us  to  send  the 
story  of    Hawaiian  music. 
You  will  love  it.  No 
obligation- absolutely  free. 

The  Hawaiian  Institute  of  Music 
1400  Broadway        Suite  1306         New  York,  N.  Y» 

One  Thousand  Dollars  for  an  Idea 

Can  you  write  a  dramatic  synopsis  with  37  situations 
in  it  ?  If  so,  you  may  sell  it  for  the  above  named 
sum.    Address  Scenario  Dept.,  Desk  14, 

The  Feature  Photodrama  Company 
Suite  702,  Baker  Detwiler  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Freckles 


are  "as  a  cloud  before  the  sun"  hiding 
your  brightness,  your  beauty.  Why 
not  remove  them f  Don't  delay.  Use 

sullman'ssbss 

Made  especially  to  remove  freckles.  It' 
leaves  the  skin  clear,  smooth  and  without' 
a  blemish.  It  is  prepared  by  specialists  with 
years  of  experience.    Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory.    Price  50c  per  jar.   Write  today 
for  full  particulars.    Also  our  free  booklet, 


Would'st  Thou  be  Fair? 


This  booklet  contains  many 
beauly  hints,  and  describes  a 
number  of  eleeant  preparations 
indispensable  to  the  toilet. 
S  TILLMAN  CREAM  CO. 
Dept  11  Aurora,  {II. 
Soza  by  all  jnggirtfc  


TABLETS 


Headaches 
Neuralgias 
Colds  and  La  Grippe 

Women's  Aches  and  Ills 
Rheumatic  and  Sciatic  Pains 

Ask  Your  Druggist  for  A'K  Tablets 
(If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  us) 


Small  Size 

lOc 


© 

Fac-Simile 


Dozen  Size 

25c 


See  Monogram  Jjfa  on  the  Genuine 

Tbe  Antikamnia  Remedy  Company,    St.  Louis,  Mo, 

Write  for  Free  Samples 


THE  BOYS'  MAGAZINE — FRF.F. 

Send  to-day  for  a  free  sample  copy.  Splen- 
did stories — beautiful  illustrations — handsome 
covers  in  colors.  Address 

The  Scott  F.  Redfield  Co.,  2810  Main  St.,  Smethport,  Pa. 


fTOfTC"  DIAMOND 
■    ■  ■  SL  WLm      RING  OFFER 


Just  to  advertise  our  famous  Hawaiian  im. 
diamonds— the  greatest  discovery  the  world 
has  ever  known.    We  will  send  absolutely 
free  this  14k  gold  f.  ring,  set  with  a  l-2k 
Hawaiian  im.  diamond— in  beautiful  ring  box 
postage  paid.    Pay  postmaster  $1.25  C.  O.  D. 
charges  to  cover  postage,  boxing,  advertising, 
handling,  etc.    If  you  can  tell  it  from  a  real 
diamond  return  and  money  refunded.  Only 
10,000  given  away.  Send  no  money.  Answer 
quick.    Send  size  of  finger. 

KRAUTH  &  REED,  Dept.  70 

MASONIC  TEMPLE  CHICAGO 


Become  a  DOCTOR  of 

CHIROPRACTIC 

Learn  at  home.  We  train  you  by  mail 
Or  in  class.  No  advanced  education 
nee;essary.  Our  method  makes  every- 
thing plain  foryou.  Chiropractors  now 
in  demand.  Some  of  our  graduates 
report  making  $3,000  a  year  or  more. 

$3,000  to  $5,000  Yearly 

You,  too,  can  earn  a  good  income, 
have  your  own  offices,  your  own  hours, 
be  your  own  employer  in  this  fascina- 
ting profession  of  drugless  healing  by 
spinal  adjustment.  Write  for  free  book 
which  shows  you  everything.  To  con- 
vince you  quickly  we  offer,  FREE,  a  $15 
set  of  8  colored  Anatomical  Charts  and 
$16.50  set  of  Nerve,  Pain  Area  and  Con- 
cussion Charts  (22  charts  in  all).  This 
is  the  chance  you've  been  looking  for— 
tbe  opportunity  your  ambition  yearns  for. 


These  Charts  are  a  big 
help  in  showing  how  to 
make  Spinal  Adjust* 
ment  for  relief  of 


Headache 
Neuralgia 
Constipation 
Indigestion 
Neuritis 
Dyspepsia 
Lumbago  Rheumatism 
Jaundice    Gout,  etc. 


Catarrh 
Epilepsy 
Fevers 
Paralysis 
Pleurisy 
Asthma 


American  University,  IWanierre  Bldg.,  Dept.  480  Chicago 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued) 

M.  E.  S. — Why  don't  you  write  to  the  editor 
and  tell  him  about  that?  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  anything  but  The  Oracle. 

Carl  P.— Write  to  William  Lord  Wright,  care 
of  the  Picture- Play  Magazine,  for  any  in- 
formation concerning  scenarios. 

Contrary  Mary. — Gladys  Smith  was  Mary 
Pickford's  original  name  at  the  time  she  was 
christened,  not  Gladys  Moore.  Her  husband  is 
Owen  Moore.  Zoe  Ray  is  right.  She  was  born 
in  Chicago,  Illinois,  July  13,  1910.  Lila  Lee  is 
still  in  her  teens.  Violet  Mersereau  is  her  real 
name.  Mary  Pickford  has  a  brother  named  Jack, 
and  a  sister  named  Lottie;  both  are  in  pictures. 
The  Bluebird  pictures  are  now  called  Universal 
Features ;  Priscilla  Dean,  Edith  Roberts,  Juanita 
Hansen,  Francis  Ford,  and  Carmel  Myers  are 
some  of  the  stars.  Madge  Kennedy  was  born  in 
California.  In  private  life  she  is  Mrs.  Harold 
Bolster.  Tom  Moore  is  his  right  name,  and  his 
little  daughter  is  about  four  years  old.  No,  she 
is  not  in  pictures,  at  least  not  yet.  What  makes 
you  think  I  hope  you'll  never  write  again?  The 
more  the  merrier,  say  I ! 

Grace  and  Alice  P.,  "Sweet  18." — You  will 
find  the  addresses  you  asked  for  at  the  end  of 
The  Oracle.  Theda  Bara's  latest  is  "When  Men 
Desire."  Francis  X.  Bushman  in  the  "The 
Poor  Rich  Man."  Eugene  O'Brien  is  appearing 
opposite  the  Paramount  stars.  Thank  you,  twins ; 
hope  the  same ! 

C.  B.  S. — Francis  Ford  is  with  Universal,  and 
one  of  his  latest  releases  is  "The  Craving."  Glad 
you  enjoy  the  "Oracle  Chapter."  That  is  a  new 
name  for  the  department. 

D.  E.  S. — I  won't  tell  a  soul.  Honest!  Eugene 
O'Brien  is  appearing  opposite  Paramount  stars, 
as  he  recently  signed  a  contract  with  that  con- 
cern. 

Doug  Through. — Who  ever  told  you  that? 
Don't  you  believe  it,  unless  you  want  to.  Never 
mind,  I'll  try  and  be  a  good  sport,  as  you  sug- 
gested. Not  many  questions,  no.  Your  descrip- 
tion sounds  good,  but  I  don't  know  what  sug- 
gestions you  want  made.  Come  again,  and  make 
your  story  clearer. 

Miss  Evangeline  M. — Why  so  many  question 
marks;  are  they  all  necessary?  Billie  Rhodes 
was  born  in  San  Francisco  not  many  years  ago. 
Yes,  that  is  the  right  name.  Harrison  Ford  is 
playing  opposite  Constance  Talmadge.  Her  latest 
release  is  "Romance  and  Arabella."  Lillian 
Walker  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

William  S.  Hart  Admirer. — No,  William  S. 
Hart  is  not  dead.  Where  did  you  get  that  no- 
tion? One  of  his  late  releases  is  "The  Breed 
of  Men;"  another,  "The  Poppy  Girl's  Husband." 

Sap. — Pearl  White  is  very  much  alive.  She 
has  just  finished  work  on  her  latest  serial,  called 
"The  Lightning  Raider,"  and  is  taking  a  short 
rest  before  starting  work  on  her  next  picture. 
Theda  Bara  is  not  dead. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 
O.  U.  T. — You  think  the  "flu"  affected  your 
work  and  your  people?  Do  you  know  that  it 
threw  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  theater 
employes  out  of  work  because  of  the  closing 
of  the  picture  houses?  Yes,  I  think  every  one 
got  their  share  of  it,  more  or  less.  Richard 
Barthelmess  in  "Bab's  Burglar,"  opposite  Mar- 
guerite Clark.  Elsie  Ferguson's  latest  release 
is  called  "The  Salt  of  the  Earth."  Anita  Stewart 
is  no  longer  with  the  Vitagraph  Company,  but" 
has  her  own  company,  and  is  making  pictures 
for  First  National.  Her  first  release  under  this 
new  banner  came  out  in  January,  and  was  an 
adaptation  of  Owen  Johnson's  famous  story, 
"Virtuous  Wives."  Miss  Stewart  is  on  the  coast 
at  present,  and  her  next  release,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Lois  Weber,  will  be  "An  American 
Girl."  Conway  Tearle  had  the  lead  opposite 
Miss  Stewart  in  "Virtuous  Wives."  Ensign  Ru- 
dolph Cameron,  who  last  winter  received  his 
honorable  discharge  from  the  naval  aviation 
service,  is  Miss  Stewart's  husband.  He  is  not  go- 
ing back  into  pictures,  but  is  to  manage  the  Anita 
Stewart  productions  under  the  general  direction 
of  Louis  B.  Mayer. 

Calamity  Jane. — Yes,  Bebe  Daniels  is  her  right 
name.  She  was  born  in  Dallas,  Texas,  January 
14,  1 901.  "Hustling  for  Health"  with  Harold 
Lloyd  is  the  name  of  one  of  her  latest  comedies. 
Baby  Marie  Osborne  was  born  in  191 1,  and  one 
of  her  latest  pictures  is  "Corinne,  Come  Here !" 
Shirley  Mason  was  born  in  1901,  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  and  one  of  her  recent  releases  is  "The 
Rescuing  Angel."  Lillian  Walker  was  born  in 
Brooklyn.  So  you  think  that  she  is  the  "dearest 
actress  of  all?"  Yes,  that  is  her  correct  name. 
Enid  Bennett  was  born  in  York,  Australia,  and 
that  is  her  correct  name.  In  private  life  she  is 
Mrs.  Fred  Niblo.  Miss  Bennett's  latest  picture 
is  "Nemesis."  Enid  Markey  was  born  in  1896, 
and  her  latest  release  at  the  present  writing  is 
"The  Romance  of  Tarzan." 

F.  C.  B. — Jane  and  Katherine  Lee  are  sisters, 
but  Dorris  Lee  and  Lila  Lee  are  not  related. 
Alma  Rubens'  latest  picture  is  "Diane  of  the 
Green  Van."  Yes,  they  will  forward  it.  Ann 
Pennington  is  back  on  the  stage,  but  may  re- 
turn to  pictures;  she  was  with  the  Paramount 
Company,  in  New  York.  Geraldine  Farrar  was 
born  February  28,  1882;  Doris  Kenyon  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  1897 ;  Theda  Bara  in  1890 ;  Ann  Little  in 
1894.  Yes,  those  are  their  real  names,  as  well  as 
their  reel  names.  Beverly  Bayne  in  private  life 
is  Mrs.  Francis  X.  Bushman.  George  Chesboro 
played  opposite  Olive  Thomas  in  "Broadway 
Arizona."  Douglas  Fairbanks  has  no  one  lead- 
ing lad}',  but  changes  in  nearly  every  picture. 
Gloria  Hope  is  sixteen.  Jack  Pickford  obtained 
his  discharge  and  is  making  pictures  for  the 
First  National.  No,  Louise  Huff  will  not  ap- 
pear opposite  him.  Charles  Ray  and  Albert  Ray 
are  not  brothers,  but  cousins.  Albert  is  starring 
with  Fox.  Charles  Murray  and  Mae  Murray  are 
not  related.  You  certainly  want  to  know  a  lot 
for  a  ten-year-old! 


er's  acceptance.  Our  leading  composer  is 

MP.  Leo  Friedman 

one  of  America's  well-known  musicians,  the  author 
of  many  song  successes,  such  as  "Meet  Me  Tonight 
in  Dreamland,"  '  Let  Me  Call  You  Sweetheart," 
"When  I  Dream  of  Old  Erin,"  and  others  the  sales 
of  which  ran  into  millions  of  copies.  Send  as  many  poems 
as  you  wish.   Don't  Delay.   Get  Busy— Quick. 

CHESTER  MUSIC  CO,  538 %°fta0rb2°9rS  street  Chicago,  III. 


Don't  You  Like 
Her  Long  Eye- 
Lashes?  , 

Any  woman  can  now  easily 
have  this  added  charm.  Simply 
apply  Lashneen  once  a  day. 
Results  are  quick  and  sure 
Lashneen  stimulates  growth 
of  lashes  and  brows  by  supply- 
ing natural  nourishment  and 
by  keeping  them  in  healthy 
condition.  An  Oriental  formula. 
Used  by  many  well-known  stars  of 
Stage  and  Screen,  and  women  of 
social  prominence.  Absolutelyharm- 
less.  Try  it.  Mailed  in  plain  cover 
on  receipt  of  50  cents  (coin  or  money 
order).  Send  today— money  back  if 
not  satisfied. 

LASHNEEN  CO.,  Dept.    28-E,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Olive  Tell 

famous  screen  star ,  says.  "  A  truly 
wonderful  thing  is  Lashneen.  It 
Is  a  simplified  method  of  tak'ng 
care  of  lashes  and  brows  that  pro- 
duceswonderful  results.  lean  sin- 
cerely recommend  i  t  to  anyone. ' ' 


"Finer  Than  a  Diamond 


paid,  right  to  your  home;  when  it  comes  deposit  S4. 


tb  the  postman. 


tell  it  from  a  diamond,  send  it  back. 

we  will  return  your  deposit  immediately.  But  if  you  decide  to  keep  It, 
send  $2.50  a  month  until  SIS. 75  has  been  paid. 

Vt/Vito  Tnil>iv  Send  your  name  now.  Tell  0.8  which  of  the  solid 
TV  1 11C  lUUttJ  gold  rings  illustrated  above  you  wish  [ladies  or 
men's].    Be  sure  to  send  your  finger  size. 

Harold  Lachman  Co.,  12  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  A15S  Chicago 


LaGoutte-a-Goutte 

RESTORES  Wi  GRAY  HAIR 


Jff\  ffSjLe^  No  matter  Jiow  gray,  faded,  streaked 
jflf'JI  Lr>?v^  or  lifeless  it  may  be,  only  one  applica- 
fjK  'm^^k  tion  of  LaGoutte-a-Goutte  will  restore 
/  JSaL^IEjw»--\^!k^  the  color  to  any  shade  of  black,  brown, 
jB/Ji\  \  j  drab  or  red.  LaGoutte-a-Goutte  is 
fHO^lH  Q  Z  harmless,  does  not  discolor  the  scalp, 
MT1iWAmSi\  makes  a  lovely,  rich,  lasting  color  that 

W  '1' Wi|  V7  does  not  fade  or  rub  off  on  the  pillow. 
'■\  ,.WtJr /'  v  Makes  the  hair  soft  and  glossy,  with  a 
natural,  full-of-life  appearance,  and  the  hair  can  be 
washed  as  usual.  IT  REQUIRES  ONLY  ONE  APPLICA- 
TION and  NO  AFTER  SHAMPOO  IS  NECESSARY; 
takes  only  a  few  minutes,  and  can  be  applied  by  yourself 
in  the  privacy  of  your  home.  Any  one  of  32  shades  you 
wish  is  given  from  the  ONE  package.  Price,  $1.25,  post- 
paid. Order  direct,  or,  if  you'd  first  like  to  see  how 
well  it  will  appear  on  your  hair 


Send  me  a  Little  Lock  of  Your 
Hair— I'll  Color  It  Without  Charge 


Cut  it  close  to  head  and  say  what  color  you  wish.  I  have  helped  thou- 
sands of  ladies  with  dandruff,  oily  or  dry  scalps,  falling- hair,  getting- 
bald,  etc.  Write  fully.  No  charge  for  frank  opinion.  "SECRETS 
of  BEAUTY,"  my  new  booklet,  mailed  free  on  request. 

L.  PIERRE  VALLIGNY,  Room  41,  No.14  E.  44th  St.,  New  York 


WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG 

We  revise  poems,  write  music  and  guarantee  to  secure 
publication  by  a  New  York  Music  Publisher.  Our  Lyric 
Editor  and  Chief  Composer  is  a  song-writer  of  national 
reputation  and  has  written  many  big  song-hits.  Submit 
poems  on  any  subject.    We  examine  them  free. 

BROADWAY  STUDIOS 

104D  Fitzgerald  Building,  Broadway  at  Times  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Learn  Nursing— NOW! 

Trained  nurses  are  scarce.  Hospitals  and 
private  patients  need  more  than  are  available.  Never  before 
such  a  demand  as  now.  Every  nurse  busy  at  good  pay.  This  is 
your  golden  opportunity  to  become  a  trained  nurse  and  easily 
secure  a  fine  position  at  $20  to  $30  per  week.  You  can  quickly 
master  our  special  Training-  Course  during  your  spare  time  at 
home  and  receive  diploma  approved  by  best  doctors.  Easy 
terms.  Hospital  experience  given  if  desired.  We  help  you 
find  employment.  Write  at  once  for  catalog.  State  age. 
AMERICAN  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Dept.  C,  1555  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management, 
etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
August  24,  1912,  of  the  PICTURE=PLAY 
MAGAZINE,  published  monthly,  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  for  April  1,  1919: 
State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  (ss.) 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  George  C. 
Smith,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  Treasurer  of  Street  & 
Smith  Corporation,  publishers  of  Picture-Play  Maga- 
zine, and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner- 
ship, management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are : 
Publishers,  Street  &  Smith  Corporation,  79-89  Sev- 
enth Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. :  editor,  Charles 
Gatchell,  79  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  :  man- 
aging editors,  Street  &  Smith  Corporation,  79-89  Sev- 
enth Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  business  managers, 
Street  &  Smith  Corporation,  79-89  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are :  Street  &  Smith  Corpora- 
tion, 79-89  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y..  a  cor- 
poration, composed  of  Ormond  G.  Smith,  89  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ;  George  C.  Smith.  89  Sev- 
enth  Avenue,   New   York,    N.   Y.  ;   Annie   K.  Smith, 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 
Ottawa  Olga. — I  am  always  prepared  for  a 
few  questions,  so  go  right  ahead.  Wallace 
Reid  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  1892. 
Wallace  Reid,  junior,  is  only  a  baby.  "Wally's" 
latest  release  up  to  date  is  "Alias  Mike  Moran." 
He  is  six  feet  tall  and  weighs  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  pounds.  About  eight  pictures  a  year 
is '  the  average.  Mary  Miles  Minter  was  born 
April  1,  1902;  Ann  Little  in  Sisson,  California,  in 
1894.    I  do  hope  you'll  write  often. 

Mary's  Fan. — Yes,  under  the  circumstances  I 
think  that  is  a  very  good  name.  The  addresses 
you  wanted  you  will  find  at  the  end  of  The 
Oracle.  Baby  Marie  Osborne  is  making  a  tour 
of  the  United  States  at  present.  Mary  Pickford's 
first  releease  for  the  First  National  will  be  "Daddy 
Long-Legs."  I  hope  I'm  nice,  and  I  hope  you  are 
not  still  sick.    Yes,  you  may  write  again. 

Rose  Buds  and  Carnations. — Little  but  far- 
reaching,  perhaps  you  meant.  You  are  quite  ac- 
complished, aren't  you?  J.  Warren  Kerrigan  is 
six  feet  one  inch  tall,  has  black  hair  and  hazel 
eyes,  and  his  weight  is  one  hundred  and  ninety 
pounds.  Lois  Wilson  was  born  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama ;  she  has  brown  hair  and  hazel  eyes. 
Such  nice  things  you  had  to  say  about  Picture- 
Play  !  Thanks.  No,  you  can't  make  me  angry. 
Come  ahead ! 

Norine  R. — Sure,  every  month,  if  you  wish  to. 
Fine !  Yes,  Flarold  Lockwood  died  October  the 
19th,  1918.  "The  Yellow  Dove"  is  the  title  of 
the  last  picture  he  made.  No,  I  don't  like  that 
name.  Can't  you  think  of  a  better  one  before 
you  write  next  time? 

Juanita. — Rupert  Julian  is  with  Universal. 
Yes,  that  is  his  right  name,  and  that  is  Stuart 
Holmes'  own  mustache.  At  least,  I  hadn't  heard 
that  he  borrowed  it  from  any  one.  You're  en- 
tirely welcome.    Yes,  quite. 


89  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  George  C. 
Smith,  Jr.,  89  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
Cora  A.  Gould,  89  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ; 
Ormond  V.  Gould,  89  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are  :  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for 
whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given ;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and 
this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

GEORGE  C.  SMITH,  Treasurer, 
of  Street  &  Smith  Corporation,  publishers. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  20th  day  of 
March,  1919.  Charles  W.  Ostertag,  Notary  Public, 
No.  49,  New  York  County.  (My  commission  ex- 
pires March  30,  1921.) 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 
The  following' addresses  are  the  ones  asked  for 
in  the  letters  to  which  The  Oracle  has  replied  in 
this  issue.  Any  of  these  players  will  send  their 
photographs,  but  they  have  so  many  requests 
each  week  that  most  of  them  have  to  ask  that  the 
fans  send  twenty-five  cents  with  each  request,  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  picture  and  the  postage: 

NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES. 

Bryant  Washburn,  Lila  Lee,  Jack  Mulhall,  Ann 
Little,  Wallace  Reid,  Eugene  O'Brien,  Wanda  Hawley, 
and  Dorothy  Davenport,  care  of  Lasky  Studios,  Vine 
Street,  Hollywood,  California. 

Albert  Ray,  William  Farnum,  Jane  and  Katherine 
Lee,  Tom  Mis,  Theda  Bara,  and  George  Walsh,  care 
of  Fox  Film  Corporation,  130  West  Forty-sixth  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Drew,  George  Cohan,  Billie 
Burke,  Marguerite  Clark,  Enrico  Caruso,  Fred  Stone, 
and  Ann  Pennington,  care  of  Paramount  Pictures 
Corporation,  485  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Olive  Thomas,  Jack  Pickford,  Mary  Pickford,  Sessue 
Hayakawa,  and  Bessie  Barriscale,  care  of  Brunton 
Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Dorothy  and  Lillian  Gish,  Robert  Harron,  and  Dick 
Barthelmess,  care  of  Sunset  Studios,  4500  Sunset 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Mabel  Normand,  Milton  Sills,  Rod  La  Rocque,  and 
Willard  Mack,  care  of  Goldwyn  Studios,  Culver  City, 
California. 

Bert  Lytell,  Alia  Nazimova,  May  Allison,  and  Viola 
Dana,  care  of  Metro  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Antonio  Moreno,  William  Duncan,  Edith  Johnson, 
and  Bessie  Love,  care  of  Vitagraph  Studios,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Dorothy  Phillips,  Marie  Walcamp,  Carmel  Myers, 
Monroe  Salisbury,  Juanita  Hansen,  and  Mary  Mac- 
Laren,  care  of  Universal  City,  California. 

Mary  Miles  Minter,  Margarita  Fisher,  and  Alan 
Forrest,  care  of  American  Film  Company,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, California. 

Corinne  Griffith,  Harry  Morey,  and  Gladys  Leslie, 
care  of  Vitagraph  Studios,  East  Fifteenth  Street  and 
Locust  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Vera  Sisson,  Vivian  Martin,  Harrison  Ford,  and 
Constance  Talmadge,  care  of  Morosco  Studios,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Anita  Stewart  and  Marshall  Neilan,  care  of  Lois 
Weber  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Viola  Vale,  Mary  Anderson,  William  Garwood,  Wini- 
fred Westover,  Casson  Ferguson,  Julian  Eltinge, 
Thomas  Holding,  Roxana  McGowan,  Kathleen  Con- 
nors, Vera  Stedman,  and  Mary  Thurman,  care  of 
Willis  &  Inglis,  Wright  and  Callender  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Charles  Ray  and  Enid  Bennett,  care  of  Ince  Studios, 
Culver  City,  California. 

Norma  Talmadge,  care  of  Select  Pictures  Corpora- 
tion, 729  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Pearl  White  and  Fannie  Ward,  care  of  Pathe  Ex- 
change, 25  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City. 


SuperfluoujHAIRallGONE 


Forever  removed  by  the  Mahler 
Method  which  kills  the  hair  root 
without  pain  or  injury  to  the  skin, 
in  the  privacy  of  your  own  home. 
Send  today  three  stamps  for  Free  Booklet 
D,  J.  MAHLER  CO.,  186-B  Mahler  Park,  Providence,  R.  1. 

11 

a  II  1  Illustrators  —  Cartoonists  —  Cora- 
IE  JB  BLJI    mercial    artists    make    big  money. 

^^-^Hr  Learn  NOW  at  home  in  spare  time 
OlA  11^  hy  our  new  instruction  method, 
fP^Mk  111  Handsome  booklet  free  explains  every- 
1  thing.    Write  for  it  today.    Get  our 

Special  Free  Outfit  offer. 
Washington  School  of  Art,  Inc.  1402  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


/or 

ONE 


DRAWING 


NewWcmderfiil 

Waif  to 
RemoveWrinkles 
and  Blemishes 
I,ooHYear<fTfouiig«r 


PRINCESS  TOKIO  presents  to  the 
women  of  America  a  new  way  to 
remove  wrinkles  and  blemishes — 
THE  ORIENTAL  WAY!  No  masks,  no  plasters, 
no  massage,  no  exercise,  no  rollers.  This  new, 
scientific  treatment  is  simply  marvelous.  The 
lovely  little  women  of  the  Orient  have  known 
these  secrets  for  hundreds  of  years  as  they  have 
been  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. The  Japanese  women  are  famous  for  the 
beauty  of  their  complexions  and  these  same 

<A  Lovely,  Soft,  Velvety  Skins 

which  nature  has  adorned  with  the  tints  of  the 
rose  are  now  within  the  reach  of  any  woman 
who  will  follow  the  simple  rules  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Princess  Tokio  Beauty  Book,  which 
we  will  send  FREE  to  any  woman  who  will  write 
for  it.  Princess  Tokio  does  not  ask  you  to  wait 
a  long  time  for  results— only 

^  A  Few  Days — and  Lo!  All 

Wrinkles  and  Blemishes  are  Gone 

You  use  this  treatment  in  the  privacy  of  your 
room  in  your  home.  Just  a  few  moments  at  a 
time.  The  results  will  amaze  and  delight  you. 
We  ask  you  to  send  right  now  for  the 

PRINCESS  TOKIO 
BEAUTY  BOOK 

It  will  prove  to  you  how  quickly  all  wrinkles 
and  blemishes  may  be  removed.  Under 
my  treatment  they  simply  vanish.  You  will 
look  years  younger  and  more 
charming.  Don't  waste  a  single 
day.  Write  at  once,  and  the  book 
will  go  to  you  in  a  plain,  sealed 
wrapper.  Address 

PRINCESS  TOKIO 

Dept.  617,  159  N.  State  St., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


2  Movie  Pennants  for  10c 

To  introduce  our  catalog  of  Movie 
Books,  etc.,  we  are  selling  these  pen- 
nants at  bargain  prices.  Just  the  thing 
for  your  Den,  etc.  Each  pennant  of  a 
different  Star.  Made  of  Felt  and  come 
in  assorted  colors.  Will  send  two  for 
10c,  12  for  50c.  or  25  for  one  dollar. 
Order  before  they  are  all  gone. 

ROYAL  PENNANT  CO.,  Dept.  C,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Factory  !2  Rider 

SAVES  YOU  MONEY. 

Buy  direct  and  save  $10  to  $20  on  a  bicycle. 
RANGER  BICYCLES  now  come  in  44  styles,  colors 
and  sizes.   Greatly  improved;  prices  reduced. 
Other  reliable  models  also-  WE  DELIVER 

I  FREE  to  you  on  approval  andSOdays  trial  and 
4  riding  test. 

Our  bis  FREE  catalog  shows  everything 
new  in  bicycles  and  sundries.  Write  for  it. 
TIDCC  lamps,  wheels,  parts  and  supplies 
I  IrlEO  at  half  usual  prices. 
Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires,  or  sundries  until 
you  get  our  wonderful  new  offers,  low  prices 
and  liberal  terms.  A  postal  brings  everything. 

CYCLE  COMPANY 
Dept.  L101  Chicago 


Ranger 
Electric 
Lighted 
Motorbike 


MEAD 


that 
perfect 
gr oo  min  g 
marks  the  smart 
woman  or  refinement; 
that  hair  on  her  arms  or 
underarms   would  spoil  the 
effect  of  a  smart  gown. 

The 

Famous  French 
Depilatory  Powder 
will  remove  superfluous  hair  in  five  minutes  in  the  dainty,  comfortable 
way  which  does  not  stimulate  the  later  growth,  but  reduces  it. 

50c  and  $  1 .00  at  drug  and  department  stores,  or  we  will  mad  direct  on  receipt  of  price  in  U.  S.  A. 
75c  and  $1.50  elsewhere.  HALL  &  RUCKEL,  Inc.,  221  Washington  St.,  New  York 


Rest  assured 

,  Faulty 

Pajamas  and  Mght  Shirts 

"TheNlGHTwear  of  a  Nation!" 
Exceeds  Expectations 


at  11,886  dealers  E.ROSENFELD  &  CO.  Balto.  and  NewYoi* 


RESURRECTONE 

TRVtl  rt\ARK  REGISTERED 


Get  Rid  of  that  Nasal 
Twang  on  YOUR 
Phonograph. 

This  remarkable  reproducer 
gives  sounds  their  proper 
expression  and  rhythm.  Its 
naturalness  and  warmth  of 
color  makes  the  sound  a  true 
"resurrection"  of 
the  original. 

Applicable  to  any  machine. 
You'll  be  delighted  with  it. 
Send  $10  if  nickel  "plated,  or  $12.50  if  gold  plated,  and  the 
RESURRECTONE  will  be  sent  postage  paid.  State  make  of 
instrument.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

HOFFAY  TALKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Dept.  306.        3  W.  29th  St.,  New  York  City 


100  Photos  of  Movie  Stars 

Reproduced  in  half  tones.  Yourfavor- 
ites  are  all  here — Chaplin,  Bushman, 
Pickford,  Bara,  Pearl  White,  Joyce, 
Clark,  etc.  All  .the  Stars  in  real 
classy  poses.  Suitable  for  framing. 
Set  mail  for  15c.  with  catalog  of  other 
movie  articles. 

YOUNG'S  PHOTO  CO.,  Dept.  D,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Money  in  Photoplays! 

Big  demand  and  high  prices  paid  for  the  right  kind. 
Can  you  write  them?  Here  is  an  easy  and  sure  way 
to  find  out.  Send  10c  for  our  Test-Lesson  and  Talent- 
Detector,  which  will  quickly  show  whether  or  not  you 
are  adapted  to  this  work.  Get  this  unique  and  in- 
structive publication  at  once  and  learn  if  you  have 
or  have  not  the  necessary  imagination  and  ability  to 
produce  picture-play  scenarios.  Delay  may  mean  lost 
opportunities.  Send  dime  or  stamps  today. 
PHOTOPLAY  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  3,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Does  Your  Hand 
Itph  for  a  Pencil? 

yOU  don't  have  to  be  a  genius.  If  you 
*  have  that  liking  tor  drawing,  you 
may  have  in  you  the  making  of  a  suc- 
cessful cartoonist  or  illustrator.  Write  to- 
day for  your  free  copy  of  "A  Road  to  Big- 
ger Things"  telling  how  America's  32 
greatest  cartoonists  will  help  you  de- 
velop your  talent  profitably.  FEDERAL 
School  of  Applied  Cartooning. 
9622  Warner  Bldg.,  Minneapolis. 


MOVIE  ACTING 

A  fascinating  profession  that  pays  big.  Would  you 
like  to  know  if  you  are  adapted  to  this  work  ?  Send  ioc. 
for  our  Twelve-Hour  Talent  Tester  or  Key  to  Movie 
Acting  Aptitude  and  find  whether  or  not  you  are  suited 
to  take  up  Movie  Acting.  Instructive  and  valuable. 
Send  dime  or  stamps  today.  Interesting,  Illustrated 
Booklet  on  Movie  Acting  included  FREE! 
FILM  INFORMATION  BUREAU,  Station  R,  Jackson,  Mich. 


ON 
CREDIT 


SEND  NO  MONEY.    Any  Diamond  shipped  for 
inspection,  charges   prepaid.     Examine  carefully— 
if  satisfied  pay  1-5  and  keep  it— balance  10*  monthly. 
If  unsatisfactory,  return,  our  expense.     DON'T   PAY  A   CENT  unless 
you're  sure  Lyon  Diamonds  are  SUPERIOR  VALUE.     Every  Diamond 
guaranteed.    Exchangeable  at  YEARLY  INCREASE  in  VALUE  of  8*. 
Send  TO-DAY  for  FREE   Catalogue  No.  61A.     10fc  Discount  on  all  Cash 
Purchases.   J.  M.  LYON  &  CO.,  1  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Stars  of  the  stage 
and  screen  and 
women  prominent 
i  i  society  every- 
where, use  and 
heartily  recom- 
mend 'LASH- 
BROW-INE". 


Remember  the  full 
name  "LASH- 
BROW-INE",  the 
Original  and  Gen- 
uine. Look  for  the 
picture  of  The 
Girl  with  the  Rose, 
which  is  on  every  box. 


Do  YOUR  Eyes  Express  Charm  and  Beauty? 

Are  they  framed  with  long,  silky,  luxuriant  Eyelashes  and  well  formed  Eyebrows?  Or, 
are  you  suffering  from  the  handicap  of  short,  uneven  Eyelashes  and  straggling  Eyebrows? 
If  Nature  has  been  unkind  and  denied  you  the  heritage  of  those  Beauty  Assets — beautiful 
eyelashes  and  eyebrows — you  can  easily  and  quickly  overcome  this  handicap  if  you  will  use 
for  a  short  time  a  little 


which  nourishes  and  stimulates  them  in  a  natural  manner.  Results  will  amaze  and  delight 
you.  Stars  of  stage  and  screen  and  women  prominent  in  society,  use  and  recommend  this 
efficient  preparation.    Will  YOU  not  try  "LASH-BROW-INE"  ? 


LASH-BROW-INE "  is  a  pure,  delicately  scented 
cream,  guaranteed  absolutely  harmless.  It  has  been 
tested  and  approved  by  noted  chemists  and  beauty 
specialists  throughout  the  country.  Thousands  of  women 
have  been  delighted  with  the  results  obtained  by  its  use, 
Why  not  you?   An  inva  uable  aid  to  beauty. 


TWO  SIZES,  50c  AND  $1 

Send  price  and  we  will  mail  you  "LASH-BROW-INE" 
and  our  Beauty  Booklet  "The  Woman  Beautiful"  pre- 
paid under  plain  cover.  Remit  by  coin,  currency,  U.  S. 
stamps,  or  money  order.  SATISFACTION  ASSURED 
OR  PRICE  REFUNDED. 


The  wonderful  success  attained  by  "LASH-BROW-INE"  has  caused  the  name  to 
he  closely  imitated.  There  is  only  one  genuine  "LASH-BROW-INE".  Avoid 
imitations.  Look  for  the  picture — same  as  above — of  The  Girl  with  the  Rose. 
It's  on  every  box.    Remember  the   full   name  "LASH-BROW-INE". 

i  Maybell  Laboratories,  4305—47  Grand  Blvd.,  Chicago  | 


(ream 


THE  cooling,  soothing  influence  of 
this  snow-white  cream  upon  the 
tender,  sunburned  skin  brings  grateful 
relief  to  home  gardeners  and  others 
whose  vocation  or  recreation  exposes 
them  to  the  weather. 

This  fragrant,  invigorating  emollient, 
Hinds  Cream,  cleanses  and  refines  the 
skin  and  adds  a  charm  of  freshness  to 
the  complexion  that  is  always  a  source 
of  gratification  to  the  vast  number  of 
attractive  women  who  have  learned  its 
virtues. 

You  should  at  least  try  Hinds  Honey  and 
,  Almond  Cream,  now;  also 

l  the  other  dainty  pink- pack- 

aged requisites  that  will  add 
to  your  daily  comfort  and 
enjoyment. 

' .   -  SAMPLES:  Be  sure  to  enclose  stamps 

;-,  with  your  request.   Hinds  Honey  and 

Almond  Cream  2c.  Both  Cold  and 
Disappearing  Cream  4c.  Talcum  2c. 
Trial  Cake  Soap  8c.  Sample  Face 
Powder  2c,  Trial  Size  15c.  Attractive 
Week-end  Box  50c. 


Hinds  Cream 
Toilet 
Necessities 
are  selling 
everywhere 
or  will  be 
mailed, 
postpaid  in 
U.  5.  A.  from 
Laboratory. 


A.  S.  HINDS,  251  WEST  STREET 
PORTLAND,  MAINE 


ARM  AND 
BOTH 

©  A.S.H. 


What  do  we  see 
tonight? 

First  make  a  note  of  the 
theatres  that  are  showing 
Paramount  and  Artcraft 
motion    pictures — 

Then  you  will  have  only 
the  "better  pictures"  to 
choose  from. 


TRADE  v-fc~fr  ^NIARH, 


Motion  ^pictures  " 


These  two  trade-marks  are  the  sure  way  of  identifying 
Paramount  and  Artcraft  pictures — and  the  theatres  that 
show  them. 


Paramount  and 
Artcraft  Stars' 
Latest  Productions 

Save  the  list!   And  see  the 
picture  ! 

Paramount 

John  Barrymore  in  "THE  TEST  OF  HONOR" 
*Enid  Bennett  in 

"The  Haunted  Bedroom" 

Billie  Burke  in 

"Good  Gracious  Annaeelle" 
Lina  Cavalieri  in  "The  Two  Brides" 
Marguerite  Clark  in 

"Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen" 
Ethel  Clayton  in  "VlCKY  Van" 

*Dorothy  Dalton  in 

"The  Lady  of  RedIButte" 
Dorothy  Gish  in  "I'll  Get  Him  Yet" 
Lila  Lee  in  "RUSTLING  A  BRIDE" 

'Oh!   You  Women" 

A  John  Emerson-Anita  Loos  Production 
Vivian  Martin  in  "The  Home  Town  Girl" 
Shirley  Mason  in  "THE  FINAL  CLOSE  Up" 
*Charles  Ray  in  "THE  BuSHER" 

Wallace  Reid  in  "The  ROARING  Road" 
Bryant  Washburn  in  "SOMETHING  To  Do" 

Paramount- Artcraft  Specials 

"The  Hun  Within," 

with  a  Special  Star  Cast 
"Private  Peat"  with  Private  Harold  Peat 
"Little  Women"  {from  Louisa  A'cott's 

famous  book),  A  Wm.  Brady  Production 
"Sporting  Life" 

A  Maurice  Tourneur  Production 
"The  Silver  King,"  starring 

William  Faversham 

"The  False  Faces" 

A  Thos.  H.  Ince  Production 


Artcraft 


Enrico  Caruso  i 
George  M.  Cohi 


i  "My  Cousin" 

n  in 

Hit  the  Trail  Holliday" 
Cecil  B.  de  Mille's  Production 

"For  Better,  For  Worse" 
Douglas  Fairbanks  in 

"The  Knickerbocker  Buckaroo" 
Elsie  Ferguson  in  "EYES  OF  THE  SOUL" 
D.  W.  Griffith's  Production 

"True  Heart  Susie" 
*William  S.Hart  in  "The  Money  Corral" 
Mary  Pickford  in  "CAPTAIN  KlDD,  JR." 
Fred  Stone  in     "Johnny  Get  Your  Gun" 

Paramount  Comedies 

Paramount-Arbuckle  Comedy  "LOVE" 

Paramount-Mack  Sennett  Comedies 

"When  Love  is  Blind" 
"Love's  False  Faces" 
Paramount-FIagg  Comedy 

"Welcome  Little  Stranger" 
Paramount-Drew  Comedy 

"Harold,  the  Last  of  the  Saxons" 

^Supervision  of  Thomas  H.  Ince 
Paramount-Bray  Pictograph 

One  each  week 

Paramount-Burton  Holmes 

Travel  Pictures  One  each  week 

And   remember  that   any  Paramount  or 
Artcraft  picture  that  you  haven't  seen  is  as 
new  as  a  book  you  have  never  read. 


FAMOUS  PLAYERS -LASKY  CORPORATION 

ADOLPH  ZUKORPrw.  JESSE  L.LASKY  Vice  Pres.  CECIL  B.  DE  MILLE  D/rvctorGeneml 

-NEW  YORIO  •  J 


I  i  T  HA\  E  no  doubt  that  the  amateur  creative  mind  can  be  trained  and 
I  developed  under  proper  systems  and  competent  teachers.  .  .  From 
what  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  the  Palmer  Plan,  I  may  say  that  I  re- 
gard it  as  probably  the  most  efficacious  method  now  in  existence  for  developing 
the  amateur  creative  mind;  while  the  Manuscript  Sales  Department  it  seems  to 
me,  is  certain  to  be  of  benefit  not  only  to  photoplay  authors  but  to  producers  as 
well.  I  am  naturally  interested  in  any  development  that  will  make  for  successful 
scenario  writers  because  there  is  always  a  demand  for  original  and  well  con- 
ceived material."  , 

[Director-General  Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation]  C^^^f7^-^---^ 

m  does  -Hkis  remarkable  letter 
from  Cecil  BdeMille  mean  ro  YOU? 


Read  it  again — and  again — for  this  is  no  ordinary  letter  of  lukewarm  indorsement. 

It  is  a  significant  message  from  the  foremost  director  in  the  motion  picture  field — one  of 
the  world's  highest  screen  authorities.  It  is  a  high-power  statement  from  the  man  who 
stands  at  the  very  apex  of  achievement — the  man  whose  name  is  a  warranty  of  high-calibre 
photoplays. 

And  this  remarkable  letter,  mind  you,  typifies  the  attitude  of  the  entire  motion  picture 
industry  toward  the  Palmer  Plan  cf  Photoplay  Writing.  For  the  Palmer  Photoplay  Insti- 
tute is  filling  a  definite,  vital  need  by  serving  as  a  Clearing  House  for  the  interchange  of 
photoplay  ideas — and  by  acting  as  the  logical  connecting  link  between  producer  and  writer. 


The  Palmer  Plan  is  making  photoplay  authors 
out  of  many  people  who  never  dreamed  that 
their  names  would  loom  large  on  the  silver 
screen.  One  member  secured  a  staff  scenario 
position  three  weeks  after  enrollment.  An- 
other member  succeeded  in  having  his  first 
story  accepted  and  produced.  Another,  after 
struggling  unsuccessfullv  for  years,  received 
$500  for  his  initial  effort  through  us.  An- 
other, a  busy  housewife  and  mother  of  four  chil- 
dren, is  earning  over  $200  monthly  from  spare- 
time  work.  Still  another  rose  in  a  few  months 
from  an  underpaid  clerical  position  to  As- 
sistant Managing  Editor  of  one  of  the  largest 
film  companies.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  but 
what  we  receive  a  letter  from  some  grateful 
member  with  the  story  of  his  or  her  success. 
And  that,  after  all.  is,  the  thing  that  counts — i 
the  thing  that  interests  you. 

Understand — there  is  no  magic  or  mystery 
about  what  the  Palmer  Plan  will  do  for  you. 
It  is  simply  a  concise,  clean-cut  plan  that  shows 
you  how  to  put  your  "movie"  ideas  and  plots 
into  definite,  cashable  form.  It  is  the  only 
plan  of  photoplay  training  that  carries  you  ail 
the  way  through — from  primary  instruction  on 
to  Advisory  Service  and.  then  on  to  Marketing 
Service. 

Through  our  Personal  Advisory  Service  Bu- 
reau,   Frederick    Palmer — one    of    the  best- 


known  screen  authors  in  America — takes  your 
bare  "movie"  idea  just  as  it  is,  and  shows  you 
how  to  develop  it  properly  ;  how  to  blend  mys- 
tery, suspense,  sensation  and  surprise  :  how  to 
create  "human  interest*'  situations  that  tug  at 
the  heart  strings  of  your  audience ;  how  to 
shape  your  "movie"  plot  into  a  photoplay  of 
tense  moments  and  smashing  climax.  And  re- 
member— the  criticisms  you  get  are  absolutely 
individual ;  you  get  the  personal  help,  the  per- 
sonal coaching  of  a  recognized  master  of  pho- 
toplay construction — the  man  who  in  9 
months  wrote  52  scenarios  for  "Universal." 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to  develop  your  cre- 
ative imagination  to  the  fullest  extent — if  you 
want  to  know  how  to  turn  your  "movie"  ideas 
into  monev — if  you  want  to  know  the  top  prices 
($100  to  $1000^)  producers  are  willing  to  pay 
for  acceptable  plots — the  least  you  can  do  is  to 
send  today  for  our  new  illustrated  booklet.  "The 
Secret  of  Successful  Photoplay  Writing."  Ex- 
plains the  Palmer  Plan  in  detail — shows  the 
practical  advantages  of  our  Personal  Advisory 
Service  and  Manuscript  Sales 
Department — shows  our  iron- 
clad,    money-back     Guarantee.    Q^-^  -i*H; 

Booklet 


Your  copy  is  waiting  for  you- 
and  it's  free.   Send  for  it 


todav — mail 
NOW" ! 


the  coupon 


FREE 


Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation, 

727  I.  W.  Hellman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  new  booklet,  "The  Secret  of 
Successful  Photoplay  Writing."  Also — Special  Supplement  containing 
autographed  letters  from  the  leading  producers,  stars,  directors,  etc. 


Name   

St.  and  No. 
City  


State, 


Palmer  Plan  of  Photoplay  Writi 


■TZAR  OUT  HESE. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4565,  SCR  ANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  post- 
tion,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


I'm  as  Good  a  Man  as  Jim!9' 

"They  made  him  manager  today,  at  a  fine  increase  in  salary.  He's  the  fourth  man 
in  the  office  to  be  promoted  since  January.  And  all  were  picked  for  the  same  reason — 
they  had  studied  in  spare  time  with  the  International  Correspondence  Schools  and 
learned  to  do  some  one  thing  better  than  the  rest  of  us. 

"I've  thought  it  all  out,  Grace.  I'm  as  good  a  man  as  any  one  of  them.  All  I  need 
is  special  training — and  I'm  going  to  get  it.  If  the  I.  C.  S.  can  raise  other  men's  salaries 
it  can  raise  mine.  If  it  can  bring  a  better  home  with  more  comforts  to  Jim  and  his 
family  it  can  do  it  for  us.  See  this  coupon? 
It  means  my  start  toward  a  better  job  and  I'm 
going  to  mail  it  to  Scranton  tonight!" 

Thousands  of  men  now  know  the  joy  of  happy, 
prosperous  homes  because  they  let  the  Interna- 
tional Correspondence  Schools  prepare  them  in 
spare  hours  for  bigger  work  and  better  pay.  You 
will  find  them  in  offices,  shops,  stores,  mills, 
mines,  factories,  on  railroads— everywhere. 

Why  don't  you  study  some  one  thing  and  get 
ready  for  a  real  job,  at  a  salary  that  will  give  your 
wife  and  children  the  things  you  would  like  them 
to  have 

You  can  do  it!  Pick  the  position  you  want  in 
the  work  you  like  best  and  the  I.  C.  S.  will  pre- 
pare you  for  it  right  in  your  own  home,  in  your 
spare  time — you  need  not  lose  a  day  or  a  dollar 
from  your  present  occupation. 

Yes,  you  can  do  it!  More  than  a  million  have 
done  it  in  the  last  twenty-seven  years.  More  than 
100,000  are  doing  it  right  now  Join  them  without 
another  day's  delay.  Mark  and  mail  this  coupon ! 


(     □  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

□  Electric  Lighting  and  Railways 
Electric  Wiring 
Telegraph  Engineer 
Telephone  Work 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Machine  Shop  Practice 

__Toolmaker 

□  Gas  Engine  Operating 

□  CIVIL  ENGINEER 
□Surveying  and  Mapping 

MINE  FOREMAN  OR  ENGINEER 
STATIONARY  ENGINEER 
Marine  Engineer 
_Ship  Draftsman 

□  ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  Builder 
Architectural  Draftsman 
Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Engineer 
PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
Textile  Overseer  or  Supt. 
CHEMIST 


!  a 


□  SALESMANSHIP 

□  ADVERTISING 

□  Window  Trimmer 
□Show  Card  Writer 
□Sign  Painter 

□  Railroad  Trainman 
□ILLU  STRATING 

□  Cartooning 

□  BOOKKEEPER 

□  Stenographer  and  Typist 

□  Cert.  Public  Accountant 

□  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

□  Railway  Accountant 

□  Commercial  Law 

□  GOOD  ENGLISH 


□  Teacher 


Common  School  Subjects 

□  Math  ematics 

□  CIVIL  SERVICE 

□  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

□  AUTOMOBILE  OPERATING 

□  Anto  Repairing 

□  Navigation         I  □  Spanlib 

□  AGRICULTURE  ■□Fr»neh 

□  Poultry  Raising  ■□  Itsllan 


Name  

Present 
Occupation. 

Street 
and  No.  


If  You  Like 
DIAMONDS- 

Read  This! 

Now  for  the  first  time  you  can 
own  and  wear  beautiful  jewels 
without  the  heavy  expense  of 
buying  diamonds.  Think  of  it! 
A  few  dollars  will  buy  in  this 
new  precious  gem  what  $500  to  $600 
bought  before  in  diamonds.  Sounds 
impossible,  but  it's  true— Listen, 

Liberty  Gems 

Set  in  14  Karat  Solid  Gold 

are  America's  own  glorious  precious  gems 
—jewels  so  wonderfully  brilliant,  so  lasting 

of  lustre,  so  beautiful  in  color  that  only  genuine 
blue  white  South  African  diamonds  can  compare 
with  them.  LIBERTY  GEMS  stand  every  Dia- 
mond Test.  A  hard  steel  file  will  not  scratch  them. 
They  cut  glass  like  diamonds— stand  fire  and  acid : 
nothing  can  mar  or  mark  their  wondrous  beauty. 
So  perfect  in  color,  so  perfect  in  cut  are  LIBERTY 
GEMS  that  side  by  side  with  diamonds  they  baffle 
diamond  buyers  to  distinguish  the  difference. 

$100.00  Forfeit  Guarantee 

LIBERTY  GEMS  in  many  ways  are  even  better 
than  diamonds,  as  we  guarantee  to  pay  $100.00 
In  cash  to  any  person  who  finds  a  diamond  im- 
perfection such  as  carbon  spots,  feathers,  etc.,  in  a 
LIBERTY  GEM. 

30  Days'  Trial 

Free  Examination— Easy  Credit  Terms 

To  see  this  wonderful  American  precious  stone 
you  need  not  send  one  penny  in  advance.  From  cata- 
log select  the  size  and  style  of  mounting.  After  ex- 
amination, if  you  wish  to  wear  the  jewel,  deposit  small  firEt 
payment  of  Easy  Terms.  After  wearing  30  full  days,  if  you  de- 
cide the  LIBERTY  GEM  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  return  it 
at  our  expense  and  your  deposit  will  be  instantly  refunded. 

A  Wonderful  Book  FREE 

The  story  of  LIBERTY/  """—"'">"—<* 
GEMS  reads  like  fiction,  but  >         ,   .  „ 
every  word  is  true.  This/   Catalog  Coupon 

mOSt  interesting  Story  is  in/   Square  Deal  Miller.  Pres. 

a  beautiful  catalog  show-/  miller-hoefer  CO. 
ing  a  wonderful  assort-/      catalog  D»Pt  28 

ment   Of    LIBERT  Yf  »3  State  Street.  Detroit,  M  Icfc. 

GEMS  mounted  in  thef   Dear  sir:— 
latest  and  most  up-to-/      Send    "    without  obligation, 
Catalog  of  LIBERTY  GEMS— 


date  14  Karat  Solid  Gold/ 
Rings  and  Jewelry.  The  f 

book  is  Free.  Send  your  > 


name  and  address — no 
obligation*  Send  to-  f 
day.  ♦ 
•qusreOeelMlller.Pree.  f  ^ 

Miller -Hoefer  Co.  /  Name 

Catalog  Dept.  28  / 
33  State  Street  f 
Detroit,  Michigan  t AddrgM 


FREE  Test  offer  —  introductory 
direct  prices ;  and  Easy  Terms. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.') 
Harold  H.  K. — Crazy  to  get  in  the  movies,  eh? 
You  must  be.  Charlie  Chaplin  imitators  seem  to 
be  out  of  vogue  of  late.  They  never  were  very 
popular  with  the  public,  either.  Charles  Chaplin 
was  born  in  France,  of  English  parents.  He 
appeared  in  "A  Night  in  a  London  Music  Hall," 
before  leaving  to  join  the  old  Keystone  Com- 
edies. 

A.  P.  B. — Marie  Walcamp  recently  played  in 
"Tongues  of  Flame,"  adapted  from  Bret  Harte's 
novel,  "In  the  Carquinez  Woods."  Alfred  Whit- 
man played  opposite  her.  Pearl  White's  latest 
picture  is  a  serial  called  "The  Lightning  Raider." 
June  Caprice  is  not  working  at  the  present  time. 
Ruth  Roland  is  playing  in  a  new  serial  for  Pathe, 
having  completed  "Hands  Up."  Thanks  awfully 
for  the  friendship. 

Salome. — I  should  think  you  would  be  seeing 
cross-eyed.  I  did,  just  to  read  it!  If  the}-  gave 
me  the  whole  magazine  I  don't  believe  that,  even 
then,  I  would  have  room  to  answer  all  your  ques- 
tions, so  how  do  you  expect  me  to  do  it  in  my 
own  department?  Be  reasonable !  If  you  will 
cut  down  your  questions  to  about  one-half  million, 
I  could  answer  them.  I'm  perfectly  willing  to 
greet  you  with  open  arms  because  my  arms  are 
big,  but  not  your  questions,  because  my  depart- 
ment isn't.  Come  again  some  time  when  you 
haven't  so  much  to  ask. 

Blue  Eyes. — Mary  Miles  Minter  is  very  blond. 
Pearl  White  was  born  in  Springfield,  Missouri,  in 
1889.  The  person  you  ask  about  was  not  in  the 
cast. 

Betsy. — Ann  Little  has  played  in  mam-  pictures 
with  Herbert  Rawlinson  at  the  old  Universal. 
The  most  popular  of  their  pictures  was  the  serial 
called  "The  Black  Box."  The  part  you  ask  about 
in  "Johanna  Enlists"  was  played  by  Emory  John- 
son. He  also  plays  the  part  of  a  crook  in  one 
of  Wallace  Reid's  latest  pictures  called  "Alias 
Mike  Moran,"  adapted  from  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  story,  "Open  Sesame." 

An  Old  Maid. — Whoever  told  you  that  about 
Pearl  White?  Don't  you  believe  it.  My,  you 
have  the  funniest  notions  about  the  players.  No, 
they  weren't  Mary  Pickford's  children.  Where 
did  you  ever  get  the  notion  that  she  had  any? 
She  has  not.  There  is  an  actor  by  the  name  of 
George  Walsh;  perhaps  he  is  the  one  you  mean. 
There  is  no  one  by  the  other  name;  at  least  I 
have  never  heard  of  him. 

Babe. — Yes,  we  were  all  very  sorry  about  Har- 
old Lockwood's  death.  Jack  Pickford's  wife  is 
Olive  Thomas.  Yes,  she  is  very  pretty.  In  fact, 
Harrison  Fisher  has  pronounced  her  the  most 
beautiful  girl  in  America.  The  part  of  the  sick 
lieutenant  in  "Johanna  Enlists"  was  played  by 
Emory  Johnson.  Mary  Miles  Minter  has  a  sister 
in  pictures,  named  Margaret  Shelby.  She  plays 
in  one  ot  Mary's  latest  pictures,  "Wives  and 
Other  WivtV  Clara  Kimball  Young  has  her 
own  company.  Look  for  her  in  "Cheating  Cheat- 
ers." 


ALL  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS 


I  want,  through  this  advertisement, 
to  establish  as  friendly  business  re- 
lations with  you  as  I  possibly  can. 
I  want  you  to  realize  also,  that  it  is 
my  earnest  e  ffort  and  intention  to 
erive  you  full  honest  value  fox 
every  dollar  that  you  spend  with 
me.  This  is  the  only  way  I  can  suc- 
ceed. My  advertisement  has  ap- 
peared in  the  leading-  magazines 
continuously  for  more  than  four 
years. 

I  am  building-  up  my  business  on 
the  foundation  of  g-ood  value  and 
square  dealing's.  I  am  saving  thou- 
sands of  satisfied  customers  thou- 
sands of  dol  lars,  by  supplying- perfect 
—  late  style— visible  writing—  type- 
writers, at  remarkably  low  prices. 

All  my  transactions  are  handled 
throughout  by  personal  correspon- 
dence. I  assure  you  every  courtesy 
and  consideration,  in  your  dealings 
with  me.  Your  order  will  have  my 
prompt,  careful,  personal  attention. 
I  will  be  glad  to  do  business  with 
you. 


TYPEWRITER  SENSATION 

Free  TRIAL— Use  As  You  Pay 

Send  me  only  $4.00  a  month  until  the  low  total  price  of  $53.15  is 
paid,  and  the  machine  is  yours 

This  is  absolutely  the  most  generous  typewriter  offer  ever  made.  Do  not  rent  a 
machine  when  you  can  pay  $4.00  a  month  and  own  one.  Think  of  it — Buying  a 
$100.00  machine  for  $53.15.    Cash  price,  $50.35.    Never  before  has  anything  like  this  been  attempted. 

vE,  SMITH  PREMIER 

Perfect  machines,  standard  size,  one  motion  keyboard  of  standard  universal  arrangement.  The 
entire  line  of  writing  completely  visible  at  all  times  has  the  inbuilt  tabulator  with  billing  devices, 
the  two  color  ribbon — with  automatic  reverse  and  key  controlled  shift,  automatic  flexible 
paper  feed — automatic  paper  fingers,    the  back   spacer — ball  bearing  car-  y     —  — 

H.  A.  Smith 


Room  342-218  N.  Wells  St., 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


riage  action— ball  bearing  shift  action— ball  bearing  type  bars— in  fact,  every  late  style  » 
feature  and  modern  operating  convenience.  Comes  to  you  with  everything  complete,  f 
tools,  cover,  operating  book  and  instructions,  ribbon,  practice  paper— nothing  extra  / 
to  buy.  You  cannot  imagine  the  pertection  of  this  beautiful  reconstructed  typewriter  until  you  » 
have  seen  it.  I  have  sold  several  thousand  of  these  perfect  latest  style  Smith  Premier  * 
machines  at  this  bargain  price,  and  every  one  of  these  thousands  of  satisfiea  cus-  / 
tomers  had  this  beautiful,  strictly  up-to-date  machine  on  five  days'  free  trial  g 
before  deciding  to  buy  it.  I  will  send  it  to  you  F.  O.  B.  Chicago  for  five  days'  free  /  n  Ship  me  the  No.-lO  Smith 
trial.  It  will  sell  itself,  but  if  you  are  not  satisfied  that  this  is  the  greatest  /  Premier  F.O.B.  Chicago,  as 
typewriter  you  ever  saw,  you  can  return  it  at  my  expense.  You  won't  want  /  described  in  this  advertise- 
to  return  it  after  you  try  it— you  cannot  equal  this  wonderful  value  anywhere.  #      ment.   I  will  pay  you  the 

/     $44.00    balance   of  the  SPE- 

You  Take  No  Risk— Put  In  Your  Order  Now  /  ^^l^^A^. 

When  the  typewriter  arrives  deposit  with  the  express  agent  $9.15  and  take  the  machine  /  The  title  to  remain  in  you  until 
for  five  days'  trial.  If  you  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  best  typewriter  you  ever  saw  »  fully  paid  for.  It  IS  understood 
keep  it  and  send  me  $4.00  a  month  until  my  bargain  price_of_S53.15  is  paid.    If  yon  don't  /       that  I  have  five  days  In  which  to 

examine  and  try  the  typewriter.  If  I 
choose  not  to  keep  It  I  will  carefully 

own  and  use  these  typewriters  and  think  them  the  best  ever  manufactured. 
The  supply  at  this  price  is  very  limited,  the  price  will  probably  be  raised  when  my  / 
next  advertisement  appears,  so  don't  delay.    Fill  in  the  coupon  today— mail  to  me  * 
—the  typewriter  will  be  shipped  promptly.    There  is  no  red  tape.    I  employ  no  / 
solicitors -no  collectors— no  chattel  mortcaee.     It  is  simplv  understood  that  I  * 
retain  title  to  the  machine  until  the  full  S53.15  is  paid.    You  cannot  lose.    II  is  / 
the  greatest  typewriter  opportunity  you  will  ever  have.    Do  not  send  me  one  g 
cent.    Get  the  coupon  in  the  malls  today— sure.  / 

HARRY  A.  SMITH,  342-31^0ells  st"  > 


want  it,  return  it  to  the  express  agent,  receive  your  $9.15  and  return  the  machine  » 
to  me.  I  will  pay  the  return  express  charges.  This  machine  is  guaranteed  lust  9 
as  if  you  paid  $1  00.00  tor  it.    It  is  standard.   Over  one  hundred  thousand  people  M 


repack  it  and  return  it  to  the  express 
agent.  It  is  understood  that  you  give 
the  standard  guarantee  for  one  year. 


Name 
Address 


XewlVonderful 

Waif  To 
KemoveWriukles 
and  Blemishes 
looXYearx  Younger 


3 


PRINCESS  TOKIO  presents  to  the 
women  of  America  a  new  way  to 
remove  wrinkles  and  blemishes — 
THE  ORIENTAL  WAY!  No  masks,  no  plasters, 
no  massage,  no  exercise,  no  rollers.  This  new, 
scientific  treatment  is  simply  marvelous.  The 
lovely  little  women  of  the  Orient  have  known 
these  secrets  for  hundreds  of  years  as  they  have 
been  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. The  Japanese  women  are  famous  for  the 
beauty  of  their  complexions  and  these  same 

;  =|  Lovely,  Soft,  Velvety  Skins 

which  nature  has  adorned  with  the  tints  of  the 
rose  are  now  within  the  reach  of  any  woman 
who  will  follow  the  simple  rules  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Princess  Tokio  Beauty  Book,  which 
we  will  send  FREE  to  any  woman  who  will  write 
for  it.  Princess  Tokio  does  not  ask  you  to  wait 
a  long  time  for  results— only 

f  A  Few  Days — and  Lo!  All 

Wrinkles  and  Blemishes  are  Gone 

You  use  this  treatment  in  the  privacy  of  your 
room  in  your  home.  Just  a  few  moments  at  a 
time.  The  results  will  amaze  and  delight  you. 
We  ask  you  to  send  right  now  for  the 

PRINCESS  TOKIO 
BEAUTY  BOOK 

It  will  prove  to  you  how  quickly  all  wrinkles 
and  blemishes  may  be  removed 
my  treatment  they  simply  vanish, 
look    years    younger    and  more 
charming.    Don't  waste  a  single 
day.    Write  at  once,  and  the  book 
will  go  to  you  in  a  plain,  sealed 
wrapper.  Address 

PRINCESS  TOKIO 

Dept.  714,  159  N.  State  St., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FREE 


SuperfluoujHAIRallGONE 


Forever  removed  by  the  Mahler 
Method  which  kills  the  hair  root 
without  pain  or  injury  to  the  skin, 
in  the  privacy  of  your  own  home. 
Send  today  three  stamps  for  Free  Booklet  <s 
D.  J.  MAHLER  CO.,  187-B  Mahler  Park,  Providence,  L  I 


■  Why  Have  Gray  or  Faded  Hair?  ■ 

HENNA  D'OREAL 

New  French  Discovery 

which  is  composed  of  pulverizsd  Henna 
and  Herbs,  provides  the  only  harmless 
coloring  in  the  world.  Not  affected  by 
previous  dye.  Will  not  stain  scalp  or  rub 
off.  All  shades,  easy  to  apply.  Beware 
of  inferior  substitutes,  a  perfect  prep- 
aration proven  to  be  absolutely  the 
best.  Application  and  recertification  in 
daylight  parlors. 

Price,  $1.25.    Postpaid,  $1.35 
Blond  Henna  for  lightening  hair  that  has  grown  dark,  Price  $2.10 
B.   PAUL,    Hair  Coloring  Specialist,    Dept.  E. 
34  West  37th  St.,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Greeley  790 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

So  Long. — Pearl  White  was  born  in  Spring- 
field, Missouri.  You  had  the  State  right,  but  the 
city  wrong.  Of  course  she  has  relatives.  No, 
she  hasn't  any  idea  of  running  all  over  the  world 
in  her  car  that  I  know  of,  and  I  am  sure  that 
if  she  had,  she  would  make  mention  of  the  fact. 
Why  should  she?  She  can  get  more  thrills  to 
the  square  foot  than  any  one  I  know.  Your  head 
must  be  worth  quite  a  good  deal  if  you  want  to 
bet  it  against  a  million  dollars.  Have  you  found 
any  one  who  is  willing  to  consider  it  a  good  bet, 
as  yet?  I  don't  know  of  any  one  who  would  bet 
thirty-eight  dollars  against  mine.  You  must  be 
one  of  the  fortunate  ones.  The  suit  Billie  West 
used  to  wear  in  his  imitation  of  Charles  Chaplin 
belonged  to  West,  and  was  not  loaned  to  him  by 
Charlie  as  you  surmised.  Charlie  doesn't  lend  his 
clothes  out  to  his  imitators,  which  number  nil  at 
the  present  time,  as  Billie  West  has  left  the 
screen.  Yes,  I  know  Mary  Pickford  personally. 
She  is  a  very  charming  little  miss,  and  wins  your 
heart  the  moment  you  lay  eyes  on  her.  She  is 
now  forming  her  own  company,  and  expects  to 
start  work  on  some  new  films  in  a  few  weeks. 

Josephine  C. — The  best  way  to  get  an  idea  of 
how  Mary  Pickford,  Bessie  Love,  Madge  Ken- 
nedy, Warren  Kerrigan,  Pearl  White,  Constance 
and  Norma  Talmadge,  and  Dorothy  Gish  look  is 
to  see  them  on  the  screen.  They  look  just  the 
same  in  real  life. 

Arlie. — Yes,  I  saw  "The  Cruise  of  the  Make- 
Believes,"  and  I  think,  too,  that  Lila  Lee  is  the 
sweetest  thing  ever.  Yes,  Harrison  Ford  played 
opposite  her.  Yes,  the  magazine  you  mention 
ran  the  story,  "Boston  Blackie's  Little  Pal,"  only 
a  few  months  ago.  The  little  fellow  3^ou  ad- 
mired was  George  Stone.  Here's  hoping  that 
neither  you  nor  sister  had  the  "flu." 

Virginia  H.  M. — Ethel  Grandon  took  the  part 
of  Florence  Montrose,  and  Maurice  Costello  took 
the  part  of  Robert  Clayton.  Anita  Stewart  is 
twenty-two.  Hazel  Dawn  is  not  playing  in  pic- 
tures at  the  present  time. 

The  Secret  Man. — Charles  Chaplin  was  born 
in  France,  of  English  parents.  Theda  Bara  was 
born  in  Cincinnati,  twenty-seven  years  ago.  I'm 
sure  I  can't  help  you  get  in  the  movies.  You  will 
have  to  apply  to  some  company  direct.  It  makes 
no  difference  if  two  people  have  the  same  name. 
That  is  often  the  case.  Mr.  Girard  is  an  Amer- 
ican. Any  time  you  wish  to  ask,  I  am  here  to 
answer. 

S.  O.  S. — You  don't  know  whether  to  say  sir 
or  madam?  But  I  like  friend  better,  so  why  not 
let  it  go  at  that.  Monroe  Salisbury  is  his  right 
name;  you  didn't  have  it  right.  He  is  with  the 
Universal  Film  Company.  He  was  born  in  New 
York.  His  stage  career  began  in  1898;  his  screen 
career  began  in  1913  with  Lasky.  He  is  dark- 
haired  and  brown-eyed.  The  Market  Booklet  tells 
where  to  sell  scenarios  and  gives  the  addresses 
of  all  the  film  companies. 


Don%t  Commit  A  Crime 

Against  The  Woman  You  Love 


NO  AMOUNT  of  love  will  ever  atone  for  the  crime  you  will  commit,  if  you 
make  some  pure,  trusting  young  girl  your  wife  when  you  are  I'XFIT  to 
assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  husband  and  a  father.  Her 
whole  future  life,  her  body  and  soul,  will  be  in  YOUR  keeping;  no  one 
will  be  able  to  help  her  if  YOU  prove  faithless  to  her  trust  in  you. 
Don't  put  the  matter-  aside,  you  can't  get  away  from  it;  you  can't  make  any  girl 
happy,  if  you  are  weak,  impotent,  sickly;  grouchy  with  dyspepsia  or  biliousn* 
poisoned  by  constipation,  or  suffering  from  any  other  devitalizing  ailment.  Stop 
and  think,  right  now,  for  HER  sake,  if  not  for  your  own.  What  CAN  her  marriage 
to  you  bring  her,  but  lifelong  regret  and  sorrow,  if  you  are  only  an  apology  for 
man,  with  your  muscles  flabby,  your  blood  like  water  and  your  brain  woozy  as  a 
result  of  your  condition? 

She  Thinks  You  Are  a  Man 

She  trusts,  admires,  and  loves  what  she  THINKS  you  are — a  real  MAX,  mentally, 
morally  and  physically,  whom  she  can  respect  as  well  as  love.  She  believes  you  to 
be  a  man  who  can  look  any  other  man  in  the  eye  and  hold  your  own  with  him 
who  is  able  to  protect  her  under  any  circumstances;  who  can  make  his  way  in  the 
world  and  give  her  the  comforts  she  has  a  right  to  expect  from  her  husband;  and 
finally  who  will  ultimately  make  her  the  mother  of  healthy,  happy  children, 
blessing  to  you  both.  Think  of  the  kind  of  children  you  will  make  her  the  mother 
of  if  you  are  one  of  the  great  UNFIT!  Think  of  the  weak,  ailing,  rickety,  defective 
boys  and  girls  such  men  bring  into  the  world — pitiable,  little  creatures,  with  no 
chance  in  life,  living  reproaches  to  the  father  who  begot  them.  Don't  close  your 
eyes  to  these  things.  They  are  Facts;  facts  thoroughly  understood  by  every  breeder 
of  dogs,  cattle  and  horses;  facts  recognized  by  the  legislators  of  several  states,  who 
would  make  it  a  LEGAL,  as  well  as  a  MORAL,  crime  to  marry  when  unfit. 

Make  Yourself  100  Per  Cent  Fit 

Put  your  past  behind  you.  What  if  you  have  led  a  gay  life  and  sowed  a  big 
crop  of  wild  oats?  Start  NOW  to  root  them  out.  What  if  you  have  burned  the 
candle  at  both  ends  and  feel  now  like  a  human  wreck,  with  your  strength  of  body 
and  mind  dissipated  and  your  vitality  ebbing  away?  All  the  more  reason  why  you 
should  begin  now,  TODAY,  to  stop  that  steady  loss,  build  up  your  strength  again 
regain  your  lost  vitality  and  make  a  manly,  red-blooded  man  of  yourself.  It's  the 
ONLY  thing  to  do — the  only  way  to  have  any  more  happiness  in  life — the  only  way 
to  keep  from  slipping  down  into  the  scrap  heap  of  the  hopelessly  down-and-out- 
and  you  can  do  it,  if  you  go  about  it  the  right  way. 

Strongfortism  Will  Show  You  How 

No  matter  what  your  work  or  business  or  occupation,  you  can  build  yourself  UP 
in  my  way  without  interfering  with  it  in  the  least.  I'll  help  you  strengthen  your 
heart,  lungs,  stomach,  and  every  other  vital  organ;  I'll  help  you  free  yourself  from 
dyspepsia,  biliousness,  constipation,  catarrh  or  other  chronic  ailments;  I'll  help  you 
steady  your  nerves  and  clear  your  brain  and  send  the  rich  red  blood  of  life  and  vital 
energy  coursing  through  your  arteries  again,  so  that  you  will  be  THE  man  your 
wife  believes  and  expects  you  to  be.  I  haven't  any  patented  dope  or  bottled  physic 
to  sell  you.  I  haven't  any  iron-bound,  muscle-fatiguing,  tiresome  routine  of  exer 
cises  or  straight-laced,  ascetic  living  to  recommend.  I  am  a  Builder  Up  of  Men 
and  I  build  them  up  in  Nature's  way — the  way  that  was  successful  in  making  me 
the  strongest  man  in  the  world;  the  way  that  is  succeeding  with  my  pupils,  thou 
sands  of  them  in  every  country  of  the  civilized  world. 


Don't  Be  Discouraged 


Never  mind  how  low  down  you  have  fallen;  I  don't  care  a  rap  what  your  present 
condition  is  or  what  brought  you  to  it — I  know  I  can  improve  you  100  per  cent  in  a 
few  short  months.  I  am  doing  it  every  day  for  men  who  had  given  up  all  hope 
bringing  back  their  health  and  strength ;  making  them  respected  members  of  society 
again;  filling  them  with  life,  and  ambition,  pep  and  ginger,  and  enabling  them  to 
make  a  success  in  the  world.  I  can  do  for  you  what  I  have  done  and  am  doing  for 
others,  and  I  WILL  DO  IT,  if  you  will  mark  NOW,  on  the  coupon  below,  the  trou- 
ble or  troubles  that  are  affecting  you,  or  the  points  you  are  most  interested  in.  and 
mail  it  to  me  today 


LIONEL  STRONGFORT 


My  free  book,  "  Promotion  and 
Conservation  of  Health,  Strength  and 
Mental  Energy,"  will  show  you  the 
quick,  easy,  sensible,  manly  way  out 
of  your  difficulties;  the  way  that  has 
brought  renewed  hope  and  confidence 
and  joy  of  living  to  thousands  of 
other  men ;  it  will  show  you  how  to 
make  yourself  FIT  to  live:  FIT  to 
marry;  or  if  you  are  married  already, 
it  will  help  you  become  the  father  of 
healthy,  happy,  laughing  children  who 
will  be  a  joy  to  you  and  your  wife  as 
long  as  you  live.  YOU  WANT  THAT 
BOOK. 

Do  Your  Part  Now 


FREE  CONSULTATION  COUPON 

Mr.  Lionel  Strongfort,  Newark.  N.  J.— Please 
send  me  your  book,  "Promotion  and  Con- 
servation of  Health.  Strength  and  Mental 
Energy."  for  postage  of  which  I  enclose  three 
2-cent  stamps.  I  have  marked  (X)  before  the 
subject  in  which  I  am  interested.  (949) 


"Dr.  Sargent,  of  Harvard,  declared  that 
Strongf  ort  is  unquestionably  the  finest  speci- 
men of  physical  development  ever  seen. " 


Do  YOUR  part,  and  I'll  do  MINE 
— I  guarantee  it.  Fill  out  and  send 
me  the  coupon,  with  three  2c  stamps 
for  postage  and  packing  on  the  free 
book,  "  Promotion  and  Conservation  of  Health,  Strength  and  Mental  Energy," 
and  I'll  send  you  with  it,  without  charge,  helpful,  personal  information  on  the 
conditions  that  are  troubling  you.  DON'T  DELAY— here's  the  coupon— Do 
your  part  NOW. 

LIONEL  STRONGFORT 

Physical  and  Health  Specialist  949  Strongfort  Institute,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


,.  Colds 
.  ..Catarrh 
...Asthma 
...Obesity 
...Headache 
...Thinness 
.  .Rupture 
...Lumbago 
...Neuritis 
.. . Neuralgia 
...Flat  Chest 
...Deformity 
(describe  I 


...Insomnia 
...Short  Wind 
...Flat  Feet 
..  .Stomach 

Disorders 
...Constipation 
...Biliousness 
...Torpid  Liver 
... Indigestion 
...Nervousness 
...Poor  Memory 
...Rheumatism 
...Youthful  Errors 


...Vital  Losses 
...Impotency 
...Gastritis 
. . .  Heartweakr.ess 
...Poor  Circulation 
...Skin  Disorders 
...Despondency 
...Round  Shoulders 
..  Lung  Troubles 
...Increased  Heii*ht 
...Stoop  Shoulders 
...Muscular 

Development 


Name 


Age  Occupation. 


City   State 


f  AMOND! 


The  Loftis  Solitaire 
Diamond  Cluster  Ring 

i  the  Exact  Appearance  of  a  Large 
'  Handsome  Solitaire  That  Would  Cost 
Three  or  Four  Times  as  Much. 


Send  for 
Free  Catalog 

There  are  over  2000  illustra- 
tions of  Diamonds,  Watches, 
Jewelry,  etc.  Whatever  yoa 
select  will  be  sent,  all  ship* 
ping  charges  prepaid. 

You  See  and  Examine 
the  Article  Right  in 
Your  Own  Hands 

If  satisfied,  pay  one- fifth  of 
purchase  price  and  keep  it; 
balance  divided  into  eight 
equal  amounts,  payable 
monthly. 

Our  Catalog  shows  all  the 
new  watches  — 15,  17,  19,  21, 
23  Jewels,  adjusted.  Guar- 
anteed by  the  factory  and 
further  guaranteed  by  us. 

Splendid  bargains  in  25- 
year  guaranteed  watches 
on  credit  terms  as  low  as 

$2.50  A  MONTH 


The  secret  of  the  rare  beauty 
of  the  Loftis  7-Diamond  Clus- 
ter Ringliee  in  the  perf  ectlymatched 
stones,  all  the  diamonds  being  uni- 
form in  size,  quality  and  brilliancy; 
mounting  is  14  karat  solid  gold. 
LIBERTY  BONDS  ACCEPTED 


The  National  Credit  Jewelers 

Dept.  B927  108  N.  State  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

BROS  8:  CO.  1858  STORES  IN  LEADING  CITIES 


I  Tl^ITI  17 1  C  Hawaiian  Guitar,  Violin,  Man- 
UIVU  LttLtLtH»  dolin.  Guitar.  Cornet  or  Banjo 

'Wonderful  new  system  of  teaching  note  music  by  maik^  To  first 
pupils  in  each  locality,  we'll  give  a  $20  superb  Violin.  Mandolin, 
Ukulele,  Guitar,  Hawaiian  Guitar,  Cornetor  Banjo  absolutely  free. 
Very  small  charge  for  lessons  only  expense.  We  guarantee  succesi 
or  no  charge.  Complete  outfit  free.  Write  at  once — no  obligation. 

SUNGERLAND  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC.  Dept.  405,    CHICAGO,  ILL 


LEARN 

Movie  Acting! 

A  fascinating  profession  that  pays  big.  Would  you  like  to 
know  if  you  are  adapted  to  this  work?  Send  10c.  for  our 
Twelve-Hour  Talent-Tester  or  Key  to  Movie  Acting 
Aptitude  and  find  whether  or  not  y^u  are  suited  to  take  up 
Movie  Acting.  Instructive  and  valuable.  Send  dime  or  stamps 
'.oday  Interesting,  Illustrated  Booklet  on  Movie  Acting  will 
also  be  included  FREE! 

FILM  INFORMATION  BUREAU,  Station  R,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Keeps  Skin  Smooth,  Firm,  Fresh 
—  Youthful  Looking 

To  dispel  the  tell-tale  lines  of 
age,  illness  or  worry— to  over- 
come flabbiness  and  improve  facial 
contour — there  is  nothing  quite  so 
good  as  plain 

Powdered  SAXOLITE 

Effective  for  wrinkleB,  crowBfeet, 
enlarged    pores,    etc.,  because  it 
"tightens"  and  tones  the  skin  and 
tmderlying  tissue.    No  harm  to  ten- 
derest  skin.    Get  an    ounce  package, 
follow  the  simple  directions — see  what  just  one  appli- 
cation will  do.     Sold  at  all  drug  stores. 


(The  Picture  Oracle— Continued,) 
Gladys  D— The  best  way  for  small  girls  and 
boys  of  ten  years  old  to  get  into  motion  pic- 
tures is— to  grow  up  first.  Most  of  the  children 
who  are  used  in  pictures  have  been  on  the  stage. 
Then,  too,  there  are  very  few  children  used  in 
making  motion  pictures  nowadays.  You  had  bet- 
ter decide  to  finish  your  grammar-school  educa- 
tion and  then  your  high-school  course  before  you 
contemplate  leaving  your  happy  home  for  the 
movies,  and  by  that  time  you  will  probably  have 
decided  to  become  a  stenographer  or  a  lawyer. 
Your  ideas  will  undergo  an  entire  change  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen.  You  have  a 
good  home  now,  and  three  meals  a  day.  You 
had  better  hold  on  to  both.  You  should  have 
sent  a  stamp  for  me  to  mail  your  letter  to  Pearl 
White. 

The  Gish  Admirers. — Dorothy  and  Lillian 
Gish  were  both  stricken  with  Spanish  influenza 
when  the  epidemic  hit  the  coast,  but  are  both 
back  at  work  again  at  the  Sunset  Studios.  Lil- 
lian is  working  with  D.  W.  Griffith,  and  Dorothy 
is  being  directed  by  Elmer  Clifton,  in  a  new  Para- 
mount photo  play  with  Richard  Barthelmess  as 
leading  man.  Lillian  is  two  years  older  than  Dor- 
othy, being  twenty-two. 

K.  S.,  Kentucky. — You're  certainly  great  on 
the  age  stuff.  What's  the  idea!  Well,  here  you 
are:  Baby  Marie  Osborne  was  born  in  191 1; 
Madge  Evans  was  born  July  1,  1909;  Kitty  Gor- 
don was  born  in  England  in  1878 ;  Carlyle  Black- 
well  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  Spracuse,  New 
York,  in  1884,  and  John  Bowers  in  Indiana,  but 
he  doesn't  tell  me  when.  Muriel  Ostriche  was 
born  in  New  York  in  1897,  Frank  Mayo  in  New 
York  in  1886,  and  Fatty  Arbuckle  was  born  in 
Smith  Center,  Kansas,  in  1887.  Flora  Finch  is 
in  vaudeville.  You  say  "This  is  all  I  will  ask 
for  the  present,"  and  then  add  a  postscript  that 
is  longer  than  your  letter  itself.  Why  the 
camouflage?  Evelyn  Greele  was  born  in  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  November  3,  1896.  Ethel  Clayton 
was  born  in  Champaign,  Illinois, -in  1890.  The 
rest  are  not  given.  One  of  the  Lee  "kiddies' " 
latest  pictures  is  "Smiles."  The  making  of  it  was 
held  up  for  about  a  week  on  account  of  little 
Jane's  having  an  operation  for  an  abscess.  Come 
again  some  time.  Surely. 

Salome. — We  all  have  our  likes  and  dislikes; 
that  is  only  natural.  Grace  Valentine  was  born 
in  Springfield,  Ohio,  in  1890,  and  received  her 
education  in  Indianapolis.  She  is  not  new  to  the 
screen.  It  has  just  been  your  misfortune  to  miss 
her  other  pictures.  She  started  with  Gaumont, 
played  in  a  picture  called  "New  Adam  and  Eve." 
She  has  also  played  with  Metro  and  Famous 
Players.  She  is  five  feet  four  inches,  weighs  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds ;  has  blue  eyes  and 
blond  hair.  She  plays  the  piano,  swims,  and  does 
a  great  deal  of  sketching.  Ann  Little  you  think 
is  very  fine  in  her  Western  parts.  So  do  we  all, 
Salome.  Yes,  she  was  born  in  Sisson,  California, 
and  received  her  education  in  Chicago  and  Los 
Angeles.    Don't  miss  her  in  "The  Squaw  Man." 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 
G.  E.  M. — Roland  Bottomly  is  not  on  the  screen 
at  the  present  time.  Philo  McCullough  plays  off 
and  on  with  different  companies.  He  is  more  or 
less  of  a  heavy  man— a  bold,  bad  villain,  as  it 
were.  William  Leach  is  the  correct  name  of 
Bill  Russell.  Pearl  White  was  born  in  Spring- 
field, Missouri,  about  1889. 

Arlie—  Billy  West  seems  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  at  the  present  time,  though  I  hear  that  he's 
about  to  start  in  again.  I  certainly  don't  ap- 
prove of  some  one's  imitating  another  person, 
and  getting  paid  real  money  for  it.  I  ran 
across  the  same  siniation  that  you  did.  Several 
people,  thinking  that  he  was  Chaplin,  were  so 
displeased  that  they  vowed  never  to  come  to 
see  Chaplin  again.  Harvey  Clark  took  the  role  of 
the  butler,  Stride,  in  William  Russell's  "The 
Midnight  Trail."  You  are  quite  wrong  about 
the  soldiers  only  going  over  the  top  at  night. 
There  are  many  battles  fought  in  the  day- 
time when  they  go  over  the  top.  Yes,  it  was 
Harrison  Ford  who  had  the  leading  role  opposite 
Constance  Talmadge  in  "Sauce  for  the  Goose." 
Harlan  Tucker  had  the  other  prominent  male 
role.  You  seem  to  like  us,  eh?  The  boys  cer- 
tainly made  a  great  showing,  and  we  are  all 
most  proud  of  them. 

C.  F.  W. — Drop  the  editor  a  line  regarding  any- 
thing not  pertaining  strictly  to  the  film  plays  or 
players,  as  he  takes  care  of  that  end  of  it. 

George  A.  S. — The  editor  has  mailed  you  a  copy 
of  the  Market  Booklet.  Sixteen  years  is  a  very 
tender  age  to  enter  motion  pictures,  George. 
There  aren't  many  parts  a  fellow  can  play  at 
that  age,  and  remember,  you  have  to  have  three 
meals  a  day  while  you  are  trying  to  break  into 
pictures. 

"Would-be  Mary  Miles  Minter." — Virginia 
Rappe  is  the  girl  you  refer  to  in  "Paradise  Gar- 
den" with  Harold  Lockwood.  I  liked  both  Wil- 
liam Farnum's  and  Charles  Chaplin's  films,  "Les 
Miserables"  and  "A  Dog's  Life."  Yes,  I  have 
been  in  Cleveland  several  times.  "The  Kaiser" 
was  a  very  well-produced  photo  play,  and  I  think 
Rupert  Julian  gave  an  excellent  performance. 
Send  six  cents  in  stamps  to  the  editor  of  Picture- 
Play  for  a  copy  of  the. Market  Booklet,  which 
will  give  you  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the 
motion-picture  studios  and  companies  in  the 
United  States.  Jack  Mulhall  is  with  the  Lasky 
Company,  but  has  just  been  loaned  to  Universal 
to  do  a  picture  opposite  Mary  MacLaren.  I  am 
just  the  Picture  Oracle,  nothing  more,  nothing 
less.  Of  course  you  may  write  again.  Glad  to 
have  you. 

Daisy  E. — Write  to  William  Lord  Wright,  care 
of  Picture-Play  Magazine,  for  any  information 
concerning  scenarios.  He  handles  that  depart- 
ment and  will  be  glad  to  help  you. 

Charles  E.  C. — Why  don't  you  write  to  some 
of  them  personally?  I'm  sure  you  would  suc- 
ceed. 


Health  and  Beauty 


Treat  Yourself  in  Nature's  Way 
Right  in  Your  Own  Home 

Enjoy  the  keen  zest  of  living  that  comes  with 
braced  nerves  and  pulsing  blood  which  puts  sparkle 
into  the  eyes,  color  in  the  cheeks,  and  gives  the 
beauty  of  face  and  figure  that  reflects  bounding 
health  ;  drive  out  pain  as  bv  magic. 
THE  WHITE  RAYS  OF  THE  STERLING 
THERAPEUTIC  LAMP  are  a  scientific  adapta- 
tion of  the  marvelous  healing  properties  of  tho 
sun's  rays.  The  warm,  soothing,  soft  rays  pene- 
trate and  vitalize  every  cell  and  tissue  :  new  cell 
growth  is  stimulated  :  the  body  is  refreshed  and 
vitalized.  It  brings  you  a  clear  unblemished  skin, 
rose-tinted  cheeks,  bright  eyes;  quickens  the  slug- 
gish blood,  rebuilds  firm  new  muscle  and  clear 
new  skin.  Beauty  and  massage  parlors  through- 
out the  country  charge  several  dollars  for  a  few 
minutes'  treatment  that  you  can  now  enjoy  in  your 
own  home  for  a  few  cents. 

Sterling  Therapeutic  Lamp 

"The  Light  That  Heals" 

RELIEVES  PAIN  WITHOUT  DESTROYING  VI- 
TALITY. ABSOLUTELY  SAFE :  NO  VIBRA- 
TION, shock,  or  pain.  Does  away  with  use  of 
harmful  drugs.  Relief  from  pain  results  the  mo- 
ment you  snap  the  electric  switch.  Rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  sore  throat,  earache,  goitre,  headache, 
and  innumerable  other  ailments,  as  well  as  nervous 
conditions  are  instantly  eased  and  relieved.  In- 
valuable in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases.  Physi- 
cians endorse  and  recommend  Therapeutic  Litrbt 
to  you. 

HEALTH— BEAUTY — POWER 

NOTHING  VAGUE  OR  MYSTIC  IN  THE  USE  OF  THE 
STERLING  LAMP.    OUR  FREE  BOOK  deals  with  the 
simple  fundamental  laws  of  health  and  beauty.  Tells  you 
how  to  treat  yourself  and  find  relief 
from  pains  and  ailments  and  awaken 
your  energy;  how  others  in  hospitals, 
sanitariums    and    thousands    of  ■ 
private  homes  have  found  relief 
and  benefited. 

SEND  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOK 
telling  of  this  marvelous  Therapeutic 
Lamp  and  how  you  can  receive  its 
benefits.  Don't  suffer  headaches  and 
other  pains  needlessly— Let  Nature 
and  Science  help  you  to  health, 
beauty  and  greater  vitality. 

STERLING  THERAPEUTIC  LAMP  CO. 

Dept  11,   546  Garfield  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

USE  THIS  COUPO'  " 


STERLING  THERAPEUTIC  LAMP  CO. 

Dept.  11,  546  Garfield  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obligation,  your  fully 
illustrated  booklet  describing  the  Sterling  Therapeutic 
Lamp,  its  uses  and  benefits. 

Name   

St.  and  No       

City    


State 


WRITERS' 

FREE  BOOK! 

A  wonderful  book — read  about  it ! 

HTELLS  how  eisily  .Stories  and  Plays  are  conceived, 
-1-  written,  perfected,  sold.  How  many  who  don't 
DREAM  they  can  write,  suddenly  find  it  out.  How  the 
Scenario  Kings  and  the  Story  Queens  live  and  work. 
How  bright  men  and  women,  without  any  special  experi- 
ence, learn  to  their  own  amazement  that  their  simplest 
Ideas  may  furnish  brilliant  plots  for  Plays  and  Stories. 
How  your  own  Imagination  may  provide  an  endless  gold- 
mine of  Ideas  that  will  bring  you  Happy  Success  and 
Handsome  Cash  Royalties.  How  new  writers  get  their 
names  into  print.  How  to  tell  if  you  ARE  a  writi 
How  to  develop  your  "story  fancy,"' 
weave  clever  word  -  pictures  and 
unique,  thrilling,  realistic  plots. 
How  your  friends  may  be  your  worst 
judges.  How  to  avoid  discourage- 
ment and  the  pitfalls  of  Failure. 
HOW  TO  WIN!  This  surprising  book 
is  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  No  charge. 
No  obligation,  YOUR  copy  is  wait- 
ing for  you.  Write  for  it 
NOW.   Just  address 

AUTHORS' 
PRESS, 

Dept.  4 


AUBURN, 
N.  Y. 


Buy 

an 
Income 
Month 

by 
Month 


Multiply  Thrift 


Your  monthly  savings,  no  matter  how 
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(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 
Edith —Irene  Castle  is  twenty-six,  and  has 
gray  eyes.  She  is  very  handsome.  Thomas 
Meighan's  eyes  are  blue.  Mary  Pickford  is 
about  five  feet  one.  The  most  beautiful  head  I 
ever  saw,  yes?  Yes  to  Jack  Pickford,  and  me, 
too.  Carol  Holloway  at  present  is  playing  in 
another  serial,  called  "The  Iron  Test,"  with  An- 
tonio Moreno.  You  bet  she  is  pretty!  Julia 
Dean  is  back  on  the  legitimate  stage,  and  she  is 
no  relation  to  Jack  Dean.  William  Duncan  has 
been  on  the  screen  about  five  years.  I  don't 
know  what  we  would  do.  We  certainly  would 
stop  laughing,  wouldn't  we?  Charles  Chaplin  is 
five  feet  four  inches.  Theda  Bara  is  her  right 
name,  and  she  has  been  on  the  screen  about 
four  years.  She  first  starred  in  "A  Fool  There 
Was."  Louise  Huff  is  just  five  feet  tall.  Owen 
Moore's  eyes  are  dark  blue,  and  his  hair  is  be- 
twixt and  between  a  light  and  dark  brown.  My, 
such  kind  words !  Aren't  you  afraid  of  spoiling 
me?  I  don't  advise  your  stopping  in  to  see  me 
because  no  one  in  the  place  knows  who  I  am, 

Arlie. — Hello  yourself!  Back  again,  I  see. 
Norma's  "nasty  hubby"  in  "Her  .Only  Way"  was 
Ramsey  Wallace.  Why  didn't  you  poke  him  in 
the  ribs  or  else  ask  the  organist  to  play  a  little 
louder?  Hope  it  did  not  spoil  the  picture  for 
you. 

Johx  M. — I'm  very  sorry,  but  the  only  thing 
that  I  can  suggest  for  you  is  to  take  your  little 
girl  around  to  see  the  casting  directors  at  the 
various  studios ;  they  may  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing for  her,  and  again  they  may  not.  Some- 
times they  won't  even  look  at  children,  because 
hundreds  of  fond  parents  bring  their  offspring 
around  to  see  them  every  week,  and  I  guess  they 
must  get  tired  looking  at  so  many.  You  really 
couldn't  blame  them  if  you  could  see  some  of 
the  mothers  sit  down,  and  tell  the  child's  history 
from  the  time  it  first  opened  its  eyes  until  the 
present  da}'.  How  much  brighter  it  is  than  the 
other  children  of  its  age,  and  ever  so  cute !  The 
Market  Booklet,  which  has  been  sent  to  you, 
will  give  you  a  complete  list  of  all  the  film  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  with  their  addresses, 
and  you  must  trust  to  luck.  Your  youngster  may 
just  happen  to  strike  the  fancy  of  one  of  the 
casting  directors,  and  again  she'  ma}-  not.  There 
is  very  little  work  for  children  in  the  films  to- 
day. Kid  pictures  are  not  as  much  in  vogue  as 
they  used  to  be,  and  children  are  only  used  when 
the  scenario  calls  for  them,  so  you  see  it  is  not 
steady  work  by  any  means.  Writing  to  the  pic- 
ture companies  will  not  do  any  good  whatso- 
ever. They  receive  many  similar  letters  daily, 
and  they  pay  no  attention  to  any  of  them.  Your 
only  chance  is  to  go  around  and  see  them  per- 
sonally, taking  the  tot  with  you,  so  they  won't 
have  to  waste  any  time.  They  can  take  a  look 
at  her,  and  keep  her  in  mind  in  case  anything 
comes  up  that  they  may  think  suited  to  her.  I'm 
sorry  I  can't  be  more  encouraging,  but  I'm  sure 
vou  want  to  know  the  exact  truth  of  the  situa- 


tion. 


(The  Picture  Oracle-— Continued.) 
Miss  E.  E— It  is  impossible  to  send  you  the 
names  and  addresses  of  fifty  Jewish  actresses  and 
fifty  Jewish  actors  because  there  are  not  so 
many  prominent  ones  playing  on  the  screen.  Be- 
sides, if  you  will  read  the  rules  at  the  head  of 
the  Oracle  Department  you  will  discover  that 
questions  pertaining  to  religion  are  against  the 
rules. 

E.  R.  P.— T  don't  know  of  any  such  person  as 
J.  Wallace  King  that  took  a  part  in  "The  Birth 
of  a  Nation,"  or  that  has  taken  any  parts  with 
William  S.  Hart.    Ts  some  one  kidding  you? 

Miss  Curious— Xo,  William  S.  Hart  was  not 
born  under  the  sign  of  Sagittarius.  He  was 
born  under  the  sun  in  Newburgh,  New  York,  De- 
cember 6,  1876.  If  he  reads  Darwin  he  doesn't 
brag  about  it.  Mae  Marsh  has  had  no  broken  legs 
that  I  know  about.  She  was  born  in  Madrid,  New 
Mexico,  November  9,  1895.  She  weighs  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  pounds.  Her  hair  is  auburn. 
Yes,  she  looks  to  me  as  though  she  could  play. 
Mary  Miles  Minter  was  born  April  1,  1902.  Mar- 
guerite Clark  was  born  in  1887.  Constance  Tal- 
madge  was  born  in  1900,  and  Norma  in  1807.  Vir- 
ginia Lee  Corbin  was  born  in  Prcscott,  Ariozna, 
in  1912.  Viola  Dana  was  born  in  t8o8.  Yes,  I 
quite  agree  with  you  that  M.  M.  M.  is  a  dear, 
and  her  curls  are  the  "realest"  real  curls  you 
ever  saw.  I-  love  secrets  and  please  don't  keep 
me  waiting  long  to  hear  this  one.  I  am  a  secre- 
tive sort  of  person,  myself. 

Miss  Curiosity  Shop — June  Caprice  was  born 
in  1899.  Mary  Pickford  in  Toronto,  Canada  ,in 
1893.  Irene  Castle  in  1893.  Keep  on  wanting, 
and  in  the  meantime  finish  your  schooling,  and 
then  who  can  tell  what  may  happen  ?  You  were 
rather  stingy,  weren't  you?  The  bite  of  chocolate 
was  very  good,  but  not  nearly  big  enough.  You 
will  find  answers  to  the  rest  of  the  questions  you 
asked  if  you  will  look  under  the  answers  to 
"Miss  Curiosity." 

Australian  Orphan. — You  are  forgiven  for  all 
present,  past,  and  future  mistakes,  but  there 
weren't  so  very  many.  So  you  think  that  I  am  a 
"fair  brick,"  do  you,  and  very  good-tempered? 
Well,  it  all  helps.  Yes,  Sessue  Hayakawa  is  a 
very  good  actor. 

Miss  Esther  V. — Yes,  my  dear  young  lady. 

La  Dora. — Your  questions  are  so  very  vague. 
Whom  do  you  mean  when  you  say  Miss  Brown? 
Elmo  Lincoln  played  "Tarzan  of  the  Apes."  Jesse 
Lasky  is  the  owner  of  Lasky  Studios,  and  a  great 
many  stars  appear  on  the  Famous  Players-Lasky 
program.    Write  again  and  be  more  explicit. 

Miss  Mildred  H. — I  advise  you  to  finish  your 
education  first,  by  all  means.  Then,  as  to  get- 
ting in  pictures,  you  would  have  to  apply  to  some 
studio  direct.  I  can't  help  you  more  than  that. 
You  are  young  yet,  and  have  lots  of  time.  Don't 
worry  about  pictures  yet  a  while. 
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(The  Picture  Oracle— Continued.) 
Billy  or  S.  D.  J.— Writing's  excused.  My,  I 
didn't  know  my  charms  were  so  great.  I'm  glad 
that  you  can't  resist.  I  enjoyed  your  letter. 
Francis  X.  Bushman  and  Beverly  Bayne  are  mar- 
ried. They  are  making  a  big  feature  for  Vita- 
graph  at  the  present  time.  Viola  Dana  is  the 
right  name,  although  in  private  life  she  is  Mrs. 
John  Collins.  Mr.  Collins  was  her  director  until 
recently  when  he  died  from  influenza.  Mary 
Miles  Minter  is  a  very  young  little  lady.  Give 
her  time.  That's  all  she  needs,  for  she  has  enough 
proposals  to  keep  her  busy  refusing  them. 
Haven't  you  been  seeing  her  pictures  ?  If  so,  you 
would  have  seen  Alan  Forrest  in  the  capacity  of 
leading  man,  and  a  very  handsome  one  he  makes, 
too.  I  like  curious  persons.  A  deep,  dark  se- 
cret? I'm  one  myself.  I  have  no  such  thing 
as  a  wastebasket ;  a  barrel  is  what  I  use. 

K-K-Katy. — So  I'm  a  fine  fellow,  am  I  ?  Good  ! 
I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  You  don't  know  how  much 
that  amuses  me.  A  few  letters  previous  I  was 
told  that  I  was  a  wonderful  woman !  Here  goes 
for  your  questions.  You  don't  need  to  ask  them 
to  keep  me  busy.  And  don't  you  worry  about  my 
getting  too  much  rest.  I'm  afraid  I  never  shall. 
You've  certainly-  picked  out  a  "dandy"  for  a 
favorite.  I  quite  agree  with  you.  Monroe  Salis- 
bury is.  He  tells  me  he  was  born  in  New  York 
and  that  his  stage  career  dates  from  the  year 
1898,  but  he  failed,  to  tell  me  how  old  he  was 
then.  What  do  you  mean  director?  You  fail  to 
make  yourself  clear.  And,  unfortunately,  I  am 
not  a  mind  reader ;  how  often  I  have  wished  that 
I  was  !  Ruth  Clifford  was  born  in  Rhode  Island, 
February  17,  1900.  You  ask,  "Does  one  have  to 
have  an  education  to  be  an  actress?"  I  don't 
know  whether  you  have  to  have  one  or  not,  but 
it  would  be  very  much  better  to  have  one  in  order 
to  be  anything  in  this  world.  Madge  Evans  was 
born  in  New  York  in  1909.  How  much  do  they 
get  a  week?  Dollars!  And  that  is  the  nearest  I 
can  tell  you.  I  can't  spend  theirs,  so  why  worry 
what  it  is?  Madge  Kennedy-  hasn't  told  me  how 
old  she  is  lately,  so  I  have  forgotten.  You  seem 
to  like  the  Madges,  don't  you?  Well,  I  can't  say 
I  blame  you  any.  I  have  a  weakness  for  them 
myself. 

Janet  H. — I  guess  the  "flu"  didn't  miss  many- 
places,  and  everything,  practically,  has  been  shut 
up.  You  would  hate  me  to  have  it.  Well,  I  have 
had  it,  and  more  than  my  share  of  it,  too.  But 
the  questions  go  on  just  the  same.  Margarita 
Fisher  is  with  the  American  Film  Company-  at 
Santa  Barbara.  Her  latest  picture  at  the  pres- 
ent writing  is  "Put  Your  Hands  Up." 

Helen  S. — You  probably  overlooked  your  an- 
swers; there  are  so  many.  Yes.  In  "North  of 
Fifty-three,"  w^ith  Dustin  Farnum,  Winifred 
Kingston  had  the  lead.  Douglas  Fairbanks  was 
not  in  the  service.  He  made  several  trips  over 
the  United  States  for  the  different  Liberty  Loans. 
The  war  is  all  over  now,  so  you  don't  need  to 
worry  about  his  having  to  go.  Let's  hope  you 
see  vour  answer  this  time. 


(The  Picture  Oracle— Continued.) 
C.  B.— Tom  Mix  is  married  to  Victoria  Forde. 
His  hair  is  dark,  his  eyes  are  brown.  Alia  Nazi- 
mova  was  born  in  Russia.  Yes,  her  hair  is  quite 
dark.  See  end  of  Oracle  for  addresses.  Bobby 
Vernon  is  now  back  in  pictures,  having  been  mus- 
tered out  of  the  navy.  What  would  Mary  Pick- 
ford  have  three  wigs  for,  with  all  the  hair  that 
she  naturally  has?  It  would  be  nicest  all  of  us 
were  blessed  with  her  beautiful  hair.  I  could 
use  a  bit  of  it  myself. 

Cuckoo— Well,  well,  it  seems  good  to  see  you 
again;  where  have  you  been?  All  you  have  to 
do  is  try,  and  I  think  you  are  doing  that  quite 
successfully. 


NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES 

The  following  addresses  are  the  ones  asked  for 
in  the  letters  to  which  The  Oracle  has  replied  in 
this  issue.  Any  of  these  players  will  send  their 
photographs,  but  they  have  so  many  requests 
each  week  that  most  of  them  have  to  ask  that  the 
fans  send  twenty-five  cents  with  each  request,  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  picture  and  the  postage : 

Chester  Conklin.  Louise  Fazenda,  Marie  Prevost, 
and  the  Sennett  Girls.  Sennett  Studios,  1712  Alessan- 
dro  Street,  Los  Angeles.  California. 

Elliott  Dexter.  Wallace  Reid,  Lila  Lee,  Ethel  Clay- 
ton. Brvant  Washburn.  Monte  Blue,  Marjorie  Dav. 
Dorothy  Davenport.  Shirley  Mason,  and  Ann  Little, 
Lasky  Studio,  Hollywood.  California. 

Albert  Ray,  William  Farnum,  Theda  Bara,  Evelyn 
Nesbit,  Peggv  Hvland.  Tom  Mix.  and  Jane  and  Kaih- 
erine  Lee,  care  of  the  Fox  Film  Corporation,  130  West 
Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Lillian  and  Dorothv  Gish,  Robert  Harron,  George 
Fawcett.  and  Richard  Barthelmess,  Sunset  Studios, 
Sunset  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles.  California. 

Sessue  Havakawa.  Dustin  Farnum,  Mary  Pickford. 
Kitty  Gordon.  Alma  Rubens,  and  Frank  Keenau. 
Brunton  Studios,  5311  Melrose  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Elaine  Hammerstein,  Olive  Thomas.  Eugene  O'Brien, 
Norma  Talmadae,  and  Mitchell  Lewis,  care  of  The 
Select  Pictures  Corporation.  (29  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

Pearl  White,  Fannie  Ward,  and  Warner  Oland,  care 
of  the  Pathe  Exchange.  25  West  Forty-fifth  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Harry  Carey,  Mary  MacLaren.  Priscilla  Dean.  Ru- 
pert Julian.  "Willard  Louis.  Helen  Gibson,  Eddie 
Polo.  Monroe  Salisbury.  Dorothy  Phillips,  and  Marie 
Walcamp,  Universal  City,  California. 

William  S.  Hart,  Hart  Studio,  Sunset  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Constance  Talmadge,  Vivian  Martin,  and  Harrison 
Ford,  Morosco  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Bobby  Vernon,  Elinor  Field,  and  Fay  Tincher. 
Christie  Studios,  Gower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 

May  Allison,  Hale  Hamilton,  Emmy  Wehlen,  Bert 
Lytell.  Alia  Nazimova.  Viola  Dana,  and  Anna  Q.  Nils- 
son,  Metro  Studios,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Madge  Kennedy.  Tom  and  Owen  Moore,  Mabel  Nor- 
mand,  Pauline  Frederick,  Will  Rogers,  and  Geraldine 
Farrar,  Goldwyn  Studios,  Culver  City.  California. 

Dorothy  Dalton,  Charles  Ray,  and  Enid  Bennett. 
Ince  Studios,  Culver  City.  California. 

Corinne  Griffith,  Harry  Morey.  Gladys  Leslie,  and 
Betty  Blythe,  care  of  the  Vitagraph  Company,  East 
Fifteenth  Street  and  Locust  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  New 
York. 

Alfred  Whitman.  Mary  Anderson.  Irving  Cummings. 
Adda  Gleason,  Jane  Novak.  Juanita  Hansen,  Claire  du 
Brey,  Helen  Eddy,  Florence  Vidor.  Forrest  Stanlev. 
Will  M.  Ritchev,  Tom  Santschi.  Kathlvn  Williams. 
Blanche  Sweet.  Jack  Gilbert.  Jay  Morley.  Edith  Rob- 
erts, Colleen  Moore.  Winifred  Westover.  Jack  Mower, 
Jack  Mulhall.  and  Douglas  MaoLean.  at  Willis  &  Inglis. 
Wrieht  and  Callender  Building.  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 


TABLETS 


Headaches 
Neuralgias 
Colds  and  La  Grippe 

Women's  Aches  and  Ills 
Rheumatic  and  Sciatic  Pains 

Ask  Your  Druggist  for  A'K  Tablets 
(If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  us) 


Small  Size 

lOc 


Fac-Simile 


Dozen  Size 

25c 


See  Monogram  Jj^  on  the  Genuine 

The  Antikamnia  Remedy  Company,    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Write  for  Free  Samples 


WRITE  A  SONG 

Love,  Mother,  home,  childhood,  patriotic 
or  any  subject.  I  compose  music  and 
guarantee  publication.    Send  Words  Today. 

THOMAS  MERLIN,  268  Reaper  Block,  Chicago 


LaGoutte-a-Goutte 

RESTORES  Wi  GRAY  HAIR 


No  matter  how  gray,  faded,  streaked 
or  lifeless  it  may  be,  only  one  applica- 
tion of  LaGoutte-a-Goutte  will  restore 
the  color  to  any  shade  of  black,  brown, 
drab  or  red.  LaGoutte-a-Goutte  is 
harmless,  does  not  discolor  the  scalp, 
makes  a  lovely,  rich,  lasting  color  that 
does  not  fade  or  rub  off  on  the  pillow. 
Makes  the  hair  soft  and  glossy,  with  a 
natural,  full-of-life  appearance,  and  the  hair  can  he 
washed  as  usual.  IT  REQUIRES  ONLY  ONE  APPLICA- 
TION and  NO  AFTER  SHAMPOO  IS  NECESSARY; 
takes  only  a  few  minutes,  and  can  be  applied  by  yourself 
in  the  privacy  of  your  home.  Any  one  of  32  shades  you 
wish  is  given  from  the  OXE  package.  Price.  $1.25,  post- 
paid. Order  direct,  or,  if  you'd  first  like  to  see  how 
well  it  will  appear  on  your  hair 


Send  me  a  Little  Lock  of  Your 
Hair— I'll  Color  It  Without  Charge 


Cat  it  close  to  head  and  sou  irliat  rotor  i/ou  wish.  I  h^ve  helped  thou- 
sands of  ladies  with  dandruff,  oily  or  drv  scalps,  falling;  hair,  getting 
bald.  etc.  Write  fully.  No  .-harsre  for  frank  opinion.  "SECRETS 
of  BEAUTY,"  m  v  new  booklet,  mailed  free  on  request. 

L.  PIERRE  VALLIGNY,  Room  41,  No.14  E.  44th  St.,  New  York 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Agents  and  Help  Wanted 


MEN— WOMEN,  18  to  35,  wanted. 
Railway  Mail  Clerks.  $92  month.  List 
positions,  free.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  E  2,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS— Sell  pictures,  bathing 
girls,  art  poses.  3  samples  12c,  re- 
funded if  dissatisfied.  Roseleaf  Club, 
Desk  9,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS  are 
desirable.  Let  our  expert  former 
( lovernment  Examiner  prepare  you. 
Write  today  for  free  booklet  giving 
full  information.  Patterson  Civil 
Service  School, BoxY,  Ilochester,N.Y. 


FIBRE  BROOMS  outwear  5  corn 
brooms,  guar.  1  year.  Agents.  Sample 
81.25.  Keystone  Fibre  Broom  Co., 
618  Duquesne  Way,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


AGENTS— Big  pay  and  free  auto- 
mobile introducing  wonderful  new 
gasoline  saver,  puncture-proof,  five 
year  spark  plugs  and  other  eco- 
nomical auto  necessities.  Outfit  free. 
L.  Ballwey,  224,  Sta.  P,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Railway  Traffic  Inspectors:  $110.00 
a  month  to  start  and  expenses;  travel 
if  desired;  unlimited  advancement. 
No  age  limit.  Three  months'  home 
study.  Situation  arranged.  Prepare 
for  permanent  position,  Write  for 
booklet  CM  28.  Standard  Business 
Training  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 


158  Genuine  Foreign  Stamps- 
Mexico  War  issue,  Venezuela,  Salva- 
dor and  India  Service,  Guatemala, 
China,  etc.  Only  10c.  Finest  approval 
sheets  60%  to  80%>.  Agents  wanted. 
Big  72-page  lists  free.  We  buy  stamps. 
Established  25  years.  Hussman 
Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  65,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AGENTS— 200%  profit.  Wonderful 
summer  sellers;  something  new;  sells 
like  wildfire;  carry  in  pocket;  write 
at  once  for  free  sample.  American 
Products  Co.,  911  American  Bldg., 
Cincinnati,  O. 


HOW  MUCH  GASOLINE  CAN 
YOU  SELL  AT  2c.  PER  GALLON? 
World  tests  for  four  years  to  prove  it. 
Secure  exclusive  rights  for  your 
county.  "Carbonvoid ,"  Box  "2," 
Bradley  Beach,  N.  J. 


Motion  Picture  Plays 


§50— $100  weekly  writing  Moving  Pic- 
ture Plays.  Get  free  book;  valuable 
information;  prize  offer.  Photo  Play- 
wright College,  Box  278  XY5,  Chicago. 

PHOTOPLAYS  wanted.  Big  prices 
paid.  Great  demand.  We  show  you 
how.  Get  free  particulars.  Rex  Pub- 
lishers,  Box  175— P-2,  Chicago.  

We  Buy  Photoplay  Ideas.  Free  criti- 
cisms and  assistance  to  writers.  Mail 
your  MSS.  to  Practicable  Photoplay 
Construction,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Patents  and  Lawyers 


Patents  Promptly  Procured.  Send 
drawings  for  actual  search  of  U.  S. 
patents.  Personal  service.  Moderate 
fees.  Book  free.  George  P.Kimmel, 
18V  Loan  <fc  Trust  Bldg..  Wash.,  D.  C. 

INVENTORS  desiring  to  secure 
patents  should  write  for  our  guide- 
book "How  To  Get  Your  Patent." 
Send  sketch  or  description  for  our 
opinion  of  its  patentable  nature, 
Randolph  &  Co.,  Dept.  412,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


PATENTS.  Highest  references. 
Rates  reasonable.  Best  results. 
Promptness  assured.  Booklet  free. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  Street,  Washington.  D.  C. 


PATENTS.  Write  for  Free  Illus- 
trated Guide  Book.  Send  model  or 
sketch  anddescrlptlonforfreeopinion 
of  its  patentable  nature.  Highest  Ref- 
erences, Prompt  Attention.  Reason- 
able Terms.  Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co., 
767  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Personal 


YOUR  FUTURE  REVEALED. 
Send  dime,  full  name  and  blrthdate, 
for  scientific  test  to  Plato,  Box  102, 
A,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Typewriters 


STARTLING  Values,  Rebuilt  Type- 
writers $15  up.  Write  for  special 
offer  15  L-A.  Whitehead  Type- 
writer Co.,  186  N.  LaSalle,  Chicago. 


Photo  Developing 


Mail  us  15c  with,  any  size  Film  for 
development  and  six  velvet  prints. 
Or  send  6  negatives  any  size  and  15c 
for  six  prints.  Prompt  service.  Roan- 
oke Photo  Finishing  Co.,  221  Bell 
Ave.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Old  Money  Wanted 


$2  TO  $500  EACH  paid  for  hundreds 
of  Old  Coins  dated  before  1895.  Keep 
All  old  money  and  send  10c  for  New 
Illus'td  Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x7.  It 
may  mean  your  fortune.  Get  Posted. 
Clarke  Coin  Co.,  Box  33,  Le  Roy,  N.Y. 


Short  Stories 


WANTED— Stories,  Articles,  Poems 
for  new  magazine.  We  pay  on  accept- 
ance. Handwritten  MSS.  acceptable. 
Send  MSS.  to  Woman's  National 
Magazine,  Desk  665,Washington,D.  C. 


Songs,  Poems,  etc. 


Songwriters  —  Submit  your  song- 
poems  now  for  free  examination  and 
advice.  Valuable  booklet  explaining 
our  original  methods  of  revising, 
composing,  copyrighting  and  facili- 
tating free  publication  or  outright 
sale  of  songs.  Sent  Free  on  postal  re- 
quest. Learn  the  truth  from  a  reli- 
able successful  concern.  Satisfaction 
cruaranteed.  Knickerbocker  Studios, 
106  Gaiety  Building.  New  York  City. 

MUSIC  AND  WORDS— "Call  Me 
Your  Darling  Again"  and  2  other 
ballads  with  latest  catalogs  by  mail 
for  10  cents.  Arranging  and  printing. 
Harding's  Music  Publishing  House, 
Est.  1860,  228  East  22nd  St.,  New  York. 

Write  a  Song— Love,  mother,  home, 
childhood,  patriotic  or  any  subject. 
I  compose  music  and  guarantee  pub- 
lication. Send  words  today.  Thomas 
Merlin,  222  Reaper  Block,  Chicago. 

WRITE  the  Words  for  a  Song.  We 
write  music  and  guarantee  to  secure 
publication.  Submit  poems  on  any 
subject.  Broadway  Studios,  104C 
Fitzgerald  Building,  New  York. 

WRITE  words  for  a  song.  We  write 
music,  guarantee  publisher's  accept- 
ance. Submit  poems  on  patriotism, 
love  or  any  subject.  Chester  Music  Co., 
920  S.  Michigan  Av.,Dept.323,Chicago. 


You  Have  a  Beautiful  Face— But  Your  Nose? 


IN  this  day  and  age  attention  to  your  appearance 
is  an  absolute  necessity  if  you  expect  to  make 
the  most  out  of  life.  Not  only  should  you  wish 
to  appear  as  attractive  as  possible  for  your  own 
self-satisfaction,  which  is  alone  well  worth  your 
efforts,  but  you  will  find  the  world  in  general  judg- 
ing you  greatly,  if  not  wholly,  by  your  "looks," 
therefore  it  pays  to  "  look  your  best "  at  all  times. 
Permit  no  one  to  see  you  looking  otherwise;  it 
will  injure  your  welfare!  Upon  the  impression  you 
constantly  make  rests  the  failure  or  success  of 
your  life— which  is  to  be  your  ultimate  destiny?  My 
new  Nose-Shaper"TitAT)OS" (Model  24)  corrects  now 
ill-shaped  noses  without  operation  quickly,  safely 
and  permanently.  Is  pleasant  and  does  not  interfere 
with  one's  daily  occupation,  being  worn  at  night. 


What  Others  Have  to  Say:— 

Miss  C.  R.— After  using  my  "Trados" 
for  only  two  weeks  sees  a  wonderful  im- 
provement in  the  shape  of  her  nose. 

Mr.  P.  R.  writes— "Your  Nose-Shaper  is 
doing  the  work  and  I  am  certainly  pleased 
with  it ;  will  recommend  it  to  my  friends." 

Miss  K.  W.  says  that  she  is  getting  fine 
results  and  is  very  much  elated  over  the 
Nose-Shaper. 

Dr.  F.  D.  G.  writes  and  says  that  after  he 
had  used  it  for  two  weeks  he  thinks  that 
"Trados"  is  fine  and  will  recommend  it 
to  his  patrons. 

Mr.  J.  B.  is  very  pleased  with  the  Nose- 
Shaper  and  his  nose  looks  much  better. 


Write  today  for  free  booklet,  which  tells  you  how  to  correct  Ill-Shaped  Noses  without  cost  if  not  satisfactory. 

M.  TRILETY,  Face  Specialist,  1 20S  Ackerman  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Become  a  DOCTOR  of 

CHIROPRACTIC 

Learn  at  home.  We  train  you  by  mail 
or  in  clasa.  No  advanced  education 
necuessary.  Our  method  mal;c3  every- 
thing plain  for  you.  Chiropractors  now 
in  demand.  Some  of  our  graduates 
report  making  $3,000  a  year  or  more. 

$3,000  to  $5,000  Yearly 

You,  too,  can  earn  a  good  income, 
nave  your  own  offices,  your  own  hours, 
be  your  own  employer  in  this  fascina- 
ting profession  of  drugless  tealing  by 

spinal  adjustment. Write  for  free  book  Catarrh  Headache 

which  shows  you  everything.  To  con-  |  Epilepsy  Neuralgia 

vince you  quickly  we  offer,FREE,a$15  S  Fevers  Constipation 

set  of  8  colored  Anatomical  Charts  and  *  Paralysis  Indigestion 

$16.60  set  of  Nerve,  Pain  Area  and  Con-  Pleurisy  Neuritis 

cussion  Charts  (22  charts  in  all).  Thia  Asthma  Dyspepsia 

Is  the  chance  you've  been  looking  for —  Lumbago  Rheumatism 

the  opportunity  your  ambition  yearns  for.  ^Jaundice  Gout,  etc 

American  University,  Manierre  Bldg.,  Pepta  480  Chicagtt 


These  Charts  are  a  big 
help  in  showing  how  to 
make  Spinal  Adjust* 
snent  for  relief  Of 


THE  SANITARY  "O.K."  ERASER 

includes  an  Adjustable  Metal  Holder  which  keeps 
Rubber  CLEAN.  FIRM  and  KEEN-EDGED;  works 
better  and  lasts  longer. 

Two  Rubbers,  the  length  of  the  Holder,  are  made, 
one  for  Ink,  one   for   Pencil.    By  slight  pressure, 
clean  Rubber  is  fed  down  until  used. 
Price  150  .    New  Rubbers  5(S  each. 

All  Stationers. 

By  mail  20  extra.  Booklets  free. 

The  most  Practical  Eraser  for  Everybody 
THE  0.  K.  MFG.  CO..  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 

Makers  of  the  famous  Washburne  "O  K,"  Paper 
Fasteners* 


Submit  your  Song-Poems  on  any  subject  for  our  advice 
We  revise  poems,  compose  music  of  any  oescrip 
tion,  secure1  copyright  and  employ  original 
methods  for  facilitating  free  publica 
tion  or  outright  sale  of  songs 
under  this  successful 
concern's'  guarantee 
of  satisfac 

TION. 


It 

contains 
valuable  instruc- 
ts to  beginners  and  tells 
the  truth  concerning  every  branch 
of  this  essential  and  fascinating  profess- 
ion, the  great  work  accomplished  br  the  pop 
mr  song  in  winning  the  war  15  only  an  index  to  the  much 
vider  scope  and  greater  opportunities  afforded  6y  peace. 

KNICKERBOCKER    STUDIOS,  73     GaietyBldg.,  NY.Cit* 


RESURRECTONE 

.^s^flBL^BssW        Trade  /aark  registered 


Get  Rid  of  that  Nasal 
Twang:  on  YOUR 
Phonograph. 

This  remarkable  reproducer 
gives  sounds  their  proper 
expression  and  rhythm.  Its 
naturalness  and  warmth  of 
color  makes  the  sound  a  true 
'resurrection  "  of 
the  original. 

Applicable  to.  any  machine. 
You'll  be  delighted  with  it. 
Send  $10  if  nickel  plated,  or  $12.50  if  gold  plated,  and  the 
RESURRECTONE  will  be  sent  postage  paid.    State  make  of 
instrument.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

HOFFA Y  TALKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Dept.  307.        3  W.  29th  St.,  New  York  City 


Don't  You  Like 
Her  Long  Eye- 
Lashes? 

Any  woman  can  now  easily 
have  this  added  charm.  Simply 
apply  Lashneen  once  a  day. 
Results  are  quick  and  sure 
Lashneen  stimulates  growth 
of  lashes  and  brows  by  supply- 
ing natural  nourishment  and 
by  keeping  them  in  healthy 
condition.  An  Oriental  formula. 
Used  by  many  well-known  stars  of 
Stage  and  Screen,  and  women  of 
social  prominence.  Absolutely  harm- 
less. Try  it.  Mailed  in  plain  cover 
on  receipt  of  50  cents  (coin  or  money 
order).  Send  tp^ay— money  back  if 
not  satisfied. 

LASHNEEN  CO.,  Dept.     28-X,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


OKve  Tell 

famous  screen  star  says.  "A  truly 
wonderful  thing  is  Lashneen  It 
is  a  simplified  method  of  taking 
care  of  lashes  and  brows  that  pro- 
duces wonderful  results  !  can  sin- 
cerely recommend  i  t  to  anyone. ' ' 


Fashion  says 
the  use  of 

MaMQM 

is  necessary  so  lon&  as 

sleeveless  |owns  and  sheer  fabrics  for  **| 
sleeves  are  worn.    It  assists  freedom- of  move-  ' 
ment,  unhampered  &race,  modest  elegance  and 
correct  style.    That  is  why 

"they  all  use  Delatone" 

Delatone  is  an  old  and  well  known  scien- 
tific preparation  for  the 
.iSWih  quick,  safe  and  certain 

jpE^S^-—  ■2^5S!\      removal    of  hairy 

growths,  no  matter  how 
thick  or  stubborn.  After 
application  the  skin  is 
clear,  firm  and  hairless, 
with  no  pain  or  discol- 
oration. 

P^->  rllrtFIC  t  fW'V  Beauty  specialists  recom- 
i^tffRp^  '  IW'A  rnen(i  Delatone  for 
AJjfij^l  sip  !  ¥«df$  removal  of  objectionable 
'VDc         ■  ^a*r  ^rom  ^ace>  ne°k  or 

Druggists  sell  Delatone; 
or  an  original  1  oz.  Jar 
will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of 
$1  by 

The  Sheffield  pharmacal  Co. 

Dept.  KG,    339  S.Wabash  Ave..  Chicago,  111.  C36 


^POPULARITY"  FOLLOWS  THB? 

'.ukulele:  %j 

If  you  play  quaint,  dreamy  Hawai 
music  or  latest  songs  on  the  Ukule 
you  will  be  wanted  everywhere.  W 
teach   by  mail   20  simple 
lessons ;   give   you   free  a 
genuine  Hawaiian  Ukulele, 
music,  everythin  g— no 
extras.   Ask  us  to  send  the 
story  of   Hawaiian  music. 
You  will   love  It.  No 
obligation- absolutely  free. 

The  Hawaiian  Institute  of  Music 
1400  Broadway        Suite  1307         New  York,  N.  Y. 


m  FRECKLES 

\TWflr  ^  JH- . 

■TsS  ^SS?  Now  Is  The  Time  To  Get  Rid  of 
Cfj     U  These  Ugly  Spots 

f  /frf  T  nere's  no  longer  the  slightest  need  of 
£  fy.y^  feeling  ashamed  of  your  freckles,  as  Othine 
'sly — double  strength — is  guaranteed  to  remove 
Jij  I  these  homely  spots.  Simply  get  an  ounce  of 
(f§)  OTHINE 

— double  strength— from  your  druggist,  and  apply 
alittle  of  it  nightand  morning  and  you  should  soon 
see  that  even  the  worst  freckles  have  begun  to  dis- 
appear, while  the  lighter  ones  have  vanished  en- 
tirely. It  is  seldom  that  more  than  one  ounce  is 
needed  to  completely  clear  the  skin  and  gain  a 
beautiful  clear  complexion. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  double  strength  Othine  as 
this  is  sold  under  guarantee  of  money  back  if  it  fails 
to  remove  freckles. 


"Finer  Than  a  Diamond" 


R  H.G  of  Carlisle.  Pa.,  writes:  "I  like  mv  Lachnite  ring  better  every 
time  I  look  at  it.  1  think  it  is  finer  than  a  genuine  diamond. 
Cnmri  TW<»  Mnnov  Just  send  your  name  and  finger  size  we'll 
aenil  3IO  WlOliey  send  a  Lachnite  ring,  set  in  solid  gold,  pre- 
paid right  to  your  home,  when  it  comes  deposit  $4.75  with  the  postman, 
and  wear  the  ring  for  ten  full  days  If  you,  or  any  of  your  Inends  can 
tell  it  from  a  diamond,  send  it  back.  If  you  return  the  rim? in  ten i  da>  = 
we  will  return  your  deposit  immediately.  But  if  yon  decide  to  keep  Jt, 
send  $2.60  a  month  until  $18.75  has  been  paid. 

Writ  a  Trkdiiv  ^end  your  naroe  dowj   IeU  °9  which  of  the  solid 
Wrilc  lUUrtj  gold  rings  illustrated  above  you  wish  [ladies 
men'sj     Be  sure  to  Bend  your  finger  size. 

Harold  Lachman  Co.,  1 2  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  biss  Chicago 


ZAe  Famous  French 
Depilatory  Powder 


Dame  Fashion  Says:  '  Sheer  fabrics,  for  b'ouses,  afternoon  and  evening  g;wns."  No  smart  woman  can  afford  not  to 
remove  the  hair  from  her  arms,  and  arm-pits.  Fashion  and  modesty  demand  this  of  her.  X-Bazin,  mixed  with  water, 
dissolves  any  superfluous  hair  in  five  minutes  just  as  soap  removes  dust  from  the  skin,  leaving  it  smooth  and  white  and  soft. 
50c.  and  $1.00  at  all  drug  and  department  stores  or  we  voill  mail  direct  on  receipt  of  price,  in  U.  S.  A.    75c.  and  $1 .50  elsewhere. 

HALL   &   RUCKEL,  Inc.,  221   Washington  Street,  New  York  City 


Reduce  Your  Flesh 


Bust  Reducer,  Price  $5.50 
Chin  Reducer,  Price  $2.00 


Exactly  where  desired 
by  wearing 

Dr.  Walter's 

Famous  Medicated 
Reducing 

Rubber  Garments 

For  Men  and  Women 

Cover  the  entire  body  or  any  part. 
Endorsed  by  leading  physicians. 
Send  for  illustrated  Booklet. 

Dr.  Jeanne  G.  A.  Walter 
353  Fifth  Avenue,  [New  York 

( Billings  Building,  4th  Floor \ 
VEnt.  on  34th  St.,  3d  Door  East/ 

Pacific   Coast  Representative:  Adele 
Millar  Co.,  345  Stockton  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


2fllkoTfLl&   NOW  PAID 
^^^LZS^^   $100  FOR 
ONE  DRAWING 

You  can  become  an  artist,  illustrator 
or  cartoonist  even  if  you  now  have  no  tal- 
ent.   Earn  $25  to  $100  a  week.   Write  for 
Free  Outfit  offer  and  beautiful  new  book, 
"  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ARTIST."  Address 
Washington  School  of.Art,  Inc.,  1416  H.  St.,  N.W.,Washington,  D.C. 


Rest  assured 


Pajamas  and  Night  Shirts 

Tke NIGHIwear  of  a  Nation!" 
Exceeds  Expectations 
at  11,886  dealers  E.Rosenfeld&Co.  baud  t-NEwyom 


m 


Makes  stubborn 

hair  easv  to 
comb,  neat  and 
attractive 

Adopted  by 
Screen 
Stage 

Miss  Betty  Parker  Society  Jay  Dillon 

Featured  in  Jack  NorwoKth's  "Odds  and  Ends" 
Because  Hair-Dress  will  make  the  most  stubborn  hair  stay  the 
way  you  comb  it  and  retain  a  smooth,  dressy  appearance  the  entire 
evening.  With  Hair-Dress  you  can  comb  your  hair  any  fashion- 
able style— straight  back— any  way  you  want  it.  Hair-Dress  will 
also  give  to  your  hair  that  beautiful  lustre  so  much  in  vogue  with 
men  and  women  of  the  stage,  the  screen  and  society.  Is  harmless 
and  acts  as  an  excellent  tonic. 

d  fifty  

If  it  isn't  just  what  you  have  been 
looking  tor— send  it  DacK.  lour  money  will  be  cheerfully  returned  to  you. 
Send  United  States  stamps,  coin  or  money  order.  Your  jar  of  delicately 
scented,  greaseless  Hair-Dress  will  be  promptly  mailed  postpaid.  Send  foi 
this  wonderful  toilet  necessity  today. 

Send  $1.00  for  Three  Months'  Supply 
HAIR -DRESS  CO.,       Dept.  73,      920  Windsor  Avenue,  Chicago 


FREE 


DIAMOND 

RING  OFFER 


Just  to  advertiBe  our  famous  Hs 
diamonds— the  greatest  discovery  the  world 
has  ever  known.     We  will  send  absolutely 
free  this  14k  gold  f.  ring,  set  with  a  l-2k 
Hawaiian  im.  diamond— in  beautiful  ring  box 
Postage  paid.    Pay  postmaster  $1.26  C.  0.  D. 
cnarges  to  cover  postage,  boxing,  advertising, 
handling,  etc.    If  you  can  tell  It  from  a  real 
diamond  return  and  money  refunded.  Only 
10,000  given  away.  Send  no  money.  Answer 
quick.    Send  size  of  finger. 

KRAUTH  &  REED,  Dept.  70 

MASONIC  TEMPLE  CHICAGO 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

Everywhere  to  ride  and  exhibit  the  new 
Ranger  "Motorbike"  completely  equipped 
with  electric  light  and  horn,  carrier,  stand 
tool  tank,  coaster-brake,  mud  guards  and  anti- 
skid tires.  Choice  of  44  other  styles,  colors j 
and  sizes  in  the  famous  "Ranger"  line  of 
bicycles,  all  at  Factory -to- Rider  prices. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval  and  30 
DAYS  TRIAL.  Send  for  big  free  catalog  and 
particulars  of  our  Thirty  Days  Free  Trial offer 
and)  marvelous  offers  and  terms. 


TIRFQ  Lamps,  Horns,  Wheels,  Sundries, 
I  IllCv  and  repair  parts  and  supplies  for  all 
bicycles— at  half  usual  prices. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  but  tell  us  exactly  what  you 
need.    Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  Factory-Direct' » 
to-Rider  prices,  terms  and  the  big  FREE  catalog 
CYCLE  COMPANY 
DEPT.  L-101  CHICAGO.  U.S 


to-Rider  prices, 

MEAD 


m 

"'Together  we  can  accomplish  anything"' 


|  Vy/HEN  Big  Business  relaxes  and  squanders  its  swollen  profits  on  j 
|  Big   Pleasure  in  New   York's   midnight  joy    ground    the    whole  j 

|  glittering  underworld  dances  to  its  whim.  § 

I  Strong  men  craving  excitement,  cunning  men  of  doubtful  past,  beautiful  | 
1  women  without  memories  or  hopes  swirl  through  the  glittering  palaces  of  j 
I  night,  strewing  their  course  with  cast-off  health,  morals,  reputations  and  § 
I  hard  earned  fortunes.  I 

I  To  play  with  the  devotees  of  Big  Pleasure  means  the  opening  of  the  i 
I  Golden  Doors  to  the  woman  who  has  brains,  beauty  and  nerve. 

I  Such  a  women  is  1 

I     "MARY  REGAN" 

1  Heroine  of  Leroy  Scott's  sensational 

|  novel  of  Big  Pleasure  j§ 

I  as  played  by  | 

I  ANITA  STEWART  j 

|  Coming  to  Your  Theatre  Soon  | 

|     A  "First  National"  Attraction    ^^^^^^^    Presented  by  Louis  B.  Mayer  | 

iiiiiimnniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH 


Write  f  or  ™"  Bottle 

If  You  Have  Skin  Trouble 

IF  you  have  skin  trouble  of  any  nature  mail  the  coupon  for  a  trial 
bottle  of  D.  D.  D.    It  is  FREE.    D.  D.  D.  is  a  scientific  compound  of  oil  of 
wintergreen,  glycerine  and  other  cooling  ingredients.    This  prescription  is 
known  to  skin  specialists  to  be  uniquely  successful  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases. 


JM  lotion  for  Skin  Disease 


D.  D.  D.  is  the  logical  remedy.  It  is  a 
penetrating  liquid.  It  works  its  way 
right  into  the  tiny  pores  where  the  dis- 
ease germs  are  lodged,  and  cleanses  them 
of  impurities.  The  relief  is  instant.  As 
soon  as  you  apply  D.  D.  D.  to  that 


burning,  biting  itch,  it  will  bring  cool, 
comfort  and  rest.  Now  you  can  get 
D.  D.  D.  in  a  small  trial  bottle.  Mail  the 
coupon  today.  Hundreds  of  grateful 
people  all  over  the  United  States  are 
recommending  it  to  their  friends. 


co"u"pon"\  Mail  the  Coupon  Today 

d.  d.  d.  Laboratories  \  For  FREE  Trial  Bottle 


Dept.  B  158  V 

3845  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago  It   will   bring  immediate   relief  to  your  troubled  skin.  Eczema, 

Please  send  me  a  trial  bottle  of  V  Pimples,  Salt  Rheum,  Prickly  Heat  and  localized  skin  ailments, 
D.  D.  D.  prescription.   I  enclose  10c  such  as  bites  of  insects,  felons,  and  blackheads,  all  yield  to 

to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  mailing,  D.  D.  D.     Try  it  yourself — the  relief  is  instant.    Then  you 

ill  know  why  hundreds  of  people  have  found  D.  D.  D.  a 
great  aid.    Send  the  coupon  today  for  a  trial. 


Namt 


Address. 


\        D.  D.  Dc  Laboratories, 

3845  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Dept.  B  158,  C 


Chicago 


Stars  of  the  stage 
and  screen  and 
women  prominent 
i.  i  society  every- 
where, use  and 
heartily  recom- 
mend ''LASH- 
BROW-INE". 


Remember  the  full 
name  "  LA.SH- 
BROW-INE",  the 
Original  and  Gen- 
uine. Look  for  the 
picture  of  The 
Girl  with  the  Rose, 
which  is  on  every  box. 


Do  YOUR  Eyes  Express  Charm  and  Beauty? 

Are  they  framed  with  long,  silky,  luxuriant  Eyelashes  and  well  formed  Eyebrows?  Or, 
are  you  suffering  from  the  handicap  of  short,  uneven  Eyelashes  and  straggling  Eyebrows? 
If  Nature  has  been  unkind  and  denied  you  the  heritage  of  those  Beauty  Assets — beautiful 
eyelashes  and  eyebrows — you  can  easily  and  quickly  overcome  this  handicap  if  you  will  use 
for  a  short  time  a  little 


/ZemezrzAer  /Ae/Zt/ZAfa/ne  -//s/rn/'/afecf 


which  nourishes  and  stimulates  them  in  a  natural  manner.  Results  will  amaze  and  delight 
you.  Stars  of  stage  and  screen  and  women  prominent  in  societv,  use  and  recommend  this 
efficient  preparation.    Will  YOU  not  trv  "LASH-BROYV-IXE"  ?" 


TWO  SIZES,  50c  AND  $1 

Send  price  and  we  will  mail  you  "LASH-BROW-INE" 
and  our  Beauty  Booklet  "The  Woman  Beautiful"  pre- 
paid under  plain  cover.  Remit  by  coin,  currency,  U.  S. 
stamps,  or  monev  order.  SATISFACTION  ASSURED 
OR  PRICE  REFUNDED. 


not  try 

"LASH-BROW-INE"  is  a  pure,  delicately  scented 
cream,  guaranteed  absolutely  harmless.  It  has  been 
tested  and  approved  by  noted  chemists  and  beauty 
specialists  throughout  the  country.  Thousands  of  women 
have  been  delighted  with  the  results  obtained  by  its  use, 
Why  not  you?   An  invaluable  aid  to  beauty. 

The  wonderful  success  attained  by  "LASH-BROW-INE"  has  caused  the  name  to 
be_  ciosely  imitated.  There  is  only  one  genuine  "LASH-BROW-INE".  Avoid 
imitations.  Look  for  the  picture — same  as  above — of  The  Girl  with  the  Rose. 
It's  on  every  box.    Remember  the   full   name  "LASH-BROW-INE". 

Maybell  Laboratories,  4305—47  Grand  Blvd.,  Chicago 


1 
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Even  the  wonderful  eye  of  the  camera 
cannot  detect  the  difference  between 
a  delicate,  petal-like  skin  and  one  pro- 
tected bv  the  magical  touch  of 


CARMEN 

The  Powder 
Stays  On 


CARMEN 

COMPLEXION 

POWDER 


White,  Pink,  Flesh,  Cream 

and  the  Neiv 
Carmen-Brunette  Shade 

50c  Everywhere 


g&sssgggr. 


The  favorite  of  the  u stars"  because  everywhere — under 
the  glare  of  the  electric  light,  in  the  broad  sunshine, 
under  the  lamplight,  in  the  wind — everywhere — Carmen 
gives  to  the  complexion  an  enhancing  beauty. 
Does  not  rub  or  blow  off. 


1 
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O  you  know  good 
Motion  Pictures  when 
you  see  them? 

Foolish  question,  yes? 

But  do  you  know  good 
Motion  Pictures  before 
you  see  them? 

Not  foolish  at  all! 


Motion  pictures  " 


When  you  see  a  theatre 
advertising  a  picture  as  "A 
Paramount  Picture"  or  uAn 
Artcraft  Picture"  you  do  know 
beforehand  that  IT'S  GOOD. 


These  two  trade-marks  are  the  sure  way  of  identifying 
Paramount  and  Artcraft  pictures— and  the  theatre  that 
shows  them. 


Paramount  and 
Artcraft  Stars' 
Latest  Productions 

Listed  alphabetically,    released  up 
to  June  30th.    Save  the  list  ! 
And  see  the  pictures  ! 

Paramount 

John  Barrymore  vn  "The  Test  of  Honor" 
*Enid  Bennett  in  "STEPPING  OUT" 

Billie  Burke  in 

"Good  Gracious  Annabelle 
Marguerite  Clark  in 

"Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen" 
Ethel  Clayton  in 

"Men,  Women  and  Money" 
^Dorothy  Dalton  in 

"Other  Men's  Wives" 
Dorothy  Gish  in  "I'll  Get  Him  Yet" 
LilaLeez'>;  "A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  Wolf" 
"Oh!   You  Women" 

A  John  Emerson-Anita  Loos  Production 
Vivian  Martin  in 

"An  Innocent  Adventuress" 
Shirley  Mason  in  "THE  FINAL  Close-Up" 
*Charles  Ray  in  "HAY  FOOT,  Straw  Foot" 
Wallace  Reid  in  "You're  Fired" 

Bryant  Washburn  in    "PUTTING  IT  OVER" 

Paramount' Artcraft  Specials 

"Little  Women"  (from  Louisa  M.  A 

famous  book),  A  Wm.  A.  Brady  Production 
"Sporting  Life" 

A  Maurice  Tourneur  Production 
"The  Silver  King,"  starring 

William  Faversham 

"The  False  Faces" 

A  Thos.  H.  Ince  Production 

"The  Woman  Thou  Gavest  Me" 
Hugh  Ford's  Production 

of  Hall  Caine's  Novel 
"The  Firing  Line,"  starring  Irene  Castle 
"Secret  Service,"  starring  Robert  Warwick 


Artcraft 


Cecil  B.  De  Mille's  Production 

"For  Better,  For  W  orse" 
Douglas  Fairbanks  in 

"The  Knickerbocker  Buckap.oo" 
Elsie  Ferguson  in  "The  Avalanche" 

D.  W.  Griffith's  Production 

"True  Heart  Susie" 

*Wm.  S.  Hart  in 

"Square  Deal  Sanderson" 
Mary  Pickford  in  "CAPTAIN  KlDD,  Jr." 
Fred  Stone  in     "JOHNNY  Get  Your  Gun" 

Paramount  Comedies 

Paramount-Arbuckle  Comedy 

"A  Desert  Hero" 
Paramount-Mack  Sennett  Comedies 

"Hearts  and  Flowers" 
"No  Mother  to  Guide  Him" 
Paramount-Flagg  Comedy 

."Welcome  Little  Stranger" 
Paramount-Drew  Comedy  "SQUARED" 

"Supervision  of  Thomas  H.  Ince 

Paramount-Bray  Pictograph 

One  each  week 

Paramount-Burton  Holmes 

Travel  Pictures         One  each  week 

And  remember  that  any  Paramount  or 
Artcraft  picture  that  you  haven't  seen  is  as 
new  as  a  book  you  have  never  read. 


FAMOUS  PLAYERS -LASKY  CORPORATION 

ADOLPH  ZUKOR  Pres.  JESSE  L.  LASKY  Vice  Pres.  CECIL  B.  DE  MULE  Director  General 

"NEW  YORIO  •  J 


How  I  Sold  My 
"Movie"  Idea  for  $500 

A  Story  That  Will  Interest  Every  Ambitious 
Man  or  Woman  With  Photoplay  Ideas 

My  first  motion-picture  idea  brought  me  $500  which  they  will  gladly  send  you,  too.    It  gave  me 

— think  of  it !  new  inspiration  and  was  the  turning  point  in  my 

For  a  long  time  I  had  struggled  hard  to  gain  career.  They  call  it  "The  Secret  of  Successful 
recognition  as  a  writer  of  photoplays.  I  put  into  Photoplay  Writing"— and  rightly!  For,  it  tells 
this  work  all  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  I  could  about  the  most  remarkable  institution  for  the  de- 
command.  I  wrote  and  submitted  many  plots  to  velopment  of  photoplay  writing  that  the  motion- 
producing  companies,  but  always  they  came  back  picture  industry  has  ever  known — the  only  exclu- 
to  me  with  that  inevitable  rejection  slip.  Was  sive  scenario  organization  that  has  ever  received 
I- discouraged?    Well— wouldn't  you  be?  the  indorsement  and  support  of  the  leading  pro- 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  on  the  verge  of  ducers,  directors,  stars  and  scenario  editors, 

abandoning  all  hope  of  ever  winning  recognition         t>u^  t?~~~z  •     du^^-i,,,,  t  j 

when  I  read  about  the  work  of  the  Advisory       The  Famine  in  Photoplay  Ideas 

Bureau  of  the  Palmer  Photoplay  Institute.    And  And — don't  forget  this!    It  is  said  on  good 

then — when  I  learned  that  this  Advisory  Bureau  authority  that  20,000  new  photoplays  are  normally 

was    headed    by   Frederick   Palmer,    the    well-  produced  each  year  in  America.    So  great  is  the 

known  photoplay  author,  I  immediately  became  demand  for  photoplay  ideas  that  $100  to  $1,000  is 

interested.    For  I  was  sure  that  the  man  who  being  paid  for  acceptable  material.    Never  be- 

wrote  52  produced  scenarios  in  9  months  could  fore  were  such  big  rewards  held  out  to  new  writers 

help  me  solve  my  problems.  with  new  ideas  and  a  knowledge  of  photoplay 

After  that— it  did  not  take  me  long  to  decide.  construction.   There's  an  actual  famine  in  photo- 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  take  immediate  advantage  plays — no  question  about  it! 

of  their  remarkable  offer.    For  their  money-back  Therefore,  if  you  have  any  creative  imagination 

Guarantee  was  so  fair  that  I  didn't  see  how  I  at  all — if  you  have  any  good  ideas  for  photoplays 

could  possibly  lose  anything  by  accepting  their  -with  a  new  "twist"  or  "angle"  to  them — I  urge 

proposition  and  making  another  try  at  it.  you  to  send  today  for  "The  Secret  of  Successful 

From  Dismal  Failure  to  Success!         Photopky  Writing".  They  will  be  glad  to  send 

you  this  booklet,  1  m  sure ;  and  without  cost  or 
Now— here's  the  wonder  part  of  it:  Through  obligation.  I  can  promise  that  it  will  reveal  the 
the  help  received  from  the  Palmer  Photoplay  In-  famine  in  photoplays— the  top  prices  producers 
stitute,  I  emerged  in  a  few  weeks  from  an  utterly  are  wiHing  to  pay  for  the  right  material— and  how 
unknown  writer  into  a  recognized  photoplaywright  eager  tney  are  for  Palmer-trained  writers. 
— and,  besides,  I  was  $500  ahead! 

It  is  the  Personal  Advisory  Service  of  the      The  Coupon  Will  Bring  You  Detailed 

Palmer  Photoplay  Institute  that  is  helping  men  Information  Use  It! 

and  women  with  good  scenario  ideas  to  develop 

their  ideas  (no  matter  how  crude)  into  actual,  Also— you  will  learn  how  the  Personal  Ad- 
usable  photoplay  material.  Nor  does  their  work  visory  Service  helped  me  (even  as  it  will  help 
stop  there.  For  they  actually  help  you  sell  your  you)  to  put  my  "movie"  ideas  into  proper,  ac- 
plots.  They  have  a  Manuscript  Sales  Department  ceptable  form;  and  how  their  Manuscript  Sales 
that  is  in  daily  touch  with  the  large  studios  and  Department  actually  sold  my  first  photoplay  to 
thoroughly  understands  their  story-requirements.      Douglas  Fairbanks  for  $500. 

What's  more,  they  are  right  on  the  ground —  Just  think — you  may  have  an  idea  right  at  this 
they  know  what  producers  want  and  do  not  want  minute  that  their  Advisory  Service  Bureau  can 
and  why!  help  you  sell  for  hundreds  of  dollars.    So,  take 

How  did  I  come  to  know  all  this?  Through  my  advice  and  fill  out  the  coupon  below— right 
the  interesting  booklet  the  Institute  sent  me — and  now! 

PALMER  PHOTOPLAY  CORPORATION,  728  I.  W.  Hellman  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  new  booklet,  "The  Secret  of  Successful -Photoplay  Writing".  Also, 
Special  Supplement  containing  autographed  letters  from  the  leading  producers,  stars,  directors,  etc. 

Name  •  

Street  and  Number  

City  State  


He  was  putting  in  long  hours  at  monotonous  unskilled  work.  His  small  pay 
scarcely  lasted  from  one  week  to  the  next.  Pleasures  were  few  and  far  between  and 
he  couldn  t  save  a  cent. 

He  was  down— but  he  wouldn't  stay  there!  He  saw  other  men  promoted,  and  he  made  uo 
his  mind  that  what  they  could  do  he  could  do.   Then  he  found  the  reason  they  w£e  promoted 

hifmin?rrtAey  h1  /PeC'l'  eXpm  kn°wl^e  °f  »ome  one  line,  "so  he  made  up 

his  mind  that  he  would  get  that  kind  of  training.  p 

Tt  K^^ked  Tl'i  t0  ScraTn  a  C°,UP0?  Hke  ±e  0ne  Wow.  That  was  his  first  step  upward 
laZ  JU 8£      mformatl0n  he  WaS  Io°king  f0r«  He  found  he co«Jd      the  training  L  needed 

right  at  home  in  the  hours  after  supper.  From  that  time  on  he  spent  part  of  his  spare  time  sLd>  ing. 

The  first  reward  was  not  long  in  coming— an  increase  in  salary.    Then  came  another  Thpn 

andWnSrade  f°reman;  iN°W  h\iS  Superintendent  with  an  income  that  mean, ^mdependence 
and  all  the  comforts  and  pleasures  that  make   fe  f  ,MTrB,,.T,A„.T-Ty^°"T H,wc  J^ej^nce 

worth  living.  J  INTERNATIONAL  ^COR R ES P 0 N DE NCE  SCHOOLS 

It  just  shows  what  a  man  with  ambition  can  f 
do.  And  this  man  is  only  one  out  of  hundreds  of  I 
thousands  who  have  climbed  the  same  steps  to  I 
success  with  the  help  of  the  International  Cor-  f 
respondence  Schools.  j 

What  about  you? 

Are  you  satisfied  merely  to  hang  on  where  you  I 
are  or  would  you,  too,  like  to  have  a  real  job  and  [ 
real  money?  It's  entirely  uptoyou.  You  don'thave  [ 
to  stay  down.  You  can  climb  to  the  position  you  f 
want  in  the  work  you  like  best.  Yes,  you  can!  The  ! 
I.  C.  S.  is  ready  and  anxious  to  come  to  you,  J 
wherever  you  are,  with  the  very  help  you  need.  I 

Surely  when  you  have  an  opportunity  that  means  so  1 

much,  you  can't  afford  to  let  another  priceless  hour  pass  [ 

without  at  least  finding  out  about  it.    And  the  way  to  I 

do  that  is  easy — without  cost,  without  obligating  your-  1 
self  in  any  way,  mark  and  mail  this  coupon. 


BOX  4566,  SCR  ANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  noil 
tion,  or  In  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 
Electric  Lighting  and  Railways 
Electric  Wiring 
Telegraph  Engineer 
Telephone  Work 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Machine  Shop  Practice 
Toolmaker 
Gas  Engine  Operating 
CIVIL  ENGINEER 
Surveying  and  Mapping 
MINE  FOREMAN  OR  ENGINEER 
STATIONARY  ENGINEER 
Marine  Engineer 
Ship  Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  Builder 
Architectural  Draftsman 
Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Engineer 
M PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 

□  Sheet  Metal  Worker 

□  Textile  Overseer  or  Supt. 

□  CHEMIST 


Name  

Present 
Occupatlo; 

Street 
and  No  


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window  Trimmer 
Show  Card  Writer 
Sign  Painter 
Railroad  Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer  and  Typist 
Cert.  Public  Accountant 
TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
Railway  Accountant 
Commercial  Law 
GOOD  ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common  School  Subjects 
.  Mathematics 
j  CIVIL  SERVICE 
j  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

AUTOMOBILE  OPERatISG 
]  A n  to  Repairing 
Narration  inSpaoUa 
J  AGRICULTURE  IQ  Kronen 
|pg  Italian 


□  Poo! try  RaJjIi 


City. 
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The  Picture  Oracle 


Stubly  T— Earle  Foxe  was  bom  in  Oxford, 
Ohio,  in  1888.  He  is  six  feet  one  inch  tall.  His 
hair  is  light  brown  and  his  eyes  are  blue.  Yes, 
he's  married — to  wife  number  two  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  His  first  wife  was  the  well-known 
"Dainty"  Marie,  the  vaudeville  star.  His  sec- 
ond wife  is  not  a  professional.  I  can  read  short- 
hand, so  be  careful  when  you  use  the  back  of 
your  shorthand  notes  for  your  writing  paper. 

Joan. — Albert  Roscoe  had  the  leading  role 
opposite  Theda  Bara  in  "Cleopatra."  Herbert 
Heyes  was  leading  man  for  Anna  Q.  Nilsson  in 
the  Goldw}*n  production  "Heart  of  the  Sun- 
set." Heyes  is  the  man  you  are  trying  to  re- 
call.   You  have  chosen  both  wisely  and  widely. 

Rev.  A.  S. — I  do  not  send  out  pictures  of  the 
players,  so  I  forwarded  your  request  direct  to 
the  star  himself.  You  have  probably  heard  from 
him  by  this  time.  Write  directly  to  the  players 
and  not  to  me,  as  I  am  The  Oracle,  and  not  a 
photograph  gallery. 

Rags. — No,  Kitty  Gordon  has  not  left  the 
screen.  She  is  still  making  pictures  for  the 
United  Theaters.  Olive  Thomas  has  signed  with 
the  Selznick  Pictures  Corporation  for  eight  pic- 
tures. Her  first  release  is  a  picturization  of  the 
famous  stage  farce  "Upstairs  and  Down."  She 
was  born  in  Charleroi,  Pennsylvania,  on  Octo- 
ber 20th,  1898.  Previous  to  going  into  pictures, 
she  was  in  musical  comedy  for  three  years  and 
model  for  Harrison  Fisher.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Ziegfeld's  Follies  in  1915.  She  is  five 
feet  three  inches  tall  and  weighs  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  pounds.  Her  hair  is  brown  and 
her  eyes  blue.  Antonio  Moreno  is  playing  in 
serials  for  the  Yitagraph  Company.  You  are 
entirely  welcome.    Come  back  any  old  time. 

R.  L.  B. — Robert  Harron  is  playing  in  Griffith 
productions.  His  latest  is  "The  Girl  Who  Stayed 
at  Home,"  opposite  Lillian  Gish.  He  might. 
Write  and  see.  Bobby  is  one  of  the  old-timers 
in  point  of  service  in  the  game.  He  started 
as  errand  bo}T  around  the  studio  and  official 
screen  messenger  boy  for  the  Biograph  when 
Griffith  first  started  there. 

Marguerite  Clark  Admirer. — Xo,  Marquerite 
has  not  deserted  the  screen  to  return  to  the  stage, 
although  there  has  been  considerable  talk  that 
she  would.  "Three  Men  and  a  Girl"  and  "Come 
Out  of  the  Kitchen"  are  her  latest  releases.  Jack 
Pickford  was  in  the  navy,  but  is  once  more  mak- 
ing pictures,  this  time  for  the  First  National. 
Wallace  Reid  did  not  go  into  the  arm}-.  He 
had  friend  wife  and  baby  Wallace,  junior,  to  look 
after.  He  is  still  making  features  for  Para- 
mount. He  has  been  on  this  globe  for  twenty- 
seven  years.  "The  Valley  of  the  Giants"  is  his 
latest  picture. 


Miss  A.  W. — Jack  Mulhall  recently  finished 
playing  in  Olive  Thomas'  second  Selznick  fea- 
ture.   He  works  with  various  picture'  companies. 

Dizzy. — Where  on  earth  did  you  get  that  idea? 
I'd  have  to  draw  a  series  of  diagrams  to  ex- 
plain it  to  you.  They  couldn't  marry  in  most 
States  because  they  are  first  cousins.  Does  that 
help  any?  I'm  not  too  old  to  enjoy  dancing 
nor  too  young  to  know  what  it's  all  about.  Come 
again  some  time  when  you  feel  better. 

Mrs.  Ada  G. — Anna  Q.  Nilsson  was  born  in 
Ystad,  Sweden.  Louise  Huff  was  born  in  Co- 
lumbus, Georgia.  She  is  five  feet  tall  and  weighs 
one  hundred  and  eight  pounds.  Vivian  Martin 
was  born  near  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  Olive 
Thomas  was  born  in  Charleroi,  Penns3lvania,  on 
October  20th,  1898.  She  is  five  feet  three,  and 
will  break  any  scale  that  registers  over  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  pounds.  Her  right  name  is 
Olive  Duffy.  Dorothy  Gish  was  born  in  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  in  1898.  Her  sister,  Lillian,  was  born 
in  Springfield,  Ohio,  two  years  before  Dorothy. 
June  Caprice  was  born  in  Arlington,  Massachu- 
setts, November  19th,  1899.  She  is  five  feet 
two  inches  tall  and  weighs  one  hundred  and 
five  pounds.  Jewel  Carmen  was  born  in  Dan- 
ville, Kentucky,  in  1898.  Her  right  name  is 
Evelyn  Quick  and  she  began  her  career  at  the 
Keystone  Studios.  Atlanta,  Georgia,  is  the  birth- 
place of  Mabel  Normand.  Constance  Talmadge 
was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  April  19th, 
1900.  She  began  as  an  extra  with  Yitagraph. 
She  is  five  feet  six  and  weighs  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds.  Ann  Pennington  was  born 
in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  1895.  She  just 
tips  the  beam  at  one  hundred  pounds.  Dorothy 
Dalton  comes  from  Chicago,  Illinois.  She  was 
born  on  September  22nd,  1893.  She  is  five  feet 
three  inches  tall  and  weighs  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  pounds.  You  ask,  "Who  are  Con- 
way Tearle's  wives  \"  He  is  not  from  Utah, 
and  was  but  recently  married. 

Beatrice  E. — Francis  McDonald  is  still  play- 
ing in  pictures.  Fie  has  just  finished  portray- 
ing the  heavy  in  a  Fox  feature  with  Gladys 
Brockwell. 

Miss  Agnes  K. — I'd  do  it  for  you  in  a  min- 
ute, but  I'm  not  the  editor,  and  glad  of  it.  Maybe 
if  you  write  him  a  nice  little  letter  he  may  be 
able  to  comply  with  your  wishes,  and  again  he 
may  not.  But  there's  no  harm  in  trying.  You 
betcha. 

Muriel  D. — A  reel  is  supposed  to  consist  of 
about  one  thousand  feet  of  film,  but  some  of 
them  actually  measure  much  less.  A  five-reel  pic- 
ture may  consist  of  only  four  thousand  three 
hundred  feet  of  film ;  that  is,  it  may  run  over 
the  four  thousand  feet,  and  so  they  have  to  put 
it  on  five. 


Millions  of  People  Can  Vfrite 
Stories  and  Photoplays  and 
Dorit  Know  It/ 


This  is  the  startling  assertion  recently  made  by  one 
of  the  most  famous  writers  of  to-day,  E.  B.  Davison 
of  New  York,  said  to  be  the  highest  paid  man  in  his 
line  in  the  world.  Is  his  astonishing  statement  true? 
Can  it  be  possible?  Are  there  countless  thousands  of 
people  yearning  to  write,  who  reallv  CAN  and  simply 
HAVEN'T  FOUND  IT  OUT?  Well,  come  to  think  of 
it,  "most  anybody  can  TELL  a  story.  Why  can't  most 
anybody  WRITE  a  story?  Why  is  writing  supposed 
to  be  such  a  rare  gift?  Isn't  this  only  another  of  the 
Mistaken  Ideas  the  past  has  handed  down  to  us? 
Yesterday  nobody  dreamed  man  could  fly.  To-day  he 
dives  like  a  swallow  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  earth 
and  laughs  down  at  the  tiny  mortal  atoms  below ! 
So  Yesterday's  Skepticism  doesn't  count  any  more. 

"The  time  will  come,"  writes  the  same  authority, 
"when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  will  be  able  to 
write — there  will  be  countless  playwrights,  novelists, 
scenario,  magazine  and  newspaper  writers — they  are 
coming,  coming — a  whole  new  world  of  them  !"  And 
do  you  know  what  these  writers-to-be  are  doing  now? 
Why,  they  are  the  men — armies  of  them — young  and 
old,  now  doing  mere  clerical  work,  in  offices,  keeping 
books,  selling  merchandise,  or  even  driving  trucks, 
running  elevators,  street  cars,  waiting  on  tables,  work- 
ing at  barber  chairs,  following  the  plow,  or  teaching 
school  in  the  rural  districts  ;  and  women,  young  and 
old,  by  scores,  now  pounding  typewriters,  or  standing 
behind  counters,  or  running  spindles  in  factories,  bend- 
ing over  sewing  machines,  or  doing  housework.  Yes 
— you  may  laugh — but  these  are  The  Writers  of  To- 
morrow. 

For  writing  isn't  onlv  for  geniuses  as  most  people* 
think.  THE  CREATOR  GAVE  YOU  A  STORY- 
WRITING  FACULTY  JUST 
AS  HE  DID  THE  GREAT- 
EST WRITER  !  Only  may- 
be you  are  simply  "bluffed" 
by  the  thought  that  you 
"haven't  the  gift."  Many 
people  are  simply  afraid  to 
try.  Or  if  they  do  try,  and 
their  first  efforts  don't 
satisfy,  they  simply  give  up 
in  despair,  and  that  ends  it. 
They're  through.  They  never 
try  again.  Yet  if.  by  some 
lucky  chance,  they  had  first 
learned  the  simple  rules  of 
writing,  and  then  given  the 
Imagination  free  rein,  they 
might  have  astonished  the 
world  ! 

But  two  things  are  es- 
sential in  order  to  become  a 
writer.  First,  learn  the  or- 
dinary principles  of  writing. 
Second,  learn  to  exercise 
your  faculty  of  Thinking. 
By  exercising  a  thing  you 
develop  it.  Your  Imagination 
is  something  like  your  right 
arm.  The  more  you  use  it 
the  stronger  it  gets.  The 
principles  of  writing  are  no 
more  complex  than  the  prin- 
ciples of  spelling,  arithmetic, 
or  any  other  simple  thing 
that  anybody  knows.  Writers 
learn  to  piece  together  a 
story  as  easily  as  a  child, 
playing  on  the  floor,  sets  up 
a  miniature  house  with  his 
toy  blocks.  It  is  amazingly 
easy  after  the  mind  grasps 
the  simple  "know  how."  A 
little  study,  a  little  patience, 
a  little  confidence,  and  the 
thing  that  looks  hard  turns 
out  to  be  just  as  easy  as  it 
seemed  difficult. 

Thousands  of  people 
imagine   they   must   have  a 


LETTERS  LIKE  THIS 
ARE  POURING  IN! 

"With  this  volume  before  him, 
the  veriest  novice  should  be  able 
to  build  stories  or  photoplays  that 
will  find  a  ready  market.  The  best 
treatise  of  its  kind  I  have  en- 
countered in  24  years  of  news- 
paper and  literary  work."—  H. 
Pierce  Weller,  Managing  Editor 
The  Binghampton  Press. 

"If  anyone  wants  to  make 
money  writing,  the  first  thing 
they  should  do  is  get  this  book 

and    study    it    through  and 


1  'I  sold  my  first  play  in  less  than 


Mont. 

"It  is  the  most  sensible  thing  I 
ever  read  on  the  subject."—./.  D. 
Burleson,  Hereford,  Texas. 

"Mr.  Irving  has  so  simplified 
story  and  photoplay  writing  that 
anyone  with  ordinary  intelligence 
ought  to  master  it  quickly.  I  am 
having  no  trouble  m  selling  my 
stories  and  playa  now." — B.  M. 
James,  Dallas,  Texas. 


"Received  the  book.  I  could 
give  myself  a  shaking,  if  possible, 
for  not  sending  long  ago.  Why, 
everything  is  so  plain  a- blind 
person  could  see."— Rosa  Beard, 
Nelsonville,  O. 

"I  have  already  sold  a  synopsis 
—written  according  to  Mr.  Irv- 
ing's  Instructions— for  $500.00, 
and  some  short  sketches  for 
smaller  sums."—  David  Clark, 
Portland,  Ore. 

"Your  book  opened  my  eyes^to 


Schults,  Kitchener, 

"The  book  is  all.  and  more, 
than  you  claim  it  to  be."— W.  T. 
Watson,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

"I  am  delighted  with  the  book 
beyond  the  power  of  words  to  ex- 
press. "—Laura  Davis,  Wenat- 
chee.  Wash. 


fine  education  in  order  to  write.  Nothing  is  farther 
from  the  truth.  The  greatest  writers  were  the  poor- 
est scholars.  People  rarely  learn  to  write  at  schools. 
They  may  get  the  principles  there,  but  thev  REALLY 
LEARN  TO  WRITE  from  the  great,  wide,  open, 
boundless  Book  of  Humanity  !  Yes,  seething  all 
around  you,  every  day,  every  hour,  every  minute,  in 
the  whirling  vortex — the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  Life 
— even  in  your  own  home,  at  work  or  play,  are  end- 
less incidents  for  stories  and  plays — a  wealth  of 
material,  a  world  of  things  happening.  Every  one 
of  these  has  the  seed  of  a  story  or  play  in  it.  If 
you  went  to  a  fire,  or  saw  an  accident,  you  could 
come  home  and  tell  the  folks  all  about  it.  Uncon- 
sciously you  would  describe  it  all  very  realistically. 
And  if  somebody  stood  by  and  wrote  down  exactly 
what  you  said,  you'd  be  amazed  to  find  your  story 
would  'sound  just  as  interesting  as  many  you've  read 
in  magazines  or  seen  on  the  screen.  Now,  you  will 
naturally  say,  "Well,  if  Writing  is  as  simple  as  you 
say  it  is,  why  can't  I  learn  to  write?"  WHO  SAYS 
YOU  CAN'T? 

Listen  !  A  wonderful  FREE  book  has  recently  been 
written  on  this  very  subject — a  book  that  tells  all 
about  a  Startling  New  Easy  Method  of  Writing  Stories 
and  Photoplays.  This  amazing  book,  called  "THE 
WONDER  BOOK  FOR  WRITERS,"  tells  how  easily 
stories  and  plays  are  conceived,  written,  perfected, 
sold.  How  many  who  don't  DREAM  they  can  write, 
suddenly  find  it  out.  How  the  Scenario  Kings  and 
the  Story  Queens  live  and  work.  How  bright  men 
and  women,  without  any  special  experience,  learn  to 
their  own  amazement  that  their  simplest  Ideas  may 
furnish  brilliant  plots  for  Plays  and  Stories.  How 
your  own  Imagination  may  provide  an  endless  gold- 
mine of  Ideas  that  will  bring  you  Happy  Success  and 
Handsome  Cash  Royalties.  How  new  writers  get  their 
names  into  print.  How  to  tell  if  you  ARE  a  writer. 
How  to  develop  your  "story  fancy,"  weave  clever 
word-pictures  and  unique,  thrilling,  realistic  plots. 
How  your  friends  may  be  your  worst  judges.  How 
to  avoid  discouragement  and  the  pitfalls  of  Failure. 
HOW  to  WIN  !  This  surprising  book  is  ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE.  No  charge.  No  obligation.  YOUR 
copy  is  waiting  for  you.  Write  for  it  NOW.  Just  fill 
out  the  coupon  below — that's  all. 

And  then  !  Then  you  will  just  naturally  pour  your 
whole  soul  into  this  magic  new  enchantment  that  has 
come  into  vour  life — STORY  AND  PLAY  WRITING. 
The  lure  of  it.  the  love  of  it,  the  luxury  of  it,  will  fill 
your  whole  being  from  head  to  heel.  No  more  wasted 
hours,  dull  moments,  unprofitable  evenings.  You  will 
have  this  noble,  absorbing,  money-making  new  pro- 
fession !  And  you  can  do  it  all  in  your  spare  time, 
without  interfering  with  your  regular  job.  Who  says 
you  can't  make  money  with  your  brain  !  Who  says 
you  can't  coin  dollars  out  of  your  Imagination  !  Who 
says  you  can't  turn  your  ideas  into  cash  !  Who  says 
vou  can't  do  it  and  make  vour  dreams  come  true  ! 
Nobodv  knows — not  even  yourself.  BUT  THE  BOOK 
WILL'TELL  YOU. 

So  no  need  to  waste  any  more  time  wondering, 
dreaming,  waiting.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below — 
You're  not  BUYTNG  anvthins.  vou're  getting  it  ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE.  A  book  that  may  prove  the  Book 
of  Your  Destiny.  A  Magic  Book  through  which  count- 
less ambitious'  men  and  women  may  learn  to  turn 
their  spare  hours  into  cash  ! 

Get  vour  letter  in  the  mail  before  you  lie  down  to 
sleep  to-night.  Who  knows — it  may  mean  for  you 
the  Dawn  of  a  New  To-morrow !  Just  address  The 
Authors'  Press.  Dept.  3S.  Auburn.  N.  Y. 

THE  AUTHORS'  PRESS.  Dept.  38.  Auburn.  >  .  Y. 

Send  me  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  "The  Wonder  Book  for  Writers." 
This  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 


ADDXi'  -S..  

CITY  AND  STATE. 


DIAMONDS 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

There  are  over  2,000  photographic  illustrations 
of  Diamond  Rings,  La  Vallieres,  Ear  Screw 
Scarf  Pins,    Studs,  Brooches,  Bar  Pins. 
Watches,  Bracelet  Watches;  also  our  won 
derfully  showy  assembled  Solitaire  Dia- 
mond Clusters.    LIBERTY  BONOS  ACCEPTED 


Diamonds 
Win 
Hearts 


Cased  in  Handsome  Ring  Box 

Loftis  Perfection 
Diamond  Ring 


Each  Diamond  is 
skilfully   mounted  in 
our  famous  Loftis  Per- 
fection 14-karat  solid 
gold  6-prong  ring,  pos- 
sessing every  line  of 
grace  and  beauty. 
Down,  S5  a  Month, 
buys  a  $50  Ring. 
Down,  $10  a  Month, 
buys  a  $100  Ring. 
I  *OCDown,$12.50aMonth, 
|  «p£u  buys  a  $125  Ring. 
OUR  CATALOG  illustrates  and  describes  all  the  stand- 
ard world-renowned  Watches;  solid  gold  and  goldfilled 
cases;   new  popular  designs.     Splendid  bargains  in 
25-year  guaranteed  watches  tfJO  Cn  k  MAMTU 
on  credit  terms  as  low  as  3>£.*»U  /*  1  fl 


Every  article 
in  our  catalog 
is  priced  un- 
usually low. 
Whatever 
you  select  will 
be  sent  pre- 
paid by  us. 
You  see  and  ex- 
amine the  article 
right  in  your  own 
hands.  If  sat- 
i  sfi  ed ,  pay 
one  -  fifth  of 
price  and 
keep  it;  bal- 
ance in  eight 
equal  month- 
ly payments. 
Send  Your 
Order  Today 


WE    HAVE   BEEN    IN    BUSINESS   OVER  60  YEARS 


I0FTIS 

Ah  bros  &  co.  fist 


The  National  Credit  Jewelers 

Dept.  C927     108  N. State  St.,  Chicago,  111 

STORES  IN  LEADING  CITIES 


Two  Rules  for 
Financial  Success 


2. 


Buy  only  dividend-paying  stocks  of 
well  known  and  established  com- 
panies, which  can  be  readily  bought 
and  sold  at  any  time. 
Invest  regularly— little  by  little— and 
become  the  owner  of  the  stocks  you 
buy,  although  always  able  to  sell 
should  you  wish  to  take  a  profit. 
Our  weekly  market  analysis  tells  you 

What  to  Buy 
and  our  booklet  'The  Ten  Payment  Plan"  tells  you 

How  to  Buy 
Write  to-day  for  a  copy  of  each,  which  we  shall 
be  glad  to  mail  you  without  obligation.  Address 
Dept.  1-8. 

E.  M.  FULLER   &  CO. 

Members  of  Consolidated  Stock  Exch.  of  N.  Y. 

50  Broad  Street        New  York 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

A  Bryant  Washburn  Fax. — I'll  forgive  you 
for  calling  me  the  editor  this  time  but  don't 
let  it  happen  again.  I  wouldn't  be  the  editor 
for  anything,  and  you  couldn't  induce  him  to 
be  The  Oracle.  Bryant  Washburn  is  a  fine  chap 
off  the  screen  as  well  as  on.  Everybody  likes 
Bryant.  He  was  born  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  in 
1889.  Mary  Pkkford's  curls  grow  out  of  her 
own  head  and  not  out  of  the  bureau  drawer 
as  you  imagine. 

Thelma  B.  207. — Robert  Warwick  is  busy 
working  at  the  Lasky  Studios.  He  returned  from 
France  a  short  while  ago,  where  he  was  a  cap- 
tain on  General  Pershing's  staff.  He  makes  his 
return  to  the  screen  in  the  Paramount  photo- 
play, "Secret  Service,"  taken  from  the  famous 
stage  play  of  that  name.  William  Gillette  scored 
a  great  success  with  it  on  the  stage  for  many 
years.  Yes,  it  is  true  that  Harold  Lockwood 
died  last  October  from  the  "flu."  Fay  Tincher's 
home  town  is  Topeka,  Kansas.  She  is  now  mak- 
ing special  two-reel  comedies  for  the  Christie 
Company.  Mary  Fuller  hasn't  been  on  the  screen 
for  several  years.  I  would  love  to  have  a  glimpse 
of  Mary  on  the  silver  sheet  once  more,  and  I 
know  thousands  of  others  would,  too. 

Helen  R. — Have  a  little  patience  and  I  know 
you  will  hear  from  Pearl  White,  providing,  of 
course,  that  she  received  your  letter.  Are  you 
sure  you  sent  it  to  the  right  address  ?  Look 
at  the  end  of  The  Oracle  and  see.  You  know 
she  receives  several  hundred  letters  every  day, 
and  she  can't  answer  them  all  right  away,  be- 
cause she  hasn't  that  much  spare  time.  Her 
serials  keep  her  more  than  busy.  Antonio  Mo- 
reno appeared  opposite  her  in  "The  House  of 
Hate."  It  was  Ruth  Roland  who  had  the  lead- 
ing role  in  the  "Red  Circle"  serial,  and  not 
Mollie  King.  Mollie  King  has  returned  to  the 
screen  to  do  some  more  pictures,  but  she  won't 
let  it  interfere  with  her  stage  work,  which  will 
keep  right  on.  What  made  you  think  Mary 
Pickford  had  retired  from  the  screen?  She 
has  not  been  seen  in  a  long  while,  but  that  is 
because  it  has  taken  her  quite  some  time  to 
arrange  business  matters  and  produce  her  first 
picture  for  the  First  National  Exhibitors,  which 
is  "Daddy  Long-Legs."  She  is  now  working 
on  her  second  picture  for  this  concern,  under 
the  direction  of  Sydney  Franklin. 

Harold  B. — I  did  as  you  requested. 

L.  W.  C. — You  will  find  all  the  addresses  you 
want  at  the  end  of  The  Oracle.  Eugene  O'Brien 
was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1884.  He  is 
now  being  starred  in  pictures  for  the  Select  pro- 
gram, and  his  first  release  will  be  forthcoming 
'most  any  day.  It  is  Niles  Welch — not  Walsh. 
He  was  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  July 
29th,  1888.  Figure  it  out  for  yourself.  Ralph 
Graves  played  the  part  of  Bobby  Woodward  in 
"Tinsel."  He  also  played  the  leading  role  in 
"Sporting  Life."  He  is  only  nineteen  j^ears  old. 
You  didn't  cause  me  any  trouble  at  all,  and  are 
most  welcome. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Mrs.  Charles  G. — "The  Money  Corral"  is  one 
of  William  S.  Hart's  latest  pictures  for  the  Art- 
craft.  It  followed  "The  Poppy  Girl's  Husband." 
Jack  Pickf ord  was  in  the  navy  for  almost  a 
year.  He  is  now  making  pictures  for  the  First 
National.  Jack  was  born  in  Toronto,  Canada, 
in  1896.  Fannie  Ward  was  born  in  St.  Louis, , 
Missouri,  in  1875.  Harold  Lockwood  died  from 
influenza  in  October.  He  was  in  his  thirtieth 
year.  Kenneth  Harlan  was  born  in  New  York 
in  1895.  He  recently  returned  from  France, 
where  he  was  with  the  A.  E.  F.  He  is  now 
playing  opposite  Alary  Pickford.  Tom  Forman 
was  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  army.  He  is  back 
at  the  Lasky  Studios,  playing  juvenile  leads. 
Richard  Barthelmess  has  been  playing  opposite 
Dorothy  Gish  in  her  Paramount  productions. 
He  has  also  been  working  in  Griffith's  special 
Artcraft  features.  Yes,  I  like  Edward  Earle  and 
Agnes  Ayres  together.  They  call  her  the  "O. 
Henry"  girl  now.  No,  they  are  not  married  to 
each  other.  You  asked  your  share  of  questions 
all  right,  but  not  too  many. 

P.  W. — Pearl  White  was  born  in  Springfield, 
the  one  that  is  located  somewhere  in  Missouri, 
in  1889.  Her  hair  is  auburn,  but  she  wears  a 
blond  wig  on  the  screen.  She  is  now  at  work 
on  her  new  serial  for  Pathe,  which  was  written 
by  Robert  W.  Chambers.  Look  at  the  end  of 
The  Oracle.  Surely  you  can  write  again.  Any 
old  time  you  want  to.  You  will  always  be  wel- 
come. 

Ruth  S. — Pearl  White  and  Mollie  King  are 
not  related.  Mollie  King  is  to  return  to  the 
screen  very  shortly.  Pearl  is  not  married.  Billie 
Rhodes  recently  married  "Smiling"  Billy  Par- 
sons, the  Goldwyn  comedian.  You  don't  always 
have  to,  but  you  stand  a  better  chance  of  get- 
ting the  picture  if  you  inclose  a  quarter  with 
your  request,  Jackie  Saunders  is  Airs.  Elwood 
Horkheimer  in  private  life.  You  will  find  all  the 
addresses  at  the  end  of  The  Oracle.  Some  of 
Theda  Bara's  latest  pictures  are  "Salome,"  "When 
Men  Desire,"  "The  Siren's  Song,"  and  "A 
Woman  There  Was." 

Miss  Lena  R. — Wallace  Reid  is  six  feet  tall. 
Yes,  he  is  very  handsome  off  the  screen  as  well 
as  on.  Ann  Little  plays  the  feminine  lead  oppo- 
site Wally  in  nearly  all  of  his  pictures  for  the 
Paramount  program.  Write  to  him  direct  for 
the  picture.  D.  W.  Griffith  and  Corinne  Griffith 
are  not  related.  Lila  Lee  has  been  in  pictures 
only  a  few  months.  Her  first  picture  was  "The 
Cruise  of  the  Make-Believe."  Harrison  Ford 
played  opposite  her  in  it.  He  also  appeared  in 
"Such  -  a  Little  Pirate,"  her  second  release. 
Theda  Bara  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  twenty- 
seven  years  ago.  Antonio  Moreno  was  born  in 
Madrid,  Spain.    Thanks  for  the  good  wishes. 

Katherixe  S. — The  Market  Booklet  is  pub- 
lished by  Picture-Play  Magazine,  and  can  be 
had  by  sending  six  cents  in  stamps  to  the  ed- 
itor. It  will  give  you  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  the  motion-picture  producers. 


Stronger,  Clearer 
Voice  A  or  You! 


Weakness,  huski- 
ness  and  harshness  ban- 
ished.  Your  voice  given  a 
wonderful  strength,  a  wider 
range,  an  amazing  clearness. 
This  done  by  the  Feuchtinger  Method, 
endorsed  by  leading  European  musicians, 
actors  and  speakers.    Uee  vt  in  your  own 
home.    Simple,  silent  exercises  taken  a  few 
minutes  daily  impart  vigor  to  the  vocal  organs 
and  give  a  surpassing  quality  to  the  tones. 
Send  for  the  facts  and  proofs. 

Do  You  Stammer? 

It  you  have  any  voice  impediment 
this  method  will  help  yon.  Yoa  need  not  stam- 
mer or  lisp  — if  you  will  follow  our  instructions. 

WRITE 

Send  the  coupon  and  get  our  free  book 

and  literature.   We  will  tell  you  just  what  this 
method  is,  how  it  is  used  and  what  it  will  do  for 
yoa.   No  matter  how  hopeless  .■^■■hb 
your  case  may  seem  the  Feucht-   S  nr    ...    .  ... 

fnger  method  will  improve  >  rerfecl  Voi£*  Jnjtrtnti 
your  voice  300  per  cent.  X  Studio  C158-  1772 
No  obligation  on  you  if  j,  Wilson  Ave.,  Chicago 
you  ask  for  this  informa-  Send  me  the  book  and 

tion.  We  gladly  Bend  it     ^        facta  about  the  Feuchtinger 

Just  maal  the  coupon.     *    Q  Sinjrin*         □  Speaidno* 

Perfect  Voice    Jr     □  stammer^  c  uspins 


Institute 

Wilson  AV.  y 
Studio  C 158,^  A 
CHICAGO  y 


ame- 


Address  • 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Agents  and  Help  Wanted 


GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS  are 
desirable.  Let  our  expert  former 
Government  Examiner  prepare  you. 
Write  today  for  free  booklet  giving 
full  .  information.  Patterson  Civil 
Service  School, BoxY,  Rochester,X.Y. 

Railway  Traffic  Inspectors :  6110.00 
a  month  to  start  and  expenses;  travel 
if  desired;  unlimited  advancement. 
No  age  limit.  Three  months'  home 
study.  Situation  arranged.  Prepare 
for  permanent  position,  Write  for 
booklet  CM  28.  Standard  Business 
Training  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


158  Genuine  Foreign  Stamps — 
Mexico  War  issue,  Venezuela,  Salva- 
dor and  India  Service,  Guatemala, 
China,  etc.  Only  10c.  Finest  approval 
sheets  60%  to  80%.  Agents  wanted. 
Big  72-page  lists  free.  We  buy  stamps. 
Established  25  years.  Hussman 
Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  65,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

HOW  MUCH  GASOLINE  CAN 
YOU  SELL  AT  2c.  PER  GALLON? 
World  tests  for  four  years  to  prove  it. 
Secure  exclusive  rights  for  your 
county.  "Carbonvoid,"  Box  "2," 
Bradley  Beach,  N.  J. 

AGENTS  — CASH  IN  ON  PRO- 
HIBITION. S27  to  836  Weekly.  New, 
Fast  selling  articles— going  like  wild- 
fire. Agents  cleaning  up.  Write 
Today  for  particulars.  American 
Products  Co.,  912  American  Bldg., 
Cincinnati.  O. 

WANTED— 5  bright,  capable  ladies 
to  travel,  demonstrate  and  sell 
dealers.  $25.00  to  850.00  per  week.  Rail- 
road fare  paid.  Write  at  once.  Good- 
rich Drug  Co.,  Dept.  70,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

BIG  TIRE  MANUFACTURER 
wants  live  representative  every  town 
and  city.  Splendid  contract,  granting 
exclusive  rights,  will  net  825  to  875 
weekly  from  start  with  little  effort. 
Get  details  today.  Quick  action 
necessary.  Desk  7,  American  Rubber 
Corp.,  225  W.  52d  St.,  New  York. 

CROCHETERS  WANTED— No  can- 
vassing. Stamped  addressed  envelope 
for  particulars.  Mrs.  J.  G.  Garrison, 
101  Market  St.,Williamsport,  Pa.  a25 

AMERICAN  CITIZENS,  18  to  60, 
including  women,  investigate  im- 
mediately your  rights  to  government 
employment.  Let  me  send  you  Form 
RK  2093  for  free  advice.  Earl  Hopkins, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

AGENTS— Big  pay  and  free  auto- 
mobile introducing  wonderful  new 
gasoline  saver,  puncture-proof,  five 
year  spark  plugs  and  other  eco- 
nomical auto  necessities.  Outfit  free. 
L.  Ballwey,  224,  Sta,  F,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Farm  Lands 


BIG  MONEY  in  grains,  livestock, 
fruit,  poultry.  Mich,  best  hardwood 
land.  $15  to  830  per  A.  Easy  terms. 
Markets,  schools,  churches.  Free 
insurance.  Farm  advisers.  No 
swamps  or  stones.  10  to  160  A.  Best 
offer  in  U.  S.  from  largest  Co.  Book- 
let free.  Write  today.  Swigart  Land 
Co.,  X1265  :  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg., 
Chicago,  111. 


Games  &  Entertainment 

MAGIC — Clean  entertainment  for 
home.  Tricks  You  Can  Do.  Puzzles, 
etc.  Big  catalogue  S.S.,  25c.  Martinka 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Harry  Houdini,  Pres., 
493  Sixth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 


Machinery 


MILLING  MACHINERY— FLOUR 
AND  FEED:— We  build  a  complete 
line  of  flour  and  feed  milling  ma- 
chinery. Ask  for  catalog,  stating 
what  amount  of  power  you  have  or 
capacity  required  per  hour.  Sprout, 
Waldron  &  Company,  P.  O.  Box  484, 
Muncy,  Pa. 


Patents  and  Lawyers 

Patents  Promptly  Procured.  Send 
drawings  for  actual  search  of  U.  S. 
patents.  Personal  service.  Moderate 
fees.  Book  free.  George  P. Kimmel, 
18W  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg..  Wash.,  D.  C. 

INVENTORS  desiring  to  secure 
patents  should  write  for  our  guide- 
book "How  To  Get  Your  Patent." 
Send  sketch  or  description  for  our 
opinion  of  its  patentable  nature, 
Randolph  &  Co.,  Dept.  412,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


PATENTS.  Highest  references. 
Rates  reasonable.  Best  results. 
Promptness  assured.  Booklet  free. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS.  Write  for  Free  Illus- 
trated Guide  Book.  Send  model  or 
sketch  anddescriptionfor  free  opinion 
of  its  patentable  nature.  Highest  Ref- 
erences, Prompt  Attention.  Reason- 
able Terms.  Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co., 
767  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Short  Stories 


WANTED— Stories,  Articles,  Poems 
for  new  magazine.  We  pay  on  accept- 
ance. Typed  or  handwritten  MSS. 
acceptable.  Send  MSS.  to  Woman's 
Natl.  Magazine.  Desk  726,  Wash.,  D.C. 


Motion  Picture  Plays 

850— 8100  weekly  writing  MovingPic- 
ture  Plays.  Get  free  book:  valuable 
information;  prize  offer.  Photo  Play- 
wright College,  Box  278  XY5,  Chicago. 

PHOTOPLAYS  wanted.  Big  prices 
paid.  Great  demand.  We  show  you 
how.  Get  free  particulars.  Rex  Pub- 
lishers, Box  175— P-2,  Chicago. 

Phonographs 

BUILD  YOUR  OWN  PHONO- 
GRAPH and  save  over  half.  We  fur- 
nish complete  material.  Big  profits 
building  and  selling.  Write  for  free 
catalogue  and  full  instructions. 
Choraleon  Phonograph  Company, 
31  Monger  Building,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Photo  Developing 

Mail  us  15c  with  any  size  Film  for 
development  and  six  velvet  prints. 
Or  send  6  negatives  any  size  and  15c 
for  six  prints.  Prompt  service.  Roan- 
oke Photo  Finishing  Co.,  221  Bell 
Ave.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  — Your  Next 
Kodak  Film  Developed  10c  and 
prints  2c  each.  Best  workmanship. 
Enlargements  a  specialty.  24  hours 
service.  Enclose  money  with  order. 
Write  for  price  list  "L"  and  sample 
print.  Johnston  &  Tunick,  53  Nassau 
Street,  New  York. 


Songs,  Poems,  etc. 

Songwriters  — Submit  your  song- 
poems  now  for  free  examination  and 
advice.  Valuable  booklet  explaining 
our  original  methods  of  revising, 
composing,  copyrighting  and  facili 
tating  free  publication  or  outright 
sale  of  songs.  Sent  Free  on  postal  re 
quest.  Learn  the  truth  from  a  reli- 
able successful  concern.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Knickerbocker  Studios, 
106  Gaiety  Building,  New  York  City 


Write  a  Song — Love,  mother,  home 
childhood,  patriotic  or  any  subject 
I  compose  music  and  guarantee  pub 
lication.  Send  words  today.  Thomas 
Merlin,  222  Reaper  Block,  Chicago. 

WRITE  the  Words  for  a  Song.  We 
write  music  and  guarantee  to  secure 
publication.  Submit  poems  on  any 
subject.  Broadway  Studios,  159C 
Fitzgerald  Building,  New  York. 

WRITE  words  for  a  song.  We  write 
music,  guarantee  publisher's  accept- 
ance. Submit  poems  on  patriotism, 
love  or  any  subject.  Chester MusicCc, 
920  S.MichiganAv., Room  323,  Chicago. 


WRITE  A  SONG 

Love,  Mother,  home,  childhood,  patriotic 
or  any  subject.  I  compose  music  and 
guarantee  publication.    Send  Words  Today, 

THOMAS  MERLIN,  268  Reaper  Block,  Chicago 


rorr  diamond 

rflLL      RING  OFFER 

Just  to  advertise  our  famous  Hawaiian  im. 
diamonds— the  greatest  discovery  the  world 
has  ever  known.     We  will  send  absolutely 
„    free  this  14k  gold  f.  ring,  set  with  a  l-2k 
Hawaijan  im.  diamond— in  beautiful  ring  box 
postage  paid.    Pay  postmaster  $1.25  C.  O.  D. 
charges  to  cover  postage,  boxing,  advertising, 
handling,  etc.    If  you  can  tell  It  from  a  real 
diamond  return  and  money  refunded.  Only 
10,000  given  away.  Send  no  money.  Answer 
quick.    Send  size  of  finger. 

KRAUTH  &  REED,  Dept.  70 

MASOMC  TEMPLE  CHICAGO 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

John  D. — W.  W.  Lawrence  played  opposite 
Fannie  Ward  in  "A  Japanese  Nightingale." 

True  Blue. — You  are  certainly  all  that  the 
name  implies.  Harold  Lockwood  died  on  Octo- 
ber 19th.  Yes,  Dustin  Farnum  is  handsome, 
but  you  flatter  me.  The  "flu"  didn't  miss  many 
in  the  profession,  and  took  a  heavy  toll.  Yes, 
it  was  his  first  starring  vehicle.  H.  B.  Warner 
is  now  making  pictures  for  Jesse  D.  Hampton. 
A  great  many  of  the  actors  went  into  the  serv- 
ice during  the  war.  Most  of  them  are  back  on 
the  screen  again.  You  refer  to  Carlyle  Black- 
well.  He  is  starring  in  World  pictures.  One  of 
his  late  pictures  is  titled  "Hit  or  Miss."  I  have 
already  read  it,  and  think  it  is  very  good.  What 
do  you  think  about  it? 

Mr.  Wilson. — Neva  Gerber  appeared  opposite 
Ben  Wilson  in  "The  Voice  on  the  Wire."  Look 
at  the  end  of  The  Oracle  for  the  addresses  you 
want. 

Percy  Parker. — Lila  Lee  is  in  her  teens — 
sixteens  to  be  exact.  Cullen  Landis  played  with 
Kathleen  Clifford  in  "Who  Is  No.  1  ?"  William 
S.  Hart  was  born  in  Newburgh,  New  York.  He 
has  his  own  studio  in  Hollywood,  California, 
and  is  making  features  for  the  Artcraft  pro- 
gram. Mary  Pickford  has  no  children.  Her 
namesake  is  her  little  niece,  Mary  Pickford  Rupp, 
Lottie  Pickford's  small  daughter.  Grace  Cunard 
is  now  appearing  in  the  new  Universal  serial 
"Elmo,  the  Mighty,"  playing  opposite  Elmo  Lin- 
coln. William  Horsley  is  building  a  new  studio 
in  Hollywood  for  Francis  Ford,  but  it  hasn't 
been  completed  as  yet. 

George  R. — The  scenes  were  all  taken  in  Cali- 
fornia.   You're  right. 

S.  J.  M. — Write  to  William  Lord  Wright,  care 
of  Picture-Play  Magazine,  for  information 
regarding  scenarios.  He  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  give  you  any  advice.  Mae  Murray  has  been 
contemplating  going  to  England  to  make  pic- 
tures, and  at  one  time  was  reported  gone,  but 
she  is  still  in  New  York. 

Miss  Audrey  J. — Most  of  the  studios  are  lo- 
cated in  California.  There  are  a  few  in  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Florida. 

Howard  H. — The  scenes  in  "Over  the  Top" 
were  all  made  in  this  country,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  which  were  taken  from  News 
Weekly  pictures. 

Alta  L. — Pearl  WThite,  Alary  Miles  Minter, 
Theda  Bara,  Antonio  Moreno,  and  Louise  Glaum 
are  not  married.  Louise  just  got  a  divorce  from 
Harry  Edwards,  the  comedy  director.  Madge 
Kennedy  is  Mrs.  Harold  Bolster  and  Pauline 
Frederick  is  Willard  Mack's  wife.  Charles  Ray 
is  married  to  a  nonprofessional.  Marguerite 
Clark  married  Lieutenant  Palmerson  Williams. 
Fannie  Ward  is  the  wife  of  Jack  Dean. 

Bessie  L. — Stuart  Holmes  is  still  ^working  at 
the  different  studios  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  with  different  companies. 


1 


CELECT  your  own 
0  subject  —  love,  patriotism 

—  write  what  the  heart  dictates, 
then  submit  your  poem  to  us. 
We  write  the  music  and  guarantee  publish- 
er*s  acceptance.  Our  leading  composer  is 

Mp.  Leo  Friedman 

one  of  America's  well-known  musicians,  the  author 
of  many  song  successes,  such  as  "Meet  Me  Tonight 
in  Dreamland,"  "Let  Me  Call  You  Sweetheart," 
"When  I  Dream  of  Old  Erin,"  and  others  the  sales 
of  which  ran  into  millions  of  copies.  Send  as  many  poems 
asyoawish.   Don't  Delay-  Get  Busy— Quick. 

CHESTER  MUSIC  CO, 920  s°0^ch2|aGnAve  Chicago,  III. 


For  you  to 
keep  and 
use  for  a 
month  as 
your  own, 

Would 

YOU  then 

agree  to 

show  the 

bicycle  to 

,  ten  or  more 

1 1  \mS  *        I^to  °~—  ^m/  of  Y°ur  fnen 

"SSSsSr  ^^^^^^  and  lt'A  01  t!-e 

"  low  prices,  easy 

terms  and  exceptional  offers  I  make,  all  of  which  I  will  explain  if  yea 
will  say  on  a  postal,  "  Send  particulars  of  Bicycle  Oi  er  and  ad- 
dress your  postal  card  or  letter;  Personal  for  G.  L,  LEWIS,  Mgr. 


MEAD  CYCLE  CO. 


101  3Iead  Block,  Chieagro 


At  11,886  dealers      e.  rosenfeld  &  co.  bm.t0  *  new  rowc, 


"Is  My 
Nose 
Shiny?" 


Yes — it  probably  is,  if  you  depend  upon 
ordinary  old-style  face  powder.  But  not 
if  you  made  your  toilet  with  wonderful 

Cold  Creamed  Powder 

Use  LA  MBDA  COLD  CREAMED 
powder  in  the  morning  and  you  are  sure  of 
a  velvet  smooth,  powdery  fresh  appearance 
all  day.  A  skin  charm  that  has  none  of  that 
overdone  suggestion.  Heat,  cold,  rain  or 
perspiration  will  not  mar  it. 

Guaranteed.  Cannot  promote  hair  growth. 

Tints— Flesh,  White,  Peach  Blow.  Sold 
at  toilet  and  drug  counters  or  sent  upon 
receipt  of  price — 65  cents. 


LA  MEDA  MFG.  CO.  103  E.  Garfield  Blvd..  CHICAGO 

Please  send  me  (no  charge)  a  trial  size  of  LA 

MEDA  Cold  Creamed  Powder  in  the  

tint.   I  usually  buy  my  toilet  goods  from 


£My  Name. 
Address 


25  YCARS  THE  STANDARD  TRAIMNG 
SCHOOL  fOR  THEATRE  ARTS 

ALVIENE  SCHOOLV 
DIMMAIIC  ARTS 

FDUl?  SCHOOLS  IN  ONE.  PRACTICAL  STAGE  ' 
TRAINING.  THE  SCHOOL'S  STUDENTS  STOCK  **».. 
THEATRE  AFFQRD  PUBLIC  STAGE  APPEARANCES' 

Write  for  catalog  mentioning  study  daslrad  to 

D.  IRWIN,  Secretary 

225  W.  07th  St.        Now  York  City 


Freckles 


are  "as  a  cloud  before  the  sun"  hiding 
your  brightness,  your  beauty.  Why 
not  remove  them?  Don't  delay.  Use 

SULLMAN'SSSggSi 

Made  especially  to  remove  freckles.  Jt\ 
leaves  the  skin  clear,  smooth  and  without" 
a  blemish.  It  is  prepared  by  specialists  with1 
years  of  experience.    Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory.    Price  50c  per  jar.   Write  today 
for  full  particulars.   Also  our  free  booklet,  « 

J'st  Thou  be  Fair?* 

This  booklet  contains  many 
beauty  hints,  and  describes  a 
number  of  elegant  preparations 
indispensable  to  the  toilet. 

S  TILLMAN  CREAM  CO. 
Dept.  11  Aurora,  IU. 

Sold  tm  all  druaaist*. 


"  0 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

A  Dorchester  Fan. — Clara  Horton  recently 
finished  playing  in  Jack  Pickford's  first  produc- 
tion for  the  First  National.  Your  other  ques- 
tions are  answered  in  replies  to  other  people. 
Yes,  I  remember. 

Aree. — I  am  naturally  sweet-dispositioned,  so  I 
don't  need  those  two  pounds  of  sugar.  Thanks 
just  the  same.  No,  you're  entirely  wrong.  I'm 
not  scowling.  In  fact,  I'm  laughing.  The  ed- 
itor just  told  me  the  best  joke  I've  heard  in 
months.  He  said  he  was  going  to  raise  my 
salary. 

C.  A.  Z. — You  are  right  about  the  filming  of 
"Hands  Up."  Richard  Travers  was  an  officer 
in  the  United  States  army  during  the  war.  That 
is  why  you  haven't  seen  him  on  the  screen  for 
so  long.  He  is  going  to  return  to  the  silver 
sheet  very  shortly,  so  have  a  bit  more  patience. 
One  of  Wallace  Reid's  latest  films  is  "Alias  Mike 
Moran"  and  another  is  "The  Roaring  Road." 

Peter  R. — William  Duncan  was  born  in  Scot- 
land and  educated  in  America.  He  was  at  one 
time  an  instructor  in  MacFadden's  Physical  Cul- 
ture School.  He  also  played  in  vaudeville  with 
Sandow,  the  strong  man.  At  one  time  Bill  toured 
the  country  with  a  barnstorming  company  and 
as  an  added  attraction  to  the  show  he  met  all 
comers,  and  during  his  entire  time  with  the 
show  not  one  of  those  willing  to  take  a  chance 
with  the  big  Scotchman  ever  pinned  his  shoul- 
ders to  the  mat.  He  was  a  very  well-known 
wrestler  and  might  still  be  earning  his  daily 
bread  that  way  if  the  stage  hadn't  been  such  a 
lure  to  him.  "The  Man  of  Might"  is  his  last 
serial. 

S.  F.  Y— Billie  Burke  was  born  in  1886.  Yes, 
June  Caprice  made  quite  a  hit.  Her  latest  pic- 
ture is  the  musical  comedy  "Oh,  Boy!"  released 
by  Pathe.  She  has  light,  curly  hair.  No,  she 
is  not  all  freckled.  That  was  merely  make-up 
in  that  picture.  Must  have  been  very  good  to 
fool  you,  eh?  Scandal  is  out  of  my  line.  It 
takes  all  my  time  keeping  track  of  the  stars' 
screen  lives  without  trying  to  nose  my  way  into 
their  private  lives.  Mary  Pickford  has  no  chil- 
dren. She  is  married  to  Owen  Moore.  Yes,  I 
should  call  Robert  Anderson  good  looking. 
Haven't  you  any  faith  in  yourself  as  a  judge  of 
good  looks?  Richard  Barthelmess  was  Prince 
Charming  in  "The  Seven  Swans."  Dick  re- 
ceived his  first  theatrical  experience  as  an  usher 
in  the  Fourteenth  Street  Theater  in  New  York 
City.  He  has  recently  been  leading  man  for 
Dorothy  Gish.  Niles  Welch  was  born  in  1888. 
You  refer  to  Alan  Forrest,  playing  opposite 
Mary  Miles  Minter.  Fannie  Ward  arrived  in 
this  world  in  1875. 

N.  B. — I  think  all  those  you  have  named  will 
send  you  one  of  their  autographed  photos.  The 
only  way  to  find  out  is  to  write  and  see.  It  is 
best  to  enclose  a  quarter  to  make  sure. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  B. — Olga  Petrova  has  been  on  tour 
with  a  vaudeville  act  during  the  last  season. 


Exquisite  Daintiness 

is  necessary  to  every  woman  who  wears  the  sheer  georgette 
and  organdie  blouses  or  the  sleeveless  dancing  frocks  de- 
creed by  Fashion.    She  must  remove  the  hair  from  her 
arm-pits  to  be  either  modest  or  well  groomed. 

X-Bazin  provides  the  simple,  comfortable,  womanly  way  of  elimi- 
nating hair  from  the  lip,  arms,  or  arm-pits,  in  five  minutes- 
just  as  soap  and  water  dissolve  and  remove  soot,  leaving  the 
skin  smooth,  soft  and  white. 

50c  and  $1.00  at  drug  and  department  stores,  or  we  will  mail 
direct  on  receipt  of  price  in  U.S.A.    75c  and  $1.50  elsewhere. 

HALL  &  RUCKEL,  Inc. 


221  Washington  Street 


New  York 

Famous  French 
Depilatory  Powdei 


f  Tiff  TI  PI  17  Hawaiian  Guitar,  Violin,  Man. 
U  £v  U  JLfUfLiJLj  dolin.  Guitar.  Cornet  or  Banjo 

"Wonderful  new  system  of  teaching  note  music  by  mail  To  first 
pupils  in  each  locality,  we'll  give  a  $20  superb  Violin.  Mandolin, 
Ukulele,  Guitar,  Hawaiian  Guitar,  Cornetor  Banjo  absolutely  free. 
Very  small  charge  for  lessons,  only  expense.  We  guarantee  succesi 
Or  no  charge.  Complete  outfit  free.  Write  at  once — no  obligation. 

SLINGERLAND  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  Dept.  405,   CHICAGO.  ILL. 

^POPULARITY"  FOLLOWS  THE? 

.UKULELE/  t£j 

If  you  play  quaint,  dreamy  Hawaiian 
music  or  latest  songs  on  the  Ukulele 
you  will  be  wanted  everywhere.  We 
teach  by  mail  20  simple 
lessons ;   give  you   free  a 
genuine  Hawaiian  Ukulele, 
music,  ererythin g— no 
extras.   Ask  us  to  send  the 
story  of    Hawaiian  music. 
You  will  love  it.  No 
obligation- absolutely  free. 

The  Hawaiian  Institute  of  Music 
1400  Broadway        Suite  1308        New  York,  N.  V„ 

P^ABflSf 

Earn  $25  to  $100  a  week   as  Cartoonist— Illustrator— 

Commercial  Artist. 
Learn  quickly  at  home  by  new  instruction  method.    Easy  terms. 
Outfit  FREE  to  new  students.    Write  today  for  free  Booklet,  and 

Special  Offer  NOW. 
WASHINGTON  SCHOOL  OF  ART,  Inc.,  1423  H.  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Beautifully 
Curly,  Wavy 
Hair  Like 
"Nature's 
Own" 

Try  the  New  way 
the  Silmerine  way 
—and  you'll  never  again  use  the  ruinous  heated 
iron.  The  curliness  will  appear  altogether  natural. 

Liquid  Silmerine 

is  applied  at  night  with  a  clean  tooth  brush.  Is 
neither  sticky  nor  greasy.  Perfectly  harmless.  Serves 
also  as  a  splendid  dressing  for  the  hair.  Directions 
with  bottle.    At  your  druggist's. 


LEARN 

Movie  Acting! 

A  fascinating  profession  that  pays  big.  Would  you  like  to 
know  if  you  are  adapted  to  this  work?  Send  10c.  for  our 
Twelve-Hour  Talent-Tester  or  Key  to  Movie  Acting 
Aptitude  and  find  whether  or  not  you  are  suited  to  take  up 
Movie  Acting.  Instructive  and  valuable.  Send  dime  or  stamps 
today.  Interesting,  Illustrated  Booklet  on  Movie  Acting  will 
also  be  included  FREE ! 

FILM  INFORMATION  BUREAU,  Station  R,  Jackson,  Micb. 


DON'T  FOOL  WITH  PHYSIC 

Don't  try  to  doctor  yourself  back  to  health 
and  strength  with  so-called  "remedies"  for 
constipation,  biliousness,  loss  of  manhood  or 
any  other  chronic  ailment  or  weakness.  It 
can't  be  done.  No  real  MAN  was  ever  made 
by  anything  that  came  out  of  a  bottle — booze 
or  any  kind  of  patented  "restorative."  Look 
the^facts  squarely  in  the  face;  You  can't  go 
on  indefinitely,  if  you  feel  like  a  wreck  each 
morning  and  want  a  bracer  before  you  go  to 
work;  you  can't  get  anywhere  in  your  busi- 
ness or  profession  if  the  poison  from  con- 
stipation is  infecting  your  vital  origans  and 
beclouding  your  brain;  you  can't  win  out  if 
any  chronic  ailment  or  weakness  has  a  grip 
on  you. 

God  made  you  and  God  made  Nature— and 
Nature  is  the  only  doctor  who  can  restore 
your  vitality  if  it  is  gone;  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  it  was  lost  through  overwork 
strongfort  or  worry  or  illness,  or  wasted  away  in  errors 
The  Perfect  Man  an(j  indiscretions  of  your  own. 

STRONGFORTISM  IS  NATURE'S  WAY 

Strongfortism  is  simply  taking  advantage  of  the  marvelous  power 
of  recuperation  implanted  by  Nature  in  every  human  organism; 
the  force  that  healed  frightful  wounds  in  France,  when  surgeons 
simply  helped  Nature  to  do  the  work;  the  power  that  has  made 
strong,  healthy,  vigorous  men  out  of  thousands  of  my  pupils, 
who  came  to  me,  many  of  them,  broken  down  human  derelicts, 
hopeless  that  anything  could  ever  restore  their  lost  virility.  Learn 
about  this  wonderful  force  within  yourself;  vou  can't  afford  not 
to  know  about  it.  Send  for  my  FREE  BOOK  "PROMOTION 
AND  CONSERVATION  OF  HEALTH,  STRENGTH 
AND  MENTAL  ENERGY."  It  will  tell  vou  how  Strongfort- 
ism will  enable  you  to  COME  BACK;  how  to  improve  yourself  100 
per  cent— I  GUARANTEE  IT.  Send  three  2c  stamps  to  cover 
postage  and  packing  and  I  will  mail  you  a  copy  at  once. 

LIONEL  STRONGFORT 

Physical  and  Health  Specialist 


991  STRONGFORT  INSTITUTE 


NEWARK.  N.  J. 


TABLETS 


Headaches 
Neuralgias 
Colds  and  La  Grippe 

Women's  Aches  and  Ills 
Rheumatic  and  Sciatic  Pains 

Ask  your  Druggist  for  A'K  Tablets 
(If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  us) 


Small  Size 

lOc 


© 

Fac-Simila 


Dozen  Size 

25c 


See  Monogram  Jffa  on  the  Genuine 

The  Antikamnia  Remedy  Company,    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Write  for  Free  Samples 


WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG 

YVe  revise  poems,  write  music  and  guarantee  to  secure 
publication  by  a  New  York  Music  Publisher.  Our  Lyric 
Editor  and  Chief  Composer  is  a  song-writer  of  national 
reputation  and  has  written  many  big  song-hits.  Submit 
poems  on  any  subject.    We  examine  them  free. 

BROADWAY  STUDIOS 

104D  Fitzgerald  Building,  Broadway  at  Times  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


LaGoutte-a-Goutte 

RESTORES  ffi:  GRAY  HAIR 


No  matter  how  gray,  faded,  streaked 
or  lifeless  it  may  be,  only  one  applica- 
tion of  LaGoutte-a-Goutte  will  restore 
the  color  to  any  shade  of  black,  brown, 
drab  or  red.  LaGoutte-a-Goutte  is 
harmless,  does  not  discolor  the  scalp, 
makes  a  lovely,  rich,  lasting  color  that 
does  not  fade  or  rub  off  on  the  pillow. 
Makes  the  hair  soft  and  glossy,  with  a 
natural,  full-of-life  appearance,  and  the  hair  can  be 
washed  as  usual.  IT  REQUIRES  ONLY  ONE  APPLICA- 
TION and  NO  AFTER  SHAMPOO  IS  NECESSARY; 
takes  only  a  few  minutes,  and  can  be  applied  by  yourself 
in  the  privacy  of  your  home.  Any  one  of  32  shades  you 
wish  is  given  from  the  ONE  package.  Price,  Si. 25,  post- 
paid. Order  direct,  or,  if  you'd  first  like  to  see  how 
well  it  will  appear  on  your  hair 


Send  me  a  Little  Lock  of  Your 
Hair— I'll  Color  It  Without  Charge 


Cut  it  close  to  head  and  say  irhat  color  you  wish.  I  have  helped  thou- 
sands of  ladies  with  dandruff,  oily  or  dry  scalps,  falling  hair,  setting- 
bald,  etc.  Write  fully.  No  charge  for  frank  opinion.  "SECRETS 
of  BEAUTY,"  my  new  booklet,  mailed  free  on  request. 

L  PIERRE  VALLIGNY,  Room  41,  No.  34  W.  58  th  St.,  N.  Y. 


(The  Picture  Oracle— Continued.) 

Miss  Florence  E. — Anna  Q.  Nilsson  played 
lean  Nyland,  Walter  Hitchcock  played  Gilbert 
Gerrard,  Florence  Hamilton  played  Gracia  Brown, 
and  Dick  Barthelmess  was  Gary  Miller  in  "The 
Moral  Code." 

Miss  Fay  W. — Grace  Cunard  was  born  in 
Paris,  France,  and  educated  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 
She  has  been  on  the  stage  since  she  was  thir- 
teen, in  stock  and  musical  comedy.  Her  screen 
career  started  with  Lubin;  then  she  was  with 
Ince  and  Universal.  She  played  with  Charles 
Ray  in  the  first  picture  he  ever  did,  over  six 
years  ago.  It  was  a  Civil  War  story,  and  was 
called  "The  Favorite  Son."  She  is  working  on 
a  new  serial  at  present.  No,  Norma  Talmadge 
was  not  on  the  stage  before  she  went  into  pic- 
tures. When  she  joined  the  Vitagraph  Company, 
she  had  had  no  previous  theatrical  experience. 
The  subscription  price  to  Picture-Play  is  two 
dollars  a  year.  Write  to  the  editor  for  partic- 
ulars. 

Georgia  A. — George  Chesbro  was  in  the  army, 
but  has  been  mustered  out.  He  is  married. 
Mary  Pickford  is  the  wife  of  Owen  Moore. 
Yes,  I  followed  it,  and  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

Margaret  R. — I  should  think  so.  Write  and 
see.  So  you  went  to  school  with  Dorris  Lee. 
Well,  well,  well.  Isn't  it  nice  to  have  known  a 
famous  actress? 

W.  R.  O. — Douglas  Fairbanks  was  born  in 
1883.    Helen  Holmes  is  not  working  at  present. 

L.  P.  H. — Not  necessarily  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  several  foreigners  who 
are  motion-picture  stars  and  directors.  I  can't 
say  whether  they  would  be  of  any  value  or 
hot,  but  I  shouldn't  think  so. 

Miss  Elsie  B. — I'll  be  glad  to  help  you  if  you'll 
tell  me  what  addresses  you  want.  Look  at  the 
end  of  The  Oracle,  and  you  may  run  across  them. 
Glad  "you-all"  like  our  magazine,  Miss  Louisi- 
ana. 

D.  B.  I. — Owen  Moore  is  in  Los  Angeles  and 
is  working  at  the  Goldwyn  studios  in  Culver 
City.  His  brother  Tom  is  also  working  on  the 
same  lot.  There  was  an  article  in  the  May, 
1919,  issue  of  Picture-Play  that  will  tell  you 
all  about  him. 

Marion. — Douglas  McLean  is  playing  with 
Enid  Bennett  at  the  Ince  Studios.  Mary  Pick- 
ford's  latest  picture  is  "Daddy  Long-Legs."  One 
of  Marguerite  Clark's  latest  releases  is  called 
"Three  Wise  Men,"  another  is  "Come  Out  of 
the  Kitchen."  Constance  Talmadge  recently  re- 
leased "Who  Cares?"  by  Cosmo  Hamilton. 
Norma  Talmadge  in  "The  Heart  of  Wetona." 
Julian  Eltinge  is  not  dead.  He  is  on  the  road 
with  his  own  vaudeville  show,  and  is  doing  a 
tremendous  business.  One  of  Taylor  Holmes' 
latest  pictures  is  called  "Taxi."  It  was  made  by 
Triangle. 

Clarine  D. — Marguerite  Clark  was  born  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  not  Waco,  Texas. 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Mrs.  Earl  D.  S. — The  addresses  of  all  the  pic- 
ture stars  and  directors  asked  for  each  month 
are  printed  at  the  end  of  The  Oracle. 

GwyN  Mar. — Olga  Petrova  is  heading  her  own 
company  in  vaudeville.  Blanche  Sweet  was  born 
in  Chicago,  Illinois.  Valeska  Suratt  hasn't  been 
on  the  screen  for  a  long  time.  She  is  back  in 
vaudeville  again  with  a  new  act.  She  made  a 
few  films  for  the  Fox  Company,  but  has  never 
worked  for  any  other  picture  concern.  Yes, 
they  all  read  and  answer  their  own  letters.  Some 
of  the  more  popular  stars  have  to  have  secre- 
taries to  help  them  out,  because  it  is  quite  some 
work.  You  know  how  hard  it  is  to  sit  down 
and  write  several  letters.  Just  think  what  it 
must  be  when  you  have  several  hundred  to  an- 
swer !  Valeska  Suratt  was  born  in  Indiana,  and 
Louise  Glaum  in  Maryland.  Charles  Ray  was 
born  in  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  in  1891.  Alice 
Joyce  was  born  a  year  earlier  than  Charles.  The 
majority  of  the  studios  closed  down  because  of 
the  influenza  epidemic,  only  a  few  keeping  work 
going.  Several  companies  had  serious  experi- 
ences, when  a  character  in  one  of  their  studios 
would  be  stricken  with  influenza  and  work  had 
to  be  stopped  until  he  recovered.  I  am  not  Bea- 
trice Fairfax.  Why  don't  you  write  to  her  about 
all  your  love  affairs  ?  They  have  nothing  to  do 
with  motion  pictures.  And  you  only  twelve ! 
Starting  in  rather  early  I  should  judge.  That's 
a  very  clever  description  you  give  of  yourself. 
You  like  you,  don't  you?  I  think  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  remain  in  school,  where  little 
girls  of  twelve  belong.  That  last  sentence  sounds 
a  bit  like  Beatrice,  at  that. 

John  Russell  W.— Yes,  Harold  Lockwood  is 
dead.  His  picture  "Pals  First''  has  been  re- 
leased for  several  months.  The  novel  "The 
Yellow  Dove"  was  his  last  picturization.  Harold 
started  his  career  as  a  chorus  man,  and  worked 
his  way  up  to  one  of  the  most  popular  screen 
stars  the  motion-picture  industry  has  produced. 
Xo,  I  don't  see  every  picture  made,  but  I  miss 
very  few  of  them.  Owen  Moore  has  just  finished 
playing  the  leading  role  in  one  of  the  Rex  Beach 
stories  for  Goldwyn.  His  brother  Tom  is  also 
a  Goldwyn  star.  "The  Iron  Test,"  featuring 
Antonio  Moreno  and  Carol  Holloway  is  in  fifteen 
episodes.  Episode  1  is  "The  Ring  of  Fire" ;  2, 
"The  Van  of  Disaster";  3,  "The  Blade  of  Hate"; 
4,  "The  Xoose";  5,  "The  Tide  of  Death";  6, 
"The  Fiery  Fate";  7,  "The  Whirling  Trap";  8, 
"The  Man-Eater";  9,  "The  Pit  of  Lost  Hope"; 
10,  "In  the  Coils";  11,  "The  Red  Mask's  Prey"; 
12,  "The  Span  of  Terror";  13,  "The  Hanging 
Peril";  14,  "Desperate  Odds";  15,  "Riding  With 
Death."  Sound  kind  of  melodramatic  and  thrill- 
ing, don't  they?  Alary  Pickford's  home  is  in 
Hollywood,  California. 

Zaxgwill  Admirer.— "The  Melting  Pot"  was 
filmed  by  John  Cort,  the  well-known  theatrical 
producer,  and  directed  by  James  Vincent. 
Walker  Whiteside,  the  stage  star,  and  Valentine 
Grant  had  the  leading  roles. 


fashion  says 
the  use  or 


is  necessary  so  long,  as 
sleeveless  |owns  and  sheer  fabrics  J 
sleeves  are  worn.  It  assists  freedom  of  move- 
ment, unhampered  £race,  modest  elegance  and 
correct  style.    That  is  why 

"they  all  use  Delatone" 

Delatone  is  an  old  and  well  known  scien- 
tific preparation  for  the 
quick,  safe  and  certain 
removal  of  hairy 
&row:hs,  no  matter  how 
thick  or  stubborn.  After 
application  the  skin  is 
clear,  firm  and  hairless, 
with  no  pain  or  discol- 
oration. 

Beauty  specialists  recom- 
mend Delatone  for 
removal  of  objectionable 
hair  from  face,  neck  or 
arms. 

Druggists  sell  Delatone; 
or  an  original  1  oz.  Jar 
will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of 
SI  by 

The  Sheffield  pharmacal  Co. 

Dept.  KG,    339  S.Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  111.  <3& 


Submit  your  Song-Poems  on  any  subject  for  our  advice.  ^-^"f^lSP 
We  revise  poems,  compose  music  of  any  descrip-  ^-^A  'A3^^~ 

TION,  SECURE" COPYRIGHT  AND  EMPLOY  ORlGINAL^^fTL  M  ^>>%.,r,  ^ 
METHODS  FOR  FACILITATING  FREE  ^BLIC^-ffl^5  MjM^iLUABlL  INSTRUC- 
TION OR  OUTRIGHT  SALE  OF  SONGS^^fftntf^^yi^  Tq  BEGINNERS  AND  TELLS 
UNDER  THIS  SUCCKSFUL^^fT^EjpJ^THE.  TRUTH  CONCERNING  EVERT  BRANCH 
CONCERNS    GUA&NTEE^fl  d>£>*0F  m  ESSENTIAL  AND  FASflNATTNG  PROFESS 

T'0N'  ^-<^TtV iJ^ULAR  SONG  IN  WINNING  THE  IAR  IS  ONLY  AN  INDEX  TO  THE  nuOt 
I  vjjA^VlDER  SCOPE  AND  GREATER  OPPORTUNITIES  AFFORDED  BY  PEACE. 
t^J^*^  KNICKERBOCKER    STUDIOS.  73     GaietyBldo.  N  Y.City 


■  Why  Have  Gray  or  Faded  Hair?  ■ 

HENNA  D'OREAL 

New  French  Discovery 

which  is  composed  of  pulverized  Henna 
and  Herbs,  provides  the  only  harmless 
coloring  in  the  world.  Not  affected  by 
previoos  dye.  Will  not  stain  scalp  or  rub 
off.  All  shades,  easy  to  apply.  Beware 
of  inferior  substitutes,  a  perfect  prep- 
aration proven  to  be  absolutely  the 
best.  Application  and  recertification  in 
daylight  parlors. 

Price,  $1.25.    Postpaid,  $1.35 
Blond  Henna  for  lightening  hair  thai  has  grown  dark,  Price  $2.10 
B.   PAUL,    Hair  Coloring  Specialist,    Dept.  E. 
34  West  37th  St..  N.  Y.  Tel.  Greeley  790 
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Without  leaving  home  you  can  now  be- 
come a  Doctor  of  Chiropractic — the  mod- 
ern science  of  relieving  diseases  through 
spinal  adjustment.   Just  send  a  postal  at 
once.   For  prompt  action  we  offer  free,  4 
complete  sets  of  Anatomical,  Nerve  and 
Pain  Area  and  other  Charts.  22  Charts  _ 
in  all— value  $31 .50  if  bought  elsewhere. 
We  teach  you  by  mail  or  in  class,  and 
give  you  your  diploma  free. 

Earn  $3000  to  $5000  a  Year 

as  a  Doctor  of  Chiropractic.  Our  home-study  course  is  easy  to 
master.  No  advanced  education  necessary.  Get  our  free  charts 
offer  and  our  new  illustrated  72-page  book  which  explains  every- 
thing.  See  for  yourself.   Send  a  postal  today— NOW. 

American  University,  Manierre  Bldg.,  Dept.  261  Chicago 


HI  ii 


Makes  stubborn 

hair  easy  to 
comb,  neat  and 
attractive 

Adopted  by 
Screen 
Stage 

Miss  Betty  Parker  Society  Jay  Dillon 

Featured  in  Jack  Nonvorth's  "Odds  and  Ends" 
Because  Hair-Dress  will  make  the  most  stubborn  hair  stay  the 
way  you  comb  it  and  retain  a  smooth,  dressy  appearance  the  entire 
evening.  With  Hair-Dress  you  can  comb  your  hair  any  fashion- 
able style— straight  back— any  way  you  want  it.  Hair-Dress  will 
also  give  to  your  hair  that  beautiful  lustre  so  much  in  vogue  with 
men  and  women  of  the  stage,  the  screen  and  society.  Is  harmless 
and  acts  as  an  excellent  tonic. 

C       J  T-,»;l  Send  fifty  cents  today  for  a  trial  jar.    Use  It 

Oena  Tor  1  rail  Jar  five  <jay3.  If  it  isn't  just  what  you  have  beer 
looking  for— send  it  back.  Your  money  will  be  cheerfully  returned  to  you. 
Send  United  States  stamps,  coin  or  money  order.  Your  jar  of  delicately 
scented,  greaseless  Hair-Dress  will  be  promptly  mailed  postpaid.  Send  for 
this  wonderful  toilet  necessity  today. 

Send  $1.00  for  Three  Months'  Supply 
HAIR-DRESS  CO.,       Dept.  83,      920  Windsor  Avenue,  Chicago 


A  Powerful  Grip^O 


Denotes  strength  and 
character.  Develop  fingers, 
hand,  wrist  and  forearm 
with  this  small,  compact 
Davega  grip  machine.  Lasts 
a  lifetime.  Sent  prepaid 
for  50c  or  $1  the  pair. 

Write  for  Sport  Catalog. 

S.  B.    DAVEGA  CO. 

Athletic  Goods 
829  Broadway  New  York 


Bring  Out  the  Hidden  Beauty 

Beneath  the  soiled,  discolored,  faded  or  aged  com- 
plexion is  one  fair  to  look  upon.  Mercolized  Wax  grad- 
ually, gently  absorbs  the  devitalized  surface  skin,  re- 
vealing the  young,  fresh,  beautiful  skin  underneath. 
Used  by  refined  women  who  prefer  complexions  of  true 
naturalness.  Have  you  tried  it  ? 

fAt»re*r\Mvf>A  Wa«  in  one  ounce  package,  with  dh-ec- 

merconzea  w  ax  tiona  for  use>  Bold  by  an  druggists. 


Don't  You  Like 
Her  Long  Eye- 
Lashes? 

Any  woman  can  now  easily 
have  this  added  charm.  Simply 
apply  Lashneen  once  a  day. 
Results  are  quick  and  sure 
Lashneen  stimulates  growth 
of  lashes  and  brows  by  supply- 
ing natural  nourishment  and 
by  keeping  them  in  healthy 
condition.  An  Oriental  formula. 
Used  by  many  well-known  stars  of 
Stage  and  Screen,  and  women  of 
social  prominence.  Absolutelyharm- 
less.  Try  it.  Mailed  in  plain  cover 
on  reeeipt  of  50  cents  (coin  or  money 
order).  Send  tojlay— money  back  if 
not  satisfied.  v 

LASHNEEN  CO.,  Dept.    28-X,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Olive  Tell 

famous  screen  star,  says.  "Atruly 
wonderful  thing:  ia  Lashneen.  It 
la  a  simplified  method  of  taking 
care  of  lashea  and  brows  that  pro- 
duces  wonderful  results.  I  can  sin- 
cerely recommend  i  t  to  anyone. ' ' 


(The  Picture  Oracle — Continued.) 

Yettie  G. — Who  ever  told  you  Mary  Pickford 
had  six  or  seven  children?  I'm  sorry  to  dis- 
appoint you,  but  Mary  hasn't  even  one  of  her 
own.  Yes,  they  continue  releasing  pictures  after 
a  star  has  passed  away.  Harold  Lockwood's  pic- 
tures are  more  in  demand  now  than  they  ever 
were,  and  that's  saying  a  great  deal.  Several 
of  the  stars  have  secretaries  to  whom  they  dic- 
tate their  letters,  because  they  could  never  be- 
gin to  answer  all  the  letters  they  receive  them- 
selves personally.  Certainly  there  were  actors 
at  the  front.  The  war  called  a  great  many  of 
our  most  popular  screen  stars  to  the  colors.  If 
I  had  to  name  all  the  players  who  had  the  "flu," 
I  would  have  a  life  job  and  not  enough  space 
in  several  months  to  do  it  in.  Very  few  of 
them  missed  it.  No,  you  didn't  ask  any  ques- 
tions against  the  rules.  The  next  time  you  hear 
any  more  funny  stories,  write  and  ask  me  before 
you  believe  them. 


NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES 

The  following  addresses  are  the  ones  asked  for 
in  the  letters  to  which  The  Oracle  has  replied  in 
this  issue.  Any  of  these  players  will  send  their 
photographs,  but  they  have  so  many  requests 
each  week  that  most  of  them  have  to  ask  that  the 
fans  send  twenty-five  cents  with  each  request,  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  picture  and  the  postage : 

Clarine  Seymour,  Richard  Barthelmess,  Lillian  and 
Dorothy  Gish,  and  Robert  Harron,  Griffith  Studios, 
4500  Sunset  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Elaine  Hammerstein,  Olive  Thomas,  and  Eugene 
O'Brien,  care  of  Selznick  Pictures,  729  Seventh  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City. 

Alice  Lake,  Hale  Hamilton,  Viola  Dana.  May  Alli- 
son, Bert  Lytell,  and  Alia  Nazimova,  Metro  Studios, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Za  Su  Pitts  and  Florence  Tidor,  Brentwood  Studios, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Catherine  Calvert,  Billie  Burke,  Irene  Castle, 
Dorothy  Dalton,  and  Elsie  Ferguson,  Famous  Players- 
Lasky  Studios,  130  West  Fifty-sixth  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Gloria  Swanson,  Bryant  Washburn,  Wanda  Haw- 
ley,  Elliott  Dexter,  Monte  Blue,  Marguerite  Clark, 
Tom  Forman,  Robert  Warwick,  Enid  Bennett,  and 
Wallace  Reid,  Lasky  Studio,  Hollywood,  California. 

Alice  Joyce,  Corinne  Griffith,  Gladys  Leslie,  and 
Harry  Morey,  Vitagraph  Studios,  East  Fifteenth 
Street  and  Locust  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Bessie  Barriscale,  H.  B.  Warner,  and  William  Des- 
mond, care  of  the  Robertson-Cole  Company,  1600 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

J.  Warren  Kerrigan,  Mary  Pickford,  Jack  Pickford, 
Sessue  Hayakawa,  Florence  Reed,  Dustin  Farnum, 
Kitty  Gordon,  and  Frank  Keenan,  Brunton  Studios, 
5311  Melrose  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Albert  Ray,  Elinor  Fair,  Tom  Mix,  Peggy  Hyland, 
George  Walsh,  and  Jane  and  Katherine  Lee,  care  of 
the  Fox  Film  Corporation,  130  West  Forty-sixth 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Pauline  Frederick.  Mabel  Normand,  Madge  Ken- 
nedy, Tom  Moore,  Geraldine  Farrar,  Lou  Tellegen, 
and  Will  Rogers,  Goldwyn  Studios,  Culver  City,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Notice. — If  you  wish  to  write  to  any  one  con- 
nected with  the  screen,  whose  address  you  are  un- 
able to  obtain  promptly,  send  your  letter  in  care  of 
either  the  Mabel  Condon  Exchange.  6035  Hollywood 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles.  California,  or  of  Wright  & 
Inglis,  Wright  and  Callender  Building,  same  city, 
and  it  will  be  forwarded. 


Edward  J.  LeSaint,  one  of  the 
most  noted  feature  directors  of 
the  entire  picture  industry,  for- 
merly with  Universal,  Selig, 
Lasky,  and  now  directing  the 
different  William  Fox 
stars,  says: 


You  can  now  Learn  Motion  Picture 
Writing  in  one  Evening's  Study 

By  F.  McGREW  WILLIS 
(Formerly  of  Ince,  Fox,  Pathe,  Universal,  etc.) 

Every  motion  picture  story  produced  should  be  a  troo<l  story.  But  right  now  this  is  impos- 
sible, because  there  are  not  enough  motion  picture  writers  to  furnish  these  stories.  There 
are,  though,  literally  thousands  of  people  who  could  furnish  these  if  they  knew  how  to  prepare 
their  plots  properly  after  originating  them.  And  up  to  this  time  there  has  been  no  way  for  tn<  se 
people  with  real  ability  to  learn  how.  Now,  however,  this  is  changed.  For  if  you  are  in 
earnest  about  writing  motion  picture  stories,  you  can  learn  the  inside  way  of  u  riling 
them-THE  DIRECT,  DETAILED  METHOD  THAT  STAFF  WRITERS  USE  IN  SUBMITTING 
THEIR  OWN  STORIES  TO  THE  PRODUCERS.  This  method  can  be  learned  in  one  evening's 
study.  And  unless  you  do  write  your  stories  this  way  you  are  wasting  your  time.  Nothing  like 
this  has  ever  been  offered  the  "outside"  writer  previously.  But  now  manufacturers  are  tired  of  the 
plots  turned  out  by  staff  writers.  They  want  stories  from  minds  disassociated  with  the  studioi  . 
Minds  with  new  thoughts— new  themes  and  new  viewpoints.  But  unless  you  write  your 
stories  the  direct,  detailed  way,  you  cannot  be  sure  of  setting:  them  to  the  per- 
sonal attention  of  the  director. 

A  FREE  SALES  BUREAU 

If  you~can  write  worth-while  stories,  here  is  the  greatest  chance  ever  offered.  For  I  am  going 
to  represent  you  and  your  stories  in  person  with  the  studios  and  the  directors.  The  reason  out- 
side writers  have  not  made  good  previously  is  because  they  lacked  this  personal  representation  - 
they  lacked  a  personal  agent,  who  knows  and  is  known  by  the  film  companies,  to  try  to  sell 
their' stories  for  them.  And  this  personal  service  costs  the  writer  nothing  whatever.  I  positively 
will  not  accept  any  fee  or  commission  on  any  sale  whatever. 

I  want  people  who  have  never  written  one  motion  picture  story  in  their  whole  life  to  grasp  this 
opportunity.  And  especially  I  want  those  who  have  written  unsuccessful  ones— those  who  con- 
sider themselves  failures— to  become  members  of  this  Institute.  From  now  on,  your  stories 
are  going  to  get  a  new  deal.  They  are  going  to  be  put  squarely  up  to  the  director,  who  is  the 
final  judge  of  what  he  produces. 

First,  though,  I  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of  my  book,  "The  Inside  Story  of  Motion  Picture 
Writing."  It's  free  for  the  asking  to  everyone  who  is  really  interested  in  writing  better  photo- 
plays. Then  if  you  wish  to  become  a  pupil  of  this  Institute,  the  full  cost  of  the  entire  course  is 
but  TWELVE  DOLLARS.    And  I  protect  you  by  an  absolute  money-back,  guarantee. 

This,  however,  is  my  initial  offer.  I  may  be  compelled  to  raise  my  price  later.  But  now  I  want 
to  place  this  course  within  easy  reach  of  everyone  who  honestly  wants  to  write.  And  if  you  are  in 
earnest,  write  me  at  once.   Do  not  remit  any  money.   Just  ask  for  my  free  book. 

The  F.  McGrew  Willis  Institute 


F.  McGrew  Willis,  Sole  Head 


^LVf\"The  Willis  Way 

Makes  Writing  Pay" 


Fourth  Floor  Wright  &  CaHcnder  Budding 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


Ask  your  dealer  for 


THE  THRILL 
BOOK 


Only  10c  the  copy,  but  a  great 
pleasure  and  a  big  suprise ! 


Your  Vacation  Begins  the 
Moment  You  Step  Aboard 

The  Ideal  Tourist  Route 


Picture  to  yourself  the  luxury  of  a  magnificent,  mammoth 
floating  hotel,  perfect  in  its  comforts  and  conveniences,  with 
staterooms  de  luxe,  private  baths  and  private  balconies,  appetiz- 
ing meals,  beautiful  ballrooms,  entrancing  music.  Enjoy  the 
grandeur  of  the  scenery  on  the  historic  Hudson  revealed  by  the 
giant  searchlight. 

The  Largest  River  Steamships  in  the  World 

NEW  YORK— ALBANY— TROY 


Hudson 
Navigation 
Company- 


Leaves  Pier  32.  N.  R.  -  6.0OP.M. 
Sundays  and  Holidavs,  9.00  P.  M. 
West  132d  Street,  half  hour  later 

"THE  SEARCHLIGHT  ROUTE' 

TELEPHONE   CANAL  9000 


If  You  Can  Tell  a  Lachnite 
from  a  Diamond-Send /t  back 

WE  will  send  you  one  of  these  exquisite  man-made  gems,  prepaid  so  that  you  can  wear  * 
it  for  ten  full  days  at  our  expense.    Put  it  to  every  diamond  test  you  ever  heard 
about — lire,  acid.    Compare  its  brilliance  with  the  brilliance  of  the  mined  diamond. 

Notice  how  it  is  cut  by  world  renowned  diamond  cutters.  Test  it  in  every  way.  Wear  it 
everywhere  you  go.  Then,  after  ten  days — if  you  are  able  to  tell  which  is  your  Lachnite 
and  which  is  your  diamond— or  if  any  of  your  friends  have  been  able  to  tell  the  difference— 
send  the  Lachnite  back  to  us.  The  trial  does  not  cost  you  a  penny.  If  you  decide  to  buy  the 
Lachnite,  pay  only  the  rock-bottom  price — at  the  rate  of  a  few  cents  a  day. 

Can  100,000  People  Be  MistaKen?    Set  Only  in  Solid  Gold 


When  Lachnite  Gems  were  first  offered  to  the 
world  people  could  not  believe  a  gem  had  been 
made  at  last  that  had  taken  the  fiery  brilliance 
of  the  diamonds.  So  we  made  a  tremendous  offer 
period.  We  said :  "We'll  send  a  Lachnite  on 
trial — if  you  can  tell  it  from  a  diamond,  send  it 
back."  Over  a  hundred  thousand  persons  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  offer — and  to-day  are 
enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  Lachnite.  Surely 
a  hundred  thousand  people  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. 


Lachnite  gems  are  mounted  only  in  solid  gold. 
To  hold  these  splendid  jewels  we  have  secured 
the  latest  and  newest  ideas  in  solid  gold  settings. 

The  two  rings  illustrated  above  are  the  most 
popular  in  the  world.  You  will  be  more  than 
pleased  if  you  get  either  on  free  trial.  No  pic- 
ture or  written  description  can  accurately  de- 
scribe them.  We  know  you  will  agree  with  the 
thousands  who  have  bought  them  already — that 
they  are  worth  many,  many  times  the  price  we 
ask. 


Pay  as  You  Wish 


When  the  ring  comes  just  make  the  first  small 
deposit  ($4.75)  with  the  postman.  Then  put  the 
ring  on  your  finger.  Wear  it  everywhere  you  go 
for  ten  full  days.  If  you  decide  to  buy  you 
may  pay  the  balance  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  a  month, 


without  interest,  until  the  total  price,  $18.75, 
has  been  paid.  But  if,  during  the  trial,  you 
decide  you  can  get  along  without  the  Lachnite, 
send  it  back.  Your  deposit  will  be  refunded  in- 
stantly. 


Send  No  Money  Send  the  Coupon 

It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  fill  out  an  order  blank  _«aa«B,«aaKM«*aBMM«B»«MMMa 

to  get  a  Lachnite  on  ten  days'  trial.    Just  put  your  i  HaroW  Lachman  Comnanv  Dent  C1KR 

name  and  address  in  the  coupon.  Do  not  send  us  a(  "i2  N?^riSTEX^?a22o  TD 
penny,  but  be  sure  to  give  us  the  size  of  your  finger.  I  "  Wo*       Ladies'  ^hica»<>.  "I. 

To  do  this,  cut  a  strip  of  paper  just  long  enough  tor  Send  me  prepaid,  j^en's  ring  on  ten  days' free  trial. 

™f  0Vc1r  lhG  secon<L knufkle  °£thf  S?Ser  on  which  ■  When  it  comes  I  will  deposit  $4.75  with  the'postman. 

th?  tI1Siv«»  J?®  ri££*  «Sf^£oeT^S?£  &l  !  After  ten  days  I  will  either  return  the  ring  or  send 

HAROLD  LACHMAN  COMPANY   |  my  M  5  tamediateIy-  1  enc"" 

Dept.  C158  i  Name  

12  No,  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  !  Address  


This  is  the  famous 
"Lash-Bro  w-Ine 
Girl,"  Look  for  her 
on  every  package  of 
Genuine  "LASH- 
BROW-INE." 


Remember  the  full 
name  "  L  A  S H- 
BROW-INE,"  the 
Original  and  Gen- 
uine. Insist  on 
getting  it. 


(< 


American  Beauties 
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owe  much  of  their  attractiveness  to  their  beautiful  Eyes  adorned  with  long,  luxuriant,  silky  Eyelashes 
and  perfectly  formed  Eyebrows — "those  Fringed  Curtains  which  Veil  the  Eyes,"  and  give  to  them 
that  rare  charm  of  expression,  which  all  women  prize  so  highly,  and  which  is  so  greatly  admired  by 
women  and  men  alike.  If  Nature  has  denied  you  these  Beauty  Aids,  do  not  despair.  You  may  now 
have  them  if  you  will  apply  just  a  little 


JZesnezrz/ier  /Ae  /Z///Afas7?e  -//s/rn/fafecf 


persistently  for  a  short  time.  Its  purpose  is  to  nourish  and  stimulate  the  Eyelashes  and  Eyebrows 
in  a  natural  manner,  thereby  promoting  their  growth  and  adding  beauty  to  the  face. 

Two  Sizes,  50c  and  $1 


"Lash-Brow-Ine'*  is  a  pure*  delicately  scented 

cream,  guaranteed  to  be 
absolutely  harmless.  It  has  been  tested  and  approved 
bv  the  best  chemists  and  beauty  specialists  of  America. 
Thousands  of  women,  in  society,  as  well  as  stars  of  the 
stage  and  screen,  have  been  delighted  with  the  results 
obtained  by  its  use,  why  not  you  ? 


at  your  dealers  or  sent  direct  upon  receipt  of  price 
prepaid  under  plain  cover.  SATISFACTION  ASSURED 
OR  PRICE  REFUNDED.  AVOID  DISAPPOINT- 
MENTS WITH  INFERIOR  IMITATIONS. 


The  wonderful  success  attained  by  "LASH-BROW-INE"  has  caused  the  name  to  fcj 

be  closely  imitated.     There   is  only  one  genuine  "LASH-BRO W-INE."     Look  £J 

for _  the   picture   of  the  " Lash-Brow-Ine   Girl"  with  the  Rose,  same  as  above  Q 

which  appears  on  every  box.    You  can  identify  the  genuine  with  this  picture.  £j 

Remember  the  full  name  "LASH-BROW-INE"    and  insist  on  getting  it.  Q 

!|  Maybell  Laboratories,  4305 — 47  Grand  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  a 


it 


One  every  five  minutes 
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It's  proberly  only  a  little  indispepsha — give  her  one  of  these  Life  Savers." 
Bills  for  pills  for  trifling  ills  become  hole-ly  unnecessary  when  you  get  the 


Life  Saver  habit. 


LIFE  SAVERs 

THE  CANDY  MINT  WITH  THE  HOLE 


When  your  blood-pressure  rises,  take  a 
Life  Saver  and  cool  off.  When  children  are 
cross  and  fretful,  give  them  Life  Savers.  Pure 
sugar  and  pure  flavors,  everything  good  in 
Life  Savers.  A  hole  roll  for  a  nickel  anywhere, 
any  time.  Be  sure  to  get  genuine  Life  Savers. 
You  can  tell  them  by  the  little  round  hole  that 
goes  clear  through. 

MINT  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
New  York  Montreal 


Four  Holesome  Flavors; 
PEP-O-MINT 
WINT-O-GREEN 
CL-O-VE 
LIC-O-RICE 
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